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From the Preface to the 
German Edition 


IT IS still a very risky undertaking to write a history of the Islamic 
peoples and states from the beginnings down to the present, since the 
sources for such an account are far from having been made acces- 
sible, to say nothing of having been subjected to critical analysis. No 
individual can dare to solve this problem. But it appears desirable to 
offer to those interested in questions of world politics a bird’s-eye 
view of the fortunes of the believers in Islam, which today are inter- 
woven more intimately than ever with world events in general, and 
can only be presented in a fragmentary form in works of reference 
and general world histories. 

In addition to a political history I have also attempted to give a 
sketch of culture and intellectual life in so far as permitted by the 
narrow framework at my disposal. 

The map-sketches cannot, of course, replace a historical atlas for 
Islamic history, of which we are still in need; they are intended to 
give the reader only the outlines of the terrain on which this history 
unfolded. The bibliography indicates only the most important new 
accounts; here and there individual studies are mentioned directly at 
the foot of the page. I scarcely need tell my professional colleagues 
that in this book they need not expect an exhaustive bibliography of 
Islamic history. They will in any case perceive without difficulty to 
what scholars I am indebted in detail; nevertheless I should not wish 
to omit special mention of the works of J. Wellhausen and L. Cae- 
tani for the history of the Arabs, those of W. Barthold and V. Mi- 
norsky for Central Asia, and those of P. Wittek for the Ottoman 
Empire. 
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Translators’ Note 


THE author’s preface to the German original of this book is dated 
March 1939. The translation offered here was prepared during the 
war and the author could not supervise it. Certain corrections were 
made, sometimes on the basis of reviews of the book. Just before die 
final proofreading, the author was reached, and a few changes for* 
warded by him have been incorporated. 

In the transliteration of oriental words and names an effort was 
made to be as exact as possible without the use of special marks. In- 
consistencies, though, could hardly be avoided in the mass of Arabic, 
Persian, Berber, and Turkish nomenclature thrown together in these 
pages. In some cases elucidation will be found in the indexes with 
their numerous cross references. 

The biblic^raphy was enlarged, especially with reference to works 
available in English. 

There are a few notes by us, in brackets. 


J. C. 
M. P. 
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I. The Arabs and the Arab 
Empire 

I. Arabia before Islam 

A RABIA, the “island of the Arabs” as it is called by its own 
inhabitants, is a primary geological formation of south- 
j - — ^ west Asia about a million square miles in extent. As early 
JL jL.as the Jurassic epoch the deep Indian Ocean and the 
Persian Gulf cut it off from India and Persia, whose mountainous 
conformation is still retained in the coastal region of ‘Uman. In the 
Tertiary period, Arabia was divided from North Africa by the 
irruption of the Red Sea, which elevated the western mountain 
chain of the Sarat, in which Jabal Nabi Shu‘ayb, west of the Yem- 
enite capital of San‘a in the south, rises to a height of more than 
12,300 feet. Stretched out before this range lies the coastal plain of 
the Tihamah, about 30 miles wide; its northern part together with 
the mountain country is called the Hijaz. The mountain chain 
around the coast is partially crisscrossed by volcanoes now extinct, 
the source of the broad lava layers of the Harrah. Toward the east 
the chain casts out two spurs into the plains north of Medina, the 
mountain ranges Aja and Salma, now called Jabal Shammar. They 
divide the Syrian desert, which stretches as far as the swamp- 
lands of the Tigris and Euphrates in the east and the Syro-Palestinian 
limestone tableland in the west, together widi its southern offshoot, 
the Nufud, from the central plateau of the Najd, the great desert 
tableland of primordial rock overlain by sandstone which slopes 
down into the Persian Gulf in the east. This is separated from the 
mountainous ridges of the southeastern coastal territory of ‘Uman 
by a great sandy waste, the Rub* al-Khali, or “Empty Quarter,” as 
it is called, which was crossed for the first time in February 1931 
by Bertram Thomas and in January-March 1932 by St. John Philby. 



2 HISTORY OF THE ISLAMIC PEOPLES 

Only a few watered valleys, wadis, of which Wadi Sirhan in the 
nor^ and Wadi Rummah and Wadi Dawasir in the south are the 
most important, cut across the steppe; in the rainy season these fill 
with water, which, though occasionally swelling for a short time 
into a tearing river, generally dries up quickly, giving at least a 
certain fertility, however, to its immediate surroundings. In a few 
cases (Tayma and Khaybar on the rim of the northwest lava regions 
are the best-known), a few subterranean pools of water are formed 
and emerge as deep wells on which palm plantations can subsist. In 
the Aflaj oasis Philby even found a lake 400 meters wme and i % 
kilometers long. But these bodies of water may also prove harmful; 
the Yamamah region in the southern Najd, which was still flourish- 
ing in the time of the prophet Muhammad, was probably destroyed 
by a catastrophic flood. 

Only in the south, where the monsoons empty their rain clouds 
on the slopes of the mountain range, is any profitable agriculture 
or horticulture possible, by painstaking husbanding of the water. 
The northern steppes, outside of the oases, can oiler only a meager 
living to the nomads and their herds who follow after the sparse 
plant growth called forth by the rain. It is impossible to determine 
whether the climate of Arabia, as some have surmised, was any more 
favorable in historic times and has later succumbed to a progres- 
sive desiccation. 

The inhabitants of the peninsula, the Arabs, are the principal rep- 
resentatives of what Eugen Fischer called the Oriental race, dis- 
tinguished by a long head with narrow face, curved nose, and 
extreme protrusion of the occiput, as well as by a medium and in- 
variably slender build. It is a variety of the Mediterranean race 
dominant in North Africa. In the north the Arabs intermingled with 
the Near Eastern race, which once prevailed in Asia Minor and in 
the west of the Iranian uplands as well and has been preserved in 
its purest form among the present-day Armenians, characterized by 
a steep occiput and a lai^e curved nose. At one time diis type must 
have been spread out farther toward the south, since from antiquity 
on, its distinguishing features are also to be met with among the 
Yemenite Arabs. From the third millennium b.c. on, swarms of 
peoples from the Arabian peninsula, under the pressure of partic- 
ularly acute periods of drought, pushed into the north; in Mesopo- 
tamia, as Babylonians, they took over the culture of the Sumerians; 
as Canaanites, Hebrews, and Arameans in Syria, Palestine, and Phoe- 
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nicia thty borrowed that of the Near Eastern race, which also passed 
on to diem some of its physical traits. Only their language, because 
of which we call them Semites, preserved its basic characteristics, 
akin to Arabic, though considerably modified. 

In southern Arabia, where the climate was more favorable for 
agriculture, an advanced civilization based on agriculture and trade 
flourished as early as the second millennium b.c. Dams to secure the 
watercourses, fortified cities, casdes and temples still bear w'itness 
today to the industry, public spirit, and piety of the builders. But 
so far as we can learn from the inscriptions, their intellectual life 
seems to have exhausted itself in a legal code which carefully reg- 
ulated all property relationships. By the second millennium b.c. the 
Minaeans, one of the South Arabian tribes, had already extended 
their trading colonies far into the north. After them the Sabaeans 
created a kingdom which, based on powerful aristocradc families, 
prevented the emergence of any strong central power. Their suc- 
cessors, die Himyarites, lost the chief source of prosperity when part 
of dieir Indian trade was diverted to Egypt during the Hellenisdc 
era, but in 24 b.c. they were sdll able to escape from the polidcal 
influence of the Roman Empire, after Aelius Callus’s attempt to 
sifliject them to the dominion of Augustus had misfired. For a time 
Judaism gained such influence in their empire that the rulers them- 
selves were converted and, like Dhu Nuwas (d. 525), persecuted 
Christianity, which was, however, able to hold its ground, pardc- 
ularly in Najran, tmtil the beginnings of Islam. But it was through 
Abyssinia, once colonized by the ancestors of the Himyarites them- 
selves, that their final decline was brought about. There Christianity 
had been victorious since the fourth century. In 530 a.d., no doubt 
upon die prodding of Byzandum, which desired to come to grips 
with its ancient adversary Persia also in the south, the Abyssinian 
governor Abraha conquered South Arabia and even pressed forward 
for an attack on Persia in the north, but failed to advance beyond 
Mecca. Forty years later, however, his son and second successor lost 
the country to a marshal of the Sassanid king Chosroes I (Nushir- 
wan), and so South Arabia remained a Persian province untfl the 
incursion of the Muslims. 

Social conditions in northern Arabia are determined by the desert, 
which makes up the bulk of the land.* Its sparse plant growth sup- 

* See J. Wdlhansen, Bin Qemeimoesen obne Obrigkeh, Rede xm Feier des 
Gebnmt^s S. MajestSt am 27. Januar 1900, Gdtdngen. 
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ports only small cattle and the camel, whose needs are satisfied with 
unusual ease and which provides the Arab with the basis of his 
food and clothing. Since this breed can only be cared for by migra- 
tions through widely extended regions, any political organization 
based on fixed dwelling places is impossible for the Bedouins. Blood 
relationship alone traces the orbit of their lives; it binds families into 
clans, and clans into tribes. Even the great tribal federations still trace 
their descent through an ostensible blood relationship, grouping 
the whole people together into a g^iealogical system like t^at of the 
ancient Hebrews. But this community feeling does not comprise the 
whole of the people; it extends from the clan of the mok closely 
related families, who always set up their tents together, to take in 
the single tribe, a few thousand strong, which wanders and grazes 
together. Anyone venturing into the territory of a strange tribe does 
so at the risk of being killed and robbed by these strangers, who 
merely as such are his enemies. He is protected against this only if 
he succeeds in touching the clothing or the tent of an enemy, or in 
entering his dwelling place. This protection is also given to a traveler 
voluntarily; a member of the tribe may even adopt a stranger into 
his clan for good. In this way the tribe may assimilate whole com- 
munities, which at first are only tolerated as squatters, but after a 
few generations are granted all the rights of blood relationship. 

The Bedouin is above all a purely egotistic individualist. “God 
have mercy on me and Muhammad, and on no one else besides,” 
one tradition still has an Arab convert to Islam say in his prayer. 
Within the tribe, however, all members have the same rights and 
duties, which flow out of the blood relationship. The Bedouin is 
obligated to stand by his brother in distress, and may not ask 
whether he is right or wrong. At first, to be sure, this duty falls on 
the clan involved, and only if its strength is inadequate does the 
entire tribe stand behind it. But this community, founded on general 
freedom and equality, nevertheless displays a number of tendencies 
toward the centralization of authority. The clans and tribes tolerate 
as leaders men who on the basis of their personal qualities and ability 
are voluntarily recognized as such. Even though this position may 
often be passed on from father to son, still the latter must always 
win it for himself again by independently proving his mettle. These 
leaders (sayyids) have no real rights at all, even though in the 
general councils there may be a greater inclination to listen to them 
than to the others. In contrast their duties are all the greater. In war 
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they are expected to be ready at all times m sacrifice their lives, and 
in peace their possessions, on behalf of the tribe and of fellow tribes- 
men in need of help. But ^eir chief concern is the maintenance of 
tribal unity, often imperiled by the self-seeking of the individual. 

Proper^ conflicts between members of the same tribe are settled 
in daily assemblies. In cases of dissension between members of dif- 
ferent tribes a wise man or woman is turned to, often a priest or 
seer. Compliance with their decision, however, depends only on the 
good will of the disputants or on the superior strength of one of 
them. Since the leaders of the tribe themselves possess no executive 
power either, there is no criminal law, and each individual must 
have recourse to private justice against a thief or murderer of a kins- 
man. If someone murdered by an unknown hand is found in a clan’s 
territory and if suspicion falls on one of its members, then the clan 
takes the oath of purification on his behalf, but the effect of this 
may be neutralized by the victim’s clan by means of a new oath. 
The duty of avenging the murder falls on the victim’s next of kin. 
But since the culprit’s clan generally takes his side, the blood venge- 
ance gives rise to the blood feud, which often drags on for gener- 
ations in renewed assassinations. It is true that blood guilt can be 
atoned for by payment in camels also, and it is up to the leaders 
within the tribe to see to it that a compromise is reached, which, to 
be sure, they can only hand down, not enjoin. But for the most part 
the clans come to this decision only after having exhausted them- 
selves in protracted feuding. The blood feud is avoided whenever 
the murderer is voluntarily delivered up to the injured parties for 
vengeance to be executed, but this passes as something so dishonor- 
able that the clan is more likely to decide to kill him itself first. The 
high sense of honor which determines all the actions of the Bedouin 
is the basis of his morality. 

It was substantially this desert law that was still in force also in 
the cities of the Hijaz: Taif, Mecca, and Medina. Like the Bedouins 
in their tents, the individual clans here also were free and independ- 
ent in their quarters, submitting to orders from no one. In Mecca,* 
to be sure, the feeling of honor, sometimes exaggeratedly sensitive 
in the desert, was softened a little by a common interest in riie holy 

* See H. Lammens, La RepubHjue marckanie it la Mecjue vers Van 600 
de notre ere, BuU. de Plnst. Egypt. $ s^rie, t. 4, p. 23-54; Mecque ilaveUle de 
PHegire, Melanges de la Faculte Orientale de Beyrouth, 1924; La eitS arabe de 
Taif i la veille de Phi^e, 1922. 
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Ka‘bah and the trade dependent on its prosperity; since everyone 
participated in this, economic relationships were more complex and 
the preponderance of the prosperous clans over the poor ones was 
greater than in the desert. But in Medina, where agriculture and 
palm growing were the chief sources of livelihood, conditions were 
even more primitive. It is precisely at the beginning of the Islamic 
era that blood feuds had become so numerous that hardly anyone 
could leave his fortified grounds without risk.* 

In the north, in the Syrian desert, the Arabs were involved in 
world politics very much earlier.t Even under the Assyrian king 
Tiglath-Pileser III (745-728 b.c.) there was an Aribi kingdom there 
with its capital in the Jawf, which was ruled by queens and remained 
one of the vassal states of Assyria until the time of Esarhaddon 
(681-669 B.C.). The Babylonian king Nabunaid (556-539 B.c.) had 
his residence for some time in the oasis of Tayma, which was the 
base of his expeditions against the west. An Aramaic inscription 
from the Persian era found there indicates the organization of the 
city cult, with its priests and temple gods. As early as the period 
of the last Achaemenians the Nabatean state sprang up; during the 
Hellenistic period it controlled the caravan trade from South Arabia 
to Medina. It remained independent, since Alexander the Great’s 
last project, of conquering Arabia by sea from the east and west 
simultaneously, was not resumed by hb successors. The Nabatean 
capital was Petra, a mountain fortress lying about halfway between 
the Dead Sea and the tip of the Arabian Gulf; today important 
ruins and numerous inscriptions on its rock-cut tombs st£l bear 
witness to its flourbhing civilisation. For these inspriptions the 
Nabateans used Aramaic, which even under the Achaemenians had 
been made an official language; they took the titles of their 
officials and military leaders from the neighboring Hellenistic states. 
The Romans allowed them their independence as allies until the 
time of Trajan; but since they had already displayed an and>iguous 
attitude during the Jewbh insurrection under Titus, their kingdcmi 
was absorbed in 106 and made into Provincia Arabia. The civilized 
areas were marked off from the desert by a chain of fortifications, 
which were, however, far from being as strong as the Limes on the 

• See J. Wellhauseiii Medina vor dem Islam, Skizzen und Vorarbeiten, 4. 
Heft, I, Berlin, 1889. 

t See H. Oussaud, Let Arabes en Syria avam Fislatnbme, Flacu, 1907. 
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Rhine and on the Danube frontier.* At first Petra’s conunerce was 
drawn to Bostra, wheftce caravans proceeded to Chalcis, below the 
Lebanon, and Emesa, Edessa, and Hatra toward the north and east. 

The Nabateans found a more fortunate heir in Palmyra, which 
was also ruled by Arabs, though the strongly Hellenized Arameans 
constituted die majority of its inhabitants. In the wars between 
Rome and the Parthians it was strengthened by a prudent neutrality, 
and by the time of Augustus was able to extend its trade connections 
as far as Rome, Dacia, Gaul, and Spain. It was shown special favor 
at this time by the Severian dynasty, half Semitic itself. Under the 
emperor Alexander Severus the dynasty of the Julii Aurelii Septimii 
grew powerful there. From 260 on, successful wars against the Per- 
sians had enabled King Odenat to extend his rule over the whole of 
Syria; he was even acknowledged by the weak Roman emperor 
Gallienus as co-emperor for the Orient. After his death in 268 his 
wife, Zenobia, maintained his power for a time, until Aurelianus 
destroyed Palmyra in 273. Her tragic fate must have made a deep 
impression on the desert Arabs. In the first centuries of Isbm the 
saga of Queen Zabba, by this time retaining only a very loose connection 
with historical events, was still being related. 

After this there were no more independent Arab states in the 
north. The Romans and their successors, the Byzantines, were 
always able to gain Arabs as vassak on the border of the wilderness 
and with their help ward off the incursions of the nomads into the 
settled regions. In the sixth century we find the Ghassanid dynasty 
at Damascus in thk position, as rulers of the country east of die 
Jordan. Hie most famous prince of this house, al-Harith V, was 
des^nated by Justinian in 529 as patricius and phylarch and en- 
trusted with supreme authority over all the Arabs in nordiem Syria. 
After his death the power which had been united in his hands once 
again dissolved into fragmentary principalities, and after their 
victory over the Persians the East Roman emperors allowed the 
country to be ruled by its own officials. It is not until the Muslim 
ondaught that another Ghassanid is encountered as supreme ruler 
of the Syrian Arabs.t 

The same policy toward the Arabs as that of the Romans was 

* S^jnifiooidy, the few Latin loan words in Andiic aU stem from die nuli- 
tuyt strata (our “street”) is skat; castra is qasr (whence Sp. Alcazar), and 
ptaatistm (G. Pfdz) is bidad, i.e., locality. 

tTh. Ndldeke, Die Qhassardsehen Fkrsten aus dem House Qafnas, Abb. der 
Akadatstia der Wissettsebaften, Berlin, 1887. 
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practiced by their hereditary enemies, the Persians. Shapur I (241- 
272) himself is supposed to have designated ‘Amr ibn- Adi from the 
Lakhmid house as king of the Babylonian Arabs. But around 328 
Imru’u-l-Qays, ‘Amr’s son, is apparently indicated as vassal of the 
Romans in the inscription on his tombstone, found at Nemarah, 
southeast of Damascus. His successors, as Persian satraps, had their 
seat at Hirah, about ten miles south of the ruins of Babylon. They 
were generally at war with the Ghassanids, whose king Mundhir 
conquered Hirah around 575 and destroyed it. Their subjects had 
already professed Nestorian Christianity for some time, ' whereas 
they themselves clung strongly to their pagan beliefs. Only* the last 
ruler of this house, Nu'man III (580-602), went over to Chris- 
tianity, at least outwardly. Since on several occasions the Persians 
had found him refractory, Chosroes II lured him to his residence at 
Ctesiphon and had him removed. The consequences were not long 
in appearing. In 610 three thousand Arabs attacked the Euphrates 
area and decisively defeated the Persians at Dhu Qar. The absence 
of a strong border watch also facilitated the Muslim conquest of the 
country later on. 

The religion of the Arabs, as well as their political life, was on a 
thoroughly primitive level.* Like so many other peoples of low 
culture, the Arabs also believed that their natural surroundings were 
chatted with forces superior to those of man, but which appropriate 
means could compel to serve him. On a somewhat higher plane these 
forces were represented as being like the human soul, but gifted 
with dangerous power; they became demons. In particular the 
Semites regarded trees, caves, springs, and lat^e stones as being 
inhabited by spirits; like the Black Stone of Islam in a comer of 
the Ka‘bah at Mecca, in Petra and other places in Arabia stones were 
venerated also. But these demons were accorded reverence only 
after they revealed their names to mankind, as Yahweh did to Jacob 
in his dream at Beth-El. It was only after the name of a demon 
was known that it was possible to appeal to him effectively. Through 
the ritual, at the core of which there lay the sacrifice, the gods 
entered into a blood tie with the worshiping tribe; they became its 
patron and often its ancestral lord, so that their original nature be- 
comes very indistinct. Every tribe worshiped its own god, but also 
recognized the power of other tribal gods in their own sphere. 
Amoi^ the Arabs, in any case, the bond between a tribe and its god 

• See J. Wellhausen, Reste arabsichen Heidenttmn, z. ed., Berlin, 1897. 
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was not so intimate as that in Israel, for instance, betweMi Yahweh 
and his people. Individual clans sometimes named themselves after 
other gods than those of the tribe, and the same divinity was wor- 
shiped by various tribes. The gods had fixed abodes, in which, after 
the tribe departed, they enjoyed the worship of its successors; the 
tribe returned to them once or twice a year on holidays. 

Certain holy places exercised a special attraction. Various tribes 
would make a pilgrimage to ‘Ukaz, for instance, and to Mecca, often 
from a great distance. On festival days the Lord’s Truce reigned in 
the wilderness. Fairs and market days became associated wirii the 
religious ceremony, and led to an exchange not only of wares but 
of spiritual goods as well. It was to a large extent to these fairs, and 
so indirectly to religion, that the Arabs owed the possession of a 
common world outlook, common customs and obligatory notions 
of honor, as well as their poetic expression in the established forms 
of a language transcending all dialects. 

Three goddesses in particular had elevated themselves above the 
circle of the inferior demons. The goddess of fate, al-Manat, cor- 
responding to the Tyche Soteira of the Greeks, though known in 
Mecca, was worshiped chiefly among the neighboring Bedouin 
tribes of the Hudhayl. Allat— “the Goddess,” who in Taif was called 
ar-Rabbah, “the Lady,” and whom Herodotus equates with Urania 
—corresponded to the great mother of the gods, Astarte of the 
northern Semites; al-‘Uzza, “the Mightiest,” worshiped in the 
planet Venus, was merely a variant form. 

In addition to all these gods and goddesses the Arabs, like many 
other primitive peoples, believed in a God who was creator of the 
world, Allah, whom the Arabs did not, as has often been thought, 
owe to the Jews and Christians. At first, to be sure, the ritual bond 
applied only to those gods who were closer to the Arabs than Allah, 
the great god of the worlds, but on the eve of Islamic times this cult 
no longer filled, as it did among primitive men, the entire religious 
consciousness of the Arabs. The more the significance of rite cult 
declined, the greater became the value of a general religious temper 
associated with Allah. Among the Meccans he was already coming 
to take the place of the old moon-god Hubal as the lord of the 
Ka‘bah; because cf this a Christian poet in Hirah, ‘Adi ibn-Zayd, 
could unhesitatingly call on him next to the Messiah as witness to 
an oath. Allah was actually the guardian of contracts, though at 
first these were still settled at a special ritual locality and so sub- 
ordinate to the supervision of an idol. In particular he was regarded 
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as the guardian of die alien guest, though cinmderatkm for him st31 
lagged behind duty to one’s kinsmen. Immutably ordained ha was 
regarded as his will. This belief in fate did not have an enfeeblh^ 
effect on the Arab, but merely spurred him rni to attain his goal 
without help from above. But together widi this there was often 
manifested a recognition of the triviality of all earthly endeavor, as 
in the famous verses of the poet-king Imru’u-l-Qays (who eidiausted 
hinuelf in an endless series of adventum subsidized by Byzantium 
in a vain attempt to revive the rule of his house, the iUndah, estab- 
lidied by his grandfather for a short time amoi^ me tribes of 
northern Arabia): **Are we not subject to a blind Fatie and allow 
ourselves to be deceived by food and drink? We are birds, flies and 
worms, and yet bolder than ravening wolves. The roots of nay 
nobility reach deep into the eardi, but Death robs me of my yout^ 
my body and my life and soon brings me to dint. How can I hope 
for compassion from Fate, which spares not the solid mountains, 
since I know it will shortly clutch me in its talons, as it dealt with 
my father Hujr and my grandfather?” 

This inner disintegration of paganism was still further accelerated 
by the influence of the monotheistic religions which for a long time 
had been finding adherents in Arabia. In South Arabia, as mentioned 
above, the influence of Judaism became so powerful for a time diat 
native rulers were converted to it and persecuted die Christians 
engaged in struggling against it. In the oases in die northwest, in 
Tayma, Khaybar, Yathrib, and Fadak, Jews had been immigrating 
since the first century a.d. and had become rich; they dwelt in 
isolated communides, but had undoubtedly already converted some 
Arabs and assimilated them. Their language conformed entirely to 
diat of the populadon. Although indispensable as farmers, traders, 
and goldsmiths, they were nevertheless mistrusted by the Bedouins 
and could scarcely have exerted any profound religious influence on 
them. 

Christianity approached die Arabs, extremely sensitive to ex- 
ternal ipipressions, in quite a different way. All the Bedouins in the 
north were in intimate contact with the indigenous Aramean popula- 
tion, whose civilization had long since been swallowed up by Qiris- 
tianity. In the Roman Empire Christianity exercised a great power of 
attraction simply as the state religion, but even the L^hnud dynasty 
in Hirah in the service of the Persians had finally gone over to the 
Christian faith of their urban subjects. Inner Arabia also, especially 
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the trading cities of the Hijaz, must have been permeated by a 
knowledge of Christian'teachings and customs, however superficial, 
as a result of the steady trafBc with related tribes in the north. The 
anchorites, whose cells must have spread from Palestine and die 
Sinai peninsula far into the desert, no doubt also made a great many 
contributions. In addition, the* desert was an asylum for some sects 
persecuted by the established church, and precisely these may often 
have spread their doctrines with more success than the orthodox 
state church. 

As mentioned above, the Arabs owed their awareness of con- 
sdtuting a people, in spite of all tribal contradictions, principally to 
their most important common spiritual possession, their poetry, 
which to a certain extent evolved and expanded under the auspices 
of religion. Poetry had probably already been associated with reli- 
gion since its earliest beginnings. No doubt its primary impulse lay 
in the play instinct, in the pleasure in sound and rhythm, which 
helped primitive man endure the burdens of life; among the 'nomads 
the first little melodies may have ariseaon the march. But at the same 
time the word, solemnly spoken, gave primitive man a guarantee of 
attaining any desired effect by nothing more than his own powers; 
in this way the ancient art of speech simultaneously served magic, 
which on this cultural level was not yet hostilely counterposed to 
religion. In war particularly, the duty of cursing the enemy fell to 
whoever had power over the right word, as Balak demanded of 
Balaam. The malediction, when faith in its magical power waned, 
evolved into the satirical poem, passing from relations between the 
tribes into the sphere of personalities, where as a feared weapon it 
finally degenerated into a source of income for, the poet unafraid of 
blackmail. Sexual love in Arab poetry, as among most primitive peo- 
ples, also played only a subordinate role. In the only artistic poetry 
known to us it served the poet merely as an overture to his real 
theme, the glorification of his own person or of his tribe, and among 
professional bards the eulogy of a patron. The form of these ten- 
dentious poems (qasidahs, as they were called) had been established 
for a long time. The qasidah began with the expression of a yearn- 
ing for vanished happiness in love; but before the poet touched on 
his real object, he first had to regale his audience widi descriptions 
of nature. In the description of the desert and its characteristic 
animals, such as the camel, with which their lives were bound up, 
the Arabs produced remarkable work. But riiese portrayals were not 
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based on personal observation either, but expressed in forms handed 
down from of old. Accordingly, this art did not afford the singer 
much occasion to display his own personality. Only the sharpest 
contrasts are set off against each other: the wandering poet-^g 
Imru’u-l-Qays, whose ancestors, of the princely South Arab Kindah 
clan, had united the most powerful Bedouin tribes in the norffi at 
the turn of the sixth century for devastating raids into the Roman 
and Persian empires, and who wore himself out in the attempt to 
regain this position for his house until he was finally poisoned as 
guest of the Byzantine emperor at Ancyra in Asia Mindf ; Zuhayr, 
^e poet of distilled worldly wisdom; the professional bard al-A‘sha, 
whose begging excursions led him as far as South Arabia. Not only 
the artistic poets, but the goatherds of the Hudhayl, who pitched 
their tents near Mecca, also made poetical use of a common lan- 
guage, which, though fed by all dialects and understood every- 
where, was still sharply distinguished from daily speech. This song 
language, which we find among many primitive peoples, seems to 
have prevailed not only throughout Najd and the Hijaz but as far 
as the interior of Babylonia. It became the mother of classical Arabic, 
which Islam made into a world language in the Near East and along 
the entire southern coast of the Mediterranean. 

2. The Prophet Muhammad 

Mecca, the Arab prophet’s birthplace (which Ptolemy calls Mac- 
oraba, probably after the South Arabian miqrab, “temple”) lies in 
the Hijaz, in a stony, barren valley stretching from north to south 
between the mountains of Abu Qubays in the east and Jabal Hindi 
in the west. In the center of its stands the Ka’bah, a four-cornered 
structure, (now i 6 ‘/^ yards high, after many reconstructions), in 
the comer of which the Black Stone, probably the oldest idol wor- 
shiped there, is imbedded in the wall 58 14 inches off the floor. The 
Ka'bah contained an image of the moon-god Hubal, in addition to 
which the three goddesses Allat, al-Uzza, and al-Manat were wor- 
shiped. The famous spring Zamzam, around which the city no doubt 
sprang up, gushes out in the temple court. Even before Muhammad 
its area «ras regarded as haram, that is, holy and inviolable. Mecca 
was subject to the Quraysh tribe; among them the families of 
Makhzum and Umayyah were the most looked up to. The wealth 
of die city rested on the commerce bound up with the ceremonial 
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pilgrimage to riie Ka'bah and die near-by mountain of 'Arafat. 
Mecca was the transfer j^int for the caravan trade between South 
Arabia and Syria. Twice a year, during the seventh month, the 
Rajab, and from the eleven^ to the iim of the New Year, in 
Dhu-l-Qa'dah, Dhu-l-Hijjah, and Muharram, a general truce pre- 
vailed in the country, not only in die cities, but throughout Nordi 
Arabia, so that die caravans which had been fitted out in Mecca 
could arrive at their destinadons in safety. 

The birth year of the Prophet has not been handed down; it is 
generally reckoned at about 570, but no doubt must be assumed to 
be somewhat later.* His clan, the banu Hashim, does not seem 
to have played a role of any disrincdon in the city. No matter how 
energetically tradition attempts to glorify the Prophet from the 
very beginning on, it cannot conceal the fact that at the time he was 
bom his family was in quite wretched circumstances. His father 
'Abdallah, the son of 'Abd-al-Muttalib, is supposed to have been a 
petty merchant and to have died two months after the boy’s birdi 
on a business trip to Medina. A few years later he was followed by 
his wife, Aminah, of the Zuhrah clan, and so the orphan grew up 
under the guardianship first of his grandfather, 'Abd-al-Muttalib, 
then of his uncle, Abu Talib. The only credible testimony as to 
the Prophet’s youth in our possession are the verses in the Qur’an, 
Surah 93: 6-1 1: 

Did He not find thee tm orphan and gave thee a home? 

And found thee erring and guided thee^ 

And found thee needy and enriched thee. 

As to the orphan therefore wrong him not; 

And as to him that asketh of thee, chide him not away; 

And as for the favors of thy Lord, tell them abroad. 

When Muhammad had grown up, he entered the service of 
Khadijah, a rich merchant’s widow. The latter was indep«idently 
cartyuig on the business inherited from her first two hu^ands, since 
women in pre-Isiamic Arabia generally, e^>ecially if they were 
economically independent, enjoyed far greater freedom tlum later. 
In her service Muhammad seems to have accompanied some Meccan 
caravans to the south, periuips also to Bostra, which as the principal 
B}f'zantine fortress east of the Jordan was a central resort for the 

* H. Laimnens, Vige de Mahomet et la ehronotogie de la Sira, Jourmd 
asiadque, sine XI, t. 171, p. zo9-x5o. 
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grain trade. Even at that time he seems to have displayed particular 
talent; at any rate his employer, though she was about fifteen years 
older, conceived a lively attachment for him. She herself proposed 
marriage to him, and this marriage not only raised hra above 
material needs but apparently satisfied him in other ways as well. 
Four daughters seem to have sprung from their connection, and 
two sons as well, who, however, died in childhood. As husband he 
no doubt at first devoted himself to his wife’s enterprises with zeal; 
nor in later life did he deny his being a merchant; in hisj metaphor- 
ical speech he had a fondness for allusions to trade. \ 

Muhammad’s interest must have turned to religious questions very 
early. This was far from unusual for the more profoimd spirits 
among his contemporaries, whom pagan worship no longer satisfied. 
According to tradition, he met Jews and Christians on his travels, 
but in Mecca itself he probably associated with Christians, whose 
biblical knowledge, to be sure, was extremely meager. The belief in 
Allah filled him more and more and made him perceive the empti- 
ness of the other gods. But in the first few years of his activity as 
preacher he also must have acknowledged the three goddesses of the 
Ka'bah, whom his countrymen regarded as daughters of Allah. In 
one of his revelations he called them superior beings (gharmiq),* 
whose intercession might be hoped for. Later on he recognized only 
the angels as intercessors with the Lord. As his monotheistic aware- 
ness became more acute, he must have withdrawn this concession; 
in the Surah 53 he contested the belief that these goddesses were the 
daughters of Allah. Later tradition could regard tMs concession only 
as an aberration Satan had seduced him into, and consequently post- 
poned it to the time of his deepest need in Mecca, as an act of 
desperation he disavowed the very next day. 

But whereas some of his contemporaries, such as the poet Umay- 
yah ibn-abi-as-Salt in Taif, a town next to Mecca, were content 
with a general monotheism, Muhammad seems to have flung him- 
self into die arms of asceticism and succumbed to broodings about 
his soul’s salvation for whole nights through on Mt. Hira, near 
Mecca. His insight into the emptiness of his countrymen’s polythe- 
ism posed for him the problem: how long was God going to leave 

* Actually white herons. Perhaps some obscure notion reached die Prophet 
about the divine bird of the E^ptians, the pheonix, the gray heron? Cf. J.J. 
Hess in Zeitsebrift der Deutsehen MorgentSnditchen Oerellsebaft, 69 (1915) 
pp. 385-a. 
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them in di^elief, since I^e had, after all, revealed Himself to other 
peoples through His prophets? Thus the thought ripened within him 
that he himself had been called to this mission of a prophet But for 
a long time a native shyness prevented him from appearing as 
prophet in public, and it was not until he underwent an extraordi- 
nary experience on Mt. Hira that his doubts were dissipated. A figure 
once appeared before him there, which he later represented to be 
the angel Gabriel, and to which Muhammad ascribed the voice 
within which told him he had been sent by God. His wife at once 
believed in his divine mission, and he himself was rid of his last 
doubts when the attacks during which the divine voice called him 
were repeated more and more often. As soon as these were over he 
proclaimed as a revelation what he thought he had heard. At first 
he* aroused no particular sensation among his countrymen. They 
were accustomed to the emergence in almost every tribe of a sooth- 
sayer, or kahin, as well as a poet, who would ascribe his decisions 
concerning the conflicts and the doubtful questions (of murder, 
theft, strayed camels, etc.) which were laid before him to his 
supernatural familiar {sahib) and announce them in the same rhymed 
prose as the prophet his revelations. Again and again Muhammad 
had to take precautions against being placed on the same level as 
such people. 

At the core of Muhammad’s oldest revelations there was the ex- 
pectation of a judgment day for each individual; he himself stood 
in fear of it, like the earliest Christians, and as the Christian sectar- 
ians of his own time might still have done. It was only later that he 
spoke of a great judgment on his Entire people which would wipe 
Allah’s enemies and his own from off the face of the earth. In con- 
trast to these visions of terror he then portrayed the joys of paradise 
in glowing colors. Iranian concepts persisted with him, as they did 
with Aramean Christians; by the way, a sculptured work in Palmyra 
shows the deceased dining in -festive clothing. 

The exaltation experienced by the Prophet during these first years 
found expression in the very form of his discourses, the bold images 
and rhetorical diction which are full of rhythmic movement and are 
marked by genuine poetic feeling. Like the sayings of the pagan 
kahins, they are usually quite brief and often introduced by odd 
formulae of oaths. 

His wife and daughters were followed by his cousin ‘Ali, his slave 
and freedman T^yd, and his friends Abu Bakr and Sa’d ibn-abi- 
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Waqqas in being converted to a belief in his preaching; the sequence 
of these first faithful believers is not certain and has often been 
inverted later out of dynastic considerations.* Muhammad’s other 
followers at first were only slaves and paupers, though in the begin- 
ning he seems to have been on good terms with the ruling classes as 
well, whose pride in the famous sanctuary of his native city was 
shared by him. It was only after he attacked the belief in the gods of 
their fathers that they felt themselves affected and imperiled. What 
they thought particularly offensive in his preaching of tl:|e last judg- 
ment was the doctrine of the resurrection of the body.\Moreover, 
they were averse to seeing him, a man from an inferior qlan, at the 
head of a community, however small, like a state within a state. He 
defended himself gainst the attacks of these opponents in discourses 
which became more and more violent, rising to the point of maledic- 
tion; among them he even named his own uncle Abu Lahab. 

Muhammad demanded of his followers profession of belief in the 
One God and the surrender to God’s will, islam, after which his 
religion took its name. Probably very early he also levied a poor-tax 
for the maintenance of needy members of the community, but it 
was only later in Medina that it assumed greater significance. The 
chief duty of the faithful, by virtue of which they professed mem- 
bership in the community, was praying at first twice, then three 
times, and only later five times a day. O^er religious exercises, such 
as the calling on God, particularly in nocturnal vigils, which Mu- 
hammad himself, after the example of Christian ascetics, practiced 
zealously, were regarded as private matters. But no doubt from the 
very beginning these prayers were preceded by ablutions, such as 
were also customary in some Christian sects. 

In the unsuccessful and exhausting struggle against the disbelief 
of his aristocratic fellow citizens, Muhammad consoled hin^lf by 
the example of earlier prophets who had had no better a t^e of it. 
In his earlier revelations, accordingly, he showed a preference for 
referring to their histories, particularly that of Moses. His acquaint- 
anceship with biblical material was, to be sure, extremely superficial 
and rich in errors. He may have owed some of its characteristics 
to the Jewish legends of the Haggadah, but more to Christian teach- 
ers who in addition acquainted him with the Gospel of the Infancy, 

*See Th. Noldeke, Zur tmdemiosen Gestdtung der Urgesebiebte des 
hUma, Zeitscbrift der Deutseben Morgenlandiscben QeseUscbaft, 52 (1898), 
1^ 16-38. * 
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the legend of the Seven Sleepers, the saga of Alexander, and the 
other recurrent themes of medieval world literature. In addition 
there were some Arab tales, such as the one about the destruction 
of the tribe of Thamud, for which he probably invented the trifling 
story of the prophet Salih as a necessary supplement. In these tales 
his style became more and more diffuse and less fiery; he was fond 
of garnishing them with long rhetorical discussions concemii^ the 
apprehension of God by means of the portents scattered throughout 
nature. 

But his adversaries soon became dissatisfied with a simple rejection 
of his sermons. Scenting a danger to their general welfare in the 
spread of the new faith, they tortured the slaves and freedmen who 
professed adherence to him. The Prophet himself remained secure 
in the protection of his clan. Indeed, Muhammad’s friend Abu Baler 
is said to have expended a substantial portion of his possessions in 
buying martyrs freedom; but of course his own means were far 
from adequate to protect all his fellow believers from insult. Ac- 
cordingly, the Prophet made up his mind to withdraw at least a 
part of his community beyond the reach of their persecutors 
through flight. Since at that time he did not consider his religion to 
be very different from Christianity, he referred his followers to the 
Abyssinian negus, the nearest political representative of Christianity 
within range. Muhammad’s pagan countrymen had connections with 
South Arabia, which at this time belonged tp the Persian Empire. 
But Persia was an ancient enemy of the Christian powers; the 
victory the Persians had won in 614 against the Byzantines in Syria 
had been hailed by Muhammad’s fellow citizens with joy, while 
he warned them, in Surah 30 of the Qur’an, of an imminent counter- 
blow. So he was making no miscalculation in assuming that the 
Christian negus would accord a refuge to his followers, persecuted 
by the pagans. This emigration is said to have taken place in the 
fifth year of his prophetic mission. We are told that the emigrants, 
eighty-two men and a few women, included the Prophet’s daughter 
Ruqayyah and her husband ‘Uthman, the future third caliph. 

Meanwhile the community remaining behind in Mecca gained 
a valuable new member through the conversion of 'Umar ibn-al- 
Khattab, who on his mother’s side was related to the wealdiy and 
powerful Makhzum clan and by virtue of his personal qualities 
enjoyed great prestige in the city. The impression this conversion 
made was all the greater because up to then ‘Umar had pardculaily 
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distinguished himself as one of Muhammad’s opponents, who con- 
sequently sought to make up for this defection by stronger meas- 
ures; they proclaimed a boycott against Muhammad and all his 
followers and shut them up in their quarter in the ravine of Abu 
Talib. Although the latter, his uncle and foster father, was persist- 
ently indifferent to his mission, he nevertheless indignantly rejected 
the suggestion of the Meccans that he withdraw his protecting hand. 
As a matter of fact, in a little while the Meccans had to lift the 
boycott, which could not be made effective. But sooji afterward 
the Prophet was smitten by two heavy blows; in the sanie year, 619, 
both his wife and his uncle Abu Talib died. The latter’s place was 
taken by his brother Abu Lahab, a fanatical opponent of the new 
religion, whom the Prophet himself had cursed in a surah, but who, 
as head of the clan, was honor-bound to assume his protection. How- 
ever, this unnatural relationship could not last long. 

This desperate situation gave the Prophet the idea of seeking his 
salvation outside Mecca. After making a vain attempt to recruit 
followers at the great fairs in the neighborhood, he tried his luck 
at Taif, a more southerly city whose inhabitants, the Thaqif, had 
active trade relationships with the Meccans. But he found just as 
little understanding for his preaching there as among his fellow 
citizens; he was not only sneered at, but driven away by stoning and 
had to seek asylum in the orchard of a pagan fellow tribesman. He 
did not dare return to Mecca before receiving a solemn assurance 
of protection from a respected kinsman in his clan. 

In March 620 at the next pilgrimage festival, Muhammad at- 
tempted to win followers for his teachings among the numerous 
strangers streaming in and out of the whole of Arabia. While en- 
gaged in this, he met some members of the Khazraj tribe resident 
in Medina. This city harbored a large community of Jews, Arrho in 
die endless feuds must often have threatened the pagans with die 
awaited Messiah as the avenger of the injuries inflicted on them. 
This had familiarized these Medinese with the concept of a divine 
messenger, and they accepted Islam, primarily because as a result of 
the fortunes of their community they were quite differently pre- 
pared for religious ideas than the sated, worldly Meccans. 

Their city, which at that dme was still called Yathrib and not 
Medina (Mediiut Rasul-AUah, “the city of the Aposde of God”) 
till later, lies in a well-watered plain of the northern Hijaz, near the 
mountain ridge separadng the Najd from die Tihamah. Like other 
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chrilized cities in the oases of northwestern Arabia* Yathrib con- 
sisted of individual cultivated plots of ground and permanent houses, 
which lay strewn about between palm plantations, gardens, and 
sowed fields. The rulers of this oasis were the tribes of Aus and 
Khazraj, later included under the Muslim honorary name of Ansar, 
that is, “the Helpers” (of the Prophet). They considered themselves 
South Arabs. Before they immigrated into Medina, the city is sup- 
posed to have been in the hands of the Jews. But the latter's 
economic power was apparently broken as a result of the above- 
mentioned South Arabian campaign of the Abyssinian satrap 
Abraha; from then on the Jews had lived dispersed among the Aus 
and Khazra), who had begun by being squatters on their land. Only 
the Qaynuqa' tribe had kept its enclosed quarter, but had likewise 
lost its land. Land was held only by tbe tribes of Nadir and 
Qurayzah, who lived among the Aus and had just recently attained 
an equal footing in their political relations with them. 

The Medinese Arabs had become peasants, living in hedged-in 
courtyards, but they had not yet given up the free customs of 
nomadic life. They were not subject to any central authority, but 
because of their sedentary life were no longer able as before to avoid 
the new conflicts continually arising. As a result there were con- 
tinuous internal struggles and finally a civil war between the two 
tribes of the Aus and Khazraj, which divided the sympathies of the 
entire city. The Aus had succumbed to the Khazraj; some of them 
had accepted a humiliating peace and by losing their land had almost 
sunk to the level of squatters; the others, through an excess of pride, 
had preferred being driven off ail their land. But in alliance with 
the Jewish tribes Nadir and Qurayzah, the Aus had rallied once 
again and had beaten the Khazraj in a great and decisive battle 
at Bu'ath after a lengthy struggle; but there was no honorable peace 
as a result. The internecine strife continued, and insecurity finally 
became so great that a man could no longer go aboqt his affairs 
without constant fear of death. Both tribes must have found this 
condition all the more insupportable inasmuch as they had not yet 
lost consciousness of their unity. But no one among them had 
enough prestige to quell the dissension; an arbiter, long- since indis- 
pensable, could only come from outside. The office might have 
fallen to some heathen kahin. Instead, the murderous fratricidal 
strife had smoothed the way for the Prophet. 

The six Khazrajites whom Muhannnad had met during the 620 
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pilgrimage returned home and became active on behalf of the new 
faith, aided by one of the Muslims who had previously emigrated to 
Abyssinia. The next year live of them came back again to Mecca 
with seven newly won believers and met Muhammad at the *Aqabah, 
the pass between Mina and Mecca. Here he enjoined upon them 
the basic laws of Islam and dismissed them again in the company 
of an able reader of the Qur’an. 

At this time, according to tradition, the mother community in 
Mecca was undergoing another crisis. Muhammad’s account of a 
supernatural, nocturnal journey, in Gabriel’s company, td Jerusalem 
and then into Heaven, is supposed to have aroused a shotted incre- 
dulity among some of the believers; but by his example of unshak- 
able faith Abu Bakr had succeeded in silencing the skeptics. This 
heavenly ascension of the Prophet, however, which was later given 
frequent treatment in the poetic legends of all Islamic literature, 
possibly belongs to the very beginning of his mission; such visions 
during the seer’s vigil are tesdhed to among some primitive peoples. 
In 6 z 2 quite a substantial number of new believers from Medina 
were already coming to the pilgrimage, members of both the Aus 
and Khazraj tribes, and now Muhammad formally had his uncle 
‘Abbas take him out of the society of his clan into the protection 
of the new believers, at another meeting on the ‘Aqabah. 

Very quietly, in the summer of 622, Muhammad’s followers left 
Mecca and proceeded to Yathrib. The Prophet himself, accompanied 
by Abu Ba^, did not follow them until autumn, since he first had 
to settle some of his followers’ business affairs. On September 20, 
<$22, he arrived in Qubah, a suburb about three-fourths of a mile 
south of Medina. He waited five days before moving into the city. 
In order not to arouse any jealousy, he gave his she-camel a free 
rein; she set herself down in the quarter of the Khazraj, and the 
Prophet first took up his sojourn at the house of one of them. This 
Hijrah of the Prophet— that is, not a flight, but a migration which 
constituted a break with an untenable past and the beginning of a 
new life— with justice seemed so impoitant to the Muslims that 
under the rule of the second caliph, their new calendar opened with 
it. As a natural result, they had to accept the beginning of the year 
as being that of the era, also. 

Shordy afterward the Prophet apparently set up his own house- 
hold. Like that of his new fellow citizens, it consisted of a number of 
living and working quarters in the center of a court surrounded by 
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brick walls. These were made out of palm stems and roofed over 
with palm leaves overiud by a covering of lime. Later the Prophet’s 
courtyard acquired a reception tent with expensive materials and 
carpets, for accepting the submission of the tribal delegations in a 
dignified way. During the lifetime of the Prophet, this was the 
courtyard the believers assembled in for daily prayers. 

Muhammad’s principal support in his new home were those 
countrymen of his who had migrated from Mecca, the Muhajinm 
(emigres). Whereas the Meccans with some means dispersed 
throughout the quarters of the city, the fairly large number without 
money or homes among them remained in the Prophet’s neighbor- 
hood, with no fixed dwelling place, and stayed overnight in the 
suffah, a covered gallery in his courtyard. They formed his body- 
guard and contributed a good deal toward raising his prestige among 
his new fellow citizens. 

The task of peacemaker, which fell to him as a matter of course, 
was performed by him in the second year after his arrival, when 
war with Mecca was looming up, in a very detailed treaty between 
the inhabitants of the city, the text of which has come down to us. 
The various clans agreed to form one community under Allah’s pro- 
tection. But since the believers were the moving spirit of the com- 
munity, and since according to ancient Arab views their actions 
were binding on everyone, they automatically achieved the ascend- 
ancy. The general feuding code was eliminated. The murderer was 
subject to blood vengeance, but no one was permitted to take his 
side. The community was to stand together against external enemies, 
but the Jews, when it was not a question of an attack on the city 
itself, were obligated only to contribute to the costs of the war, not 
to participate actively. 

The Prophet’s religious interests in the early days of his stay in 
Medina were governed by his relationship to the Jews.* On his 
arrival he must have hoped that they would be converted to his 
doctrines, and so he attempted to win them over by adapting the 
ritual of his community to theirs in some points. After the example 
of the Jewish fast on the Day of Atonement, the tenth of Tishri, 
he established a fast for the day of the ’Ashura, the tenth of Muhar- 
ram. Whereas his believers in Mecca had prayed only twice a day, 
now, after the example of the Jews, he introduced a third prayer at 

* See A. J. Wensinck, Mobammed m de Joden te Medina^ Leiden, 1908. 
IH. Z. (J. W.) Hinhbeig, Israel in Arsdna, Tel Aviv, 1945 (Hebrew).] 
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midday. Since in Medina he and his community were able from the 
very bc^innifig to hold divine service in public undisturbed, he now 
appointed a prayer caller, the mu'adhdhin. In this, to be sure, he 
was already setting himself in opposition to both monotheistic 
religions. While in Oriental synagogues blasts of die trumpet were 
the summons to prayer, the Christians made use of great wooden 
clappers (semanteries) in place of church bells. In contradistinction 
to both customs, Muhammad chose the human voice for calling his 
believers to prayer. As the day of public prayer he settle4 on Friday, 
corresponding to the Jewish Sabbath, and in contrast ^ the Jews 
allowed the rest of the day to be free for worldly affair^ 

But Muhammad soon got into all sorts of disputes with the Jewish 
scholars. However meager their knowledge in such a remote com- 
munity might have been, they were nevertheless very superior in 
positive information and acuteness of perception to the completely 
untrained Prophet; the gaps of various kinds in his knowledge of 
the Old Testament, which he had left unguarded in the Meccan 
surahs, could not remain concealed from them. But their sneering 
allusions to this were unable to shake his faith in the troth of his 
revelations. The opposition of the Jews to his doctrines could only 
lead him to conclude that they had fallen away from the true faith 
and falsified the Holy Scriptures which he himself had recognized 
as emanating from God. 

This struggle with the Jews soon had practical consequences as 
well. He laid continually greater emphasis on the national Arab 
character of his religion. He did not, to be sure, abolish the ‘Ashura 
fast, which he had borrowed from the Jews, and which even today 
still survives in custom as a voluntary exercise, but in addition he 
introduced a fast, still practiced today, throughout Ramadan, the 
ninth month of the lunar year. While the Christians merely abstained 
from eating meat during their quadragesimal fast, during this month 
Muhammad demanded that his believers abstain throughout the day 
from every form of nourishment, allowing diem in return die lib- 
erty of makii^ amends for it after sundown. It is not yet clear 
whether he borrowed this prescription from some gnostic sect or the 
Manicheans, whose missionaries penetrated Arabia too. He can 
scarcely have known anything of the Harranians in Mesopotamia, 
who likewise had a March hst in honor of die moon. 

After the Projdiet had diandoned hope of converdng the Jews, 
die lore of his native Mecca came to die fore in his religious con- 
cepts. To enhance the value of this lore, he traced it back to Abra- 
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ham: who now was regarded by him not merely as one of the 
numerous prophets of old but as the very founder of the true faith 
of Islam. It was Abraham, he decided, who had founded the sanc- 
tuary in Mecca for his son Ishmael and established the pilgrimage 
festival. This only needed to be purified of the pagan abuses of a 
later time for a direct connection with the divine tradition of Abra- 
ham to be re-established. 

In this way he also laid down the first and most important goal 
of his foreign policy, the subjugation of his pagan countrymen. Be- 
cause of circumstances he was unable to begin an immediate and 
systematic campaign against them. The emigrants (Muhajirun) 
were held back from a war against their kinfolk by the ancient Arab 
conception of honor, and the Medinese were scarcely inclined to 
break the peace with their powerful neighbors. But the Meccan 
caravans which passed by Medina very soon aroused a lust for 
booty among the impoverished believers, who as emigres in the 
thickly settled city at first had to struggle with great need, and 
whom the Prophet kept reminding of the injustices inflicted on 
them. Even in the first year and the beginning of the second, Mu- 
hammad is supposed to have made several vain attempts to intercept 
these caravans. Not un* 1 the beginning of the holy month of Rajab 
did a raiding party sent out by him under sealed orders succeed in 
surprising* a very richly laden Meccan caravan— whose military 
escort was proceeding with unconcerned confidence in God’s Truce 
—and bringing home a heavy booty. But when this breach of the 
tribal moral code aroused a storm of indignation in Medina itself, 
Muhammad denied the deed, which had incontestably been done in 
accordance with his desires, as resting on a misinterpretation of his 
orders. It was only in a later revelation, when the sight of the rich 
booty had sufficiently aroused his greed, that he dared declare war 
against unbelievers, and the division of the spoils, justified, even in 
the holy month. 

Two months’ later another occasion for a sortie presented itself. 
The Syrian caravan from Gaza, in which nearly every Meccan firm 
had some capital involved, was imminently expected in Mecca. Its 
leader was Abu Sufyan, the head of the Umayyah house. At Mu- 
hammad’s summons three hundred volunteers were found from 
among the Muhajirun as well as the Medinese, ready for a raid on 
-the caravan. But Abu Sufyan was already prepared for an attack 

• (In the valley of Nakhlah to the east of Mecca.) 
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and led his men along the coast by a detour. By a special messenger 
he warned the Meccans of the danger threatening, and they set out 
on the road northward, reportedly three times as strong as the 
Muslims. Muhammad intended to lie in wait for Abu Sufyan at 
Badr, a spot on the caravan highway with good drinking water, 
but instead of a feeble escort, a powerful army came out to meet 
him. The Prophet had to summon up all his powers of inspiration 
to induce his followers to take up the unequal struggle^ But once 
he was successful in this, the obedience and discipline^, they had 
acquired in their daily communal religious exercises wotAa victory 
over the numerically superior yet undisciplined Meccans. 

The moral effect of this first success was very great. Almost every 
Meccan family had the death of a kinsman to mourn or the freedom 
of a prisoner to buy back. In Medina the victory strengthened the 
influence of the Prophet enormously and enabled him to take 
energetic steps against his opponents, whom he had hitherto had to 
endure in silence. The Medinese who had still remained pagans now 
had to accept Islam. Many of them, to be sure, did this only against 
inner opposition, and for some time the “doubters” were to remain 
a source of concern for the Prophet. 

It was worse for the Jews. The Qaynuqa' tribe of goldsmiths were 
the first to feel his power. Only a month after the battle of Badr, 
Muhammad summoned his warriors against them— ostensibly because 
of their having summarily killed a Muslim who had killed a Jew in 
a quarrel— and forced them to surrender, after besieging them in 
their quarter for several w'eeks. At the intercession of the Khazraj 
chieftain he changed the sentence of death originally decreed against 
them to loss of all their possessions and banishment from the 
country. 

Since Muhammad continued disturbing the caravan trade of the 
Meccans, the latter, together with their neighbors the Thaqif in 
Taif, and a few Bedouin tribes, made up their minds to avenge their 
defeat at Badr. They assembled an army which for Arabian circum- 
stances was very powerful— reportedly three thousand men, among 
them seven hundred in armor, as well as two hundred horses and 
three thousand camels. Since they took with them a great ba^age 
train with many women, they could only move very slowly. At the 
beginning of 624 they arrived at the plain stretching from north 
of Medina to Mt. Uhud, a good half hour’s distance from the city. 
Although at first Muhammad, on the advice of the Khazraj chieftain, 
intended to await their attack in the city, he allowed himself to be 
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persuaded by the warl^e spirit of his men into making a sortie. But 
when the believers’ courage evaporated nevertheless at seeing the 
mighty army, he insisted on waging the batde in the open field, nor 
did he allow himself to be dissuaded even when the head of the 
Khazraj took three hundred men and withdrew into the city. In 
spite of this bad beginning the Muslims had an advantage at first, 
and even pressed into the enemy camp. But at seeing this, the arch- 
ers, who were supposed to be covering Muhammad’s left flank, 
feared they might be done out of some of the loot and left their 
posts. Khalid ibn-al-Walid, giving the first proof of a military 
acumen he was later to demonstrate frequently in the service of 
Islam, took advantage of this to overrun the exposed Muslim flank 
at the head of the Meccan cavalry. This was how the Muslims lost 
the day. Muhammad himself was wounded slightly, and the false 
rumor of his death robbed his men of their last remaining powers 
of resistance. Luckily for them the Meccans were unable to exploit 
their victory, but simply returned home happy in their success. 

This defeat could scarcely injure the Prophet seriously in the eyes 
of his followers, whose disobedience made them conscious of their 
own culpability. Nevertheless, his prestige had suffered a blow 
among the local Bedouins; this was shown, for instance, by the 
murder of forty of his apostles in the territory of the Hawazin tribe. 
Muhammad had to recoup this loss in martial gloiy by a new enter- 
prise; once again the Jews were his first and principal victims. On 
some flimsy pretext he attacked the Nadir and shut them up in their 
quarter. Since even their coreligionists, the Qurayzah, did not dare 
help them, they were compelled to surrender after a siege lasting a 
few weeks. They emigrated to the Khaybar oasis, twenty miles 
north of Medina, which was already the seat of a large Jewish com- 
munity. Muhammad gave their landholdings to his Muhajirun. 

Shortly after this Muhammad’s believers were forbidden wine, 
which in Surah 16:69 he had still praised as a magnificent bounty 
of God’s, as well as the may sir game, a raffling off of camel’s meat 
which had already involved many Bedouins in material ruin. The 
interdiction on wine (2:216 and 5:92), which was later broken often 
enough, was aimed at the unrestrained carousing the.poets had often 
glorified but which might easily have impaired the rigid military 
discipline Muhammad sought for his believers. 

But in the meanwhile the Meccans had succeeded in founding a 
great alliance against Muhammad. Sometime in March 627 about ten 
thousand men, among them four thousand Quray^tes under the 
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command of Abu Sufyan, moved ag^ainst Medina. This time they 
drew up with such unusual swiftness that Muhammad had only a 
week to arm for their reception. In view of the superiority of the 
enemy an open struggle in die field was out of the question. He had 
to make a stand in Medina itself, especially since it was only under 
such circumstances diat all the inhabitants were obligated to military 
service. On three of its sides the city was quite well covered by 
connecting rows of houses; it was open only toward the north. 
Reputedly on the advice of a former Persian slave, Salmain, Muham- 
mad laid out a broad trench here to secure himself agamst cavalry 
attacks. This means of defense had hitherto been unknowi^ in Arabia 
and caused such a sensation that the battle was named the Campaign 
of the Trench, after it. In fact, it achieved Muhammad’s aim com- 
pletely; die enemy saw a siege imposed on him and soon died of it, 
since the work of supply in the still barren fields was difiScult. When 
n^fodadons with the Jewish tribe of die Qurayzah who lived at the 
edge of the town misfired as a result of the latter’s indecisiveness, 
and when the besiegers saw their most valuable possession, their 
riding animals, succumbing by droves to the inclemency of die 
weather, they soon made up their minds to withdraw. That same 
day Muhammad attacked die Qurayzah, who had displayed an am- 
biguous atdtude in any case. After a fortnight’s si^ diey had to 
surrender; to set an example, Muhammad had the men (six hundred 
in number) killed and the women and children sold into slavery. 

In the course of 627 the Prophet also undertook a number of raid- 
ing expeditions against a few Bedouin tribes, one of which took him 
as far as the neighborhood of Mecca. These expedidons were safe 
enough for him to take along two of his wives. On one occasion his 
favorite wife, 'Aishah, the then fourteen-year-old daughter of Abu 
Bakr, strayed away ih:om the army one evening while looking for 
a lost necklace and did not return to the camp until the following 
day, accompanied by a young man whom she had once known be- 
fore. This put her under suspicion of infidelity, and the Prophet 
sent her back to her parents’ house. But in a revelation to him a 
month later Allah confirmed her innocence, adding at the same time 
that any accusation of a married woman which could not be sus- 
tained by four eyewitnesses was to be punished as slander by one 
hundred strokes of the lash. The Prophet’s son-in-law ‘Ali was one 
of the enemies of ‘Aishah who urged him to divorce her; the hatred 
with which ‘Aishah persecuted him during his caliphate no doubt 
Stemmed from this time. This necklace escapade, however, never 
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had any effect on the social position of women in Islam, as may 
have been thought: the wearing of the veil by married women was 
an ancient Arab custom and had already been enjoined by the 
Prophet for other reasons. The veil did not prevent women, be- 
fore Islam as well as up to the time of the Umayyads, from mov- 
ing around in public with a good deal of freedom and sometimes 
exercising quite considerable influence. It was only the institution 
of the harem, introduced by the ‘Abbasids on the Christian-Byzan- 
tine pattern, that finally degraded the women of the Orient. 

Since Muhammad’s recognition, while in Medina, of the sanctity 
of the Kabbah, its possession had become hLs ultimate political goal. 
At first, to be sure, he made only one attempt to participate with 
his followers in the Little Pilgrimage {'■Umrah) of 627. Although 
his Bedouin allies disappointed his hopes of their accompanying him 
on it, he set out in pilgrim’s garb on the road to Mecca with fifteen 
hundred men bearing a sword as their only weapon. When he had 
come within ten miles of the city, he learned that th,e Meccans and 
their allies had set up a camp in front of the north gate and sent out 
their cavalry ahead on the highway to Medina. Consequently Mu- 
hammad wheeled off westward, circumvented the cavalry outposts, 
and by out-of-the-way paths came up to Hudaybiyah, at the bound- 
ary of the holy area. There he encamped and began negotiations 
with the Meccans, dispatching to the city his son-in-law ‘Uthman, 
who as an Umayyad had great influence. Upon his not returning for 
three days the rumor spread that he had been murdered. Although 
unprepared for battle, Muhammad could not leave such a breach of 
the intertribal code unavenged; he assembled his followers and, 
standing under a large tree, once again assured himself of their 
loyalty. To have participated in this “God-pleasing homage” was 
later regarded as an exalted title of honor. But the rumor proved 
unfounded and the Meccans displayed every inclination toward 
a peaceful agreement. They dispatched a mediator to the Prophet’s 
camp, and the latter concluded a ten-year truce. Muhammad was to 
agree to abandon his objective this time and turn back; in return 
the Meccans Ivould clear the city for three days a year so that he 
and his followers could make the pilgrimage undisturbed. Muham- 
mad bound himself to send back youthful Qurayshites who should 
come over to him during the period of the truce against the will 
of their guardians, whereas turncoats from his side would be able 
to remain in Mecca unmolested. This concession made the Prophet’s 
entourage all the more indignant since in the treaty document he 
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waived reference to himself as the Apostle of God. But the future 
justified him. On the basis of the treaty he did, to be sure, turn over 
to the banu Zuhrah a client of theirs, but while on the road to 
Mecca die latter killed one of the two men escorting him and fled 
to the coast. Numerous refugees from Mecca who were in the same 
position soon assembled there and under his leadership attacked 
passing Meccan caravans. The Meccans themselves now had to ask 
the Prophet to strike out the calamitous paragraph and ^e charge 
of these highwaymen himself. I 

In May 628, as compensadon for his apparent failure at Hudaybi- 
yah, Muhammad led his followers against the wealthy Jeimsh colony 
in Khaybar. The latter brought over four thousand Bedouins from 
the Ghatafan tribe for their protection, but when they failed to 
advance against the Prophet in open combat, shutting themselves up 
in their fortresses instead, their allies withdrew once again. Since the 
Muslims were not armed for a siege, their efforts were at first of no 
avail. Treachery finally enabled them to penetrate one of the quar- 
ters. When they turned the weapons they found there against the 
other fortresses, the Jews surrendered; they were granted free 
passage with their women and children, but had to abandon all their 
possessions. However, since it seemed inadvisable at that time to 
settle believers far from Medina, which would enfeeble the strength 
of the youthful community, the Prophet allowed the Jews their 
land in return for their binding themselves to turn over half their 
harvests. The Jewish colonies in Fadak, Wadi al-Qura, and Tayma 
also submitted soon afterward under the same conditions, partly 
voluntarily, partly after a short struggle; but the Prophet laid claim 
to Fadak as his private property. 

On the basis of the treaty Muhammad was then able to make his 
entry into Mecca during the next pilgrimage festival. Although the 
pagans had left the city, his kinsmen, headed by his uncle ‘Abbas, 
remained. This pilgrimage made so strong an impression even on 
his adversaries that a few of their leaders, like Khalid ibn-al-Walid, 
the victor of Uhud, later called “the Sword of Islam,” and the 
Umayyad ‘Amr ibn-al-‘As, later the first governor of Egypt, came 
to Medina by 629 to make tiieir profession of faith. 

This newly emergii^ Arabian power had already attracted the 
attention of the governors of the bordering B3rzantine provinces. 
Egypt had just been wrested from the Persians, who had conquered 
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it under rfie emperor Heraclius. Cyrus, the new Byzantine governor 
(whom the Arabs of Alexandria called Muqawqis, mistaking as 
a title a sneer at the patriarch, who at the time of the Muslim con- 
quest exercised temporal powers too), sent the Prophet, concern- 
ing whose tastes he must have been well informed, two beautiful 
slave girls among other gifts. Muhammad presented one of them 
to his court poet Hassan ibn-lhabit, whose task it was to glorify 
the exploits of the Muslims. The other, Mariyah, he took as his own 
concubine, and had the joy of having her bear him a son,iall his legal 
wives except Khadijah having remained childless. He turned him 
Ibrahim after the patriarch whose faith he felt himself called to 
revive; but this son died in his very first year, on January 27, 632. 

Muslim relations with the B}rzantines in Syria developed less 
peacefully. Since Muhammad’s power was spreading among the 
Bedouins of northern Arabia also, he soon came into contact with 
Byzantine frontier posts. In 629 a messenger he had sent to the com- 
mander of the fortress of Bostra, Transjordan, had been intercepted 
and executed. To avenge this the Prophet sent an army of three 
thousand men under his foster son 2 ^yd ibn-Harithah northward in 
September. The Ghassanid border troops marched against the Mus- 
lims, and only a few miles north of Medina a battle took place in 
which the believers were victorious. They then pushed forward as 
far as Mu’tah near the southern tip of the Dead Sea. Here they came 
up against a Byzantine army which had been assembled meanwhile 
under the leadership of the patricius Theodorus. With all their 
bravery the Muslims were unequal to the latter’s overwhelming 
superiority. After Zayd and two successors whom Muhammad him- 
self had designated as leaders had fallen, Khalid, with difiiculiy, 
succeeded in leading back to Medina the badly weakened troops. 
In order to soften the bad impression of this setback the Prophet 
soon afterward sent ‘Amr ibn-al-‘As against the Bedouins in the 
northern desert, and his energetic measures induced most of these 
tribes to accept Islam that same year. 

Ike Qurayshites in Mecca had long since given up hope of de- 
feating the Prophet again, and were now concerned only widi 
maintaining the Hudaybiyah truce and not conjuring up new dan- 
gers to their trade, badly afilicted as it was in any case. M uham mad, 
on the contrary, was simply waiting for a pretext to settle accounts 
with them once and for all. A brawl between a Bedouin tribe con- 
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voted to Islam and son^ partisans of die Quraysh, in which some 
townsmen from Mecca itself are supposed to have taken part, pre- 
sented a pretext for declaring the p>eace broken. 

In Ramadan of the year 8, the beginning of 630, he set out against 
his native ci^ with a great levy of Medinese and Bedouins, totaling 
ten thousand men. When he was halfway there a number of Mec- 
cans, among them his uncle ‘Abbas, came out and joined him. Only 
a very small party in the city was still considering serious resistance. 
When the Prophet set up camp in Marr az-Zahran, northwest of 
Mecca, even Abu Sufyan, once the heart of the opposition, turned 
up and made his profession of faith. He obtained a promise of com- 
plete safety for his family and all those who might seek refuge in 
his house, and returned to the city. His counsel not to oppiose the 
entry of the Prophet found willing ears among his fellow citizens. 
Only a small band of diehards held out ready for battle. Muham- 
mad had his troopis advance on Mecca from two sides simultane- 
ously. It was only at the south gate, occupied by the war party, 
perhaps in the hope of fighting their way into Yemen, that Khalid 
met with brief opposition. Without any serious struggle the city 
prostrated herself at the feet of the great son she had driven into 
exile eight years before. 

When he arrived at the Ka‘bah, Muhammad rode around the 
sanctuary seven times, touching the Black Stone with his staff each 
time. He thus absorbed this p>agan ritual into the religion. He 
ordered the images of the temple idols destroyed and also demanded 
that the idols still to be found in private dwellings be handed over, 
though he did not take for granted an immediate acceptance of 
Islam on the ptart of his fellow citizens. He made only a few of his 
former opponents atone for p}articularly grievous misdeeds by death; 
among them were two women singers who had sung some songs in 
mockery of him. He showed such indulgence to the others that he 
aroused the jealousy of the Medinese, although their fear that he 
would remain in Mecca soon -proved unfounded. 

The Prophet could only enjoy this success in his birthplace for a 
fortnight. During this time a menacing cloud had been gathering 
agamst him. The Tluupif of Taif, the city just south of Mecca, had 
united with the Hawazin, a related ttiibe widely scattered in the 
Najd. An allied army of thirty thousand men— for Arabian circum- 
stances, prodigious— was encamp>ed at Autas. When Muhammad 
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moved against them, they attacked him at Hunayn. The Bedouins 
in the vanguard of his troops at first let themselves be overrun, but 
the unyielding calm of his picked Medinese troops could not be 
shaken by the numerical superiority of the allies. However, most of 
the Hawazin succeeded in escaping to Taif, since Muhammad’s 
Bedouins inopportunely recollected their blood ties and pursued 
sluggishly. But the rich booty in their camp fell into the hands of 
d»e victors, which later gave the Prophet an opportunity to fortify 
his newly converted countrymen in their faith by “hea^-winning” 
gifts. \ 

Muhammad was less fortunate in his plans against jpaif itself. 
Without delaying for the division of the booty he advanced beneath 
its walls directly from the battlefield of Hunayn. But the Thaqif 
met him with a stubborn resistance he was unable to break, since 
his primitive machines of siege were continually being destroyed by 
flames. Only three weeks later he gave up the tedious enterprise and 
returned to the booty, which was stacked up in a camp near the 
battlefield. A number of Bedouins who had originally fled to Taif 
had now assembled here in order to regain their kinsmen and their 
belongings in return for their conversion. Accordingly, he could 
unconcernedly leave the pagans shut up in Taif, held in check by 
their former allies. 

After the Prophet’s return to Medina delegations from nearly all 
the Bedouin tribes arrived in the course of the following two years 
to announce their voluntary submission. Only seldom was he now 
compelled to avenge an attack on his religious emissaries or tax 
collectors by punitive expedition. In 630 Taif also surrendered, after 
the Thaqif had been reduced almost to beggary by the Bedouins 
constantly patrolling beneath their walls. In vain did die emissaries 
announcing their submission beg for a brief respite for their goddess, 
Allat. The Prophet was implacable. One of their people, Mughirah 
ibn-%u*bah, who had already come to Medina and whom we shall 
encounter later as an unscrupulous careerist, was charged with the 
destruction of the image of the city goddess. Spiritually, paganism 
offered no further opposition to the Prophet. It was as individual 
tribes that the Arabs submitted to his political authority. Even some 
of the Christians in northern Arabia surrendered their religion with- 
out more ado, although the South Arabian church of Najran, which 
had already given proof of its faith throughout a violent persecution 
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under a Jewish king of Yemen, now too held fast to its Qiristianity. 
The Prophet exhausted all his powers of persuasion on its bishop, 
Abu-l-Harith, and the prince, ‘Abd-al-Masih, who had come to 
Medina for negotiations face to face; they remained inflexible, and 
so Muhammad had to be content with a treaty granting them free- 
dom of worship in return for a substantial tribute. 

The firmness of Muhammad’s grip on great stretches of Arabia by 
this time was shown in the recognition accorded his authority by 
the most important poets of the period. Under paganism poets had 
not only been the pride of their tribes but had also wielded an im- 
portant political influence through their rhetorical power. Two of 
the most celebrated poets of the time, Labid and al-A‘sha, accepted 
Islam. The former had acquired great renown even in his youth as 
spokesman for his tribe, the Kilab, a member of the Hawazin group; 
he belonged to the tribal delegation which had come to Medina in 
63 1 to negotiate on the question of joining the new political body, 
and at that time accepted Islam. His poems, which for a long time 
had carried a religious undertone, from then on gave it more and 
more emphasis, and became a model for Islamic religious poetry. 
The second, who had traveled across all of Arabia as a wandering 
troubadour in the service of various rulers, sang the Prophet’s praises 
in a great panegyric, though the genuineness of this in the version 
now extant may be contested. At bottom the Prophet was not par- 
ticularly well disposed to their poetry, it being one of the most 
beautiful flowers of the ancient pagan way of life. It is true he him- 
self maintained a court poet, the above-mentioned Hassan ibn- 
Thabit, in order to answer the Bedouin rhetoricians in their own 
style; but if one of these dared misuse his skill against the faith it- 
self, the Prophet was implacable. At that time Ka’b, the son of one 
of the most important poets of the days of paganism, Zuhayr, lived 
among the Muzaynah tribe. Heir to his father’s art, he observed 
with repugnance the spread of the new faith, which penetrated the 
habits of life so deeply with its troublesome exigencies. On top of 
that he now had to experience the conversion of his own brother 
Bujayr to the new doctrines, and he gave vent to his feelings in bit- 
terly scornful verse. The Prophet could not let this pass unpunished. 
Ka*b was declared outlawed, and consequently went in peril of his 
life until he could secure the Prophet’s pardon. He then concen- 
trated all his artistic skill into a resounding eulogy of the new ruler 
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of die Arab world. He got to Medina safely and contrived to secure 
permission for a performance in Muhammad’s presence. His verses, 
which were composed entirely in the style of the ancient poetry, 
and completely devoid of any religious note, nevertheless made such 
a deep impression on Muhammad that he threw him his own mantle 
as a gift; in ancient Arabia generally, as in medieval France, the 
mantle often served as a fee for poets and singers. The gift was so 
valued by Ka‘b that he refused to give it up even when, the caliph 
Mu’awiyah later offered him ten thousand dirhams fori it. It \ras 
only after his death that the Prince was able to secure ue revered 
garment from the heirs. After that it was preserved in the treasury 
of the Commander of the Believers as one of its most precious 
possessions, first in Damascus and then in Baghdad, until 1 258, when 
flames destroyed it during the Mongol conquest of the city. 

Muhammad himself took the field only once again. The defeat 
his troops had suffered at the hands of the Byzantines at Mu’tah had, 
after all, gone unavenged. At the height of the summer heat of 630 
he summoned his followers to a campaign against the Byzantines. It 
is not clear what made him do this precisely at this time; he may 
have thought he had to give some further employment to the Medi> 
nese, sdll in a state of discontent after the division of the Hunayn 
booty. But he was probably considering the subjugation of the re- 
maining Christian Arabs, who were supported by Byzantium. He 
set out northward with thirty thousand men, but got only as far as 
Tabuk, an oasis with grain fields and palm plantations, near the 
Byzantine frontier. Here, already infirm through advancing age, he 
made a halt; he may have convinced himself of the impracticability 
of his plans. He accepted the oath of allegiance of the Christian 
prince of Aylah (now ‘Aqabah) at the northeastern tip of the east- 
ern arm of ^e Red Sea; the Christians there also were granted free- 
dom of worship in return for an obligation to pay tribute. 

But paganism in Arabia was soon to lose its last foothold. After 
the taking of Mecca, the Prophet at firstiiad endured in silence the 
celebration of the pilgrimage festival in the old pagan manner. In 
630 he sent Abu Bakr from Medina to Mecca as the leader of die 
pUgrimage, presumably in order not to sanction the abuses prevail- 
ing there by his own presence. At the conclusion of the festival, 
however, his son-in-law ‘Ali read out at Mina on his orders a decree 
which has been retained in the beginning of the ninth surah of the 
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Qur’an. In it the Prophet finally broke with the idol-worshipers: 
in the future no unbeliever was to perform the pilgrimage within 
the holy area; treaties the Prophet had concluded widi die un- 
believers were to remain in force till the expiration of the interludes 
agreed upon, provided the latter continued their punctilious ob- 
servance, but Miyone unable to point to such a treaty had only die 
choice of accepting Islam or of a war to the death; the pagans had 
time to return to their homes unmolested until the end of the holy 
month, later they would be attacked wherever found. This renun- 
ciation was effective; in only a few cases were the Muslims to be 
compelled to resort to force within Arabia itself. 

Toward the end of the year lo of the Hijrah, in the spring of 632, 
Muhammad could regard his mission in Arabia as fulfilled. In dem- 
onstration of this he undertook a solemn pilgrimage to Mecca, with 
all his wives and a great company of believers, a farewell pilgrimage, 
as it is called in biographical tradition. Every single action he took 
during those days has been handed down to us with painful exacti- 
tude; this pilgrimage is regarded by Muslims down to this day as 
the model of the correct performance of the sacred rites. On the 
second or third day the Prophet is supposed to have made an ad- 
dress in which, particularly, he established a lunar calendar of twelve 
months and enjoined the basic duties of Islam upon the believers. 

After the Prophet returned from the pilgrimage all sorts of 
threatening news began to come into Medina. In central Arabia, 
Musaylimah, a chieftain of the banu Hanifah, had arisen and in an 
impudent letter called upon the Prophet to recognize him as having 
equal rights. In the far east also, among the banu Asad, a suspicious 
ferment had broken out. Nevertheless the Prophet decided on a new 
campaign against the Byzantines. In March 632 he delegated the 
command of the troops being sent out against the Christians to 
Usamah, the son of the Zayd who had fallen at Mu’tah. In the midst 
of these preparations the Prophet fell ill, probably of malaria, which 
in Medina was endemic. Although he was not more than sixty years 
at the most, his strength had waned considerably during the hard- 
ships of die past years and through an excess of pleasure-taking in 
the harem. He soon had to give up his custom of staying overnight 
in the huts of each one of his wives in turn, and to setde down 
pemumently widi his favorite wife ’Aishah. After exhorting to 
obedience die believers who were grundiling against the sdectiem 
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of the youthful Usaimh, he had to give up leading the daily prayers. 
He transferred this office to his old friend and father-in-law Abu 
Bakr. His powers were dwindling away more and more, and while 
conscious he was disturbed by delirium. On Sunday, July 7, when 
he tried to dictate his last will, ‘Umar already thought it advisable to 
refuse him this last request, so that no ill-considered commands 
might endanger the cause of the believers. The next night the fever 
fell away somewhat, and in the morning an improvement seemed to 
have taken place. When the believers had gathered fod prayer, the 
Prophet stepped out of the door of ‘Aishah’s hut in ordtf to see his 
faithful followers once more. But he had scarcely retu^ed to his 
couch when he began to turn feverish again. The death throes be- 
gan. Toward noon ‘Aishah felt his hand go limp in her own. One 
more soft outcry: “God forgive me, have compassion on me, and 
take me into the highest heaven,” and Muhammad was dead. 


3. Muhammad and His Teachings 

The religious enthusiast Muhammad, who felt he was a prophet 
and “wamer” sent to his people in Mecca, developed, in Medina, 
into a leader of a political body, into a gifted statesman not to be 
deflected from his final goal, rule over Arabia, and not deterred by 
temporary rebuffs, such as the treaty of Hudaybiyah. His political 
decrees in Medina were also made public as “Qur’an” and laid claim 
to divine inspiration. But the form had to be adjusted for the sake of 
content, and only the rhyme, often poorly treated, remained as a 
sign of the revelation style. 

Muhammad’s religion must not, of course, be judged only by the 
Qur’an. There is really no question of his having system; acuteness 
and intellectual consistency were never his strong points. His intel- 
lectual world was his own only to the smallest degree; it stemmed 
mostly from Judaism and Christianity, and was skillfully adapted by 
him to the religious needs of his people. Jn doing this he raised them 
to a higher level of intuitive belief and moral sensitivity. 

Muhammad’s God is the Lord, first and foremost. From the Bab- 
ylonian period on, the Semite has seen in his God a self-willed, 
capricious, and cruel peremptory commander, whose will is un- 
faffiomable only because it is as fickle as an Oriental despot’s. Allah 
does not ordain his decrees because they are holy and just, but be- 
cause it pleases him to do it; consequently he can alter them as he 
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sees fit or rescind them at any dme. But Muhammad’s God is also 
kindly and compassionate. His kindliness was felt by die Prophet 
himself; he knew God had no desire of making the performance of 
their religious duties needlessly difficult for ^ believers, since he 
was aware of their weakness (Surah 4:32). In this, however, there 
was no question of any consistency, ^metimes Muhammad had 
God lay down for all eternity who among mankind could attain 
grace through faith, who had to languish in unbelief and who fall 
prey to eternal damnation; sometimes he tried not to elim i nat e hu- 
man free will. It is no wonder that the most savage conflicts in later 
dogmatic speculation flared up precisely over this point. Eventually 
the doctrine of absolute predestination prevailed, and with it that 
fatalism which has been one of the most basic elements of the 
Muslim Weltamchauung ever since. 

Moreover, the abstract monotheism which to a considerable ex- 
tent was the basis of the proselytizing power of Islam developed 
only gradually. The Prophet’s initial inclination to recognize the 
principal Meccan goddesses as intercessors with Allah has been men- 
tioned before. As the concept of the deity solidified, a crass anthro- 
pomorphism kept pace with it. This also gave rise later on to violent 
dogmatic conflicts from which the orthodox party, with its strict 
literal interpretation of all relevant passages in the Qur’an, emerged 
victorious, clearly in the spirit of the foimder of the religion him- 
self. 

The second basic dogma of Islam is: Muhammad is the Apostle of 
God. The Prophet had taken from the Old Testament the (doctrine 
of the fall, and he taught that in order to warn mankind of sin, par- 
ticularly of idol worship, God had sent prophets to every people at 
given times to whom he revealed his will through the angel GabridL 
^ese revelations— not, to be sure, without falsifications— were pres- 
ent in the Holy Scriptures of the Jews and the Quisdans. Jesus 
(‘Isa) was next-to-the-last prophet; like his predecessors he had pre- 
dicted the coming of Muhammad, who, however, was the last of the 
prophets. Muhammad had been sent to the Arabs first of all, but his 
religion, Islam, was to restore throughout the world the pure doc- 
trine of Abraham which had been falsified by the Jews and Ouris- 
tians. Whether and from what point onward the Prophet himself 
had felt himself called to such a universal mission cannot, to be sure, 
be determined with certainty. God’s word to Muhammad is the 
(Qur’an. At first this was the name of each individual revelation; it 
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was not until later that this word (“reading”) was applied to all the 
collected revelations. As the norm and touchstone of life the Qur’an 
was supplemented for the Muslim by the Prophet^s Sunnah, his 
words and deeds as handed down to posterity by his companions. 

But the tradition concerning this did not arise for the most part 
until after two centuries of Islam, and so may be used as a source 
for the doctrine of the Prophet himself only with the greatest of 
caution. I 

In Mecca, Muhammad’s religious ideas at first revolvetl around his 
eschatology. His conceptions of the hereafter go back\ to Jewish, 
and so, indirectly, to Persian and ancient Babylonian purees. At 
first he believed that the hour of judgment was imminent; later on 
he found himself compelled to keep postponing the date, knowledge 
of which God had reserved for himself. He expected a mighty blow 
or peal as proclamation of the hour of judgment; later on he spoke 
of a blast of trumpets or an angel’s summons: the earth was to begin 
trembling at once, the mountains to quiver like a mirage or fly away 
like clouds and be ground to dust; the sea to overflow its shores; the 
sun to turn on its axis, the moon darken and split in two, the stars 
hurtle to earth, and the heavens to open and reveal the future world 
before the eyes of mankind. 

At the judgment, as depicted in the early surahs, the Divine Book 
b opened in which all human deeds are recorded, and judgment ap- 
portioned accordingly. Every man receives a list of his deeds, to 
read aloud himself; if placed in his right hand it also contains his 
reward, but whoever receives it in his left hand knows himself to 
be damned. The blessed stand at God’s right hand, the damned at 
his left; nearest the throne stand the most pious in three groups. 
Later on the Prophet paints this procedure in more and more 
lively colors. Then God weighs the deeds in a scale; the damned try 
to excuse themselves, but the prophets of their time testify against 
them. Judgment Is followed by immediate reward or punishment. 
The upright, are removed to the Gard^en of Eden or to Paradise, 
which Muhammad, a city Arab grown up in the burning heat of 
the valley, conceived of as being on a cool mountaintop. A live 
spring bubbles up here, with easy chairs and gaily colored carpets 
around it. Here the blessed loll about radiating joy in green satin 
garments with silver buckles, and drink the sprii^ water , mingled 
with costly spices, or magnificent wine out of jugs sealed with musk. 
The open square is surrounded by trees which give them shade as 
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well as fruit and grapes to sate their hunger. In addition they enjoy 
the company of dark-eyed virgins (hvr) whom God has granted 
eternal youdi. As can be seen, these, paradisiacal joys arc calculated 
exclusively for a masculine imagination. Woihen, to whom the 
Prophet also held out the prospect of entry into this garden, were 
promised freedom from hatred and envy, as well as joy in pious 
discourses and in God’s greeting. 

While Paradise is opened for the blessed, the damned go down to 
the Jahannam, an abyss filled with fiery flames. Muhammad threatens 
the wicked with other terrors besides the torments of the heat, but 
with no systematic gradation of the punishments as encountered in 
Jewish and Christian fantasies of hell. The spring of Paradise is 
paralleled here by a hot, stinking salt well, whose moisture lacerates 
the entriuls of the thirsty. Instead of fruit they are offered a mal- 
odorous plant which does not allay the pangs of hunger. Later Mu- 
hammad names the tree Zaqqum, “which cometh up from the bottom 
of hell and its fruit is as it were the heads of Satans’* (Surah 37: 62, 
63). In other places he traditionally portrays hell as a torture cham- 
ber with neck irons and chains manipulated by nineteen infernal 
guards under the command of a superior. To the afflictions of the 
body are added torments of the spirit, self-accusations, maledictions, 
and vain pleas for redemption. Tlie infernal punishments are just as 
eternal as the joys of Paradise, and Jewish hopes for a merely tem- 
poral punishment of sinners from among the people of Israel were 
combated by Muhammad in Medina with the utmost rigor. 

The religious obligations of the Qur’an have no inherent connec- 
tion with the faith of the believer; as in later-day Judaism, they 
have a character of external legalism. Purely ceremonial prescrip- 
tions, such as ablutions before prayer, are put on exactly the same 
level as commandments of an elevated moi^ value, such as that of 
honesty. Ablutions are, as a matter of fact, the primary canonical 
duty of believers; if water cannot be obtained, sand may be used 
an abrasive. The second duty is prayer itself. This consios of a 
series of quite fixed formulae and Qur’anic verses which are to be 
repeated in equally fixed and regularly alternating bodily postures. 
The totality of these formulae and postures is called a rafe'ab, which 
must be repeated at least twice for each prayer. While Muhammad 
and his followers prayed twice a day in Mecca, and according to, 
Jewish example three times a day in Medina, subsequent ritual^ 
under Persian influence, inakes five prayer periods obligatory: be- 
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fore dawn, at noon, in the afternoon until just before simset, in the 
evening, and at nightfall. The hours of prayer are announced by a 
crier, a mu’adhdhin, from the tower of the mosque. The Arabs be- 
came acquainted with these towers (minarets, from manarah- 
‘*lighthouse”) only in the conquered lands, whose achitectural style 
ttity borrowed; in the Mediterranean countries the models were 
lighthouses, in Syria watch- and church towers, in Persia and India 
signal towers and stambhas as tokens of divinity; these minarets were 
first closely attached to the mosque in Asia Minor, especially under 
the Osmanlis. On Friday the noonday prayer is held in a dublic serv- 
ice. It is accompanied by the khutbsh, a pulpit address by^the leader 
of the prayers, later by an official preacher, which, after a silent 
prayer, runs into the profession of faith and an intercession for Mu- 
hammad and his house, for the particularly meritorious among the 
first adherents of Islam as well as for all believers in general, for the 
victory of Muslim arms, and later also for the reigning prince, in 
particular, whom the community recognizes as such by this prayer. 
The pulpit in the mosque, the minbar, simply developed out of the 
prince’s seat, which according to the ancient Oriental example the 
Prophet was accustomed to ascend on ceremonial occasions; this 
was taken over first of all by the provincial governors, who in the 
chief settlements conducted Friday worship themselves, and it was 
not until the second century of the Hijrah that the custom of 
ascending the pulpit became general. In contradistinction to the 
Jews, as already mentioned, the Prophet forbore to enjoin on his 
believers freedom from labor on Fridays. 

The third chief religious duty is fasting, the renunciation of food 
and drink and all other enjoyments such as, for instance, sweet 
smells, from dawn till sunset throughout the month of Ramadan. 
Since because of the lunar year this cuts across all seasons, the per- 
formance of this duty, particularly in tropical countries, often means 
a severe sacrifice for die believers. The night before the twenty- 
seventh of Ramadan is considered especially holy; it is the Laylat 
al-(^r, the “Night of Determinadon,” in which the Prophet was 
called to his office by the reveladon of the 96th surah. Only invalids, 
travelers, and soldiers on the march are relieved of the duty of fast- 
ing, but they must make up for any days missed. 

The fouiih canonical duty, the performance of which is de- 
manded of every believer at least once during his lifetime, is the 
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pilgrimage to Mecca; * only poverty, illness, or bondage can excuse 
its omission. When the pt^rim arrives at the boundary line of the 
holy area he changes his clothing for the pilgrim’s garments, con- 
sisting of two pieces of any material, one of which is wrapped 
around the shoulders and the other around the waist. Only sandals 
are permitted in. addition; the head must remain uncovered even 
during the hottest summer. This is the garb of a long vanished 
stage of civilization, a ritual survival here as in other religions. In 
Mecca itself the pilgrim first of all visits the Ka'bah. This is a 
somewhat irregular cube-shaped structure about forty feet long, 
thirty feet wide, and forty-nine feet in height. It is covered with 
cloth on all four sides. The Ka’bah stands in the approximate center 
of an open square about two hundred paces long and a hundred and 
iif^ paces wide; on which today only a few small outbuildings are 
still to be found, and which is enclosed within a double row of 
columns. Before Muhammad’s return the Ka‘bah contained images 
of idols; now it probably holds only candelabra and besoms. The 
comers point approximately to the four points of the compass. 
Plastered into the wall in the east comer, five feet above the ground, 
there is the famous Black Stone, an ovoid about eleven inches in 
diameter, which now consists of a number of small stones and three 
larger ones, and consequently is held together by a silver band. This 
stone is probably the oldest idol of pagan Mecca, similar to other 
sacred stones often encountered among the Semites; Muhammad 
took over the custom of kissing it in the pilgrimage ceremonial 
without giving it any more explicit foundation. At the inception of 
Islam there was no lack of opposition to the cult of stones, which 
was consciously felt as pagan. Next to the Ka*bah there is the Zam- 
zam spring, wUch according to legend saved Ishmael, the ancestor 
of the North Arabs, and his mother Hagar from dying of thirst. Its 
water is drunk by the believers with reverence, after the Ka’bah is 
circumambulated as prescribed. Then there is the ran between Safa 
and Marwah. These are the names of two hills, which today riiow 
only a slight projection above the ground. The first one, about fifty 
paces distant from the southeast side of the Mosque, is distinguished 
by three small open arches led up to by three stone steps; the sec- 
ond is about six hundred feet farther on and carries a platform 
which k also to be ascended by steps. The distance between the two 

• See Snottck Haxgronje, Het mekktumsebe Feest, Loden, 1880. 
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hills must be traversed seven times at a trot, so that one finishes at 
Marwah. This completes the ceremonies of the Little Pilgrimage, die 
*Umrah. This Ka'bah festival in the month of Rajab was manifestly 
united long before Muhammad with the Haj) in the month of Dhu- 
1-Hijjah (the last month of the year) which originally was to be 
made only to Mt. "Arafat. 

At the great annual pilgrimage on the eighth of Dhu-l-Hijjah, after 
the first circumambulation of the Ka"bah, the pilgrims; pass by Mina, 
where if possible the preceding night was to have beck spent, to the 
broad plain at the foot of Mt. "Arafat, a granite hill about two hun- 
dred feet high, lying about four hours by camel east of Mecca. 
According to Islamic legend Gabriel is supposed to have first in- 
structed Adam in prayer on its peak. In remembrance of this the 
pilgrims linger there in meditation from noon of the ninth of Dhu- 
l-Hijjah till sunset. In the evening they return and spend the night 
in Muzdalifah, between ‘Arafat and Mina. The next morning they 
go as far as Mina. There, after a short rest, they assemble before a 
rock heap on which each pilgrim must throw seven small stones. 
This is supposed to take place in memory of Abraham who, in this 
way, once drove through here the Devil, barring his passage. Here 
the festival is brought to a close with a ceremonial sacrifice. For 
this purpose the Bedouins drive up great fiocks of sheep, and with 
his face turned toward Mecca, each pilgrim cuts the throat of one 
animal with the words: "‘In the name of God, the Compassionate, 
the Merciful, God is great.” Then the pilgrims cast off their pil- 
grim’s garments, and their hair, which no knife was permitted to 
come in contact with during the holy period, is cut. They then re- 
turn to Mecca, circle the Ka"bah another seven times, and run the 
distance between Safa and Marwah if this was not done immedi- 
ately upon arrival in Mecca after kissing the Ka‘bah. The days from 
the eleventh to the thirteenth of Dhu-l-Hijjah are passed at Mina 
in festive spirit at luxuriant banquets; fasting, which otherwise is 
always meritorious, is fiady prohibited during these days. The pil- 
grim’s only remaining duty is to throw every day seven small stones 
tm the above-mentioned rock heap and on two similar ones each in 
its ne^hborhood. 

These three days are also a holi^y for those Muslims who do not 
partici{»te in the pilgrimage. It is the great festival which die Tudes 
call Qtarbm Bayram, or sacrificial festival, at which a sheep most br 
slaughtered in every house. 
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Hie Muslim’s fifth caponical oblation, the poor-tax, has grown 
more and more into a state tax during the evolution of Muslim so- 
ciety, as will be shown, later. Almsgivii^ does not arise only from 
the desire of the pious man to help his needy fellows but serves as 
a means of alienating a part of his goods, possession of which binds 
him to the world and estranges him from the hereafter. 

Besides these five canonical dudes, which are regarded as inviola- 
ble, the Muslim’s mdre private and public life is encompassed by a 
multiple chain of prescriptions, the observation of which is likewise 
part of the religion. Ctaly the most important of these can be 
touched on briefly here. 

The Muslim may show only hostility to infidels when encount- 
ered: war against them is a religious duty. Idol-worshipers must 
always be attacked without more ado, Jews and Christians, how- 
ever, only after they have ignored a summons, made three times, to 
accept Islam. After defeat the men are to be killed, women and chil- 
dren to be sold into slavery. Whoever is killed in the Holy War is 
sure of paradise, as a martyr. In addition, it is permitted to conclude 
treaties with Jews and Christians, following the example of the 
Prophet; later on the Parsee Zoroastrians were placed on the same 
level as these “People of the Book.” But the obligation of the Holy 
War is merely postponed by such contracts, not annulled. 

In daily life food and drink in particular are regulated, to a cer- 
tain extent in accordance with the Old Testament. All animals n6t 
slaughtered or killed in hunting are excluded from consumption as 
unclean, as well as blood and meat touched by anything unclean, 
such as, for instance, an infidel Beasts of prey, dogs, cats, and swine 
are altogether prohibited. All intoxicating liquors are forbidden; 
though the Qur’an names only wine, later teachers of law have ex- 
tendi the interdiction by analogy to alcohol in every form, though 
without invariable success. Together with wine the Qur’an con- 
demns gambling, which particularly as a raffle for camel’s fietit was 
very popular in ancient Arabia and ruined many fortunes. A super- 
stition common to many peoples of the earth is tite basis of the 
interdiction on images, wltich is recorded only by tradition, and 
uhich, althou^ transgr^sed often enough during the efflorescence 
of Islamic civilization, nevertheless ‘inhibited on the whole the de- 
veio{Hnent of the plastic arts. 

Though the Itiamic marriage code put an end to the fireedom be- 
tween the sexes which prevailed in ancient Arabia, it dM not abolish 
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polygamy but limited it to four wives, in addition to which a man 
was to have his slaves at his disposal. The Prophet authorized an 
unlimited number of wives only for himself. But the law prescribes 
that each wife is to be supported in keeping with her station; conse- 
quently the great mass of the people must content themselves with 
monogamy if only for economic reasons. Divorce, to be sure, is 
very easy, but this is merely a necessary compensation for the sep- 
aration of the sexes enjoined by custom, which almost excludes 
marriages of affection. Since every Muslim may have as! many slaves 
as he likes for concubines, besides his four legidmat^ wives, the 
temptation for the well-to-do classes to disregard an orderly family 
life was very great. A child’s legitimacy does not depmd on the 
position of the mother, but only on its recognition by the father, 
which also equalizes the property rights of the children of the slave 
women and of the wives. Nevertheless, during the first centuries of 
Islam nobility of descent was valued in the maternal line also, at least 
in the circles of the Arab aristocracy, and it was only the harem 
system which first emerged during the ‘Abbasid period that led to 
unchecked miscegenation. 

Muhammad did not do away with slavery any more than the old 
Christian church touched this foundation of ancient economy, but 
he softened its rigors in many ways. In any case the slave, whether 
taken captive in war, or purchased, or bom in the household, is 
legally an object that may be bequeathed in inheritance or given 
away. The owner has free control over the slave’s person and labor 
but is obligated to treat him well. If the master intends to have any 
progeny by a slave woman, he may .no longer send her out of his 
household, and at his death she becomes free. In general it is con- 
sidered a good work to free a slave; the slave may also purchase his 
own freedom if be has g^athered the requisite means by bis own 
efforts, although the freedman retains a certain dependent relation 
to his master as his client. 

The penal code of Islam has remained on a rather primitive level 
and only nnrks a slight advance over tbe ancient pj^an concepts 
of law. The murderer is subject t» death dm>ugb blood vengeance; 
manslaughter through negligence is reconq>ensed by an indemnity 
to die survivors. Bodily injuries may be atoned for by the culprit 
according to the principles of lex taliorns—^an eye for an eye, a 
tooth for a tooth’’-4>ut the culprit may also redeem himsdf by 
paying damages. Theft is punished by amputation of ibe right ban^ 
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in case of reli^ise by ad4itionaI maiming. Adolteiy is punished by a 
hundred strokes of the lash; but if an infidel seduces a MusUm 
woman, he is subject to the death penalty. Blasphemy with respect 
to God, the Prophet, and his predecessors is punished by deat^ as 
is defection from Islam, if the culprit persists in his disbelief. 


4 . The First Four Caliphs 

At first the Prophet’s death seemed to imperil his life’s work, the 
religious and political unification of Arabia. In Medina itself the un- 
expected news aroused such indescribable confusion that for a 
whole day no one bothered about the dead body, and not until the 
following day was it buried in ’Aishah’s hut. All the political pas- 
sions suppressed by his prestige flared up. The number of “doubters” 
in the city was still very large. The old-established Ansar would 
gladly have rid themselves of the preponderance of the Muhajirun 
to become the sole masters in their own house once again. As the 
Prophet’s closest relative, his cousin and son-in-law *Aii laid claim 
to the succession as head of die state. But neither he nor the leader 
of the Ansar, Sa‘d ibn-‘Ubadah, had enough energy or influence to 
assert his claim of authority. Consequendy the circle of Muham- 
mad’s old companions soon succeeded in securing the recognidon 
of his father-in-law Abu Bakr, who widi ’Umar and Abu ‘Ubaydah 
ibn-al-Jarrah had previously exercised a decisive influence on die 
Prophet’s politics, as his successor, or khalifah, and the Ansar then 
had no choice but to recognize the new ruler. 

But a spirit of defection soon came to life throughout Arabia. In 
this religious motives played scarcely any role at all; there was 
simply a desire to be rid of the troublesome rule of the Muslims in 
Medina. The prophets who assumed command of the rebels acted, 
like Muhammad, in the name of Allah, not in the name of any of 
the old gods. Some rebels declared that they still wanted to worship 
God, Irat not to pay any more taxes. They were embittered princi- 
palty at the religious emissaries Mohammad had been sending to 
many tribes in preceding years to instruct diem in the new usages 
and collect die taxes; as agents for the Medina government they 
were troublesome and odious to the tribes, who had hitherto been 
free and independent on their own grazing grounds. 

Outing his very la.st days the Prophet had busied himself widi 
the e(pii|Hnent of the troops that were to avenge the Byzantine vie- 
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tory at Abu Bakr fdt himself in duty bound m execute 

this last plan of his, aldioi:^h menacii^ news of die tumult in Ara- 
bia was already coming in from all quarters. Accordu^ly, die best 
combat forces of Idam set out nor^ward under Usamah’s com- 
mand; however, we have no information about vdiat diey accom- 
phshed or whether they even crossed the Byzantine frontier. In any 
case they were away from Medina for* two months. This p%ht of 
the capital, denuded of its protection, was first taken idvanu^ of 
for an attack by the Asad and Cxhatafan tribes living inlthe immedi- 
ate neigMiorhood. But Abu Bakr succeeded in holdingl out dll die 
army’s return, when he transferred the command tO{ the tested 
“Sword of God,” Khalid ibn-al-Walid, who defeated both trfiies at 
the Well of Buzakha so decisively that they submitted at once. 

The insurrecdon of the banu Hanifdi in Yamamah proved more 
dangerous. While Muhammad was still alive a man diere by the 
name of Maslamah, whom the Muslims contemptuously called by 
die diminutive Musaylimah, had emerged as prophet and demanded 
recognidon by Medina as endtled to equal rights. Muslim tradidon 
has naturally handed down only fragments of his religious thought. 
Maslamah appears to have laid special emphasis on ascedcism: he 
recommended fasting, proh&ited wine, and exhorted his followers 
to chasdcy, permitting conjugal intercourse only until the birth of 
a male heir. In his discourses there are even more echoes of Qirisdan 
ideas than in Muhammad’s. They were clothed in the languid of a 
tribesman tilling the soil; he spoke “of the black sheep and the white 
milk, of milling and baking, of die frog living on die watered and 
culdvated land, but also of the kingdom of Heaven and of who 
will come from Heaven.” In spite of a plain appeanuice he fffied his 
followers with such enthusiasm that for years after his fall many of 
diem refused to abandon faith in him. 

A moventent similar to Maslamah’s among the fibnifah was kin- 
dled by a woman called Sajah in the north of die peninsida amoi^ 
die Tamim trflie, tendng in the neighborhood of the Pecdan border. 
She had b^un her career among her maternal kmfolk, die Tiqi^lib 
in Mesopotamia, among whom Quisdamty was^wiik^read; <« die 
ri^rt of Muhammad’s death die set out widi qiute a 
fouowiag to her tribal kinsmen, die Tamim, who as pure Bedouins 
aiood on a lower cultursd level and worshqied die mn in pudcular 
as a deity.. At first only her closest rdadves, die IBmzdah, 
her, but she soon won over the entire tefiie. Thai die is supposed to 
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have gone on farther scsah and allied herself with Maslamah. But 
the two did not succeed in unifying their followers for a common 
strug^e against Medina. In consequence diey soon separated again, 
and &)ah returned to Mesopotamia, where her career soon came to 
an Old; ^e is reported to have died a Muslim. When Khalid ibn-al- 
Walid appeared in die territory of the Tamim, he found obedience 
almost everywhere. Only Malik ibn-Nuwayrah, chief of the Yarbu*, 
a subtribe of die Hanzalah, who had fallen away from Medina di- 
recdy upon Muhammad’s death, was still faithful to Sajah. But when 
Khalid had him surrounded together with his troops, he surrendered 
also. Nevertheless Khalid had him cut down, along widi his fol- 
lowers, because, as the story has it, of his lust for Malik’s beautiful 
wife. 

After subjugating the Tamim, Khalid marched against Maslamah’s 
supporters in Yamamah, who meanwhile had already defeated a 
Muslim force under ‘Ikriniah. After this initial success Maslamah 
pressed forward as far as the northern boundary of the Yamamah, 
where at ‘Aqrabdi a decisive batde took place, the most violent ever 
waged in Arabia itself. In order to inflame his men’s ambition Khalid 
had Muhajirun, Ansar, and Bedouins fight separately. The Hanifah 
were in the majority, and the believers fell back under the inipact of 
their first violent charge. But the mockery of their enemies spurred 
on the Medinese above all to do their utmost, and they succeeded 
in brii:^;ing the battle to a halt, then gradually pressing the enemy 
back. VV^en the larier saw defeat before their eyes they retreat^ 
into a large orchard buttressing their position, in the hope of find- 
ing some protection behind its strong walls against the Muslims’ 
frontal assault. But precisely this brought about their undoing. 
After the Muslims had once pressed into the Garden of D«ith, as it 
is traditionally called, they instituted a frightful blood bath from 
uhich no one e^ped and in which Maslamah hintKelf was killed. 
But the Muslims alk) had heavy losses to mourn; of the Muhajirun 
and Ansar alone about seven hundred had fallen, among them many 
of the oldest conqianions of the Prophet and the greatest connois- 
srars of the revelations. 

This dearly bought victory determined the fate not only of the 
Hanifah but of die Arabs in general. The scattered remnants of 
Maslamah’s supporters cast themselves into their fortresses and saved 
their lives by cafutulatmg. AU opposidmi had been broken here for 
good. 
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In Bahiayn, the coastal region along the Persian Gulf which was 
subjugated only shortly before Muhammad's death, an attempt had 
also bem made to shake off the Medinese yoke. In Hajar, the capi* 
tal, a scion of the ancient Hirah dynasty which had extended its 
power into these regions assumed command of the movement. But 
'Ala, the governor appointed by Muhammad himself, held out in a 
fortress north of Hajar until relieved after Maslamah’s fall by 
Khalid. 'Then the latter set out for Hajar in person and iery soon 
had the rebellion under control. The coastal population, I the bulk 
of whom consisted of Persians, offered more prolonged resistance. 
Tlieir leader Firoz held out in the harbor city of Sara (probably the 
modem Qatif) until the beginning of ‘Umar’s reign. It was only 
then, after cutting off his water, that the governor ‘Ala was able 
to force him to surrender. 

In ‘Uman the population, consisting mostly of fishermen and 
pirates, was able to maintain its independence throughout almost 
the whole of the Middle Ages down to the present-day sultans of 
Mas^t. At that time a rebellion against the old-established dynasty 
of the Julandah, who ruled there until the time of the ‘Abbasids, 
gave the Muslims an occasion for interference. King ‘Amr had ac- 
ceptsed ‘Islam, but the Bedouins in the interior rose against the tax 
collectors sent out by him on the orders of the central government. 
‘Ikrimah, who had exerted himself in vain against Maslamah, re- 
ceived an order from Abu Bakr to help the king, and the Bedouins 
were compelled to yield to the combined forces of the Muslims. 

From ‘Uman, ‘Ikrimah moved on Hadramaut and Yemen, where 
the insurrection had broken out earliest, and where it took the Mus- 
lims longest to crush it. By the time Islam came into the country 
the Bedouins living in the northern portion of the country, the 
Tihamah, had almost entirely smothered the old Sabaean popula- 
tion of the fertile south, which was under Persian rule. As the Per- 
sian Empire rapidly declined after the assassination of the Sassanid 
Chosroes II (Parvez) in 628, the Arabian provinces, particularly 
remote Yemen, had been left to themselves. In the general anarchy 
which now broke out numerous tribes after the fall of Mecca had 
announced their allegiance through delegations to Medina. Shordy 
before his death Muhammad had introduced order into the country, 
and die tax assessments laid down by him were later considered 
exemplary. Yet his emissaries did not supplant the numerous petty 
ind^enous rulers but stood at their side like the residents of modem 
colonial powers at the side of nadve princes. They established a 
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general supervision, r^ulated jurisdiction and worship, and above 
all collected taxes. Since this most unpopular aspect of their official 
power often drove them to ruthless measures, they had in the 
Prophet’s own lifetime aroused an insurrection in Hadramaut, which 
was, however, put down with savage rigor. Even before this a 
prophet had appeared among the Ans tribe, ^yhabah Dhu-l>Himar, 
“the Donkey Rider.” (In the Orient generally the donkey was re- 
garded from of old [Zechariah 9:9] as the riding beast of the 
awaited Saviour. This was why Jesus made his entry into Jerusalem 
on a she-donkey, and the founder of a fanatical North African sect 
in the tenth century was called Dhu-l-Himar, and even at the be- 
ginning of this century the leader of an insurrection against the 
sultan of Morocco was known as Bu Hamarah.) Monotheism had 
already been widely spread by Jevt^ and Christians in South Arabia, 
and so this prophet also did not act in the name of some idol or 
other but in that of God, Allah the Compassionate. The news that 
Muhammad had fallen ill on his return from the last pilgrimage en- 
couraged him to come out into the open. From Najran he attacked 
tbe Persian governor still resident in San'a; after defeating him all 
of Yemen lay at his feet. But in spite of his illness Muhammad had 
been able to exert an influence there through emissaries and letters, 
so that those loyal to him acted in concert against the false prophet. 
Incited by one of these emissaries, the aristocratic Persians in San'a 
conspired to bring about the assassination of Ayhabah, supposedly 
one day before Muhammad’s death. But a new defection soon fol- 
lowed this brief victory for Islam. Ayhabah’s most important parti- 
san, Qays, supported by the Arabs, rose against the Persians. Abu 
Bakr, however, then sent out an army under a governor formerly 
installed by Muhammad himself over a section of Hadramaut, who 
soon pacified the country. 

In this way, now that all of Arabia in this relatively short space 
of time had submitted to the authority of Islam, Abo B^r was able 
to take up the Prophet’s final plan, ^t of spreading the faith be- 
yond the boundaries of his homeland. For he had to create an op- 
portunity of extnnal development for those forces which in the 
past had always been ready to exhaust each other in endless bicker- 
ings. But whereas the Prophet, overestimating his own power and 
fa^ly evaluating tiie international situation, particularly with re- 
spect to Byzantium, had first attempted to attack Byzantium, his 
successor directed his gaze eastward first of all, toward the Persian 
Empire, whose weakness he must long since have observed. 
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For centuries Persia and Rome had been wrestling for hegemony 
in die Near East. Like the Parthians under die Arsacids, their fol- 
lowers the Sassanids had beaten back die advances of the East 
Roman empire on Mesopotamia. Under Chosroes II .(590-628) the 
Persians had pushed far ahead to the attack, conquering Jerusalem 
and even Egypt.* But the emperor Heradius had wrested his con- 
quests away from him again and pursued him into his own residency 
itself. Here the Persian king was assassinated by his own son Kawad 
II, and the latter had to sue the Emperor for peace. Thereafter die 
Sassanid empire was heading toward its inexorable doom. It had 
never possessed the firm foundation of a homogeneous race. The 
Aryans who had migrated into the country during the prehistoric 
period were much inferior in numbers to the original Near Eastern 
populadon that soon absorbed them, even though a Zoroastrian re- 
ligious decree had gone as far as recommending marriage between 
relatives in order to maintain racial purity. The physical t3q>e of 
the Near East had prevailed completely, and the language the immi- 
grants had imposed on their subjects was strongly influenced by 
the latter. Ever since the Sassanids had removed the center of 
gravity of their empire to Babylon, with the capital at Oesiphon- 
Seleucia, the Aramean Christians had given them a great deal of 
trouble. It was not until the Nestorians in their empire had founded 
a church in 484 independent of the Byzantine church that they ac- 
quired greater influence among the Iranians as well, for the latter 
also suffered severely from time to time under the fiuiaticism of die 
Zoroastrian fire priests. 

Twice in their history the Persians had vainly attempted to revolt 
against diem. Under Shapur I (241-72), Mani had emerged as 
founder of a new gnostic religion influenced by Christianity as much 
as by Babylon and Iran, and apparmdy had won over die great king 
hirmelf ; but under the latter’s successor, Bahram I, he died in prison, 
and under ^pur II (309-79). his followers were persecuted 
throughout die empire. All the greater were the successes destined to 
Mtuiicheanism in die Roman Empire, and more particularly among 
the Persians’ eastern neighbors, the Turks, among whom it vied with 
Buddhism in spreading the blessings of a peace-lovmg chrilizatimi. 
Biit it also continued having an effect in its land of or^in, Bdiylmua; 

* The Meccans hailed these Petaan victories; but Mahaimnad, who dioi 
still felt attached to the Christiahs, dared to foretell (Surah yn t.^) tite early 
defeat of die Peisuns. 
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here its influence on Islam will sdll be met with. Two centuries later, 
during the chaos which followed the defeat and fall of King Peroz 
in the battle against the White Huns in 484, there arose a new 
religious teacher, Mazdak, who, like Mani, continued the gnostic 
tendency in Iran, but whose teachings in practice led to the com- 
munizadon of wives and goods. The new king Kawad I joined 
this sect in 488, no doubt in the hope of being able to break the 
preponderance of the clergy and the nobility, which imperiled the 
monarchy. But both in alliance were still powerful enough to over- 
throw him. His son and successor Chosroes I restored orthodox 
Zoroastrianism, and was distinguished by its grateful priests with 
the name of Nushirwan, “of immortal soul.” The nobility had in 
part arisen from among the territorial princes, who under the Arsac- 
ids had been pracdcally independent and although limited by the 
Sassanids, had not been suppressed. They were indispensable to 
the empire, for their tenants consdtuted the core of the army, the 
heavily armed armored cavalry Consequently high military com- 
mands, just like some court offices, were hereditary in certain fam- 
ilies. Just as they had meddled with the state power often before, 
to the country’s ruin, so they rose up, after Kawad II died of the 
plague in 628, and overthrew a series of new rulers, including wo 
daughters of Chosroes II. Even the power of the imperial marshal, 
which for a time overshadowed all other forces, was no longer 
capable of propping up the state structure, shaken to its foundations. 
When the last Sassanid, Yezdegerd, mounted the throne in 6|2, the 
Arabs had already poised themselves for the decisive blow against 
Iran’s independence. 

One of Abu Bakr’s generals, Muthanna ibn-al-Harith, who had 
taken part in the subjugation of Bahrayn, was already making raid- 
ing forays from there across the Persian border. On the C^iph’s 
orders Khalid ibn-al-Walid joined forces with him, after putting 
down Maslamah’s insurrection in Yamamah. They turned to Hirah 
first of all. At this time Hirah had long since lost its earlier impor- 
tance as border outpost against the Bedouins, since the last Lakhmid, 
Mundhir V, had been eliminated in 602 by Chosroes II. The Persian 
commandant of the Hirah garrison was beaten at Ullays, the ancient 
Vologesias, and in 633 Hirah itself fdl into the hands of the Mudims 
without further resistance. 

After the conquest of South Babylonia had mcceeded wifh such 
ui^qpected ease, ffie goal already set by the Profffiet, the occupatum 
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of the Holy Land, was energetically recalled in Medina.* Arabs 
were, after all, living in the Byzantine Empire, just as in the Persian, 
to whom it was necessary to bring the blessings of Islam and who 
had to be integrated into the newly arisen national state. The Arab 
vassal of die Byzantines in Damascus was no longer to be feared, 
since the Melkite church which had subsidized the payment of 
Emperor Heraclius’s troops had, because of the monstrous burden 
of debts resulting from the Persian war, denied any further credit. 
In accordance with the difficulty of the enterprise, which had al- 
ready vainly been embarked on twice in the time of thlp Prophet, 
the campaign against Syria was given careful preparation !|n Medina 
from the outset. In the spring of 634 Abu Bakr sent out two armies 
against Syria, one of them, under ‘Amr ibn-al-‘As, attacking south- 
eastern Palestine, the second, under Yazid ibn-Shurahbil and Abu 
'Ubaydah, the territory of ancient Moab. Only after ‘Amr had made 
quite an extended advance did the Byzantines dispatch a larger army 
against him. At the news of these successes in the west Khalid had 
hurried forward with a picked troop of horsemen from Babylonia 
and assumed supreme command of the army in the Transjordan. 
With this he now came to ‘Amr’s help. In July or August a great 
battle took place, reputedly at Ajnadayn,t in Palestine between 
Ramlah and Bayt Jibrin, in which the united Muslim armies con- 
quered the Byzantines under Aretion. While the latter sought refuge 
in Jerusalem, his commanders were only able to bring their fleeing 
ranks to a halt and gather them together on the ocher side of the 
Jordan. They had pierced the dams at Baysan, making the fords 
across the Jordan impassable, but Khalid got across nevertheless. In 
January 635 he attacked the enemy again at Fahl (the Greek Pella) 
on the western slopes of Transjordan where they had gathered 
southeast of Baysan, forced them to retreat, and pursued them as 
far as Damascus. Meanwhile a smaller Muslim detachment had 
pressed north through the unprotected countryside and taken die 
city of Hims (ancient Emesa). The emperor Heraclius, who had 
led the campaign from there the year before, had meanwhile retired 
to Antioch. Khalid gave the Byzantines another batde before the 
walls of Damascus, and then shut them up in the city; After a half- 
year siege Damascus surrendered, in Septendier 635. For reasons 
unknown to us the supreme command now went from Khalid to 

* M. J. de Goeje, Mhnoire sur la eonquite dt la Syria, z id., Mim. i'bist. 
it de giog. arabe 11, Leiden, 1901, 

t See note on page 5}. 
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Abu ‘Ubaydah, but th^ fonner continued to be the real driving 
force of the campai^. Meanwhile die Emperor had sent out a new 
army from Andoch into Syria, probably with orders to relieve 
Damascus. Although it was too late for that, it was at least able to 
retake Hims. During the autumn and winter a truce appears to have 
prevailed. 

In the summer of 636 the Byzandnes reopened the campaign with 
a mighty army under the command of Sacellarius * Theodorus. The 
Muslims awaited them on the Yarmuk, a Jordan tributary rising in 
the Hawran and discharging below the Sea of Galilee,t and there 
on August 20 inflicted an annihilating defeat on them, for the Ar- 
menians forming almost half of their army had a grudge against 
Byzantium and were unwilling to fight. The Muslims then pressed 
northward in triumph and occupied Hims a second dme. 

Meanwhile the batdes against the Persians were also going on far- 
ther eastward. After Khalid’s expedition in the spring of 634, Mu- 
thanna, of the Bakr tribe, had assumed supreme command in Hirah. 
In July of the same year the caliph Abu Bakr had died in Medina, 
and ‘Umar, the most powerful and respected of the Muhajirun, had 
assumed authority. In the same way as he had expedited the Syrian 
campaign before, he now sent reinforcements to Babylonia under 
Abu ‘Ubayd of the Thaqif tribe. But the Persians were also making 
preparations to defend themselves against the invaders. At Quss an- 
Natif near Hirah a Persian army came up against the Muslims. Abu 
‘Ubayd crossed the Euphrates on a bridge of ships at this point and 
accepted battle, but was defeated and killed. Since the bridge of 
ships had already been partially disrupted by an overzealous Muslim, 
Muthanna had a great deal of difficulty in securing the retreat of die 
fleeing troops. The extremely involved internal polidcsof the Persian 
Empire prevented the victors from exploidng their success. But as 
a result of this first failure ‘Umar also lost all interest in this Babylo- 
nian theater of war. 

It was not until the following year that die Persians advanced 

* [Ccanptioller general of the army.] 

tThe reports sometimes confuse this battle with that of Ajna^yn. It has 
been snrmised in cmseqaence that this battle took |dace at the biblical Yar- 
muth, the present-day Khirbat Yarmuk on the Judean jdain. Snce the name 
Aina^ra has not been handed down anywhere else, the Russian sdiolar 
Mye^kov has coniectoied, no doubt correctly, that it is a coixuption of 
Jannabatayn, since there are two places in the neighborhood, Jannabah West 
and Juinabah East, which may be lumped together m dus dual form, as hi^ 
pens dsewhere. 
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again to die attack. Mudianna was awaiting them at Buwayb, on 
die other side of one of the western Euphrates canals. Here, in spite 
of valiant resistance, the Persians were defeated, whereupon die 
Muslims began venturing a considerable distance into, die country 
on dieir raids. In die beginning of die summer of 635 the Persians 
armed for a last decisive blow. Mudianna had died in the meandme, 
and in his place Sa'd ibn-abi-Waqqas, one of the oldest and most 
faithful of the Prophet’s companions, had assumed supreme com- 
mand. At the head of the Persian army diere stood the imperial field 
marshal Rustam himself. Shordy before, after a protra^ed period 
of women’s rule, the youthful Yezdegerd had mounted die Sassanid 
throne and was openly making earnest efforts to clear out the en- 
dangered border province. At Qadisiyah, south of the present-day 
Na)af and eighteen and a half miles from the army encampment of 
ICulFah (which was erected after the batde and later developed into 
a city), a decisive batde took place, after the adversaries had been 
expectandy confronting each other for a number of weeks. Al- 
though a quantity of romandc details of this engagement has been 
handed down, we lack a clear picture of its course. Since, on the 
Persian side a unified strategic command can scarcely be assumed, 
and since the Arabs fought separately by tribe, the batde must have 
be«i resolved by a series of individual engagements. In any case 
die Persians were seriously defeated; but the Muslims, who had been 
assured of victory only by reinforcements arriving from Syria dur- 
ing the batde, had also suffered such losses that at first they were 
compelled to let die enemy withdraw unmolested. But then diey 
advanced across the Euphrates toward Ctesiphon and Seleucia, the 
capital of the empire. After two inconsequential rear-guard acdons 
die Persians had to abandon Babylonia, and die Ardis entered their 
capital ci^. The booty which fell into their hands there, and of 
wMch tra^don has all sorts of marvels to relate, naturally acted as 
a powerful incendve in Arabia also when it came to recruiting re- 
phcements for the losses suffered. Tlie Persians had at first with- 
drawn to Hulwan, at the foot of the passes of the Zagros; here 
Yezdegerd gathered together the ruins of die imperial army, aug- 
menting them by new levies. Then, when the Persians began grad- 
ually venturing down again into ^e valley of the Diyala River, 
which pours into the Tigris above Ctesiphon, Sa’d sent his nefdiew 
out sgainst diem with twelve thousand men. Toward die end of 637 
die latter defdited them at Jalula, on the right bank of die Diyala. 
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at the east end of the pass leading through Jabal Hamrin along the 
old caravan highway between Babylonia and Iran. Although the Per- 
sian court managed to hold out for a short while in the fortifications 
of Hulu^ the flatland as far as the Median border was in the hanHs 
of die Muslims, who had already indicated the permanent char- 
acter of dieir occupation by building their mosque in the capital. 

The conquest of Syria was also completed in the same year. The 
Muslim headquarters were at Jabiyah in the Jawlan, a day’s journey 
south of Damascus, where the Ghassanid princes had formerly 
resided, and which retained its military importance until the time 
of the Umayyads. In 637 the caliph ‘Umar, escorted by the most 
revered of the Prophet’s companions with the exception of ‘Ali, set 
out there to introduce order into the conquered lands. By the “Day 
of Jabiyah,” in which all leaders of the Syrian army participate^ 
the foundations had probably already been laid of the pension S3rs- 
tem, which assured participants in the war and their descendants of 
a fixed income from the revenues of the conquered territories. From 
there ‘Umar dispatched Khalid ibn-Thabit to conquer Jerusalem, 
which soon surrendered; ‘Umar himself approved the raiher mild 
terms. The Christians were granted security of life and property, 
the maintenance of their churches, and religious freedom in return 
for the customary payment of tribute, while the Jews were forbid- 
den to live among them. Then ‘Umar himself came to Jerusalem, 
and in the desolate temple square had the sacred rock— which Jews, 
Christians, and Muslims alike regarded as the navel of the earth- 
cleaned and divine worship established. 

When the Muslims had once become' masters of Syria and Bab- 
ylonia, Mesopotamia, lying in between, had to fall to them of itself. 
Byzantine troops were still there only in a few fortified places. The 
indigenous Ar^ean population had always been oppressed for its 
Monophysite faith by the dominant Greek orthodoxy, and so had 
no interest in maintaining the imperial power. For centuries previous 
Arabian nomads had overrun the country and even ruled from time 
to time in Edessa and Hatra, and so Mesopotamia was quim prepared 
for the Arab conquest. 

The Mudims’ attack started from Syria. After the death of Abu 
‘Ubaydah in 639, whom |dsgue had matched in Amwas (Emmaus),* 

* His memory still lives today as that of a saint among . die Ptdesiiiuan 
Mt^ims; in 1933 the emir of Transjordan, 'Alxhdiah, made a pilgrinKge to 
his mve sh aumement Ua having rented a large estate in Ghmr u-Kdiid Co 
the Jews; see Revue des 6 mde$ mmmques, 1933, 547. 
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‘Uixuur had installed ‘lyad ibn>Ghanm there as governor of Hints 
and Qmnasrin with orders to extend his power throughout Meso- 
potamia. In the second half of the year he advanced into the country, 
and in a year and a half forced nearly every city to capitulate; only 
Reshayna had to be taken by a hard struggle. Having undertaken 
a raid into Armenia itself in 641, lyad died soon after returning to 
his residence. 

The conquest of Mesopotamia was -simultaneously acjcompanied 
by that of Egypt,* which as a granary of ancient repute must have 
seemed particularly desirable to the Medina government, and whose 
confused conditions had already been known even to th^ Prophet. 
In 628, after Emperor Heraclius had wrested the country away 
again from its Persian conquerors, he attempted to unite the Mono- 
physite Copts with the imperial church. In 631 he had installed 
Cyrus (the Muqawqis of die Arabs), who up to then had been 
bishop of Phasis in the Caucasus, both as patriarch of Alexandria 
and head of the civil administration at the same time. His ecclesiasti- 
cal policy and his tax demands weighed so heavily on the Copts 
that they necessarily greeted the Arabs as emancipators, just as their 
Syrian fellow believers had done. In December 639 the Qurashite 
‘Amr ibn-al- As, the initial commander of the army sent to Palestine, 
made an attack from there on the fertile Fayyum plain, apparently 
without orders from the caliph ‘Umar and with insufficient troops, 
and conquered Pelusium in January 640. At first ‘Amr dared not 
go any further, since the augustalis Tlieodorus had gathered to- 
gether a powerful body of troops in Babylon, the old Memphis. 
Now ‘Umar sent Zubayr, a revered companion of the Prophet, to 
Egypt with five thousand reinforcements; he was also to keep watch 
over ‘Amr, who had an inclination toward indepmdent action. In 
June 640, ‘Amr lured the Byzantines out of their fortress into an 
c^ien battle and defeated them at Heliopolis. Meanwhile the fortress 
in Babylon was still holding. From there Cyrus himself entered 
into negotiations with ‘Amr and dien went to B3rzantium to secure 
the Emperor’s approval of the concessions he had made the Arabs. 
Heraclius, who treated him as a traitor, died on February 11, <$41. 
Meanwhile, Arab raiding bands were ranging up and down die 
country plundering and ravaging. Theodorus pleaded urgently but 
in vain for reinforcements. The regents of the new emperor Con- 

* See A. J. Buder, TIw Arab Conquest of Egypt and the Last Thirty Years 
of the Roman Dondmon^ Oxford, 1902. 
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Stans II, at this time only eleven years old,* were compelled to 
allow events in the Orient to take their gloomy course: they needed 
their troops in the capital itself against the threat of a revolution, 
and were also tied down in Italy by the wars with the Lombards. 
On the Monday after Easter, April 9, 641, Babylon surrendered, and 
‘Amr moved slowly across the Nile on Alexandria. The Byzantine 
government consequently sent Cyrus to Egypt again to negotiate 
with ‘Amr. In return for the promise of a fixed payment of tribute 
the Muslims bound themselves to leave the Christians in possession 
of their churches and not to interfere in the administration of their 
communal affairs. In fulfillment of this treaty Alexandria was evac- 
uated by the Byzantines on September 17, 642, and occupied by the 
Arabs. As first token of the possession of the Nile valley by Islam, 
‘Amr ibn-al-‘As erected the mosque which still bears his name in 
Fustat, the military encampment at Babylon, later Old Cairo. At 
its renovation under Mu‘awiyah this mosque, as the seat of the 
prayer callers, had small watch huts with steps set up on the comers, 
the oldest form of the minaret, which subsequently developed in a 
variety of styles, and which has been preserved down to the present 
day in a few village mosques of Egypt and Asia Minor.t 

Only once more, in 645, did a Byzantine fleet appear before 
Alexandria for its leconquest. The inhabitants of the city opened 
the gates to them, and it was not until 646 that ‘Amr could drive 
them out again. He had previously been removed from governor- 
ship by ‘Umar, but ‘Uthman, who succeeded ‘Umar, had to reinstall 
him, since his successor proved no match for the situation. 

In Egypt, as in the other provinces, the Muslims took over the 
substance of their predecessors’ administrative system; they even left 
all their functionaries at their posts, which were generally adminis- 
tered by Copts later also. As the caliph’s governor an emir exercised 
military and police power; but for tf»e latter not to grow too power- 
ful, an *amil was associated with him as director of finances. It is to 
the dry Egyptian climate that we owe the preservation of the 
numerous papyri which allow a quite precise view of the course 
of affairs. The Romans, for the support of their garrisons, and the 
Byzantines for the provisioning of their capital as well, had deducted 
in advance the duty on the wheat harvest of every village while it 
still lay on ffie threshing floor; the Arabs made the same claim for 

* A grandson of Heraclins. He ascended the throne on the death of his 
fadier, who reigned for four months. 

tSee J. Sdiacht in An UUtmea V <1938), p. 4<Sff. 
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their warriors and their families. Every community received an 
annual notice from the governor, generally toward the end of the 
year, shortly before the new sowing period, concerning the wheat 
quota it was supposed to raise. The head of the district was respon- 
sible for directing the collection of this tax in kind. There were tax 
collectors under him who got five per cent of the produce as a fee 
for their services and as replacement for any shortages. They gave 
the state a guarantee for the gram delivered by the pedants until 
it was placed in the state depot in the individual commWdes and 
more particularly in the district capitals. From there the wheat was 
usually taken by water to the capital and from there oistributed 
among the troops and their families. In addition to these payments 
in kind the communities had to collect a money tax, primarily for 
the protection and freedom of worship accorded them by the state. 
The money, of course, could only be derived by the peasants from 
the grain trade. But this was always carefully supervised by the 
state: all grain had to be brought to a state threshing floor, on which 
presumably the sales also took place. Again, the government may 
also have not infrequently accepted grain instead of the formally 
prescribed taxes in cash.* 

Meanwhile the fate of the Persian Empire had also been con- 
summated. In 640 King Yezdegerd abandoned Hulwan, where he 
no longer felt secure now that the country round about had fallen 
into the hands of the Arabs, and withdrew to Persis. Ttiere he armed 
for final resistance. But before he could imperil the newly won Arab 
settlements, ‘Umar had him attacked by an army under the com- 
mand of Nu‘man ibn-Muqarrin, drawn from ail the troops available 
at the border. In 642, at the very beginning of the campaign, the 
Muslims were able to occupy Qarmasin, northeast of Hulwan, and 
so had the passes into the mountain country within tUeir grasp. At 
Nihawend, south of Hamadan (the old Ecbatana), tbey came into 
contact with the enemy under the command of the tried general, 
Firozan. The Persians were in the majori^; the battle lasted a couple 
of days, and for some time the outcome was dubious. Nu‘man him- 
self was killed, but his successor, Hudhayfah ibn-al-Yaman, who had 
already been designated by ‘Umar in advwce, was finally victorious. 

* See C. H. Becker, Qnmdlagen der tmrtscbaftiicben EntwieUmg Agyptem 
in den ersten Jahrbunderten des JsUms, hlmmtudien I, Leipzw, 1924, 201-17; 
H. Bell, The Admadmation of Egypt te^er the Unuyyad EMtmfate, in Byamt. 
2 Leittehrift XXVII (1928), 278 fi.; H. Lammens, Etudes sur le sticie des Omay~ 
yades, Beyroudi, i9}o, 303-23. 
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After diis defeat there could be no farther thought of any unified 
resistance in the center of the empire. The shattered army fell back 
on the fortified cities and defended these individually against the 
steadily advancing Muslims. By 643 the important city of Isfahan 
fell, where Yezdegerd himself had taken refuge after the batde. 
Now he had to fall back before the pursuing Muslims to Istakhr, 
which had supplanted Peisepolis, the old capital of the Persian an- 
cestral homeland. Here he was besieged for a time without success, 
since throughout the provinces and particularly in the mountains 
the native population was carrying on a final struggle of desperation. 
When the K^g could no longer hold out even in Istakhr, he 
accepted an invitation to visit the ispahbadh of Tabaristan, the 
mountainous region on the southern rim of the Caspian Sea, in 
the hope of still finding effective assistance among the satraps of the 
eastern provinces. Although on this flight through Khorasan, the 
old border country of Iran and the Turkish steppes, he was hos- 
pitably received everywhere, no one heeded his demands for means 
to carry on the war. In him the fate savored a thousand years ago in 
these same countries by Darius, the last of the Achaemenians, was 
repeated. Indeed, his vassal in Khorasan even incited the neighbor- 
ing Turkish prince into a struggle against the sovereign. In this way 
Yezdegerd lost his remaining followers. He himself escaped to 
Merv, but the city shut its gates in his face. A miller gave him 
asylum, and in 651 the treacherous satrap had him assassinated in 
this last hiding place of his. Such was the end of the last Sassuiid-, 
his memory has survived to the present day among the last adherents 
of the national Iranian religion, the Parsees in India, who date their 
era from the day of his ascension to the throne. 

The grandiose external expansion of the Arab state had not been 
kept pace with by its development in the interior. In concept it had 
been founded as a theocracy, but the very question of whom the 
temporal leadership devolved upon had really remained open. As 
long as Muhammad was alive, he was certainly, as the Aposde of 
God, a ruler whose authority no one questioned. But he died with- 
out having provided for a successor. During his lifetime die believers 
may have eiqiected that he himself would guide the community till 
Judgment Day itself, but after his death partisan strife in Medina 
seemed to threafan the body politic with total dissolution. A per- 
sonal leader of public worship and of the regime was absolutely 
indispensable. There were no hereditary ri^i^ still less a pro- 
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cedure of election, and the Qur’an, by which the Prophet had ruled 
the community, did not give any guidance as to who after him 
should be called upon as leader. In the midst of this dissension only 
a bold decision could salvage die state. Even during his lifetime 
the oldest and most intimate Meccan supporter of the Prophet had 
constantly counseled him in the affairs of the regime; the most 
restricted circle among them consisted of his two fathers-in-law, 
Abu Bakr and ‘Umar ibn-al-Khattab, and Abu ‘Ubaydah ‘Amir ibn- 
‘Abdallah ibn-al-Jarrah, distinguished for his military talmt.* These 
at once took up the reins fallen from the Prophet’s hanm The most 
important among them was ‘Umar; as a rule this tall man tradidon- 
ally appears with a lash in his hand, with which he held in check 
not only his daughter Hafsah but also the Prophet’s other wives 
more ably than the latter himself. He did not, however, take over 
the regime direcdy but gave precedence to Muhammad’s oldest 
friend, Abu Bakr. It was not until after the latter had died two 
years later that he formally assumed authority. Abu Bakr and ‘Umar 
were always perfectly conscious of the fact that they occupied 
their office only as representatives of the sole rightful prince of the 
theocracy, die Prophet. Hence Abu Bakr called himself the khalifah, 
i.e. vicar, of the Apostle of God, and ‘Umar, in the beginning, 
khalifah of the khalifah of the Apostle of God; it was only after 
this title proved too cumbersome for daily life that he simply had 
himself called Khalifah and Commander of the Believers. 

However, it was not only the Prophet’s Muhajirun who helped 
influence the affairs of the regime, but in addition certain of their 
fellow tribesmen, the Quraysh, who had joined Islam last of all 
and only after its incontestable triumph. But this favored position 
of theirs was contested by the Ansar; even during the Prophet’s 
lifetime diey had protested against his unduly favoring his own 
people in the division of spoils and particularly of land. But the old 
hos^ty between the Aus and the Khazraj had not yet died down 
as a result of the interests they had in common as against the Mec- 
cans, so that Muhammad had always been able to pacify the Ansar 
again and again. In Medina, finally, they were scarcely in the 
majority now, and after the Prophet’s death their final attempt 
to win their ind^iendence once again had been shattered by ‘Umar’s 

* H. Lairanens in his Etudes sur le siicle des Omayyades and eariier in die 
M^mges de la Pacube Orientale de Beyrouth IV, 113 sng^pested that this 
‘triumvirate” had attempted even daring rite Prophet’s lifetime to counteract 
bis autocratic tendency. 
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resoludcm. The revolt of the otiier Arabs then united Ansar and 
Muhajirun against the common danger; the former also took a prom- 
inent part in the wars of conqu^t, though not in dominating posi- 
tions. ‘Umar had a difficult task in the midst of this community, so 
frequently agitated by intrigues and petty jealousies, particularly 
since the oldest companions of the Prophet supervised his actions 
as a kind of senate. Since he was presented with new problems 
almost daily during the twelve years of his rule he was as yet tmable 
to think of a more rigid organization of the state. 

The Arab tribes who had fallen away after the Prophet’s death 
and only laboriously been subjected again to Islam became now 
attached to Islam in the course of the wars of conquest, and the 
advantages they derived reconciled them to the sacrifice of their 
unfettered independence. Only one religion, Islam, was henceforth 
to be tolerated within the Arabian peninsula itself; consequently 
‘Umar transplanted the Jews, whom Muhammad had still tolerated 
in Khaybar, to Syria.* Whoever accepted Islam became an Arab by 
virtue of it, and joined one of the tribes as a client. But at first no 
one at all expected the non-Arabs to be converted; the object of the 
Holy War was rather that of subjecting them to the rule of the bom 
citizens of the theocracy. 

Thus the theocratic empire which developed after the Prophet’s 
death out of the national state founded by him contained two reli- 
giously and hence politically distinct classes. The Muslims as rulers 
also constituted the warrior caste. The exercise of piety receded 
for a time entirely into the background, military demands taking 
precedence. The Muslims were organized as an army. All men oif 
military age were entered on army rolls by tribe and by clan. They 
settled in the conquered cities and so were also called Ttmhajirs, or 
emigrants (which is also what the Turks who settled among the 
Christians on the Balkan peninsula centuries later called themselves). 
But very often new military colonies were established for them, like 
Fustat (Old Cairo) in Egypt, Qayrawan in Roman Africa later on, 
and particularly Kufah and Basra in ‘Iraq. 

Muslim rule in the conquered countries retained its military or- 
ganization for a very long time afterward. The commanders of die 
garrison troops were at the same time the caliph’s first governors, 
but also, since the army and the religious community were coexten- 
sive, the prayer leaders and Friday preachers. In the beginning they 

* Only in South Arabia did Jewish Connnunities survive. 
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were Slso in charge of the administration of law, for which special 
officials were not appointed until under the founder of the Umay- 
yad dynasty. Only the administration of the taxes was subject from 
the beginning to an official directly responsible to the caliph. 

As previously in the desert, many powers which in a state based 
on law would have been trader the cognizance of the authorities 
were now also left to the autonomy of the tribes. But whereas in 
the desert the smaller clans had attended to discipline and order 
among themselves, in the military colonies the larger tribal groups 
assumed an active role as a result of their encompassing ti|e members 
of the small confederations which had been atomized b^ the cam- 
paigns. 

The non-Arabs were counterposed to the Arab warrior caste as 
subjects— the ntiyah, in the plural rc^aya, or herd, as they were called 
by an ancient Semitic metaphor current even among the Assyrians. 
While the Muslims only paid the poor-tax, the ra‘aya had to 
produce the tribute and so provide for the support of the Mus- 
lims. Rut the regime was even less concerned about their interrial 
affairs than about those of the tribes. In formerly Christian coun- 
tries the administration of community affairs was taken over by the 
bishops; in Persia the gentry, the dihqcm%, or the village magistrature, 
retained a dominant position. 

The cities and rural areas which had submitted to the Muslims 
without a struggle retained their freedom and their property; the 
tribute which was to be paid by them in return was settled directly 
as part of the terms of capitulation. Localities which had had to be 
taken by force of arms fell to the victors as booty. A fifth part of 
this, and in addition former crown lands and' estates abandoned by 
their owners, was taken by the state. Everything else, including 
property in land and its inhabitants, was to be divided up among 
die warriors who had taken part in the conquest. However, since 
the Muslims could not leave their milita^ry units in order to settle on 
the land and cultivate it individually, the former owners had to be 
left in their places. In practice, accordingly, the position of the con- 
quered territories was not distinguished substantially from that of 
areas which had voluntarily capitulated, except diat their tribute 
could ratiitrarily be increased at any time. However, the state also 
reserved die collection returns from this tribute for itself, and simply 
fixed pensions out of it for die combatants and dieir descoidants. As 
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tnendimed before, diis system had already been established in outline 
by ‘Umar at the Jabiyah convocation. 

In 644, in rf»e mi^ of the great work of spreading Islam, the 
caliph ‘Umar, just past die vigor of middle age, was violently killed 
upon returning from die pilgrimage he used to make annually. A 
Persian slave, Abu Lu’lu’ah Firoz, who was working in Medina for 
the governor of Kufah, Mughirah ibn-Shu‘bah, had complained to 
the Caliph about the extent of the duties he was supposed to collect 
for his master, but had been dismissed. On the foUowir^ morning, 
when the Caliph appeared in the mosque to lead early morning 
prayers, die Persian, out of revenge, inflicted two dagger wounds 
on him, one of which was fatal. Surprised by death, ‘Umar had been 
unable to make any provision for the succession. Abu ‘Ubaydah, 
with whom after Abu Bakr he was most indmate, had died before 
him. It cannot be determined with certainty whether ‘Umar himself 
on his deathbed appointed the electoral conclave which determined 
the quesdon after his death. He^cflbd on November 23, 644. 

Both of the Prophet’s sons-in-law, ‘Ali and ‘Uthman, as well as 
three of his most intimate companions— ‘Abd-ar-Rahman ibn-‘Awf, 
Zubayr, and Sa‘d ibn-abi-Waqqas— met as a board of elecdon; 
Talhah, who would have taken part as the sixth, was absent and did 
not arrive in Medina in dme. The choice of this board of elecdon 
fell on its most insignificant member, ‘Uthman ibn-‘Affan of the 
house of Umayyah. Ttiis aristocradc origin of his, which even in 
the Prophet’s eyes had made up for his lack of personal ability, may 
have been decisive; no doubt it was also hoped he would be easier 
to deal with. But this hope was disappointed, though not so much 
by the Caliph himself, to be sure, as by his clan, to whose influence 
he surroidered completely. The Umayyah were related to die 
Hashimids, the Prophet’s clan, but in the pagan period they had 
been far superior in power and prestige. For years their able 
leader, Abu Sufyan, had been die heart of the opposition of the 
Quraydi to the Prophet. After the fall of Mecca most of them 
setded in Medina, where die Prophet made very great concessions 
to them. Under Abu Bakr and ‘Umar, Yasud, the son of Abu Sufyan, 
and after his death his brother Mu‘awiyah, had already achieved 
frequent distinction. Widi ‘Uthman the Umayyads arrived at the 
hdm; forlik re^n was that of his house. He left the management of 
affairs to his coudn Marwan in Medina, and appointed his khumen 
to all the in^rtant governors’ posts. Hie old ctmipanknis of the 
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Prophet, 'who had become extraordinarily wealthy personally dur- 
ing the conquests, and in addition to their real property in Mecca 
had acquired die same in Taif and extensive landholdings besides, 
saw their old position menaced by the newly rising dynasty. After 
trying in vain to extricate the CaUph from the influence of his clan, 
they turned against him personally. ‘Udiman soon had very few 
friends left in Medina, especidly since the youthful and intriguing 
widow of the Prophet, ‘Aishah, “Mother of die Believers,” took 
sides against him also. And in the provinces, too, the Arabs let them- 
selves be incited against the Caliph. \ 

After the tumult of the first few years of war had died' down, the 
warriors of die faith gradually perceived that they had acted against 
their interests in leaving the government the plunder in aU the real 
property. This had enabled the state to make itself independent of 
the army, to which, after all, it owed everything, since it independ- 
ently settled the size of the stipends to be paid and was able to bar 
undesirable persons. The dissatisfaction aired itself occasionally in the 
plundering of a provincial money chest and especially in protestsagainst 
the dispatching of any surplus to the capital. 

It is true that this system had been introduced by ‘Umar before 
this, but whereas no one had dared rise up against him, ‘Uthman 
lacked his predecessor’s authority, particularly since the caprices of 
the governors, generally his k^men, were also blamed on him. 
Even quite sens^le measures he took soon encountered derogatory 
criticism everywhere. In 653, during a campaign in Armenia par- 
ticipated in by troops from Syria and ‘Iraq, discrepancies in the 
versions of their Qur’ans became evident, Since the tension between 
the inhabitants of these provinces was far from trivial at that time 
anyhow, this falling out concerning the various readings considered 
proper did not pass off -without outbursts of violence. To make a 
repetition of this impossible, the Caliph decided to establish an 
official version of the Qur’an. Even during the Prophet’s lifetime 
many revelations had been written down individually. ‘Umar had 
had all available copies gathered together by Zayd ibn-Thabit, a 
young Medinese who had already served as the Prophet’s scribe. 
But 1^ had given rise to nothing more than a private work with 
no claim to general authority, which passed after ‘Umaris death 
into the possession <of his daughter Hafsah. ‘Uthman had recourse to 
this first collection. He charged Zayd, together -with three respected 
Qurayshites, with revising it once again. The care ‘Uthman’s com- 
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mission took in discharging their office is indicated by ffieir sub- 
sequently achieving canonical veneration everywhere without 
opposition. But at the time it offered the Kufans welcome material 
for incitement against the Caliph. One of them was ‘Abdallah ibn- 
Mas'ud, among the oldest of the Prophet’s companions, who re- 
garded himself as one of the greatest experts on the Qur’an. He 
raised the monstrous accusation that the revised edition was falsified 
and incomplete, revelations in which the Umayyads had also been 
damned among Muhammad’s enemies having been suppressed. 

The Caliph’s opponents in Medina, headed by ‘Ali, Talhah, and 
Zubayr, were able to take advantage of the general dissatisfaction. 
Although they considered their mission the defense of the true 
theocracy against the secularized regime of ‘Uthman, nevertheless 
they did not dare begin a struggle against him in the open; this 
odious task they left to the provincials, in whose hands, moreover, 
the material power of Islam was concentrated in any case. In 655 
the leaders intimated to the provincials that Medina would now 
afford them a greater opportunity for active struggle on behalf of 
the faith than the frontier territories. The storm broke in Kufah. In 
June 655, when the local governor Sa‘id returned from the pilgrim- 
age, one thousand men under the command of the Yemenite Malik 
al-Ashtar, who was devoted to ‘Ali personally, prevented his entry 
into the city. ‘Uthman thought he could conjure away the catas- 
trophe once again and substituted a man agreeable to the Kufans for 
Sa‘id. 

In Egypt, ‘Uthman had not shrunk from deposing the conqueror 
of the land, ‘Amr ibn-al-‘As, and supplanting him as governor with 
his cousin ibn-abi-Sarh, though the Prophet had once outlawed 
the latter. Agitation against ‘Uthman was now being carried on in 
Egypt not only by ‘Amr but by Muhammad ibn-abi-Hudhayfah, 
a foster son of Abu Bakr and an enthusiastic supporter of ‘Ali’s. In 
the very midst of a great sea battle on the Lycian coast which the 
Egyptian fleet had offered the Byzantines under Emperor Constans 
II, the malcontents had withdrawn with one ship under the pretense 
that the true Holy War was now being neglected. The following 
year five hundred Arabs from Egypt set out for Medina to start 
the war desired by God against ^e enemy within. In April 656 
they appeared before the city. Most of the Medinese took their side. 
‘Utbnun, at that time ruler of the mightiest empire on eardi, had 
no arms whatever available in his residence; accordingly, he had to 
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enter on negotiations widi the five hundred rebels. He persuaded 
them to withdraw by promising to redress their grievances. But 
then the Umayyads raised their heads again and induced the Caliph 
to assert, in ^ next Friday sermon, that the l^yptians had left 
because they had seen themselves to be in the wrong. At this the 
Medinese grew so indignant that they reviled the Caliph and stoned 
him. He had to be borne unconscious out of the mosque, which he 
was not to set foot in again. | 

The Medinese assembled in front of his house and \ refused to 
budge from the place. The Egyptians returned also; they claimed 
to Iwve intercepted a letter of ‘Uthman’s to his governor ibn-abi- 
Sarh ordering the latter to remove the ringleaders after their return, 
although the Caliph denied any knowledge of the letter which was 
laid before him. It was then demanded that he abdicate, if something 
like this could take place behind his back. He rejected this pre~ 
sumptuous suggestion with dignity, whereupon he was besieged in 
his house, which was defended oidy by a few of his relatives with 
some slaves and clients. The actual instigators of the insurrection, 
‘Ali, Talhah, and Zubayr, held back to save appearances. The astute 
‘Aishah had even left the city, under the pretext of a pilgrimage 
to Mecca, in order not to be present later on. 

The final struggle was opened by one of ‘Uthman’s defenders 
who hurled a stone and killed one of the Egyptians. When his 
extradition was refused the rebels stormed the house from the ad- 
joining grounds, killed the Caliph, who had been praying quiedy 
without taking part in the battle, and plundered his house. This was 
on Friday, June 17, 656. His blood flowed over the copy of the 
Qur’an in which he had just been reading; this was hidden, pre- 
sumably as a relic, but a number of libraries later contended for the 
honor of possessing the genuine copy. ‘Uthman’s wife, the Kalbite 
Na’ilah, who was wounded herself, and a few friends, mterred the 
Calif’s dead body in the sdll of night. Several severed fingers of 
Na’ilah were sent to ‘Uthman’s cousin Mu’awiyah, the governor of 
Syria, who had them exhibited from the pulpit to inspire the be- 
lievers to vmgeance for the Caliph. On the news of the murder the 
troops Mu‘awiyah had sent to help hurriedly turned back midway. 

Even during the siege ‘All, the Prophet’s son-in-law and now in- 
contestably first among the Muslims, had conducted pnqrers and 
also desgnated a leader for the pOgrims to Mecca. On the same day 
‘Uthman was murdered he accepted the public oath of allegiance in 
i rile mosque as caliph. But Talhah and Zubayr, who up to th«a seem 
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to have been working on bis behalf, broke with him and blamed him 
for the murder. They followed ‘Aishah to Mecca. The Mother of 
the Believers still retained her old hatred of ‘Ali; when she learned 
he had accepted the oadt of allegiance, she summoned the believers 
to avenge the murdered man. She was }oined not only by the Umay- 
yads but also by a number of other people who shared only her 
dislike for *Ali. On the advice of ibn-‘Amir diey decided to pro- 
ceed to Basra, where he had for a long time, and sdU had, a great 
many connections. Four months after ‘Uthman’s death the con- 
spirators, after assembling in a camp on the highway to ‘Iraq, set 
out. 

Once in Basra they treacherously removed the governor, who 
had preferred to wait for orders from ‘Ali instead of joining them. 
Directly after the seizure of the city a quarrel developed between 
Talhah and Zubayr as to who was to lead the public prayers; ‘Aishah 
settled it for the time being by designating her nephew ‘Abdallah, 
Zubayr’s son, for this function. 

But ‘Ali, having no troops in Medina, could not remain there 
eidier. In October 656 he set out for ‘Iraq with about a hundred 
men, hoping to find supporters in Kufah, the second military col- 
ony of ‘Iraq, whose inhabitants had felt a certain jealousy of Basra 
from the very beginning. He sent his son Hasan there in advance, 
and Hasan did in fact succeed in winning over the city’s fighting 
men for his father. But ‘Ali was still in his camp at Dhu Qar, and 
with twelve thousand Kufans gathered around him he set out against 
Basra from there. After the collapse of negotiations with Talhah 
and Zubayr, the battle took place. The former was mortally 
wounded; the latter was driven from the battlefield by pangs of 
conscience and was killed while in flight. But at the camel which 
‘Aidiah was mounted on, encouraging the warriors after the ancient 
Arab custom, the battle came to a halt. It was not until die camel, 
after which diis Batde of the Camel received its name, was killed 
that victory fdl to ‘Ali, on December 4, 656. ‘Aishah offered the vic- 
tor her submit, but it was rejected; she died on July 13, 678, at die 
of sixtv-four.* ‘Ali was recognized as caliph tl^i^oot ‘Iraq, 
where he remained, establidiing his residence in Kufah. 

In cmisequence, the role of leadership left Arabia, and Medina in 
particular, to move to the provinces, where the material power lad 
already been concenorated for a long time. The Prophet’s com- 

* [N. AUwct, AiAA, Oikago, 1941.] 
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panions who remained in Medina lost all political influence; they 
merely continued cultivating the study of tradition. The Prophet’s 
example, according to which the individual and the community 
were supposed to shape their lives, was zealously discussed in their 
milieu and laid down as a standard. But even religious practice, as 
we may see by the number of the daily prayers, could not escape 
the influence of the new environment. The political theories of the 
Medinese concerning the character of the caliphate weiie never fully 
realized. ( 

For civil life an attempt was made in each individual case to 
adapt the functioning conunon law, which may have av eady been 
influenced by provincial Roman legal statutes, to the principles of 
Islam; the decision as to whether an action was admissible or in- 
admissible was determined by considerations of ethics more than of 
law. The oral character of the tradition was maintained for a long 
time: anything written down remained in private hands; a century 
went by before the tradition and the legal code acquired written 
form. The city which for a time had ruled the Near East now be- 
came the seat of learning for the pious, while the more worldly- 
minded aristocracy, which saw itself being squeezed out of control 
of the state by the provincials, devoted itself to a frivolous enjoy- 
ment of life. In Mecca a wealthy private citizen built the first play- 
ing and reading room, in which chess and other board games, as 
well as books, were available to the guests. In Medina the poet al- 
Ahwas cultivated the poetry of love, and the Persian Yunus adapted 
music to the greater refinements of sensual living through new 
foreign melodies. But Medinese pastimes were not alwajrs so innoc- 
uous. The Qty of the Prophet soon won the reputation of harbor- 
ing not only the best but also the most compliant singing ^Is. 

The duty of avenging ‘Uthman’s death devolved on the head of 
the Umayyad house, the governor of Syria, Mu'awiyah ibn-abi- 
Sufyan. But before he could fulfill this duty he had to secure his 
province, which was still being menaced by die Byzantines. For tiiis 
he needed Egypt above all. He succeeded in taking captive the gov- 
ernor sent out there by ‘Ali, but before he could overpower the 
country itself he had to setde accounts with ‘Ali, who as cdiph had 
to compel recognition diroughout the empire. In the sprii^ of 657 
*AIi set out northwest, and Mu*awiyah came out to meet him along 
the Syrian frontier at Siffin, on the tight bank of the Euphrates, 
between Raqqah and Balls, on a narrow piece of swampland full of 
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pools and thickly oveigrown by willows and Euphrates pqilais, 
vdiich only a single paved road penetrated to the Euphrates. 

At least a month went by in futile negotiations, since *Ali could 
not comply with Mu‘awiyah’s demand that the murderers of ‘Uth- 
man be handed over. In May they came to grips, and *Ali succeeded 
in wresting access to the river for his troops. On June 19 the tradi- 
tionally peaceful month of Muharram began, for which a truce was 
agreed upon. But negotiations were unsuccessful in this month also. 
After the holy month elapsed the battle began again. For some time 
it wavered indecisively back and forth; enthusiasm was small on 
both sides, since to a great extent members of the same tribes were 
facing each other. Although the Syrians had better military training 
than the disorderly ’Iraqis, the latter, under the command of Malik 
al-Ashtar, an enthusiastic supporter of ’Ali’s, nevertheless succeeded 
in forcing their opponents into such straits that Mu’awiyah was al- 
ready considering flight. The pious Qur’an reciters had been ener- 
getically working for peace on both sides. At this critical moment 
the cunning ‘Amr ibn-al-‘As, conqueror and former governor of 
Egypt, is supposed to have advised Mu’awiyah to send out new 
troops with Qur’ans fixed to the points of their lances, as a sign that 
they were appealing to God’s Word over the decision of the 
weapons as to who should be ruler. Though this incident may be 
fictitious, at any rate the ’Iraqis forced ’Ali, who considered victory 
already in his hand, to cut short the battle and start negotiations 
with Mu’awiyah again. Agreement was reached on the choice of 
two arbiters, ’Amr ibn-al-’As for Mu’awiyah, and Abu Musa al- 
Ash’ari for ’Ali, to decide between the two parties on the basis of 
the Qur’an. They were supposed to meet in the month of Ramadan, 
at a place situated between Syria and ’Iraq. 

This court of arbitration met in Adhruh, between Ma’an and 
Petra in ancient Edom. Both arbiters appeared with an escort of 
four hundred men, and a number of eminent companions of the 
Prophet attended the negotiations as witnesses. Since no precise 
objective had been laid down in advance, both parties spoke at cross 
purposes. The ’Iraqis thought they were waiting for nothing more 
than a formal confirmation of ’Ali’s caliphate, whereas what Mu’awi- 
yah wanted to have examined w^ whedier ’Ali’s culpability in the 
assassination of ’Uthman did not make him unfit to rule. But his 
representative treated both rivals as claimants for the throne and by 
successive suggestions persuaded his adversary to declare them both 
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ioel^^Ie. *Ali could not submit to this decision and saw himself 
compelled to break his oadi. Since by doing ibis he put himself in 
the wrong, from now on Mu*awiyah’s troops themselves saluted the 
latter as caliph. 

‘All’s position in ‘Iraq soon deteriorated conaderably. Even <m 
die road back from Si& a group of his army, mosdy from die 
Tamim trflie, had reproached him violently for having bem ready 
to submit to a man-made courjC of arbitration. They thdugbt die de- 
cision should have been reserved to God alone, and broke with ‘Ali, 
to withdraw to the village of Harura, not far from\Kufah, and 
elect one of their own people, ‘Abdallah ar-Rasibi, to the caliphate. 
When the judgment of the court of arbitradon became known in 
Kufah, many more of ‘Ali’s supporters left the city as emigr6s 
(khawtmj) * and joined those in Harura. Their chief had set up a 
camp on the road to Persia not far from the future site of Baghdad, 
along the Nahrawan canal, which discharges into the Tigris at its 
bridgehead. Here ‘Ali attacked the rebels on July 17, 658, and in- 
flicted a terrible defeat on them, which did not, however, eradicate 
the sect. 

Meanwhile Mu'awiyah had set about the conquest of Egypt again, 
from which he had been diverted by ‘Ali’s attack. The latter’s newly 
appointed governor came forward to oppose him as he was advanc- 
ing into the Nile valley, and in July 658 was beaten. Mu‘awiyah was 
then able to leave the further subjugation of the country to ‘Amr 
ibn-al-‘As, and secured himself against a Byzantine attack by con- 
cluding a truce that same year with Emperor Constans II in return 
for the payment of an annual tribute. Then at the end of May 660, 
in Jerusalem, he accepted a formal oath of allegiance as caliph. Since 
his troops constantly kept at the attack in Iraq, ‘Ali prepared for a 
campa^ in Syria. But before he could even start the battle, he vras 
assassinated in die mosque of Kufah on January 24, 661. This was an 
act of vengeance for Nahrawan, the execution of which a woman by 
the name of Qatam had imposed on her 4 over, ibn-Muljam, as a bride 
price. 

* This name was later applied to other rebels ^aintf ’the estaUitiied govern- 
ment and to different sects that had only the extremist point of view on the 
caliphate in common (that the caliph is the one elected by the community 
even if he be a blade dave). Thdr last remnants survive at present in Uman 
and in Tripolitania (North Africa). Cf. J. Wellhansen, Dit reJ^o^foMsekem 
OppmMonspartnen tm dten Islam, Abbasidbrng/m d. Qes. d. wist, m QS»- 
mges^ NJF., V a, Bei^ 1901. 
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5. The Vmayyads 

Mu^awiydi* had already sec out on the road through Mesopo- 
nunia to ‘Iraq before ‘All’s assassination. Ac first ‘All’s incompetent 
son Hasan had assumed the succession, but he could not be induced 
to lead Im troops into attack. He consented to n^odations with 
Mu‘awqrah and waived his claims in return for his being left the 
five million dirhams in die state treasury at Kufah. ‘Abdallah ibn- 
‘Abbas;, the ancestor of the ‘Abbasid dynasty later to come into 
power, had already made off with the public treasure chest of 
Basra and joined forces with Mu‘awiyah. 

Mu‘awiyah left his governors in Kufah and Basra the difficult 
task of making his power effective among the persistendy turbulent 
‘Iraqis. In Kufah he installed Mughirah ibn-Shu‘bah, an unscrupu- 
lous careerist who as a young man had had to leave his native Taif 
because of a common murder and by 629 had already come to Mu- 
hammad in Medina. Acting on his orders, he had then destroyed the 
image of his city’s goddess and through piety secured a place in the 
new aristocracy of the faith. In the wars against the Sassanid empire 
he had performed a number of diplomatic services through his 
knowledge of Persian. For this he was rewarded by ‘Umar with the 
governorship of Bahrayn and then transferred by him to the much 
more important post at Basra. In 638 he had been removed because 
of adultery, but as a result of the civil war, in which he displayed a 
prudent reserve, he came to the surface again. As governor of 
Kufah, by a ihrewd policy of playing Kharijites and supporters of 
‘Ali (Sin^gh) off n^^ainst each other, he was able to restrain his sub- 
jects from open opposition to the Syrians, although th^ made no 
secret of theur dislike for the Syrians. 

The governor of Basra was also a native of Taif, but of obscure 
tHrigin; onl)r the name of Sumay}r^, his mother, seems to have been 
known, and consequendy he was called Ziyad “ibn-Abihi” (“the 
son of his fiither”). Ziyad f had b^un his career as a scribe in the 
Basra army; ‘Ali had sent him to Persia, and in this province, the 
devotion of whose inhabitants he won without tlm toe violence 

*H,L$naaeat^Etudes$irleriffie du ceUfe Omdjade Meevdyel, MOeapa 
de la Faculti Oriettuda de Beyromb, 1906. 

fSee H. Lammens, Tiyad ibn AbBiif vieeroi de PIrag, Beuutunt de /fos> 
Bhkta degfi ettuU drkmaU IV, 1-45, i99-23d, Fttidet sar le 

nick dee Omayyadet, Beyrouth, ipjo, 27-162. 
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by virtue of nothing more than the wisdom of his conduct, he 
retained his independence of Mu*awiyah until 662. His countryman 
Mughirab then n^tiated a peace with the new regime on his 
behalf. Mu'awiyah summoned him to Damascus and tied the hi^y 
useful man to the service of his house by acknowledging him as the 
extramarital son of his own father Abu Sufyan. Then he sent him to 
Basra as governor; he began his rule there widi an impromptu 
pulpit speech, since become famous in Arabic literatui/e, in which 
he proclaimed the severest measures against the lack \of restraint 
hitherto prevalent among his subjects. His iron energy j^ored the 
authority of the regime, which had been totally undt^pnined by 
the dissension between the tribes. In his province, an 4 into the 
heart of the desert itself, there soon prevailed a security previously 
quite unknown. Upon Mughirah’s death in 670 he took over his 
province as well. 

An armed uprising among the followers of ‘Ali, who had been 
spoiled by the laxness of his predecessor, soon gave Ziyad an op- 
portunity to settle accounts with them once and for all. After sup- 
pressing the insurrection without much effort, he dissolved the 
former tribal confederations of fighting men and formed them into 
four groups with a reliable man of the regime at the head of each. 
He settled the most seriously infected Kufans and their families, as 
well as fifty thousand Bedouins, in the eastern Persian province of 
Khorasan. From Basra he well-nigh independently governed the 
entire eastern half of the empire which had been conquered from 
there, while Mu'awiyah’s interest lay in the west. He entirely justi- 
fied the great confidence placed in him by Mu'awiyah. 

Through Mu'awiyah, Syria had become the seat of die r^ime. 
While in Iraq the principal mass of the Arab population had only 
come into the land from the desert as a result of the wars of con- 
quest, the Syrian Arabs for the most part had already been living in 
tiieir honwland for centuries, and long contact with the Christian 
church and the Roman Empire had accustomed them to complying 
with a state order. Mu‘awiydi, who ruled from Damascus, was re- 
garded by them as the legitimate successor of their old Ghassanid 
princely house. His wife was an elegant aristocrat of the South Arab 
tribe of die Kalb, the most powerful in Syria, which assured tiieir 
son Yazid, the heir to the throne, of the support of kinsnum. He 
won over his former opponents of the fiunilies of ‘Ali and 'Abbas 
by abundant gifts. He treated his Umayyad relatives witii prudent 
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caution, to prevent their l>ecoining a danger to himself or his son. 
He was always able to utilize the great influence mil exercised on 
public opinion by the poets of his time on behalf of his dynastic 
interests. The Arabs were on good terms with the Christian popu- 
lation of Aramean descent tbat had known them from of old. They 
did not live here, as in Iraq, in newly founded colonies, but in die 
great cides, in the midst of die Christians, widi whom they even 
held divine services here and there under the same roof. At Mu'awi- 
yah’s court the Christian Sarjun ibn-Mansur played the role of an 
influential financial counselor. The Christians repaid Mu‘awiyah and 
his house for this tolerance with a faithful devotion that in Chris- 
tian tradition we still encounter even in the Spanish chronicles. 
Mu’awiyah did not rule his Arabs like an Oriental despot but like 
an old-time tribal sayyid. During Friday services in the mosque, 
from the minbar, which was more of a magistrate’s seat than a pul- 
pit for him, he used to discuss his political measures with the heads 
of the nobility, with whom he generally kept regular counsel in his 
palace also. He frequently received delegations from the provinces, 
too, in order to accept complaine and smooth over differences be- 
tween the tribes. All such dealings displayed the chief trait of his 
character, the mild composure and self-control which was ac- 
coimted the principal virtue of a sayyid because it was otherwise 
so rare among the Arabs. He erected the Islamic sute anew on the 
foundations laid by ‘Umar and shattered during the civil war, by 
going back, like his great predecessor, to Hellenistic-Roman ad- 
ministrative practice tested over the course of centuries. In financial 
matters he re-established the taxes hitherto paid into the central 
treasury by the provinces only with reluctance, and saw to it that 
they were collected regularly, while at the same time he freed them 
from a part of the gigantic pensions previous rulers had allowed 
their followers. In the Hijaz, greatly neglected since the civil wars, 
he aided agriculture by vast projects for improving methods of 
cultivation. 

Mu‘awiyah always regarded the war against tiie Byzantines as one 
of his most important tasks.* He had taken up tiie struggle evm as 
governor imder ‘Umar’s caliphate. He had still found the Phoenician 
coastal cities in the possession of the Byzantines and could wrest 
tirem decisively from them only by a second advance durii^ ‘Uth- 

* J. Wellhausen, Die KSmpfe der Araber nut den Rbomdem in der Zeit 
der Vnmjaden, Naehr. d. Get. d. Wist^ Gdtdngen, 1901, p. 91 
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man’s reign. In order to insure their possession he had to meet his 
opponents on the sea as well. ‘Umar had still withheld his approvaly 
and it was not until ‘Uthman’s rule that approval was secured for 
this step into a field hitherto unknown to the Arabs, to which, how- 
ever, they soon became acclimated. In the summer of 649 Mu’awi- 
yah attacked Cyprus, and only six years later he was arming a fleet 
against Constantinople itself. The emperor Constans II, grandson of 
Heraclius, came to meet it on the Lycian coast, but suffered a 
crushing defeat. In spite of this success the Arabs were still unable 
to attain their goal, since Mu'awiyah, who was simultaneously Ad- 
vancing on land, did not get past Caesarea in Cappadocia. Mu‘a^- 
yah then had to bargain for peace with Byzantium, to face the 
conflict with ‘All, but as soon as he had united the empire, he 
resumed the struggle through annual summer forays into Asa 
Minor. Twice his troops arrived before the gates of the capital of 
the Byzantine Empire, but again the latter, by virtue of its cultural 
superiority, was able to ward off the barbarians’ onslaught. In 667 
an insolvent general in Armenia, Saborius, had called the Arabs into 
the country. But by the rime they arrived in MeUtene, the uprising 
had already been put down by the Emperor; nevertheless, they 
pushed on as far as Chalcedon. Now Mu‘awiyah sent his own son 
Yazid, who up to then had lived only for pleasure, into the army. 
After the Arabs had held out in Chalcedon over the winter, they 
advanced as far as Byzantium itself in the spring, but had to give up 
the siege as soon as summer came and return to Syria. In 674 
Mu'awiyah made one more energetic attempt to penetrate to the 
heart of the Christian power. He dispatched a mighty fleet, which 
in fact succeeded in establishing itself in Cyzicus, on the south bank 
of the Propontis. From there he harassed the capital for seven years, 
but nothing was of any avail against its powerful fortifications and 
against the Greek fire. Finally Mu'awiyah gave up the hopeless 
struggle and concluded peace with B3^ntium. 

The Arabs won lasting successes in the second theater of war, 
against the Christians in Africa.* Soon after 647 ‘Uthman’s governor 
in l^iypt, ibn-abi-Sarh, had already conquered Tripolis, but had 

* M. Ckudd, Les prermires invasions des Arabes dans PAfri^pte du Nord, 
Jomtud asiadque, 1900, s6rie DC, t. 13, 14; Oi. Toney, The Mubismnedm 
Conquest of Egypt and North publicadons in Semitic tddkdoey of the 

Yale UnivetMty, 190*, a79-|oo; C. H. Becker, “The Expansion of^e Sa«- 
censT jn Cambridge Medieval History, II, 339-390 (1913). 
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then contented himself vndi the payment of a tribute. In 667 
Mu‘awiyah’s governor 3 )n-Hudayj resumed the war against the 
Quistians in the west, 'and on his first marauding «Ecursion got 
as far as Sicily. But the real founder of Arab rule in North Africa 
was ‘Uqbah ibn-Nafi*, a nephew of ‘Amr, the conqueror of Egypt. 
‘Uqbah had already conquered Barqah from out of Egypt, and in 
670, in alliance with the Beihers, he succeeded in destroying Chris- 
tian rule in North Africa altogether; he was recalled after founding 
a military colony in Qayrawan. But in 682 Mu'awiyah’s successor 
reinstalled him as governor, and he undertook one more campaign 
westward, which apparently brought him as far as the sea. The 
Berber tribes, however, whose territory he crossed as far as the 
middle Atlas, were not decisively subjugated as a result of this. 
Their leader, Kusaylah, whom he had taken along with him as cap- 
tive, escaped, and in alliance with the Byzantine garrisons still 
remaining in the country organized the opposition against the Arabs. 
‘Uqbah then incautiously also divided his army and struck out along 
the road to the Aures mountains with a small detachment. In 683, 
at Tahudah on the edge of the Sahara, he was fallen on by the 
Berbers and killed with his entire company. His tomb-mosque in 
the region named after him, Sidi ‘Uqbah, south of Biskra, is the 
oldest, and still quite primitive, monument of Muslim architecture 
in Africa. 

Mu'awiyah died on April 18, 680. He was followed by his son 
Yazid,* to whom he had already had allegiance sworn during his 
lifetime. The heads of the Islamic aristocracy— Husayn, the second 
son of ‘Ali; ‘Abdallah, the son of ‘Umar; ‘Abdallah, the son of 
Zubayr— had refused to take this oath of allegiance, and when it was 
demanded of them again after Mu‘awiyah’s death, only ‘Umar’s son 
complied, both the others escaping the power of the Medinese gov- 
ernor in charge by flight to Mecca. The Kufans turgently pressed 
Husa^m to join them and take up his reign among them. He suc- 
cumt^d to this temptation but then failed to find in ‘Iraq the support 
he expected. His cousin Muslim ibn-*Aqil, who had wanted to pre- 
pare the ground for him there beforehand, had been captured by 
Yazid’s governor ‘Ubaydallah ibn-Ziyad and executed. While on his 
way there Husayn was intercepted by the latter’s advance patrols, 
and ance he refused to turn back they escorted him as far as Ker- 

* See H. Lammem, Le califat ie Yixii /, M/lanffs it la Faculti Qritntale 
it Beyrotai), IV, 23}>3t2. 
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west of the Euphrates, about sixty-two miles south southwest 
of Baghdad on the rim of the desert. They hemmed him in here in 
the hope tWt thirst would force him to surrender. On the tenth of 
Muharram of the Hijrah year 61, Le. October 10, 680, an ultimatum 
was given him by the commander of Yazid’s troops, ‘Umar, the son 
of the distinguished companion of the Prophet and military 
leader Sa‘d ibn-abi-Waqqas. Although Husayn could expect no 
further aid from his supporters in Kufah, who were disconcerted 
by Muslim’s execution, he again refused to surrender; as the Proph- 
et’s grandson he was presuming on his inviolability. He fell a short 
while after the battle was joined. His head was sent to the Cafiph, 
who deeply regretted this unforeseen outcome and had the ‘Auds 
who had escaped the massacre brought back to Medina and thipre 
generously provided for. This martyr’s death of Husayn, of Vh> 
political effect whatever, nevertheless furthered the religious de- 
velopment of the Shi’ah, the party of the ‘Alids, which later became 
the focal point for all Arabophobe tendencies; today Husayn’s 
grave in Keibela is still the most sacred goal of pilgrimage for all 
Shi’ites, particularly the Persians, whose most ardent desire has re 
mained that of finding their last resting place at his side. 

A much more dangerous adveraary for the Umayyads proved to 
be ‘Abdallah ibn-az-Zubayr, who defied the Caliph in the sacred 
asylum of Mecca. From there he stirred up the Medinese, who had 
every reason to find fault with the regime which had robbed their 
city of its ancient splendor. In vain did Yazid make another attempt 
in 683 to win them over. Soon afterward the Umayyads established 
there, about a thousand men, were set upon and had to seek refuge 
in die quarter of their chieftain, Marwan ibn-al-Hakam fim-al-As, 
who under Mu‘awiyah had been governor in Hijaz for a time. The 
Caliph sent an army of twelve thousand Syrians to help them under 
the command of Muslim ibn-‘Uqbah, who had already proved his 
metde in the service of his father. T^e Umayyads besieged in Me- 
dina had capitulated in return for freedom of withdrawal, and 
joined forces with him on the road to Syria. In August 683 Muslim 
encam^d on the Harrah, die lava field north of the city. Af^ the 
expiration of a short respite accorded them, the rebels advanced 
against him for a batde which ended with an annihilating defeat for 
the fiower of die Quraysh and Ansar nobili^. On the following day 
Muslim accepted the allepance of the Medinese on behalf of Yazid, 
after ordering the ocecution of the surviving ringleaders. 
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From Medina, Mudim went on to Mecca, but he died on the road 
and the command was taken over by Husayn ibn-Numayr. After 
besi^ing the city for two months the latter heard of the death of 
the caliph Yazi^ whereupon he entered into negotiations with 
‘Abdalli^ ibn-az-Zubayr and offered him allegiance as caliph if he 
would not only waive vengeance for the preening warfare but also 
come to Syria so that the seat of the regime would remain there. 
‘Abdallah refused to agree to this second condition, but Husayn 
lifted the siege nevertheless and returned to Syria. 

Yazid had died on November 1 1, 683. It is true that even as caliph 
he had devoted himself to wine, music, and sport more than to state 
affairs and had put an end to the war with the Byzantines, in which 
as prince he had taken part only with reluctance. Christian tradition 
praises his extraordinary conviviali^. But during his short reign he 
had also embarked, not without skill, on a reform of the financial 
administration and had turned his attention to the irrigation of die 
Ghutah, the oasis of Damascus. His son Mu‘awiyah II, still very 
young, was recognized in Damascus immediately but died after a 
very brief reign. 

Even during the latter’s lifetime, warfare in Syria had begun be^ 
tween the Arab tribes, and it never really subsided under the 
Umayyad regime from then on. The North Arab tribal group of 
the (^ys, various branches of which, such as the Ghatafui, Mudar, 
and so on, were settled in northern Syria, Mesopotamia, and Iraq, 
was dissatisfied with the way in which Mu’awiy^ 1 himself had al- 
ready begun to favor the ^uth Arab Kalb, the principal tribe of 
the Quda’ah, settled between Palmyra and ancient Moab.* Now, 
after ‘Abdallah ibn-az-Zubayr obtained recognition in ‘Iraq, the 
Qays rose up under the leadership of Zufar ibn-al-Harith and drove 
out die governor of Qinnasrin, a Kalbite. After Mu‘awiyah’s deadi 
the governor of Hims also recognized ibn-az-Zubayr as caliph. 
Finally Dahhak ibn-Qays, who was in power in Damascus, went 
over to the latter’s party. Marwan, the head of the Umayyad house, 
who had settled in Damascus after Yazid’s death, showed an indina- 

* Goldziher was inclined to regard die opposition between die Nordi Arabs 
and South Arabs as a secondary consequence of die rivalry between die 
Quraysh and the Ansar, who counted as Soudi Arabs; but from the very outset 
it seems to have cemtisted of an opposition based on race between die pure 
Oriental North Arabs and the South Arabs with an admixture of alien blood; 
the enmiqr between die two groups continned to have aftereffects for a los^ 
time, and will be encountered again in the history of Spain. 
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tion at first to waive his claims in favor of the caliph residing in 
Mecca, but then aUowed himself to be induced to accept the oath 
of allegiance in Jabiyah on June 22, 684. Here he was joined by 
Yazid’s maternal uncle H^ssan ibn-Bahdal, the one Umayyad parti- 
san who, as governor of Transjordan, had any real power at his 
disposal. Together with him, Marwan set out for Damascus; the 
Qaysites came out to meet him on the plain north of Damascus at 
Marj Rahit, and were defeated. In August 684 Marwan was also able 
to accept the oath of allegiance in Damascus, after having seized the 
state treasury in advance. But although this victory at Marj Rahit 
restored the rule of the Umayyads, at the same time it was only 
afterward that the hatred between the Qays and the Kalb really 
became inflamed, as a result of the attendant blood feuds, and co^se- 
quendy shattered the foundations of Umayyad power. \ 

Marwan was also denied a lengthy reign, and it was filled with 
continuous strife. He succeeded in taking possession of Egypt, by 
means of a surprise march while his governors in Palestine covered 
his rear and warded off an attack by Mus^ab, brother of ^Abdallah 
ibn-az-Zubayr. At first he had to recognize a son of Yazid I as suc- 
cessor, but in a series of long-drawn-out negotiations he succeeded 
in persuading the latter to decline in favor of his own sons *Abd-al- 
Maiik and the younger ‘Abd-al-*Aziz, whom he had made governor 
in Egypt. 

The Caliph, who as a young man had been severely woimded in 
^Uthman’s defense and again in the Battle of the Camel, was nearing 
his seventieth year when the plague, carried into Syria again from 
*Iraq, snatched him on May 7, 685, as it had Mu‘awiyah II before 
him. That his wife, Yazid’s widow, had him strangled in order to 
avenge her son’s exclusion from the succession is a piece of fiction. 

His son ‘Abd-al-Malik now had to begin a tenacious struggle for 
his inheritance. He was still being defied in Syria by Zufar, the head 
of the Euphrates Qays; the other provinces all stood with ibn-az- 
Zubayr. He was occupied for another two years in protecting north- 
ern Syria against the incursions of the Byzantines, and it was only 
after this that he could turn to Iraq, which was being ruled by 
^Abdallah tbn-az-Zubayr’s brother Mus*ab as governor. The lat- 
ter had had to struggle against great difficulties before. Lacking 
leaders of any talent, the *Alids had lain low after Husayn’s defeat 
at Kerbda, but now one such emerged in the person of the Thaqifite 
ai-Mukhtar, an orphan brought up by his uncle, *Ali’s governor in 
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al-Mada’in* He had already taken part in the upr^g of Muslim 
ibn-‘Aqil and after his release from prison joined 3 >n-Zubayr in 
Mecca. Three years later he turned up again in ‘Iraq, apparently as 
messenger for one of ‘Ali’s younger sons, Muhammad, named ibn- 
al-Hanafiyah after his mother. Since this son had not inherited any 
of the Prophet’s blood through Fatimah and accordingly could really 
have lud no claims to the succession, Mukhtar then quickly chose 
a different course: ostensibly inspired by the angel Gabriel, he 
preached, in an obscure rhymed prose modeled on the Qur’an, the 
imminent appearance of a Mahdi who at the end of creation would 
eliminate all injustice on earth and fill the world with righteousness. 
He attracted clients of Aramaic and Iranian origin converted to 
Islam, who were treated by the Arabs as second-class citizens, and 
gave military command over them to Ibrahim 3 >n-Malik al-Ashtar, 
the son of a fiimous general of ‘All’s. The latter defeated the 
Arabs in Kufah, and from there Mukhtar won over the whole of 
‘Iraq and the eastern provinces, where the subject population en- 
thusiastically followed his banner. But he failed to win over the 
Arabs of Kufah, who utilized an absence of ibn-al-Ashtar, who had 
advanced with his troops against ‘Abd-al-Malik, as an occasion to 
attack Mukhtar. The latter was in great danger by the time the 
army, hearing of it, turned back and freed him. Thereupon he de- 
creed a savage punitive judgment on all his opponents on the pre^ 
text of their having been fellow culprits in Husayn’s martyrdom. 
Two da3rs later ibn-al-Ashtar defeated the Syrian army under 
‘UbaydaUah ibn-Ziyad, the same leader who had the Kerbela mas- 
sacre on his conscience, at the Khazir, where ibn-Ziyad himself was 
killed. This greatest of Mukhtar’s triumphs, which he celebrated in 
a strange ceremony before an empty throne revered as the seat of 
divinity, was soon followed by his overthrow. Mus‘ab, who had 
hitherto remained steadfastly in Basra during the wars with the 
Kharijites, advanced against him and after two bloody battles ^ut 
hhn up in the fortress of Kufah. After a defense lasting four months 
Mukhtar was killed in a sortie on April 4, 687^ His teachings sur- 

* See H. G. van Gelder, Mocbtar, de vdlsche Fropet, Leiden, 1888; G. van 
yioten, Recherehes sur la domination arabe, le ebhisma at Us croyanees nus- 
siamques sous le califat des Onmyades, Verb, d, Akad., Amsterdam, 1894, Nr. 
3; J. WeUhansen, Die reU^os-polithchen Oppositiomparteien bn alien Islam, 
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vived in Shi'ite eschatology, although Mus‘ab extirpated his sup- 
porters udth savage cruelty. 

Mus'ab had still been able to suppress a few minor Umayyad 
movements in ‘Iraq, but in 691 ‘Abd-al-Malik himself appeared in 
‘Iraq with an army, at a time when Mus‘ab’s best troops were tied 
down by the struggle with the Kharijites. He advanced against the 
Caliph above Baghdad, at the cloister of the Catholicus on the west 
bank of the Tigris. But his officers proved unreliable, going so far 
as to enter into negotiations with the Caliph, who did not, however, 
accept their treachery and even offered Mus‘ab the governorship of 
‘Iraq if he woyld join him. Mus‘ab, however, was faithful to his 
brother and in the middle of October was killed in battle. \ 

Now ‘Abd-al-Malik only had to deal with ‘Abdallah ibn\az- 
Zubayr, who asserted his rule throughout the Hijaz from his Meccan 
residence. Against him he sent Hajjaj ibn-Yusuf, a Thaqifite frdm 
Taif, who had won his favor in the campaign against Mus‘ab. He 
took his native city as base of operations and from there advanced 
on Mecca. Indifferent to the sanctity of the city, he began to bom- 
bard it from Mt. Abu Qubays. But the rival caliph held out another 
seven months in the Ka‘bah quarter and was killed in a sortie in 
October 692 after being abandoned even by his own sons. In this 
way the unity of the empire was restored. As a reward the vic- 
torious general received the governorship of Hijaz, in addition to 
Yemen and Yamamah. In December 694, after restoring order there 
within the space of two years, he was summoned by the Caliph to 
the most important post in the empire, the govemship of ‘Iraq, as 
succ^or to the Caliph’s deceased brother Bishr. He gss n me d con- 
trol in Kufah with a pulpit address which has become just as famous 
as that of his predecessor Ziyad. 

After finishing off his rival, ‘Abd-al-Malik at once resumed the 
war against Byzantium, which had been quiescent for about fifteen 
ye^ after having been at first compelled to purchase peace him- 
self by the payment of a tribute. The resumption of hostilities is 
opposed to have been connected with the coinage reform intro- 
duced by ‘Abd-al-Malik. Up to then, according to the iMendary 
ttidmon, only Byzantine money had been current in the Arab 
£mpi^ the coins stamped in the interior also bea ring Greek in- 
Kriptions.. The Byzantines for their part procured their papyrus in 
Egypt, where It was made for them in state factories with Christian 
inscriptions and the cross as a trade mark. The Caliph is said to have 
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replaced this by the Islamic profession of faith. Thereupon the 
Byzantines threatened to provide the gold dinar, which the Arabs 
were still procuring exclusively from them, with an inscription 
offensive to their Prophet. In 693 the Caliph decided in consequence 
to have his own coins minted in Damascus, and Hajjaj in Kufali 
followed his example the year after. As a result, Arabic was intro- 
duced into the official system of accounts, which up to then had 
been kept in Greek in Syria and Persian in ‘Iraq, even though the 
officials, as before, remained entirely non-Arab.* ‘Abd-al-Malik 
substantially restricted liberties hitherto accorded Christian subi'ects, 
as a means of insuring the unity of the empire. 1 

‘Abd-al-Malik also introduced a different tone at his court.\His 
predecessors had always associated with their subjects like ancient 
Arab tribal chiefs; he was the first to emerge as absolute ruler.' As 
representative of the theocracy he also accorded greater influence 
to the theologians and conscientiously performed his religious du- 
des. This did not, to be sure, prevent him from inviting to his court 
the Christian poet al-Akhtal, bom in Hirah, of the Taghlib tribe, 
who had already been of sertdce to Yazid I. Since the poet was not 
bound by any religious considerations, the Caliph could have him 
use his effective verses against the opposition formed by pious cir- 
cles in Medina, which on occasion was still troublesome.t 

He secured the provinces by installing his relatives as governors 
everywhere with the exception of ‘Iraq. Egypt and North Africa, 
where imder his regime the last Berber opposition was broken, were 
governed by his brother ‘Abd-al-‘Aziz, whom his father had pre- 
viously assured of the succession to the throne. Later he attempted 
in vain to persuade his brother to waive his claim to the throne. 
'Abd-al-‘A^ however, died before him, so that in 705 Walid, son 
of ‘Abd-al-Malik, succeeded his father without opposition. 

Walid carried his arms far beyond the borders of the empire once 
again. Tyana in Asia Minor fell into the hands of the Arabs after a 
lengthy siege, though the campaign planned by him against Con- 
stantinople did not materialize. The conquests in the east started 
from ‘Iraq, whose governor al-Hajjaj was also governor of all of 

* Diiecdy after his assumption of the government Athanaaus Bar Gommaya 
from Edessa had been sent to the Caliph’s brother ‘Abd-al-‘Aziz in Egrnit, 
in order to reconstruct the administration; in this Athanasius grew so wealmy 
d»t he was able construct two great churches with his own means. 

t H. Lammens, Vn poite royal a la com da Damsy Etudes sur la sUele das 
Omayyades, aio-Oa. 
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Iran.* In 704, on his advice, ‘Abd-al-Malik had already installed 
Qutaybah ibn-MusIim as governor of the eastern province of Khpr- 
asan, which reached from the xjver Oxus-Jayhun (the modem 
Amu-Darya) as far as the Hindu Ku^. For centuries Iranian and 
Turkish peoples had been coming into contact here. At this time 
the Turks, about whose prehistory there will be a more detailed 
account in the discussion of their decisive entry into the Islamic 
world, had, under Kapghan Kaghant (called Metchuo by the 
Qiinese), extended westward their nordiem domain, freed from 
Qiinese sovereignty in 68z. One of their vassals resided as tarkan in 
Samarqand, the capital city of Soghdiana, Transoxania (in Arabic, 
Ma warn an-nahr), on the southern bank of the Zarafshan. On the 
lower reaches of this river lies Bukhara, where a Turkish dynasty 
ruled a mixed Iranian-Turkish population. Dissensions under this 
last dynasty were taken advantage of by Qutaybah to install a 
young man there as prince. The latter himself embraced Islam, 
which thereafter was firmly rooted in Bukhara. The tarkan of 
Samarqand also submitted to Qutaybah, but was then deposed by 
his embittered subjects. His successor, Ghmak, was forced by 
Qutaybah to surrender after a protracted siege. Although he re- 
tained his throne, he had to accept an Arab garrison. Thenceforth, 
in spite of some disturbances, Islam maintained itself in both these 
cities, which later became its most important bulwark in central 
Asia. From there Qutaybah pushed forward farther eastward against 
Ferghana. In the sununer of 714 he was overtaken there by the 
news of Hajjaj’s death, and in consequence withdrew to his base in 
Merv. The following year, when Walid also died, he feared the 
vengeance of^ulayman, the heir to the throne, whom he had de- 
clared himself against and refused allegiance; but Qutaybah was 
killed in a soldier’s mutiny. In 711 Hajjaj’s governor in Basra, his 
son-in-law Muhammad ibn-Qasim, began the conquest of Sind from 
southern Persia and Baluchistan, which opened another vast sphere 
of power for Islam in India.t 

In die west the Arabs, during Walid’s reign, crossed the Straits of 
Gibraltar and on July 25-26, 71 1, at the Battle of Wadi Bakkah, at 
one time incorrecdy named after Xeres de la Fronteta, dealt a 

* More detail in H. A. R. Gibb, Tbe Arab Cotiquetts in Central Atia. 

tSee pam 164 on die tribal organiation of the Turks. 

t For a history of Indiaii Islam see Sir George Duidiar's A History of India, 
a vols., London, 1936, 3d ed. 1943. This is not gone into in die following pages. 
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mortal blow to the Visigothic kmgdom, enfeebled by internal dis- 
orders. Roderick, the last Gothic king, was killed here. The vic- 
torious army consisted almost entirely of Berbers, whom Musa 
tt)n-Nusayr, governor in North Africa appointed by ‘Abd-al- Aziz 
and confirmed in his ofiiice by Walid, had initially sent out across 
the straits only as a reconnoitering party under his client Tariq ibn- 
Ziyad. The mountain on which tiie latter assembled his troops after 
the landing is still called Gibraltar after him (Jabal Tariq). This 
unexpected success of Tariq’s aroused the jealousy of his superior, 
who followed him at once with predominantly Arab troops land 
pushed still farther into the country. After his initial success^ at 
Medina Sidonia and Carmona he was held up for a year by the SKge 
of Seville and Merida, during which time other troops were fighqng 
against the Gothic prince Theodomir in Orihuela. He then joii^d 
forces again with his client Tariq before Toledo, and together wih 
him subjugated all of northern Spain from Saragossa to Navarre. In 
714 he returned to Africa with vast booty and in a stately triumphal 
procession set out on the road to Syria, where Walid was waiting 
impatiently} soon after he arrived in Damascus the Caliph, barely 
fory years old, died, in February 715. 

In Ae interior of his empire Walid enjoyed the fruits of his 
father’s activity and was recognized everywhere as absolute sover- 
eign. He kept eliminating more and more Christians from the ad- 
ministrative apparatus, and even dispensed with the services of the 
family of Sarjun ibn-Mansur, which since the time of Mu'awiyah 
himself had been in control of financial affairs. Like so many ancient 
Oriental princes, Walid was addicted to public works, not only, 
however, out of pleasure of display, but to increase the revenues of 
his estates. The Syrians regarded him as an ideal ruler. 

The principal work that established Walid’s fame as a builder is 
the great mosque in Damascus, usually called the Mosque of the 
Umayyads. The simple form of the area set aside for prayer, a court 
with roofed portico, as in the Prophet’s dwelling in Medina, had 
soon become outmoded. The first army camps of the conquerors, 
in Kufah and Basra in ‘Iraq as well as Fustat in £gypt, were con- 
tent with imitations of the old mosque of the Prophet. ‘Umar and 
Uthman had already had the mosques in Medina and Mecca ex- 
tend^ by the purchase of surrounding houses and had replaced 
the simple bowers by columned porticoes in stone. This example 
was also followed in the provinces; Sa‘d ibn-abi-Waqqas fitted out 
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the mosque in Kufah with columns appropriated from the buildings 
of the Sassanids and die churches of Hirah. Under Mu'awiyah the 
mosques in Kufah and Basra were further elaborated.* Next to the 
mihrab, or prayer niche, in the direction of Mecca (qiblah) the 
mosque was adjoined by the state buildings, since in the capital 
and the provinces the conduct of divine worship devolved on the 
caliph and his governors. ‘Uthman himself is supposed to have built 
in a wooden screen (maqsttrah) for himself in the mosque in Medina, 
for protection against attack. Under the Umayyads the provincial 
governors everywhere also followed this example. In Jerusdem, 
‘Abd-al-Malik, when the rival caliph ibn-az-Zubayr was in occupa- 
tion of Mecca, had attempted to create a substitute for the Ka^ah, 
inaccessible to his subjects, as an object of pilgrimage. On the sacred 
rock plateau to which ‘Umar himself at his entry into Jerusalem nad 
laid claim for Muslim worship, Abd-al-Malik erected what is today 
called the Dome of the Rock (incorrectly, the Mosque of ‘Umar). 
The Jami‘ al-Aqsa, named in connection with the story of Muham- 
mad’s night journey, was then erected on the temple area. He had 
those parts of Justinian’s Church of St. Mary which were still 
standing included in the building, making a portico with a triple 
row of columns, to which were later added the domed transept and 
four aisles.t In Damascus itself, the capital of the empire, the Mus- 
lims had hitherto been satisfied with an unpretentious small mosque. 
Even in pagan times the central part of the city contained a large 
temple which had been rebuilt by the Romans, perhaps under 
Trajan, in the same style, though on a larger scale, as the famous 
Temple of the Sun at Palmyra. Columnar remains of this building 
are still to be seen in the neighborhood of the mosque. In 379 a 
church was built on riiis pagan temple site, dedicated to John the 
Baptist, which was restored under Arcadius, the son of Honorius. 
This had remained entirely Christian property. The statement that 
the Muslims directly after the conquest occupied one-half the 
church for their own worship and. left the Christians the other half 
in gratitude for this capitulation is an invention of later Muslim 

* At diat time the floor consisted simply of sand, which the believers shook 
from their han^ on arising from prayer. Zijrad was afraid that this shaldng 
of die hands might in time be takw for a part erf the ritual of prayer, sum 
hence had the sand replaced with gravel; su-Baladhtiri, Khab al-Futuh, 277; 
M. J. Goeje, review of Wellhausen, Arab, Reich in Museum, 1902. 

t Architectural history and designs in E. Diez, Die Kunst der islamseben 
ysiker, Beriin, 1915, p. 12 ff. 
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tradition, which could no longer understand such favoring of the 
Christians. Whereas the earlier caliphs had heeded the rights of 
the Christians, in 705 Walid singly took the church away from 
them,** and reconstructed it, by including the south wall together 
with the adjoining portico of the former temple, into a triple- 
aisled colonnade with the arcades resting on piers, a transept mod- 
eled on the chalke in Byzantium, and a timber roof. The lofty stone 
cupola erected over the transept no doubt first arose at the instiga- 
tion of the Byzantine mosaicists charged with the decoration of ^e 
interior. On the example of Syrian churches the comers of the 
central aisle of the transept were connected with the rotunda of the 
dome by semicircular niches. The capitals of the columns were 
gilded and the walls ornamented with marble intarsia and overlaid 
with mosaics depicting cities and trees of all kinds. A new minaret 
was buHt on the foundation of an old tower in the southwest comer 
of the old portico; on the north side of the vestibule of the mosque 
stood “the Minaret of the Betrothed.*’ Around the court toward 
the north a lofty arcade was erected. Once again the model for this 
combination of colonnaded portico and vestibule, imitated by nu- 
merous mosques in its turn, is found by H. Thiersch in the Chalke 
of the Aitherios in Byzantium, and the Augusteion, in which the 
vestibule of the imperial palace was laid out as the principal court, 
with a ceremonial chamber for audiences and receptions, which 
again was based on classical models. These structures were erected 
in the provinces through the use of corvee. An Egyptian papyrus 
from Aphrodite tells of the efforts devoted to this building. The 
laborers were foreigners without exception; literary tradition reports 
the enrollment of twelve hundred workers from Byzantium; we 
learn from papyri that a Persian was also engaged Aere, In view 
of all this, it goes without saying that the style of construction 
could not be uniform. Foreign technical skill still had to be turned 
to later also; in the twelfth century the great clock of the mosque 
was installed by a Persian. Unfortunately, this oldest monument of 
Muslim architecture in Syria has suffered a good deal from the 
malice of fortune. Three times, in 1069, 1400, and 1893, the build- 
ing was consumed by fire almost to the foundation walls. 

Iraq, the most important province in the empire after the nuclear 
territory of Syria, was governed under ^Abd-al-Malik and Walid 

• Sec H. Lammens, Le Calif e Walid et le portage de la MosquSe des Omay- 
yades de Damas, Etudes sur le sHcle des Omayyades, Beyrouth, 1930, pp. 269-302. 
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by Hajjaj ibn-Yusuf, who took over this olSce in 693, as mentioned 
above. His position there was very difficult; the inhabitants were 
completely barbarized by the long-drawn-out wars for the caliphate. 
In Kufah the excitement over the disturbances under the false 
prophet Mukhtar was still causing trepidation. The Kharijites were 
still ranging about outside the gates of Basra. A new sect had 
turned up among them, the Azraqites, who regarded anyone who 
differed with them and refused conversion as an infidel, subject to 
death, together with his wife and children. Al-Muhallab ibn-abi- 
Sufrah had already fought against them under Mus‘ab. After hi^ 
master’s fall he had submitted to ‘Abd-al-Malik and been left in hisi 
command. In 688 the Azraqites had elected a new caliph, Qatari 
ibn-Fuja’ah of the Tamim tribe, also famous as a poet, who consti- 
tuted a persistent threat to ‘Iraq from Khuzistan and gave Muhallab 
a great deal of trouble, especially since ‘Abd-al-Malik’s first two 
governors, out of jealousy, failed to give him adequate support. It 
was Hajjaj who first placed new troops at his disposition, with 
which he was able to pursue the rebels as far as the interior of the 
Persian province of Kirman. Then dissension broke out among the 
rebels. Qatari moved with the Arabs farther toward Tabaristan, 
while the clients stayed behind in the city of Jiruft and elected a 
new leader. Here Muhallab was able to overpower them easily. In 
Tabaristan, Qataris Arabs had sorely oppressed the natives; the 
leader of the natives consequently summoned the governor of Raw 
to his aid, who inflicted a crushing defeat on the Arabs. Qatari him- 
self perished in the battle (697 or 698). Another Kharijite leader, 
Shabib, of the Shayban tribe, made ‘Iraq insecure for two years 
out of Mosul. He was a genuine brigand leader, who was favored 
by the Christians in the country and thus was able to defy Hajjai’s 
troops from constantly shifting hide-outs; it was only in 697 after 
the Caliph sent reinforcements from Syria that he was defeated 
along the Dujayl River and drowned in its waters. Hajjaj’s gratitude 
to the Syrian troops for this assistance aroused the discontent of 
me local aristocracy. After the province of Kirman, governed from 
Iraq, was swept clean of the insurrectionaries, Hajjaj sent out a 
particularly weU-equipped army (the “Peacock Army”) under the 
command of ‘Abd-ar-Rahman ibn-al-Ash‘ath, a descendant of the 
old royal W of Kindah, to subjugate the bordering country of 
aptan, luM at that time by a prince of Turkish origin. V^en 
this expedition failed to achieve its object rapidly enough for die 
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tempestuous governor, and he pressed for speed, ibn-aI>Ash‘i(di left 
the decision to his captains, knowing that to them both Hajjaj and 
this war in the barbarians’ country were equally detestable. For that 
matter, they were also ready to swear allegiance to him at once if 
he would lead them back home in a war against Hajjaj. So he con- 
cluded peace with the Turks and slowly moved westward, being 
joined by the garrisons in Persia. When Hajjaj advanced against the 
rebels they defeated him and seized Basra, while Hajjaj was still 
in control of the suburbs. From there the governor succeeded in 
pushing back the rebels, who now turned toward Kufah. Once 
again the Caliph sent out a Syrian army under the command of his 
son ‘Abdallah and his brother Muhammad. These had been given 
the task of negotiating with ibn-al-Ash‘ath first, being authorized 
even to hold out the prospect of recalling the hated governor. But 
since even after this he persisted in refusing his obedience, the gov- 
ernment troops passed over to the attack and defeated him first at 
Dayr al-Jamajim and then at Maskin, where some of his supporters 
deserted him. ‘Abd-ar-Rahman fied to the Turkish prince of Sijistan, 
who actually freed him from an Arab commander, but then handed 
him over after all to Hajjaj ’s emissaries. He killed himself on the 
way, in 704, by jumping off the battlements of a castle. 

It was not until after Hajjaj had put down this final uprising of 
the ‘Iraqi Arabs that he could concern himself properly with the 
consolidation of his regime, which was based on the military power 
of Syria. In 702 he constructed midway between the two ceaselessly 
turbulent cities of Kufah and Basra a new city called Wasit (“Mid- 
City”) as the seat and stronghold of the regime. During his lifetime 
he tolerated in Wasit, besides the Arab military from Syria, only 
Transoxanian Turks, who had come to Basra for the most part as 
prisoners of war and deportees, though voluntarily also, and were 
now settling in the new city. It was not until after his death that 
Arameans and Persians were permitted to settle there. Together 
with its sister city Kaskar on the other bank of the Tigris, this 
creation of Hajjaj’s, thanks to its strategic location, maintained' its 
position among the cities of ‘Iraq even under the ‘Abbasids, when it 
had to relinquish its role as seat of the government to Baghdad. 

Hajjaj then harvested, under Walid, the fruits of the hard work 
he had performed under the latter’s predecessor. The new ruler 
preserved complete confidence in him, especially since he felt ob- 
ligated to him for having supported his succession to the throne 
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against die daims of ‘Abd-al-'Aziz. He was now energetically con- 
cerned with restoring the prosperity of the country, devastated by 
twenty years of war. This was primarily a question of resuming 
the operation and the continual supervision of the canals which 
carried the water of the two rivers throughout the country, and die 
dams which protected its fertility against the desert, which would 
burst at the slightest deterioration. He took energetic steps against 
the exodus from the countryside engendered by the big cities. He 
provided for security and confidence in business affairs by revising 
the system of currency and measures, and is even supposed to hake 
taken an interest in the exact transmission of the text of the Qur’an, 
perhaps not without political grounds, since the Qur’an reciten 
ever since the days of ‘Uthman were always ready to stir up feeling 
against the government. They repaid him for this attention b^ 
spreading the anecdote of his having been a schoolmaster as a\ 
youth in his native Taif. The only contemporary poet who was in 
his favor for a time was Jarir, who had already been prominent in 
‘Iraq, under Mus‘ab, and had fought out his duels with his poetic 
adversary Farazdaq; just as ‘Abd-al-Malik had used the Christian 
al-Akhtal in his struggle against Medinese opposition, so his gover- 
nor utilized Jarir to proclaim his glory and unmask the secret op- 
ponents of Syrian rule in the coimtry. In June of 714, after twenty 
years of beneficent rule, Hajja) died, only just past his fifty-second 
year. 

Walid was succeeded by his brother Sulayman, in the order their 
father had established in advance. During the last years of his life 
Hajjaj had vigorously opposed this and advised the Caliph to elevate 
his son to the succession. The hatred he had aroused in Sulay man 
by this could now be vented by the latter only on his cap tains. 
Directly after his ascension to the throne he deposed the governor 
of Medina, ‘Uthman al-Murri. The governor of Khorasan, Qutay- 
bah ibn-Muslim, whose conquests in die east had given him great 
prestige, wished to forestall this fate and summoned his troops to 
an uprising against the Caliph. But die banu Tamim, widi whom he 
had fallen out, announced their opposition and killed him. The 
governorship of ‘Iraq was given by the new caliph to Hajjaj’s worst 
memy, Yazid, the son of the distinguished general al-Muhallab 
ibn-abi-Sufrah. After his father’s death he had succeeded him as 
governor of Khorasan, but soon fell out with his superior in ‘Iraq. 
Hajjaj had married his sister, but brusquely rejected her mediation; 
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he managed to have the Caliph depose Yazid and even kept him 
imprisoned for a year. Then Yazid succeeded in escaping to Ram- 
lah and joined the successor to thp caliphate, who then sent him 
to *Iraq, where he could assuage ^ revenge on his predecessor’s 
followers. The finances alone were put in charge of a technical 
official by the Caliph, reputedly on the request of Yazid, who wished 
to evade the hatred of the population groaning beneath the pressure 
of taxation; but the Caliph may only have been carrying on the old 
and tested practice. Yazid soon came into conflict with this director 
of finances, since the latter refused to comply with his demands 
on the state treasury. Accordingly he began seeking a more profit- 
able post and had himself transferred by the Caliph to Khorasan, 
retaining, however, supreme authority in ‘Iraq. His military successes 
in the east were unimportant, and in addition he made himself so 
hated through his extortions that before his death the Caliph was 
even thinking of calling him to account. His fate was consummated 
under the Caliph’s two successors. 

Sulayman held court at Ramlah in Palestine, where he had already 
lived as a prince and won the devotion of the inhabitants. In Dabiq 
in North Syria he maintained a great assembly camp for the war 
against the Byzantines, which he often inspected himself. But he 
was unable to achieve any decisive successes. It is true that after 
vainly besieging Amorium in the autumn and winter of 715 his 
troops penetrated westward as far as Peigamos and Sardis and sur- 
rounded Constantinople for a year; but he had to retire again with- 
out success.* Sulayman died at Dabiq only a year later, in September 
7 ‘ 7 - 

In accordance with the testamentary instructions of ‘Abd-al- 
Malik, his brother was to have ascended the throne after him; but 
Sulayman had had allegiance sworn to his son Ayyub instead. Since 
Ayyub died before him, however, Sulayman let himself be persuaded 
by the theologian Raja’ ibn-Haywa to transfer the caliphate to hir 
pious cousin ‘Umar ibn-‘Abd-al-‘Aziz, who in fact was able to as- 
sume it unhindered. 

‘Umar II, a son of the long-lived governor of Egypt, *Abd-al- 

* The only result of these razgias (raids) was to flood the slave madcet with 
Greek prisoners of war. Once, when Sulayman was in Medina on his way 
back from the pilgrimage, he placed four hundred Greeks at the disposal of 
his local favorites, who could think of nothing better to do with them than 
slaughter them, as we learn from a boastful song of Jarir, a poet who took part 
in this. 
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‘Aziz ibn-Marwan, and on bis mother’s side a descendant of the 
first ‘Umar, of which he was very proud, was bom in Medina and 
had passed his youth there in the midst of the pious successors of the 
companions of the Prophet. He was still intimately connected with 
them in 706 when Walid appointed him governor of the Hijaz; a 
permanent council of ten pious connoisseurs of the tradition made 
sure his conduct of the ofiice was in accord with the Sunnah of the 
Prophet. But since he granted asylum in Medina to refugees from 
‘Iraq, Hajjaj managed to have the Caliph recall him, though Walid 
did not withdraw his favor from him. I 

As soon as he became caliph, ‘Umar 11 ordered a halt to the W- 
vance of Muslim arms in Asia Minor, in order to have a free hand 
in the interior, where he intended to realize the ideals of political 
life he had cherished since early youth in Medina. It was only in the 
far west that his love of peace proved incapable of restraining his 
governors, who crossed the Pyrenees and fell on southern France, 
where they set up a fixed headquarters in Narbonne, perhaps even 
during his reign. He sought to win over the old advetsaries of his 
house, the ‘Alids, by placing at their disposal the oasis of Fadak, 
which the Prophet had reserved for himself after the conquest and 
which had then become state domain, and abolishing the execration 
of ‘Ali from the pulpit which had become customary under his 
predecessors. He also conciliated the Christians wherever possible; 
in compensation for the Church of St. John in Damascus which had 
been absorbed by Walid, he ceded them the Church of St. Thomas 
in the Ghutah, although ever since the conquest it had served as a 
mosque, in violation of the terms of capitulation. He also lessened 
the burden of tribute of the Christians in Cyprus, in Aylah (on the 
Gulf of ‘Aqabah), and in the South Arabian Najran. He made the 
inferior legal position of the newly converted clients (mawali), 
which had led to so many uprisings in ‘Iraq, equal to that of the 
Arabs, and by approving exemption from taxation for mawali fight- 
ers in Khorasan, in addition to their pay, he consolidated the empire 
for his successors. 

But his most important concern was financial reform. The tax 
policy introduced by ‘Umar I had failed of its effect, since many 
Muslims in the conquered provinces had acquired property in land 
and claimed tax exemption for it; and since, on the other hand, many 
tax-bound country dwellers went over to Islam and were able to 
escape the tax by settling in the metropolises, Hajjaj had simply 
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prohibited this migration and imposed the land tax on Muslim 
property also. In contrasty ^Umar II held fast to the principle of tax 
freedom for all Muslims. But he reintroduced the practice estab- 
lished by *Umar I, that the totality of the conquered country be- 
longed to the Muslim community, and hence he forbade the 
individual Muslim in future from acquiring anything from it. If a 
tax-bound peasant went over to Islam, his land reverted to the 
village community; if he wished to continue cultivation he had to 
rent it, and this rental served to pay the taxes the community had 
to collect. ‘Umar’s intentions at any rate were good, and they did 
not, as has been thought, arise in an unworldly theological mind; 
but during his brief reign— he died on February 9, 720— it was not 
granted him to execute them with energy, and his successors clung 
to the more comfortable practice of Hajjaj. 

‘Umar’s successor, Yazid II, the third son of ‘Abd-al-Malik, had 
to put down another uprising of the ‘Iraqis directly after he became 
caliph. Yazid ibn-Muhallab, the governor of Khorasan, had been 
imprisoned for debt by ‘Umar II because he was unable to pay off 
the statutory fifth part of the booty of his last campaign, which he 
had exaggerated out of braggadocio. Nor could he expect any mercy 
from Yazid, who was married to a niece of his old enemy Hajjaj. 
Accordingly he fled to Basra from his imprisonment in Aleppo, 
and there summoned his tribe, the Azd, and their South Arabian 
kinsmen to a holy war against the Umayyads as the enemies of 
religion. Persis and Kirman also joined him. At first Yazid attempted 
to negotiate with him, then sent out against the rebels his predeces- 
sors’ best general, Maslamah ibn-‘Abd-al-Malik, who had proved 
his mettle in the battles of Asia Minor. A battle took place on 
August 25, 720, near the village of al-‘Aqr, between Wasit and 
Kufah. The rebels were routed, Yazid ibn-Muhallab himself was 
killed, his family outlawed, the men killed, and the women and 
children, contrary to all custom, sold into slavery. 

Yazid II, like his cousinly namesake, is regarded by the anti- 
Umayyad tradition as an impassioned amateur of sport and music, 
as well as singing girls, who left the concern of his provinces to his 
governors. In reality his brief reign remained filled with trouble 
even after the pacification of ‘Iraq. He unified the administration of 
Mecca and Medina, and in Egypt instituted a revision of the register 
of the tribes, which was the basis of their pensions. He even at- 
tempted to remedy the abuses following in the wake of ‘Umar II’s 
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financial reforms by such unpopular measures as the reintroducdon 
of the land tax abolished in vaiious provinces by his predecessors. 
He tvas also opposed to the latter’s friendliness to Christians; he not 
only took away a few of their churches but also ordered the de- 
struction of religious images.* It is difficult to credit such a man 
with taking the death of a favorite singing girl so to heart, as later 
tradition tries to make credible, that he died as a result in January 
724 in the castle of Arbad (Izbid, according to others) in Trans- 
jordan. 

A number of these desert castles in Moab, in which Umayyfd 
rulers occadonaUy sought to forget the cares of state, have been ^ 
well preserved to this day that they allow us a glimpse into then 
construction. The most famous among them, Mshatta, the “Winte^ 
Camp” (of which considerable portions of the fagade frieze were 
presented by Sultan ‘Abd-al-Hamid to Kaiser Wilhelm II as a gift^ 
and are now displayed in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum in Berlin), 
is an example of the first of the two types represented in the desert, 
that of the Bedotiin encampment cast in stone.t A square space 
with sides 157 yards long each is enclosed by a wall flanked with 
towers. The southern side reveals a magnificent fagade with the 
gate, again framed by two towers, in the center. The interior is; 
divided into three aisles. In the center the gateway and gateway 
area lead through an open court with a cistern in the center, into 
the prince’s galleiy, terminated by a triapsidial domed chamber. 
This was adjoined on the right and left by two barrel vaults with 
the depressed pointed arches characteristic of Persian art and later 
of Islamic art. As shown by the indentations, it was originally 
planned to build a number of rooms in both, but this was never 
done. The gate fagade is ornamented by friezes, which alternate 
from horizontal to vertical lines and are crowned by a flat coussinet 
profile. The columns of the portico bear capitals of imported marble 
painted over in blue-gray, the favorite; colors of Mesopotamia. The 
capital of the triumphal arch and the display ground of the exterior 
fagade are wrought on the flat surfaces like lace or tapestry. The 
portico fagade displays the same acanthus modf as the columns, but 

Mr andienticity of the edict relatii^; to diis is attested to, contrary to 
Wellinasen's doubts, by Christian and Muslim 'witnesses; see CaetanL Cbrono- 
graphu ItUmica, H, p. 1184, 19. 

tSee E. EHez, Die Kunu der isUnriscben VSlker, p. jj flF.; the —me author 
m the Emyeloptudia of Islam, III, 612-14; H. Lammens, La Badia et la Hira 
sous les Omasyades, in Mdlanges de la Faculti Oriesttale de Beyrousb, IV. 
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\irroug^t in dark black. The throne room is characterized by niches 
flank ed widi columns, which later recur in the prayer niches of 
mosques. 

If Mshatta’s Umayyad origin, while remaining extremely prob- 
able,* cannot be demonstrated with certainty, inscriptions preserved 
in another castle east of the northern end of the Dead Sea, the 
Qusayr *Amrah discovered by Musil, constitute direct evidence of 
its construction in the first half of the eighth century; unfortunately 
the name of the builder cannot be definitely determined here either. 
On one wall of this castle four princes are depicted, supposed to 
represent the empires conquered by Islam. These are designated in 
the Arabic and Greek supeiscripdons as Caesar, Chosroes (of 
Persia), Nagashi (negus of Abyssinia), and Rodoriq (Roderick, 
the last Spanish Gothic king). Next to these four rulers of world 
empires stand two other figures without superscriptions. Since these 
are designated in sequence according to the geographical position of 
their domains, M. van Berchem has determined the third figure next 
to the Persian to be the ruler of an empire lying further to the 
east, accordingly either Metchuo (Kapghan, the khagan of East 
Turkestan who was murdered in 716) or even the emperor of China 
himself. In the background more heads are visible, which must be 
referred to smaller princes conquered by Islam. The third among 
them must belong to a prince of a country east of Abyssinia; this 
may be one of the Turkish or Indian princes, possibly Daher of 
Sind (conquered in 712). On the basis of this, Walid I might be 
regarded as the builder. The building, of reddish limestone, contains 
a principal chamber roofed by three barrel vaults; opposite the en- 
trance it is terminated by a low barrel-vaulted niche with two cham- 
bers on bodi sides, likewise barrel-vaulted and in the riupe of an apse. 
Hie space is illuminated by six small window openings on the front 
walls of the barrel vaults. On the east three small chambers adjoin the 
main one, which are roofed by a barrel vault, a cruciform vault, and a 
pendentive cupola in order. They constitute a bathing establishment, 
with benches along the walls and a system of dral^e pipes. All 
four chambers are adorned widi wonderfully preserved paintings, 
the last creations of Helleiustic art on Asiatic soil. The front wdll 

* H. Laimnens {Encyclopaedia of IslaiMf IV, 1112) suggested it was etected 
for Walid 11 , but the passw adduced by him from Severus ibn-al-Muqa&’s 
hlstoiy of the patriarchs m Alexandria (163/4) does not definitdy xmr to 
Mriiatta. 
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of the niche in the main chamber depicts a bearded man in state 
robes with a halo, on a throne under a canopy borne on columns, 
obviously the Caliph; at the right stands a woman with right arm 
uplifted, at the left a man with a staff, both pointing to the occupant 
of the throne. The semicircle is surrounded by a chain of desert 
flying birds (Pterocles, in Arabic qata) as so often described by the 
poets; the sea surges around the foot of the throne, with fish and a 
fishing boat. In the center of the west wall stands a nude woman at 
the edge of a cistern; at the right can be seen nude athletes in 
various postures. At the left stand the above-mentioned figures pf 
potentates. The remaining wall surfaces show horse racing, battue 
hunts for wild asses and antelope, genre scenes, and symbolic female 
figures. In the domed chamber the zodiac and the northern skies am 
portrayed. The central bathing room contains bathing scenes with 
nude women. Two crescent-shaped spaces (lunettes) in the third\ 
chamber depict the creation and fall of man; on the east front wall 
there sits a woman in an advanced stage of pregnancy at the left, 
and at the right, with his back toward the spectator, a man; below, 
between the two of them, lies a kicking infant. On the west front 
wall a woman is standing near the dead body of a man, and the angel 
of death, Azrael, is warding her off. The barrel vault depicts the 
ages of man in half-length portraits. The squares surrounding them, 
like the walls in general, reproduce die most variegated likened 
of animals and birds. Besides these two desert casdes (badiyah), die 
ones best preserved, we are also acquainted with the Muwaqqar, 
built by Yazid II, which on the Sassanid model reposed on vaulted 
terraces, but of which only the foundations are s^l standing. The 
Roman fortifications on the border of Provincia Arabia were also 
partially reconstructed into casdes for the Umayyads. 

Yazid II was followed by his brother Hisham,* who generally 
maintained his residence in Rusafah on die Euphrates. He had die 
good fortune of finding in Khalid ibn-* Abdallah al-Qasri another 
governor for ‘Iraq worthy of hb great predecessors Ziyad and 
Hajja). Since Khalid, having sprung from an insignificant tribe, 
stood above party, he succeeded in curbing the mischief-makers 
among the Qays. But he performed his greatest services for die land 
by continuing, in the grand style, the amelioration works already 
begun by Hajja). By drying out the swamps on die lower Tigris, 

* F. Gabrieli, II calif am Ji Hisham, itssdi ii steria mayyaJe, Mim 80c. 
Arch. Alexandrie, VII, 2, 1935. 
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around Wasit, he reclaimed extensive areas for cultivation, which 
yielded him great revenues. 

The fact that in this he did yeomaii work for his own pocket did 
him no harm in the Caliph’s eyes, since he never failed to meet his 
tax obligations to the court in Damascus. When he allowed himself 
to be seduced into grain speculation, however, his opponents suc- 
ceeded in having him dismissed after fifteen years in office. But as 
soon as his strong arm ceased ruling in ‘Iraq, tranquillity also went 
by the board. A great grandson of ‘Ali, by the name of Zayd ibn-‘Ali, 
asserted his family’s claim to the caliphate, in Kufah. He took the 
oath of allegiance with a promise to take the Book of God and the 
Sunnah of the Prophet as his guide, to fight against unrighteous 
rulers, to defend the weak, to secure justice for those despoiled of 
their pensions, to distribute government revenues equally, and to 
recall the soldiers fighting in distant countries. Although the gov- 
ernor Yusuf ibn-‘Umar ath-Thaqafi put down this revolt wiffiout 
any difficulty, after the ‘Alid had been killed in street fighting, this 
was only the first of a long seri^ of successive Shi‘ite movements 
which led to the fall of the Umayyad power. In the ninth century, 
descendants of this same Zayd founded a state in Yemen which has 
outlasted the tempests of centuries as the sole surviving ‘Alid state.* 

Hisham also resumed the war against the Byzantines, which had 
been conducted very sluggishly since the last futile attack on their 
capital in 716/17. But these battles led to no lasting success under 
his regime either, since in winter his troops generally had to abandon 
again the positions gained during the summer. Once, in 714, the 
Caliph had to take a hand himself when the Byzantines, after having 
inflicted a serious defeat on the Arabs at Al^oinos in Phrygia the 
preceding year, attacked the city of Melytene; but he succeeded in 
repulsing them once again. 

Under Hisham the Arabs exerted greater pressure in their advance 
westward. In the war against the Christians in Spain the Muslims 
had hitherto often been hindered by disunity between the Arabs and 
rhe Berbers, who felt themselves discriminated against. The Berber 
Munazah had even seceded, established his independence along the 
northern border, and made an alliance with Eudo, duke of Aqui- 
taine. Hisham how installed a new governor in Spain, ‘Abd-ar-Rah- 

* As the Zaydites claim for an ‘Alid only sfmtual leadership (imamate), 
repudiating extreme Shi’ah tenets, the antagonian between diem and the Sunni 
majority is not so sharp. 
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man ibn-*AbdaIkh, who overcame Munazah and dim turned on 
Eudo, whom he defeated between the Garonne and the Dordogne 
and pursued in the direction of the Loire. But here, between Tours 
and Poitiers, he was confronted in October 732 by Charles Martel. 
The Austrasian Franks stood firm against the onslaught of the Arabs, 
and during the mght the latter withdrew, their leader killed. Al- 
though his successors resumed their forays into Gaul, they were 
frequently hampered by internal disturbances. 

The Berbers in Africa were discontent, since, although good 
Muslims and zealous fighters in the Holy War, they were alws^ 
treated nevertheless like subjects bound by tribute. In consequence 
Kharijite emissaries from ‘Iraq found a favorable ground amoiv 
them for their preachings, agitating and inciting against the Uma)^ 
yad caliph. When the Berbers came to court with one more of theii^ 
complaints and were simply refused admittance, a tremendous rebel-' 
lion broke out which set Africa in flames from Morocco to Qayra- 
wan. The African emirs were not equal to dealing with them even 
with the help of the governor ‘Uqbah, who came over from Spain. 
In 741 Hisham had to send out a Syrian army under Kulthum ibn- 
‘lyad against the Berbers, but this army also succumbed to their 
savage courage. In a great battle on the river Nawam in 741 Kul- 
thum himself was killed, and it was only with great difficulty that 
his nephew, Balj ibn-Bishr, was able to fight his way through to 
Spain with the remaining third of his army. It was not until a year 
later that a victory assured the Arabs at least of the possession of 
Qayrawan. 

Hisham’s greatest fault was his avarice. The state was regarded 
by Wm only as a domain to be exploited; in consequence he kept 
driving his governors into further extortions from his subjects. He 
had the tribute of Cyprus increased and that of Alexandria doubled. 
Like the Berbere in Africa, the Persians and the Turks in Trans- 
oxania were driven to despair by his policies, which in the east 
prepared the ground for the emissaries of the ‘Abbasids. His death 
on February 6, 743, left the empire in the most wretched of con- 
ditions. 

Hisham’s sutxessor was his nephew Walid II, the son of Yazid,* 
who h^ inherited an artistic talent and a merry malcing disposition 
from his father. Since his uncle did not favor him for the thrtme, 
he had had to spend hk youth far from court m a desert casde in 

* ^ ^GabrieU, Al-W tliJ ibn Jezid U ctliffc e ii foeta, Kvista degli studi 

onentaiif XV, 1934, 
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Palestine. When he made his entiy into Damascus after Hisdiam’s 
death, he was greeted by jubilation on the part of the populace in 
general as their emancipator from his predecessor’s extortionist 
economy. But he disappointed their hopes: he soon withdrew again 
to this desert castle as caliph also and there devoted himself to sport, 
wine, and poetry. 

Just as Islam had hitherto exerted only a meager influence on the 
living habits of its Arab adherents, so in substance their poetry also 
remained true to their ancient traditions. In the new countries, Syria 
and Iraq, life had risen to a higher standard than in the old home- 
land. Intertribal animosities had taken on far more passionate forms, 
and the struggle between the Qays and the Kalb had been raging for 
decades. These tribal feuds, as we have seen, constituted the sub- 
stance of poetry during the Umayyad efflorescence under ‘Abd-al- 
Malik and Hajja); the court poet, al-Akhtal, and his adversaries Jarir 
and Farazdaq, fought against each other with a hitherto unheard-of 
ruthlessness, and a whole host of minor poets attempted to meddle 
in their strife and share their fame. The political poem set the tone 
here later also. During Hisham’s reign al-Kuma5rt’s poetry defended 
the claims of the Prophet’s family to the caliphate, and especially of 
the Fatimids. Only in Arabia proper, poets had struck a tenderer 
note. For Mecca and Medina, after playing out their political role, 
had become the homes of a carefree joie de vivre. Love of women, 
mentioned in old poetry and its continuators in Syria and in Iraq 
almost exclusively in the inevitable introduction of the qasidah, now 
brought to life the independent genre of the love poem. In Mecca, 
under ‘Abd-al-Malik, ‘Umar ibn-abi-Rabi‘ah, a member of the old 
aristocratic Makhzum clan, composed his tender, extremely individ- 
ual personal songs, all dedicated to flirtation, generally with elegant 
women who joined in the pilgrimage to Mecca; they altogether 
ignore the agony of love and the pain of separation, the only things 
touched on in the old poetry. This art, a novelty for Arabia, was 
enthusiastically welcomed throughout the land. Walid II now laid 
open a new field for poetic hedonism: the drinking song. Although 
wine had also played a part in the poetry of the pagan Arabs, it had 
primarily served as a subject for the poet’s boasting. The Prophet’s 
interdiction had neither eliminated the enjoyment of wine from the 
world nor been entirely able to suppress its being extolled in poetry. 
But Walid II may nevertheless be considered the real creator of the 
Islamic drinking song, which bter on was zealously cultivated under 
the ‘Abbasids. In titis he followed the tradition of ‘Adi ibn-Zayd, a 
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Christian poet who had flourished under the last of the Lakhmids in 
Hirah. He had been made acquainted with him by his drinking 
companion, al-Qasim ibn-Tufayl, himself a Quristian from Hirah. 

In the gay life the Caliph led among women, singers, and poets 
he soon ran through the money hoarded by Hisham, so that he had 
to squeeze the governors just as mpch as his predecessor. He alien- 
ated his kinsmen by designating his two sons as his successors, al- 
though they were minors and bom of slave mothers to boot. They 
set up on the throne against him Yazid ibn-al-Walid ibn-‘Abd-al- 
Malik, who accepted thp oath of allegiance in Damascus withoht 
opposition, although Walid resisted the troops sent against him and 
fought more bravely than had been expected. He then withdrew io 
his castle at Bakhra’, south of Palmyra, and while reading thip 
Qur’an, like ‘Uthman before him, received his death stroke on April 
> 7 . 744 - 

Walid’s assassination began the end of the dynasty. Since the 
Umaj^ads themselves had undermined the prestige of the caliphate 
in Syria, hitherto invariably loyal, the revolutionary propaganda of 
the Kharijites, which had already made great progress in the prov- 
inces, now gained ground there also. Political disintegration set in. 
.Walid’s successor, Yazid III, died the same year (September 25). 
‘Abd-al-Malik’s clan encountered an opponent in a grandson of the 
caliph Marwan ibn-al-Hakam and son of a Kurdish slave woman, 
Marwan ibn-Muhammad,* whose father, as governor of Mesopota- 
mia and Armenia, had directed the campaigns against the Byzan- 
tines for a period of many years. Marwan II himself had fought in 
the Caucasus for twelve years, and on the basis of this experience 
reorganized the Islamic military. The old system of paying the 
soldiers out of the revenues secured from tribute could no longer 
stand the test of these campaigns, which demanded a more rigid 
discipline. In consequence Marwan replaced the old tribal organiza- 
tion of the army by newly formed regiments led by professional 
soldiers. The old armies had fought in extended lines, in front of 
which the individual duels, which generally decided the outcome 
of the battle, were fought out. Instead of these iVlarwan now insti- 
tuted small, very mobile tactical units. 

Marwan had refused to recognize Yazid III and also dedaied him- 

* His tdekoame of "the Wild Ass of Mesopotamia,” which sounds so sttaim 
to us, is not meant in mockezy, but in praise; the wild ass is regarded as the 
noblest of the animals of the hunt. 
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self against the lattei’s successor, Ibrahim ibn-al-Walid. He advanced 
into Syria, ostensibly representing the claims of Walid’s heirs, and 
defeated the government troops moving against him before the 
Anti-Lebanon. Their leader Solayman, a son of the caliph Hisham, 
had both of Walid’s sons put to death on the retreat to Damascus 
and then fled the country with all the money accessible. On Decem- 
ber 7, 744, Marwan himself accepted the oath of allegiance in Da- 
mascus, but then removed his residence to Harran, where he could 
prop himself up on the Qays, who were devoted to him. This 
irritated the Kalb in Syria into an uprising, which, however, he 
suppressed the same year. Then he raised up an army among them 
which was supposed to be united with his own troops in a campaign 
against Iraq, which had not yet submitted to him. On the march 
there, however, the Syrians in Rusafah, where Sulayman lived, per- 
suaded him to lead them as caliph. He seized Qinnasrin, and in con- 
sequence Marwan had to interrupt his march into ‘Iraq; he defeated 
Sulayman ibn-Hisham, who fled first to Hims and then to Kufah. 
Since Hims had surrendered only after a siege of many months, 
Mar\i'an had its walls leveled and then removed the fortifications of 
Baalbek, Damascus, Jerusalem, and other Syrian cities as well. It was 
not until the summer of 746 that he was really master of the whole 
country. 

Meanwhile, in the east of the empire the authority of the Umay- 
yads had entirely vanished. In Kufah the ‘Alids had now proclaimed 
‘Abdallah ibn-Mu‘awiyah, a great-grandson of ‘All’s brother Ja‘far, 
as imam. The latter asserted that the spirit of God had descended 
on him through his forefathers from the Prophet, and so laid the 
groundwork for the extreme Shi‘ite doctrines of posterity. Al- 
though the Zaydites joined him, and he was occasionally able to 
overpower the Kufah fortress, Walid IFs governor in ‘Iraq, ‘Abd- 
allah, a son of ‘Umar II, succeeded nevertheless in defeating him 
eventually. But since freedom of withdrawal was granted him, he 
went to Media, where numerous followers soon flocked to him. The , 
Iranians had long been well acquainted with the notion of legitimacy 
fostered by the ‘Alids. He maintained his residence first in Isfahan, 
then in Istakhr (the old Persepolis), and extended his rule to die 
nei^boring provinces of Khuzistan, Pars, and Kirman. Since he 
offered asylum in his territory to the Kharijites defeated on die 
Tigris by ‘Amir ibn-Dubarah, one of#iarwan’s gmeials, the latter 
attacked and defeated him at Merv ash-Shadhan in 747. He fled 
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to Khorasan, but as a troublesome competitor was put to deadi 
there by Abu Muslim, the ‘Abbasid champion now to be discussed. 

Since ‘Umar II’s son ‘Abdallah refused to recognize Marwan, the 
latter dispatched Nadr ibn-Sa‘id al-Harashi to ‘Iraq as hfe governor. 
After figh ting for four months, they were compelled to unite against 
a common enemy. Although the Kharijite movement had been 
repressed by Hajjaj and his successors, it had not been smothered. 
Now it broke out again in northern Mesopotamia among tbe Rabi‘ah 
tribe, which begrudged the Qurayshites die caliphate. They elecfod 
Dahhak ibn-Qays ash-Shaybani as caliph and advanced against both 
the Umayyad governors battling before Kufah. Although the latter 
now turned in unison against the Kharijites, they were no match lor 
them; they were defeated and had to evacuate Kufah. ‘Umar’s s^n 
made peace with the Kharijites and had himself confirmed as gov- 
ernor in Maysan and Pars by their caliph; after his master’s faU lie 
died of the plague in a Harran prison in 750. 

The Kharijites after about twenty months in Kufah returned to 
Mesopotamia and seized Mosul. Marwan, still occupied in Syria, now 
ran the risk of losing the chief support of his regime, Mesopotamia. 
After an unfortunate batde, his son, whom he had sent out against 
the rebels, had to withdraw behind the walls of Nasibin. Meanwhile 
Marwan’s hands were freed and he turned against the Kharijites 
himself. In September 746 he inflicted a decisive defeat on them: 
their caliph fell and hi^ successor also perished. But it was not until 
the following year that their power was definitely broken, when 
Yazid ibn-Hubayrah, Marwan’s general, succeeded in wresting ‘Iraq 
away from them again. Marwan could then leave the further pacifi- 
cation of the east in charge of his general, while withdrawing him- 
self to his residence in Harran. 

But now, when Marwan seemed to have attained his goal, his life 
work was again imperiled from the east. For some time the gover- 
nor of Khorasan, Nasr ibn-Sayyar, had been warning of the mach- 
inations of the ‘Abbasids, who were assembling their followers there 
under black banners, but Marwan had felt humelf incapable of 
heeding his urgent requests for help. 

In Khorasan * the national-Iranian opponents of Arab rule united 
with those pious Mu^ms who upheld die principle 6f legitimacy 
and maintained that the government of the Umayyads from the very 
beginning had been no caliphate but a secular kingdom h(»tile to 

• See G. van Vloten, De Opkomst der Abbasiden in Chotvsm, Leiden, 1896. 
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God. Dominion in die dieocracy, according to their view, was due 
the family of the Prophet, that is, the descendants of *A 1 L ^t the 
‘Abbasids were able to turn the and-Umayyad mood of the east 
to dieir own advantage. Their ancestor, the cousin of die Prophet 
and of ‘Ali, was ‘Abdallah ibn-‘Abbas, who had made his peace with 
Mu‘awiyah after ‘AlTs death and been appanaged with the state 
treasury of Basra. Sedng no possibility of playii^ a political role, 
he trai^erred his attention to the study of tradition, which he en- 
riched by rash fantasies and borrowings from the Jewish Haggadah, 
made accessible to him by converted Jews. Under ‘Abd-al-Malik his 
son ‘Ali had come to Damascus but after Walid’s death setded in 
Humaymah on the Syrian pilgrims’ highway, and died diere at a ripe 
old age in 736. During lus own lifetime his son Muhammad had 
raised his claims to the Shi‘ite imamate and transferred them to his 
son Ibrahim. Their emissaries had already been at work in the east 
of the empire for a long time, and in 746 Ibrahim sent to Khorasan, 
where the ground had been best prepared, Abu Muslim ‘Abd-ar- 
Rahman ibn-Muslim, a Persian by birth. The latter began his activity 
in the territory of the Khuza'ah tribe and there, for the first time, 
held Friday services in the name of the ‘Abbasids. But since diere 
was still an older party leader in his way here, he left for Makhwan, 
where he now gave himself sovereign airs and so aroused die sus- 
picion of the Airabs, but the same tribal animosity as prevailed in 
the center of the empire prevented them from turning against him 
in unison; some of the South Arabs even joined him. His supporters, 
who consisted mosdy of Iranian peasants, were bound, on the Book 
of God and on the Sunnah of die Prophet, to obey whichever mem- 
ber of the Prophet’s family would be agreed on. In particular he 
obligated the troops to unconditional obedience to the officers. It is 
said he was die firk to win over to Islam the Persian landed nobility 
(the dihqans) in Khorasan, but his propaganda was based also on 
Iranian beliefs; he is said to have taught the transmigration of souls 
and given himself out as an incarnation of the Deity.* 

Arab disunity enabled Abu Muslim to seize Merv, center of the 
fertile oasis of the Murghab valley. From diere he took cp die 
struggle against the governor of Nishapur, Nasr ffin-Sayyar, and so 
the vnu devek^ped whidi finally led to the collapse of the Umayyad 

*ISs dhdple Hadiim al-Muqaniu* caHed him die last incamatioii of 
dhriiit^ befcxK Maqaima’ himsdf (an-Naidnldu, TarUtb Bukhara, td. Sdiefer, 
64 f., quoted by W. Bardudd, Eneyclopaedia of Islam, I, 101). 
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empire. The first attack was not made by Abu Muslim himsdf but 
by Qahtabah ibn-Salih, of the Tayyi* tribe, who was one of tiie 
twelve heads of the ‘Abbasid party in Khorasan as early as 718 and 
in Mecca in 747 was presented by Ibrahim with a black banner 
designating him his lieutenant. Upon returning to Khorasan he de- 
feated Nasr’s son at Tus; Nasr himself fled to Juqan, and in June 
748 Abu Muslim made his ratty into Nishapur. On Nasr’s call for 
help the governor of ‘Iraq, Yazid ibn-Hubayrah, sent an army to 
Juijan; Qahtabah met and defeated it on August 1, 748. Nasr died 
while in flight. The ruins of his arn^ joined the remainder of t|he 
Syrian troops at Nihawend in Persia and were surrounded diere by 
C^tabah’s son Hasan. A large Syrian army of relief under *Anu 
al-Murri, the governor of lUrman, was beaten by Qahtabah ne^ 
Isfahan on March 18, 749. After a number of months the Syriani^ 
besieged in Nihawend agreed to capitulate without bothering them-^ 
selves about the Khorasanians, who were then massacred without 
mercy. 

Qahtabah immediately moved to ‘Iraq from Nihawend. At first he 
avoided the governor of this province, who came across the Tigris 
to meet him, and turned at once toward Kufah. When Yazid ibn- 
Hubayrah followed him, Qahtabah attacked his camp on August 
27, 749, near Anbar and forced him to retreat to Wasit. During this 
nocturnal skirmish Qahtabah either drowned or was killed; but his 
son Hasan, who even before this had played a very independent 
leader’s role, took up his command without incident and occupied 
Kufah. 

This ci^ had long been the center of ‘Abbasid agitation. Abu 
Salamah, Ae “Wazir of the Family of the Prophet,” who hitherto 
had been conducting it 'clandestinely and who through emissaries 
was in constant connection with Abu Muslim, now came into the 
open and took charge of affairs. The head of the house of Hadiim 
had been arrested in Humaymah shortly before this, on the orders 
of the caliph Marwan, and taken to Harran. He had advised his 
people beforehand to take refuge in Kufah, desgnadng his brother 
Abu-l-‘Abbas as his successor. In October 749' fourteen ‘Abbasids 
arrived in Kufah. 

The vmir (vizier) Abu Salamah, who had only bound himself to 
Ibrahim on a personal level, was disinclined to subordinate himself 
to dieni without more ado, and attempted to keep them separated 
from the Khorasanians. He is even said to have begun n^otiations 
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with the ‘AUds; but once again the latter had no man to put 
forward who could undertake to lead them. A representative of 
Abu Muslim led twelve Khorasanian. chieftains to Abu-l-‘ Abbas, and 
thejr took an oath of allegiance to him. Now Abu Salamah was com- 
pelled to waive his objections, and on November 28, 749, Abu- 1 - 
‘Abbas accepted a public oath of allegiance for the new dynasty 
in the mosque at Kufah. His first speech from the pulpit was inter- 
rupted by an attack of fever, but his uncle Da’ud took his place. He 
attempted to prove by God’s Word that his house had a better 
claim to the caliphate than the ‘Alids, and laid special emphasis on 
the emancipation of ‘Iraq by the Khorasanians from the yoke of the 
hated Syrians. In any event the Caliph still felt somewhat insecure 
in Kufah and went over to the Khorasanian encampment with Abu 
Salamah, but then left him and went to Hirah. Soon afterward he 
was relieved of Abu Salamah, who was assassinated by one of Abu 
Muslim’s intimates. 

The troops operating on the upper Tigris were commanded by 
‘Awn al-Azdi, appointed by Qahtabah. He had to relinquish com- 
mand to the ‘Abbasid ‘Abdallah ibn-‘ Abbas after the fall of Kufah. 
Marwan advanced against the Khorasanians, and a battle took place 
on the left bank of the Great Zab River, which after a struggle of 
nine days ended with a defeat for Marwan. Pursued by the Khor- 
asanians, he fled by way of Harran and Damascus to the Egyptian 
coastal city of Farma. The Syrian cities as a whole surrendered to 
the new rulers without opposition; Damascus alone resisted for a 
time. Marwan was killed during a final battle at Btisir in lower 
Egypt, in the first part of August 750. 

The last refuge of the Umayyad power, the camp-city of Wash 
that Hajjaj had founded in the swamps of the Tigris, held out for 
another eleven months in spite of the disunity prevailing there 
between the encircled North and South Arabs. It was not until the 
governor Yazid ibn-Hubayrah learned of Marwan’s death that he 
entered into negotiations. The terms agreed to after forty days of 
negotiations and approved by Abu-l-‘Abbas himself, were neverthe- 
less violated: the captured officers, among them the governor him- 
self, were executed. 

The ‘Abbasids proceeded against the ^en dynasty with unheard- 
of savagery. Throughout Syria die Umayyads were hunted down 
and extirpated like wild beasts. Even the tombs of the caliphs, with 
the exception of those of Mu‘awiyah and ‘Umar II, were desecrated. 
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Only one of the caliph Hisham’s grandsons succeeded in escapmg 
to Spain, and there founded a new empire. 

Out of hatred for Marwan the Syrians had previoudy looked 
almost indifferently on the fall of the dynasty to which they owed 
so much. But this cruel war of extermination finally called forth a 
repercussion. In Qiimasrin the Qays raised the batmer of Abu 
Muhammad, a Sufyanid. But they were routed in July 752, and 
while in flight Abu Muhammad fell at the hands of the ‘Abbasid 
executioners in the Hijaz. To be sure, his followers refused to 
believe in his death; they continued hoping for his return as for t|iat 
of the Messiah, who would restore to Syria the vanished daysUf 
empire. Since this hope failed them after all, he was absorbed into 
the Islamic eschatological system as the foreruimer of And-Chr^t. 
The last remnant of the pro-Umayyad sects which, like the Shi'ites, 
combined political aspirations with gnosdc piety, lives on today in 
the Kurdish Yazidis around Mosul, on Mt. Sinjar, and scattered 
northward as far as the interior of the Caucasus.* 

With the decline of the Umayyads not only the Syrians but die 
Arabs in general lost their absolute sovereignty in Islam. Their 
homeland very soon relapsed into total barbarism. The newly con- 
verted non-Arabs, whom they had hitherto treated as second-class 
Muslims, now became their equals. Since the *Abbasids owed their 
victory to the Iranian East, and since the military organizadon of 
the Khorasanians assured them of their own share in the victory, the 
Iranians soon gained a preponderance in Islam. They were, how- 
ever, unable to repress the Arabs entirely, who were sdll to be 
found in controlling posidons among the officers and funedonaries, 
and who possessed a powerful backing in the d}mas^ of die 
Prophet’s clan. In the new empire, consequendy, Arabic retained 
its posidon of uncontested authority in o^ial intercourse, in the 
ensemble of intellectual life, and above all in religion. 

* M. Gnidi has demonstrated the Yazidi connections, formerly generally 
overlooked, with the extremist supporters of the Umayya^ after M. Taymur; 
see Rhuta iegU stuii erientali, XIII, 1932, 266-300. 



2. The Islamic Empire and 
Its Dissolution 


I. The First *Abbasids 

"^HE first ‘Ahbasid caliph, Abu- 1 -* Abbas 'Abdallah, was 
I destined to rule only a short time; consequently he lives 
■ on in history primarily as the annihilator of the Umay- 

.JL yads— called as-Safiah, "the Blood Pourer,” the name he 
gave hims^ in his speech of acceptance in the mosque at Kufah. 
The real founder of the rule of his house became his brother Abu 
Ja'far ^Abdallah al-Mansur,* who succeeded him on the throne in 
June 754. He still had to secure his authority against the claims raised 
by his uncle ‘Abdallah ibn-‘Ali. The latter was stationed in northern 
Syria with the army set up against the Byzantines, but was very 
soon defeated by Abo Mutiim. 

But this faithful servitor, to whom the 'Abbasids primarily owed 
their rise, also had to experience the ingratitude of the new caliph 
very soon tiiereafter. He was, to be sure, rather too conscious of his 
own services. Even in 754 he had demanded as-Safiah’s permission to 
escort the pilgrims^ caravan to Mecca and appear there as his depu^. 
But as-Saffah had subordinated him to his brother (al-Mansur), and 
Abu Muslim had ^own the latter far too great an excess of ini- 
tiative. Mansur’s first concern was to remove Abu Muslim from 
Khorasan, the firm foundation of his power. Although Abu Mudim 
rejected the offer to assume the governorship of l^iypt, he did allow 
himself afterward to be lured to Babylonia, and ^ere, near the ol^ 
capital of Mada’in, he was killed before tiie eyes of the Caliph. He 
found an avenger in the person of a Persian, Sundbadh, who raised 

* Actoalljr al-Maii 8 Dr 4 Hllah, ‘‘whom God has made victorious”; these to^ 
nunes of ptons compteximi were bcnne afterward by all die 'Abbasids; for lus 
Rign see NiHdelde in OrkntaUsebe Skaza^ Berlin, 189s, pp. tia-ida {Sketebes 
from Eastern Hismy, tr. by J. S. Black, London and Edimiar^ 189s, 107-145). 

E toj 
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the hawner of revolt in Khorasan and penetrated as far as Media; but 
there, between Hamadan and Rayy, he was defeated by the Caliph’s 
troops and killed. 

The ‘Alids, who up to the very last may have been living in the 
hope that the Khorasanians were working on their behalf, did not 
reconcile theimelves at once to the rise of their cousins. But like 
their ancestor, they lacked energy and political acumen. It was in 
Medina in particular, the chief seat of the clan, by this time widely 
scattered, ^t they conducted their agitation against the new dy- 
nasty. The governor installed by Mansur had many of then^ im- 
prisoned and also initiated a zealous search for their ringleader, 
Muhammad, a great-grandson of Hasan and, through his grand- 
mother, of Husayn also. But this was just what precipitated ^the 
outbreak of the rebellion. 

At the end of 762 the *Alids revolted, set free their captive khis- 
men, and had the famous theologian Malik ibn-Anas (founder of the 
Malikite school dominant throughout North Africa today) absolve 
them of die oath of loyalty taken to the ‘Abbasids, as having been 
extorted by force. It was of course easy for the Khorasanian army 
sent out immediately to Medina by Mansur to overcome the unso- 
phisticated insiurectionaries, who thought they could protect them- 
selves adequately by a moat on the model of the Prophet’s. After 
courageous resistance Muhammad was killed and his family’s estates 
were confiscated; otherwise the city, which could no longer consti- 
tute a threat to the Caliph, was treated gently. 

Far more substantial concern was aroused by the uprising of the 
'Alids in Basra, under Muhammad’s brother Ibrahim. But the latter 
also lacked political ability. Although he succeeded in seizing Basra 
and with the money extracted there also wpn over Persia and Su- 
siana, he could not be persuaded to turn against Kufah, where Man- 
sur was stationed widi only a few troops. Mansur’s general, Isa 
ibn-Musa, who had put down the uprisit^ in Medina, advanced on 
Susiana at once and achieved control of the country, though only 
after some violent fighting. Ibrahim himself, 'who had finally decided 
to advance on Kufah, was killed in a battle with Isa’s troops at 
Bahamra, south of Kufah, on February 14, 763. 

After his decisive victory over the ‘Alids, Mansur energ^cally 
promoted the construction of a new imperial capital, which he had 
en^arked on soon after becoming caliph. His brother had eaablished 
a residence in Hashimiyah, on the left bank of the Euphrates near 
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Anbar. But the proximity of Kufah, whose unruly inhabitants had 
caused the Umayyads a g^t deal of trouble, could easily become 
dangerous for the new dynasty in thcsr future. After careful consid- 
eration Mansur decided on a small Christian village on the west bank 
of the Tigris, called Baghdad, for reconstruction as the capital of 
his empire. The choice was excellent: the region owed its rapid 
efflorescence not only to the ruler’s whim but to its favorable 
position, which assured it of substantial importance even after the 
total dissolution of civilization in Babylonia. On the west bank of the 
Tigris the Caliph, by a mass levy of forced labor, erected palaces for 
his court, mosques, and government buildings, attracting tradesmen 
by favorable terms of construction. Building materials were taken 
principally from the old Sassanid residence at al-Mada’in. The system 
of canals was elaborated and bridged over, and waterworks and 
fortifications made it possible and secure to live there. A series of 
surrounding localities were comprised in the precincts of the city, 
of which Karkh (Aramaic karkhUy “city”) was the most important. 
On the east bank, on which the chief part of present-day Baghdad 
lies, Mansur erected at first only a camp for his son Mahdi. He gave 
the sites around the city to his kinsmen, clients, and officers as fiefs. 
He named his work Dar as-Salam or Madinat as-Salam, “House (or 
Qty) of Peace,” but its ancient name really remained in popular 
use. 

From the very beginning the tone of the new capital was quite 
different from t^t of Damascus. Although Arabs continued to keep 
going in and out of Mansur’s court too, they no longer approached 
the Caliph, as in the time of ‘Abd-al-Malik, as though he were 
primus inter pares. No tribal shaykh resided in Baghdad, but a suc- 
cessor of the Persian great kings. Later an interest also arose in the 
Persian books about ceremonial procedure at the court of the Sas- 
sanids, and an attempt was made to imitate it. Rank and dignity at 
the court and in the state were now no longer hereditary privileges 
of the nobility, but were distributed according to die favor and. 
caprice of the caliph. The honorary garment khil^ahy khd^ah 
(udience our gala), unknown under the Un^yyads, became the out- 
ward sign of such favor. While the Umayyads in the main had been 
content with a hajib who was supposed to r^ulate audiences with 
the caliph, a continually growing swarm of court functionaries and 
court flunkeys now screened the caliph more and more from the 
public. The caliphs withdrew from the ctmduct of affairs almost 
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entirdy, leaving them to their wazirs. But they exercised power 
over life and death directly: the executioner, a phenomenon hitherto 
unknown to Arab civilization, always accompanied the caliph; the 
leather mat for his victims* heads always lay near the throne in readi- 
ness. 

The *Abbasid empire also owed Mansur the principles of its gov- 
ernment. For the most part he retained the procedure, already tested 
under the Uxnayyads, of the Byzantine and Sassanid chanceries. He 
always tried to place able governors at the head of the individual 
provinces. Although in this he was unable to disregard his clan,| still 
he was never hesitwt about appointing even clients and freedmen 
to the hipest offices. He had an excellent check of provincial Wd- 
miniStration in the institution of the postal directors, already pre^t 
under the Umayyads but not really elaborated until his reign. Th^se 
postal directors were in charge of the entire news service of the 
government, but their principal duty was to keep the Caliph abreast 
of his governors’ conduct in office. Their regular and careful reports 
were also of benefit to the general welfare; their information on 
sowing conditions, for instance, made it possible to take proper pre- 
cautions against any crop failure. The registers of the postal stations 
set up by them constitute one of the sources out of which in the 
next generation the science of geography arose amtmg the Arabs. 

The experts in the holy tradition and the law, who in Medina had 
hitherto constituted an anti-Umayyad cabal, were attracted by 
Mansur to his court; now, after all, riie theocratic ideal riiey had 
dreamed of was fulfilled, since power was once again in the hands 
of the Prophet’s family. To be sure, the founders of two schocds of 
law, amoi^ the oldest surviving today, had themselves been sym- 
pariiedc to the *Alids. Abu Hanifah, the founder of the school of 
Hanafites, was the grandson of a slave captured during the con- 
quest of Kabul, whom his master, of the Taymallah tribe, had set 
free; his followers composed a genealogical tree for him whidi 
traced him back to one of the ancient Iraniui kii^ of l^fend. As 
client of the Taymallah, he lived in personal independence by trad- 
ing in silk in Kufah. He had been a supporter of &yd ibn-Ibrahim’s 
uprising in Basra, and in 767 died in a Bt^hdad prison. In Kufah 
he had held public lectures and handed down legal opinkms. In 
diese he adhered strictly to tradition and allowed no more space to 
deductive speculation than any odier teadm of law. It was the 
compeddve envy of die later leaders of schools which first raised 
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such reproaches ^;ainst him. His contemporary in Medina, Malik 
ibn-Anas, the founder of the Malikite school, has already been met 
with as a follower of the ‘Alids; he was punished for this by flogging 
after the collapse of their revolt. The later caliphs, however, hdd 
him in great esteem, and Harun ar-Rashid visited him shortly before 
his death while on pilgrimage. While Malik’s disciples spread his 
doctrine primarily in Spain and North Africa, the Hanafites soon 
entered the service of the central government. As the first qadi-l~ 
qudat (supreme judge) of Islam, Abu Yusuf obtained ofiiciid au- 
thorization for Abu Hanifah’s doctrine and wrote a basic work for 
Harun ar-Rashid on the land tax, after one of al-Mahdi’s secretaries 
who had emerged out of the Umayyad administration had already 
given an account before him of actual conditions in a book on land 
taxation. 

Mansur was constantly preoccupied with securing the frontiers 
of his mighty empire and expanding them wherever possible. Al- 
though the almost incessant wars against the Byzantines had no more 
success under his reign than under the Umayyads, and the cam- 
paigns against the Turkish Khazars in the Oucasus, against the 
Daylamites on the south bank of the Caspian Sea, against the Turks 
on the other side of the Oxus, and against the Indians also failed to 
bring about any substantial expansion of power, nevertheless they 
demonstrated that an energetic central government was very well 
able to brave storms similar to those which decadent generations to 
come could no longer control. The dynasty was frequently im- 
periled by the rise of sectarian movements in Khorasan, the border- 
land of Islam where it came into contact with Buddhist and 
shamanistic ideas, and where the Iranian national religion in par- 
ticular was still having a powerful aftereffect on people’s minds. It 
is true that Mansur himself had shaken off Abu Musl^ and in 758 
when fanatics from Khorasan appeared befdre his residence in 
Hashimiyah to revere him as the incarnation of divine majesty, he 
simply had them hewn down, since they refused to be pacified by 
soft words. But in 778 Hashim, a Persian from Merv and former 
secretary of Abu Muslim’s, turned up among his followers, claim- 
ing to be the new incarnation of ffie Deity after the Master’s death; 
since he always appeared before ^he multitude in a gold-embroidered 
veil which, like that of Moses, was supposed to obscure the reful- 
gence of the divine n»jesty from profane eyes unequal to it, he 
survives in history under his by-name of al-Muqanna‘, “thevveiled.” 
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From his Sanam fortress near Kesh in Transoxania, he subji^ated 
die entire province while another Kharijite uprising broke out in 
Khorasan. It was only after defeating various armies that he was 
shut up in his fortress, which he set fire to and died in together with 
his wives and followers (780). The communistic doctrines of Maz- 
dak, of the Sassanid epoch, had already been resurrected the pre- 
ceding year in the province of Juijan, and under Harun flared up 
once again in a dangerous rebellion. 

In North Africa dso, where Mansur’s rule, in any case, probably 
did not extend very far beyond Qayrawan, he had another Berber 
uprising to suppress. The Berbers, though yielding to Islam,! held 
firm against all attempts to win them over for Arabism, and Wve 
preserved a lively sense of nationality down to the present day; in 
consequence the Kharijites, almost eradicated in the center of the 
empire, again and again found among them a favorable terrain for 
their propaganda. 

In the beginning Mansur had intended his cousin ‘Isa ibn-Musa, 
who had performed great services for the dynasty in putting down 
the ‘Alid uprisings, to be his successor to the throne. But as his son 
Mahdi grew up, he conceived the desire to transfer the succession 
to him. Accordingly he compelled ‘Isa, who only relinquished his 
claim after great pressure, to release the people from the oath of 
allegiance they had alreaity sworn to him in 767. On Mansur’s 
deadi on October 7, 775, on the way back from the pilgrimage, 
which he was fond of leading himself, Mahdi ascended the throne 
unhindered. 

Despite all the pomp of an Oriental grand monarch observed 
under Mansur, because of his personal frugality he was able to 
accumulate a substantial treasury. Consequently Mahdi found it pos- 
sible at his court to satisfy the claims of an already very refined way 
of living. To poets and singers he was an openhanded Maecenas. 
But in addition he did a great deal for the welfare of the empire by 
constructing a network of highways and improving the postal sys- 
tem. Thanls to its favorable position, Baghdad under his reign 
developed more and more into a principal entrepdt center for trade 
with India, but he also showed insight in his patronizing of indig- 
enous industry. The above-mentioned sectarian movements in the 
Persian provinces imposed on the Caliph the necessity of supervis- 
ing more sharply the intellectual life of his subjects in the center of 
the empire as well. Not pure Zoroastrianism but rather Manichean- 
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ism, particularly in ‘Iraq, still exercised a great influence on those 
among the new converts not entirely satisfied by the rigid formalism 
of Islam, and very nearly became the religion of the educated classes. 
Mansur himself had already had the writer ‘Abdallah ibn-al> 
Muqafia* put to deadi. Ibn-al-Muqaifa‘ (his Persian name was Roz- 
bih) was the son of a tax collector in the service of Hajja) ibh-Yusuf 
and as a supporter of ‘Ali ibn-‘Isa, the uncle of the first two ‘Abba- 
sid caliphs, went over to Islam. He translated the Middle Persian 
account of Persian history, the Khudhayname, as well as the Persian 
translation of the Indian book of fables Kalilah and Dmndh into 
Arabic, and composed a few discourses on political wisdom in the 
Iranian genre. He is said to have aroused Mansur’s displeasure when 
as secretary he prepared an ambiguous draft of the amnesty decree 
for the Caliph’s uncle Abu-l-‘ Abbas ‘Abdallah. Whedtier this alleged 
treachery was the sole cause of the cruel punishment meted out to 
him by the governor of Basra may be doubted; he may have made 
himself suspect of participation in the polidco-religious activities 
of the Iranians which, as we have seen, became a burden to the 
Caliph. Under Mahdi the same fate met the poet Salih ibn-‘Abd 
al-(}uddus, who in his religious discourses in Basra had openly 
preached the dualism of the Persians. He attempted to escape the 
animosity this aroused in theolc^ical circles by fleeing to Damascus, 
but Mahdi had him brought back and crucified in 785 as a zhtdiq. 
At that time this was what heretics were generally called; it was a 
name which, under the Sassanids, originally branded anyone who 
dared put out a new and nonordiodox explanation (zand) of the 
Avesta, and which was then applied to Manicheans and Mazdakites 
in particular. In tbe same year the blind poet Bashshar ibn-Burd, 
whose poetry had openly professed the fire worship of his ancestors, 
was put to death; since he was simultaneously a notorioudy slander-' 
ous poet whose satire did not spare the Caliph himself, tradition, as 
in file case of ibn-al-MuqafFa‘, has sought the cause of his tngic end 
in this political aberration. But around the same , time Mahdi en- 
trusted the inquisition ag^ainst the heretics to a special official 
Carif), who is said to have been active at first for three years. Under 
his successors this inquisition was dien also directed against doc- 
trinal opinions within the intellectual framework of Islam proper, 
which though otherwise innocuous, for one reascm or another were 
ffis^rec^le to the government. 

After a reign of ten years Mahdi left the throne to his son Musa 
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in 785, widi the royal name al-Hadi. Musa resisted the influence of 
his mother, Khayzuran, a Berber slave, who had already taken a 
lively interest in affairs during her husband’s reign and had almost 
dominated him. Musa vainly tried to force h^ brother Harun, 
favored by his mother, to waive his rights to die succession, and on 
September 1 5, 786, no doubt at the latter’s instigation, was murdered 
near Mosul in ^ harem. It was as early as this that the defects came 
to light by which the ‘Abbasid dynasty finally perished. 

Under Harun’s twenty-three-year rule the ‘Abbasid dynasty was 
at the summit of its power.* Since in this period material well-b^ing 
simultaneously achieved a hitherto unknown efflorescence, later 
generations were all the more inclined to visualize the caliph Ha^, 
with the royal name of ar-Rashid, as an ideal ruler, and ascribe^to 
his personal merits what he merely owed to the favorable conditions 
of 1^ time. 

During the first years of his reign Harun left concern with affairs 
almost entirely to his wazirs. This office had long been hereditary in 
the family of the Barmakids,t the descendants of the high priestly 
family of the Buddhist monastery Naubahar in Balkh, wtych a later 
Persian tradition, for the sake of national pride, laid claim to as 
fire priests. After the assassination of Abu Salamah, Saffah himself 
had designated Khalid ibn-Barmak as his wazir, or rather his first 
secretary {katib). Under Mansur also the latter retained control of 
finances and particularly distinguished himself in the construction of 
Baghdad. But at the same time he was an able soldier, and not only 
had fought in his youth under Abu Muslim and Qahtabah but as 
the governor of Tabaristan from 765-69 had put an end to the last 
native principality, on Mt. Demawend, and at an advanced age even 
participated in the wars against the Byzantines. That he found an 
opportunity during all this to enrich himself, like all functionaries, 
vm merely a matter of course. Consequently Mansur, shortly before 
his dea^ exacted from him nearly three million dirhams t and then 
pye him the governorship of Mosul, which because of the prox- 
imity of the turbulent Kurds was a particularly important post. His 


Auu®' Rashid, CaUpb of Bagdad, Nevr York, 1031. [N. 
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t ^ce state low were soil unknown at that time, sudi fleedng of 
who had suclnd thw nil in service constituted a regular means of refilling die 
€inpty state treasuries; there was a special technical term for ^t&S’^musadarah. 
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son Yahya simultaneously assumed the governorship of Adhaxhay- 
jan. Under al-Mahdi he was recalled to Baghdad. In 777, when 
Harun was appointed governor of the western provinces together 
with Armenia and Adharbayjan, he stepped in as head of his chan> 
eery. During Hadi’s attempt to force Harun into renouncing his 
rights to the succession, Yahya remained faithful to Harun; he is 
even supposed to have lost his freedom for a while as a result. In 
gratitude for this, Harun elevated him to be his wazir directly after 
he became caliph; together with his sons Fadl and Ja'far he governed 
from 786 to 803 with unlimited powers, though during the first 
years of his office he was strictly supervised by the Caliph’s mother. 
Whereas Fadl, as governor of rihe eastern provinces, achieved great 
merit through his military exploits and works of peace, Ja‘far re- 
mained in the capital as the Caliph’s favorite and had the provinces, 
entrusted to him for administration, i.e. in this case for exploitation, 
administered by deputies. But his friendship must eventually have 
become tiresome to the Caliph. A harem episode is traditionally 
given as the cause of final displeasure: the Caliph had him contract’ 
a marriage of appearance with his sister ‘Abbasah, so as to be able 
to enjoy the society of both at the same time, and Ja'far took undue 
advantage of this connection. But directly after his mother’s death 
in 790 the Caliph is supposed to have taken away from Ja’far the 
state seal hitherto in his charge and transferred a portion of his 
affairs to his opponent and successor Fadl ibn-Rabi‘. In the begin- 
ning of 803, when Harun had returned from the pilgrimage to 
Mecca, which he generally used to conduct in his own person, he 
had Ja‘far executed during the night of January 29 and his head 
placed in display on the central bridge of Baghdad and the two 
halves of his body on the other two bridges. His father and brothers 
were arrested and their property confiscated. After the fall of the 
Barmakids, Harun transferred his residence to Raqqah on the Eu- 
phrates. 

Harun’s reign saw no lack of repeated uprisings in the interior 
of the empire. In Syria, in 796, the old hostilities between North and 
South Arabs had flared up again in bitter struggles; in Damascus the 
attendant disorder was taken advantage of by a pillaging mob. It 
was not until Ja’far made an exceptional appearance there in person 
and instituted a general disarming that order was restored. 

In Africa uprisings against the Caliph’s governors broke out con- 
tinually. Here order was first restored by Ibrahim ibn-Aghlab, 
whose own father, a native of Merverrudh, had lost his life while 
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governor of Ifriqiyah during an uprising in 767. In 795 the son had 
been entrusted with the governorship of the Zab region in southern 
Algeria on both sides of Biskra. When his father’s successor, ibn- 
Muqadl, was expelled again by rebels, ibn-A^ilab came to his assist- 
ance in 799 and with great skill restored order. For a reward, Harun 
bestowed the country on him as a hereditary fief, in return for an 
annual tribute of forty thousand dinars. Ibn-Aghlab immediately 
set about the construction of a new capital city, ‘Abbasiyah, about 
three miles south of Qayrawan. By the following year he was al- 
ready able to receive here ambassadors sent by Charlemagne, \^ho 
came ostensibly to ask for relics of St. Cyprian, but who in reauty 
not doubt wished to initiate diplomatic relations and sound him qut 
with respect to concerted action against Spain.* 1 

Harun himself also owed his fame in the Occident to his reputed 
relations with the great king of the Franks, which he himself is sup- 
posed to have initiated by an embassy to Aix-la-Chapelle; Arabic 
sources, however, have nothing to say about this, and presumably 
it was only a case of Oriental merchants’ passing themselves off 
without authorization as ambassadors of the Caliph.t 

The struggle i^ainst Byzantium dragged on throughout Harun’s 
reign and led to no greater success than compelling Emperor 
Nicephorus in 806, after the conquest of Heraclea, to bind himself 
to the payment of a tribute. In Iran also there was a continuous 
fermentation. When Rafi* ibn-Layth revolted in Samarqand in 805 
and subdued all of Transoxania, the Caliph himself took the field 
against him. But he only got as far as Tus in Khorasan; there he 
sickened and died on March 24, 809. 

Harun’s reign was made particularly lustrous by the blossoms 
borne at that time by Arabic literature on the fertile soil of the 
ancient civilizations of Babylonia. The desert poets, who even uhder 
the Umayyads had exhausted themselves entirely in tribal feuds 
and petty jealousies, were succeeded by a new generation of urban 
poets. People had no time for the long-drawn-out qasidahs of the 
old poets, nor any understanding; these were broken up by the new 
art and an attempt was made to foster each element individually. 
The intellectual horizon, to be sure, was scarcely broadened. Love, 

• Eginhardi Annales Franconun, year 801. 

tSee F. F. Schmidt in Der Islam, III, 409-11; W. Barthold, ibid. IV, 333 ff. 
Professional di[domats were as little known in the Orient then as in Eonme; as 
a general rule theologians learned in bw (fuqaba) were made use of. 
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hunting, and wine had been praised by die ancients, too; diey, too, 
had mocked their adversaries in biting words, and on occasion 
sounded a more earnest note in laments over the transitoriness of 
earthly things. The love poem had already achieved its independence 
under ‘Abd-^-MaUk in the songs of ‘Umar ibn-abi-Rabi‘ah, and 
the caliph Walid II revivified the genre of the drinking song. All 
these themes were now cultivated further by the younger poets; 
they also borrowed their rhetori^ flourishes not only from the 
colloquial language of their time, but generally from the vocabulary 
of the Bedouins, whose speech was still considered the ideal. In the 
eulogies of the caliphs and the Barmakids the old s^le is most often 
preserved and handled with skill by poets of non-Arab origin, too. 
The most famous panegyricist of the ‘Abbasids, Marwan ibn-abi- 
Hafsah, was the great-grandson of a Khorasanian Jew,, but usually 
lived in Yamamah and always returned there after his visits to 
the court of the Caliph where he delivered his eulogies. Khalaf al- 
Ahmar, the son of a freedman from Fei^hana, had so integrated 
himself with the ancient poetry that he was able to imitate it de- 
ceptively.* But the most famous poet of the time, Abu Nuwas, the 
son of a Persian washerwoman, who had spent his youth in Basra 
and Kufah, also had such an extraordinary mastery of Arabic in all 
its forms that it was assumed that he had been able to achieve this 
virtuosity only through a protracted sojourn among the desert 
Arabs. But in his casual poems he makes room for the locutions of 
everyday speech. This poet had unmistakably genuine lyric talent, 
though he often also succumbed to an insipid straining after effect. 
In this frivolity of his not even religion was sacred to him, and die 
many open and covert salacious allusions in his diwan throw a 
characteristic light on the low level of his audience’s taste. He 
himself also seems to have quite often played the role of a jester at 
court and in Baghdad society, which was the sole delight of his con- 
temporary, Abu Dulamah.t But there was also no lack of more 
earnest sitters who attempted to influence the demoralized society 
of the metropolis. Christian influences are unmistakable in die poetry 
of Abu-l-‘Atahiyah, who in his youdi had been well received at 

* One of the most famous poems, still die most attracdve to Eotopean .taste 
also, the Lamiyat d-^Arab (translated by J. W. Redhouse, 1881, G. Huj^ies, 
1896: cf. R. A. Nidudson, A Literary Htttory of the Arabs, p. 80), which tradi- 
tion ascribes to Shanf^ a nte-tsiamc Soodi Arab hero, is regarded by many 
Axabjdiilologists as his work. 

t The source of die modf of C M. von Weber's comie opera Abu Hasatk 
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Hutin's court because of his i^reeable love songs, but thai preached 
the renunciation of the world so single-mindedly that he attracted 
die su^icions of the smellers-out of heresy. 

As under die Umayyads in Mecca and Medina before, the new 
love poe^ was principally spread by women singers, who also 
played a pre-eminent role in the social life of Baghdad. For a dme 
a son of the caliph al-Mahdi by a Daylamite slave woman set the 
tone in Baghdad and Samarra as an amateur of music, which he him- 
self is supposed to have enriched by a number of innovadons. Under 
Harun and his successors the musical life of the capital was do^- 
nated by Ibrahim ibn-Mahan al-Mawsili, the son of a Persian to 
farmer, and his son Ishaq. Both trained slave girls in singing and then 
resold them for high prices. Arabic literature is fidl of elegant love 
stories concerning these girls and their lovers, who are not alwajrs 
equal to the financial demands of the girls’ owners. 

If the rule of Arabic was still unquestioned in belles-lettres, never- 
theless there was no lack of poets of Iranian origin, vdiose poetry 
often made a public display of their pride in their heritage and 
glorified the Persians at the expense of the Arabs. This tendency 
came to light even more strongly in the prose writing which was 
burgeoning at the same time. A Persian named ‘Allan, who was cm* 
ployed as a copyist in the court library under Harun and Ma’mun, 
composed a special work which put together the mutual insults of 
the Arab tribes in the old poetry. In consequence he was given the 
by-name of the “Shu'ubi,” chat is, die defender of equality of rights 
among the nadons. The same tendency was represented in numer- 
ous writings of the period.* 

The octent to which the intellectual life of the epoch was sdll 
dominated by Arabic and by the great past of the Arabs is also at- 
tested to by the two branches of science which at that dme were 
the focus of interest of the educated world: philology and history. 
The former had arisen in connecdon with the Qur’an. It was neces- 
sary that the numerous new converts, bom in communides of dif- 
ferent speech, develop and perfect an understanding of the divine 
word and its proper applicadon in ej6Fective prayer. It was just as 
urgent a need to enable them to achieve a complete mastery of die 
nuances of Arabic and its excessively rich vocabulary; whoever 
wished to survive in Baghdad sociey had to have not only a thor- 

• See I. Goldziher, Die SMttbijja und ibre Behmdung in der Wissemcbaftt 
in Mtibmnmedanuebe Studien I, Halle, 1889, p. 147-208. 
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ough knowledge of the old poets, whose verses sdll set the standard 
in social intercourse, but also be in a position to produce independ- 
ent work on the same pattern. That is why die great dicdonary of 
Khalil of Basra stands at the cradle of die histo^ of Arabic philol- 
ogy; its arrangement according to the origin of the sounds in the 
organs of speech, beginning with the deepest guttural ayn (so that 
it was simply called Kitab al-Ayn)^ proved inconvenient, and the 
book was soon discarded in literary circles. But the method— elucida- 
tion of the vocabulary on the basis of poetical passages— establidied 
a pattern for all future study. Work on the poetic texts themselves 
also began very early, consisting of a discussion of the institutions 
of Bedouin life, which constituted the framework of the poems and 
to which city dwellers were generally alien, and the gathering of 
information concerning the poets themselves, leading up to attempts 
at literary evaluation. Khald is also supposed to have created the 
basic concepts of meter and of a grammar, which, though going 
back to Aristotelian logic, was otherwise a completely independent 
production of the new civilization. One of Khdil’s pupils, the Per- 
sian Seboya (Sibawayhi) performed the service of establishing this 
system in a canonical form for posterity, though in a very awkward 
style. His competitor was a teacher of Qur’anic recitation, al-Kisa’i, 
a native of Kufah, who had taught Harun himself and was entrusted 
by him with the education of his son al-Mahdi. Al-Kisa’i’s disciple 
al-Farra’ is said to have lectured on Qur’anic exegesis ^in a mosque at 
Kufah; however, he, too, usually lived in Baghdad and is said to 
have composed his book on grammatical definitions, lost to us, in 
the palace of Ma’mun. The literary-historical tradition of the Arabs 
retroactively constructed a contradiction between the two schools 
of Basra and Kufah, which was only dissolved in a later genera- 
tion in the higher unity of the Baghdad school; but it seems that 
rivalries of individual scholars from both cities were unduly inflated. 

Interest in historical tradition had been very lively even in ancient 
Arabia. Tales of the battle days of the Arabs, of the tribal feuds which 
generally arose out of quite petty motivations, took the place of the 
epic in verse which Arabia lacked, and had been enliven^ by verses 
placed in the mouths of the heroes. The conquests now gave this art 
an unforeseen impetus. Individual tribes already had entire garlands 
of epic accounts of their participation in the grandiose contest of 
nations. Even under the Umayya^ these had been collected in book 
form. A member of the Azd tribe in Kufah, Abu Mikhnaf Lut ibn- 
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Yahya, composed these accounts into a brilliant prose worK of more 
than thirty individual essays, which are generally broken up into 
single scenes and dialogues. We owe the preservation of his writings 
to two scholars from Kufah, Muhammad ibn-as-Sa’ib al-Kalbi, and 
more particularly his son Hisham, from whom Tabari took it over 
for his great Annals. The father had taken a special interest in the 
genealogy of the Arab tribes, and attempted to fix the chronology 
of the Lakhmids in Hirah from the tomb inscriptions then still pre- 
served in their churches. His son, who compiled his father’s labors 
in a great work on genealogy still extant, is supposed to have A^on 
Mahdi’s favor by reports on the weaknesses of the Umayyads,lon 
the basis of which the Caliph’s secretaries were able to answer \an 
insulting epistle of the Umayyad ruler of Spain. We also owe him 
valuable information concerning the religion of the pagan Arabs in 
another work still extant, which, to be sure, as a good Muslim he 
entitled The Book of the Overthroviing of the Idols. Although, as 
a Kufan, Abu Mikhnaf’s heart was with ‘Ali, his account did not 
make this so blatant as the works foisted on him much later concern- 
ing the martyrdom of Kerbela and the false prophet Mukhtar. The 
Shi'ite tendency is much less veiled in the history of the Battle of 
SifEn, written by Nasr ibn-Muzahim, who died in Kufah in 827, 
which has come down to us in the original version and is still read 
today in Shi’ite circles as a national prose romance. Under Harun 
there also flourished Sayf ibn-‘Umar al-Asadi, a Tamimite, who in 
his history of the conquests and of the apostasy of the Arabs (fol- 
lowing the Prophet’s death), as well as of the Battle of the Camel, 
was preoccupied with the glorification of his tribe and was fond of 
indulging in imaginative embellishments; his colorful account— 
entirely unreliable in detail, however— pleased the chronicler Tabari 
to such a degree that he conformed to it almost exclusively and so 
misled all the later historians who depended on him. 

Medina, in contrast, was characterized by erudite historical re- 
search. Abu Ma'shar, who had come there as a slave from India and 
later settled in Baghdad, was the first to write a book on the cam- 
paigns of the Prophet; his principal interest was in a more exact chro- 
nology. In this he was followed by Muhammad ibn-Ishaq, who also 
went to Baghdad, presumably in order to escape the animosities of 
scholars interested exclusively in legalistic tradition. There he wrote 
for Mansur the first complete life of the Prophet, which has come 
down to us only in a later adaptation. His work was continued 
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under Haron by the prot^g£ of the Barmakid Yahya, Waqidi, whose 
works on the campa^ns of the Prophet and the wars of conquest 
did not permit his secret sympathy fo» ‘All and his house to emerge. 
His pupil and assistant ibn-Sa‘d then collected in his Book of Classes 
(classified notes) all the information about the Prophet, his asso- 
ciates and their direct successors; this gave an impetus to the bio- 
graphical literature which later generations cultivated with almost 
exaggerated meticulousness, to which we owe, in addition to a great 
deal of indifferent rubbish, the preservation of some information of 
great value for cultural history. Even in Abu Ma‘shar and Waqidi 
the dates on the reign of the caliphs, the administrations of their 
governors, the leaders of the pilgrimage, and the summer campaigns 
against the Byzantines constituted the invariable framework of the 
annals, which were only seldom enlivened by a detailed account of 
important events. Continuing their work, and possibly impelled also 
by Persian ofiicial annals, Tabari, bom at Amul in Tabaristan, be- 
came the great chronist of the empire. He began with biblical pre- 
history according to the late Jewish traditions gathered by the 
exegetes of the Qur’an and added a selection from the Arabic trans- 
lation by al-Muqaffa* of the Middle Persian Khudhayname. For the 
history of Islam he used the previously mentioned sources, repro- 
ducing them with their authorities carefully aligned. In addition he 
compiled a vast commentary on the Qur’an equally based on all 
accessible sources. But the goal of his ambition was the founding of 
an independent school of law, which did not, however, survive for 
very long. 

Directly after Harun’s death the empire threatened to split up 
into two halves.* He himself had designated his first-bom son Mu- 
hammad al-Amin, the son of Zubaydah, a granddaughter of Mansur, 
as heir to the throne, and at the same time entrusted him widi the 
governorship of Syria, But he transferred the eastern provinces to 
his younger son ‘Abdallah al-Ma’mun, bom to him by a Persian 
slave, and at the same time decreed that any encroachment by the 
elder son on his brother’s rights would entail the loss of the throne. 
Ma’mun’s power was limited still further by the governorship of a 
third brother, al-Qasim, in Mesopotamia. Although directly after 
his accession to the throne Amin restricted Qasim’s governorship to 
Qinnasrin, he did not yet dare attack Ma’mun himself, despite the 

• F. Gabrieli, La successione di Hantn ar-RasAid t la guerra fra al-Amin e 
al-Mamun, Rivitta degli stndi oriental^ 1929* 
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urging of his father’s wazir Fadl ibn-Rabi‘. At first Ma’mun sdll had 
to heed his brother’s rights, no nuitter how much his wazir Fadl ibn- 
5jahl pressed him to restore the unity of the empire. He was sdll ded 
down by the threat of danger from the east. At die time of the Arab 
conquests in central Asia the Tibetans had carried on a series of vic- 
torious batdes against China with the support of the Arabs of 
Kashghar. But afterward they felt themselves threatened by the 
advance of Islamic power, and accordingly had helped Rafi’ ibn- 
Layth during his rebellion in Samarqand and were now threatening 
to attack Transoxania. But in 8io Ma’mun was compelled to forego 
his restraint, when Amin had his own son Musa named in the Fndstv 
prayers in addidon to Ma’mun and so brought into quesdon tlw 
right to the succession due him. When Ma’mun went further ani 
broke off all connecdons with Baghdad, Amin declared him deposed 
and charged the marshal ‘Ali ibn-‘Isa to take the necessary acdon 
against him. But the latter was defeated by Ma’mun’s marshal Tahir 
ibn-al-Husayn at Rayy and was killed. After a second army of 
Amin’s was also annihilated, the troops he had sent to the east for 
the third time refused to advance any farther, coming to a halt just 
at Khaniqin on the ‘Iraqi frontier. Riots also broke out against him 
in Syria and for a short time he was held capdve in the capital, to- 
gether with his mother, by Husayn, the son of his general ‘Ali who 
had fallen at Rayy, although later Amin was set free by tho^e who 
had remained faithful to him. After Arabia had joined in the oath of 
allegiance to Ma’mun, his marshals Tahir and Harthamah appeared 
before Baghdad. One quarter of the city after another fell into their 
hands, and finally Amin had to surrender. Although Harthamah had 
assured him of his life, and toward the end of September 813 per- 
sonally fetched him from his palace in a boat, Tahir’s men attacked 
and killed the Caliph. 

Mthough Ma’mun had become sole ruler after dus victory over his 
brother, at first he stayed on in Merv. His absence was esqploited by 
the ‘Alids in ‘Iraq to fish in the troubled waters. At the beginning 
of 815 Muhammad ibn-Ibrahim ibn-Tabataba emerged in Kufah as 
pretender but was easily overcome by Harthamah; however, since 
after this new success Harthamah himself appeared dangerous to die 
Caliph and his wazir, they had him arrested directly aftier his entry 
into Merv and shortly afterward removed. The equally deserving 
Tahir ibn-Husayn was allowed to go with inadequate troops to 
Raqqah on die Euphrates, where distuihances never ceased. In 817 
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die Baghdadis ofFered die sovere^ty to Mansur, a son of the caliph 
Mahdi; but he was faithful to the Caliph and attempted to restore 
order in his name. Ma’mun no doubt thought he could win over the 
sympathies of the ‘Iraqis by betrothing the ‘Alid ‘Ali ibn-Musa ar- 
Rida to his daughter, on the advice of his vmir Fadl ibn-Sahl, in 
March 817, and designating him as heir to the throne; at the same 
time he replaced the black banners of the ‘Abbasids with the green 
ones of the ‘Alids. But the ‘Iraqis refused allegiance to ‘Ali and on 
June 24 raised up as caliph another son of Mahdi, the musical dilet- 
tante Ibrahim. At this point Ma’mun at last decided to take energetic 
measures in the center of the empire. The wazir Fadl ibn-Sahl is 
supposed to have been deceiving him previously with false reports 
on condidons in ‘Iraq, his ‘Alid son-in-law being the first to clarify 
them for him. In the east also a new danger was threatening. The 
doctrines preached by Abu Muslim and his pupil al-Muqanna‘, of 
the transmigration of souls and the incarnation of the Deity, had 
been resuscitated in Adharbayjan by a man called Babak, who 
gained a great many followers, and whose power, if it spread any 
further, would cut off the Iranian provinces from the west. Ma’mun, 
however, set out directly for Tus, to fortify himself through 
prayer at the grave of his father Harun. On the way there his wazir 
was murdered in his bath at Sarakhs. In Tus, too, his son-in-law was 
taken ill, ostensibly of some digestive disorder but probably of 
poison. He was interred near Harun’s tomb, and since he was soon 
revered by the Shi‘ites as a martyr, a new city arose around his 
mausoleum, called al-Mashhad ar-Ridawi, or simply Mashhad, which 
supplanted the ancient Tus entirely and today is the greatest Shi‘ite 
sanctuary next to Kerbela.* Since soon afterward the wazir Fadl’s 
brother Hasan, who was in command in Wasit, and particularly de- 
tested by the ‘Iraqis, succumbed to insanity, or at any rate was held 
captive on this pretext, the Baghdadis gave up their rival caliph, and 
in August 819 Ma’mun made his entry into the capital. After his 
withdrawal from Khorasan a Khatijite rebellion broke out ther& 
Ma’mun delegated its suppression to Tahir, who in a short time had 
control of the whole province. But he soon felt so secure here that 
in 822 he dared omit mention of the Caliph in the Friday services. 
Although this was equivalent to open insurrection, the Caliph never- 

* See P. M. Sykes, The Qlory of the Sbia Worlds the Tale of a Pilgrimage 
Translated, LonacMi, 1910, 134-57; Diez, Chorassamscbe Basulenkmaler, Beri^ 
1918, p. 89 ff.; R. Strodunum, Die Zwlferscbfa, Leipzig, 1916, p. 171. 
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theless dared not refuse die bestowal of Khorasan on Talhah, the 
son of Tahir, when the old war lord died. His descendants, who will 
be met with again, maintained their power for almost a century. 
These events really deprived the Islamic empire of its easternmost 
as well as its westernmost province.* 

Another son of Tahir’s, ‘Abdallah, was of great service to the em- 
pire in the western provinces. Nasr ibn-Shabath, a supporter of 
Amin, had maintained himself even after the latter’s death in the 
region of Aleppo, and it was not until 825 that ‘Abdallah was able 
to overthrow him decisively. Now he still had to restore order an 4 
peace in Egypt. Here the old struck between North and Soud^ 
Arabs had flared up once again during the war between the 
brothers: the Qaysites sided with Amin, the Kalbites with Ma’mun. 
The unity of the empire had scarcely been restored when an incur- 
sion of Spaniards, who had seized Alexandria after being exiled by 
the Uma3^ad ruler in Spain, conjured up new disturbances. But 
‘Abdallah very soon succeeded in forcing them to \<nthdraw to 
Crete, and restored the machinery of government. After the deadi 
of his brother Talhah he then assumed the latter’s inheritance in 
Khorasan. Egypt was taken over by the successor to the throne, al- 
Mu‘tasim, and when the latter proved unable to cope with a Copt 
rebellion alone, the caliph Ma’mun had to intervene personally and 
suppress the uprising. 

Although Ma’mun had not generally conducted his campa^ns 
himself toward the end of his reign, he nevertheless found hin^f 
compelled to resume the struck against the Byzantines in person. 
The help the Byzantines had continued to afford the still-unvan- 
quished rebel Babak in Adharbayjan may have impelled him to an 
attack on Asia Minor in March 830. For three years in succession 
the Caliph took part in the summer campaigns, and also continued 
the battle after the emperor Theophilus sued for peace in 832 upon 
the fall of his strongest border fortress, Lu’lu’a, at Tarsus. The Caliph 
died on the third campsugn at Budendun near Tarsus in August 833. 

Ma’mun had done a gfeat deal for Islamic culture during the 
twenty years of his residence in B^hdad by his personal interest in 
Greek science. The study of this in the Syrian monasteries had never 
entirely died down. In order to understand die dieolt^ of the 

* See W. Rotfastem, Xu ascbScbabustis Bericht uber die TMriden (Orien- 
taSsehe Studien, Tb. Noldeke gevddmet), Giessen, 1906, I, i55-i7«ii; W. 
Boithoid, Turkestan Down, to the Mongol Inoation, London, 19x8, S07-1X. 
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Greek church fathers, ammig whom Theodor of Mopsuesda in par- 
ticular had dominated die Nestorian exegesis of the Bible, it had 
been necessary to go back again and >igain to the formal apparatus 
it had drawn from Aristotelian philosophy. But mathematics and 
natural sciences had always attracted a certain interest also, although 
among die Syrians the culdvadon of intellectual matters lay ex- 
clusively in the hands of the clergy. Although the Alexandrian 
school of medicine, with its philosophic spirit, had died out after 
the Arab conquest, which cut it off from Byzandum, Syrians in 
Andoch and Harran continued to foster its tradidon, and trans- 
planted it to Baghdad. Still more important in this connecdon was 
the influence of the medical college founded earlier by the Sassanids 
at Gundeshapur in Susiana; thence hailed the famous family of 
physicians the Bokhdsho^ of whom one Jirjis ibn-Jibril had treated 
the caliph Mansur in Baghdad, and whose members still pracdced 
there even later. In Baghdad, Greek medicine encountered Indian. 
Harun ar-Rashid himself had once summoned Mankah, an Indian 
physician, to Baghdad, and die Barmakids had had Indian medical 
works translated into Arabic.* All these interests now received 
sympathedc patronage from Ma’mun. In his court library, die House 
of Wisdom (Bayt al-Hikmah), he attempted to unite the literary 
treasures of the Islamic as well as of foreign literatures; he had 
Greek works purchased in Asia Minor. Under his reign Abu Yusuf 
Ya‘qub al-Kindi, “the Philosopher of the Arabs,” one of the greatest 
minds in world history as he was called in 1552 by Cardano, began 
his literary activity, which was not only to transmit to his country- 
men a knowledge of Aristotelian and neo-Platonic philosophy in 
translations and adaptations, but also to extend their intellectual 
horizon by studies in natural history and meteorology made in the 
spirit of that philosophy. Al-Kindi showed himself a child of his 
time in his cultivation of astrology, and even the study of die future 
from shoulder bones, as entirely serious sciences. Though he main- 
tained a negative attitude with respect to the fraudulent clains of 
alchemy, he did not consider it boieath his dignity to take an in- 
terest in die distillation of perfumes. He even cultivated military 
science; his essay on swords enumerates more than twouy-five 

*See E. G. Browne, Arabim Medicine, Cambridge, 1921; M. Meyerhof, 
Von Alexandrien mcb Bagdad, ein Beitrag mr Qescbichte des pbUosopMscben 
und medhimseben Unterriebts bei den Arabern Sitmngsbericbte der Preus- 
riteben Akademie der Wissensebaften, 1930. 
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varieties according to the country of origin, from Yemen to 
Ceylon and as far as France and Russia, describes the qualities of 
individual blades, and gives instructions as to the lefoiging of dam- 
aged swords by gradud cooling.* 

Particular interest, in Baghdad, was taken in mathematics and 
astronomy. The works of Euclid and Ptolemy’s Megale SyntaxiSy 
the Almagest of the Arabs, were translated for Ma’mun by al-Ha))aj 
ibn-Yusuf ibn-Matar, after he had already dedicated a translation of 
Euclid’s Elements to Harun. But Indian science was drawn on for 
supplementary material in this too. Ibrahim al-Fazari had alread^ 
translated the Indian book of astronomy, Sindhind, into Arabic for 
Mansur; a r£sum6 of it was prepared for Ma’mun by Muhammad all 
Khwarizmi, who also adapted Ptolemy’s Geographike Hyphegesis 
and composed the first independent textbook for algebra; as a result 
his name survives even today in the term algorithm for the formula- 
tion of a calculating method. Ma’mun also had an understanding for 
the practical problems of astronomy; he had Ptolemy’s astronomical 
tables revised on the basis of simultaneous observations in Baghdad 
and Damascus, and a meridian degree calculated. 

Ma’mun’s attitude toward the theological problems of his time 
was of a piece with this patronage of Greek science. The spiritual 
labors of die first two centuries of Islam had been devoted primarily 
to the question of how the theocratic ideals based on the Qur’an and 
the tradition could be reconciled with reality. While ‘Uthman’s 
recension had brought work on the Qur’an text to an end quite 
early, questions concerning its correct reading occupied generation 
after generation of scholars. We have already met with Qur’an 
reciters, as rel^ous-political fanatics, more than once; and in subse- 
quent periods also they continued to play an influential role in 
public life. The interpretation of the Qur^an was generally still 
dominated by storytellers, who had appeared earlier under the 
Umaj^ds and in wartime not infrequently functioned as field 
preachers, spurring on the warriors of the frith by examples from 
sacred history. In times of peace the pious assembled around them 
in the mosques, just as swarms of idlers surrounded their profane 
colleagues on the street comers. There is a record, from the second 
century of the Hijrah, of an ‘Iraqi who interpreted the Qur’an to 

*See A. Zekt VaHdi, Die Scbmrter der Qemumen nacb erabiseben 
Bericbten des 9. bis tt. Jabrbunderts, Zeittebrift der Deutseb. Morg. Qes. 90, 

I9J7, *0. 
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Arabs and Peraans, sitting at his left and right; in both languages. 
For the most part they borrowed from Qiristian legends and the 
Jewish Haggadah, which came to their knowledge distorted by 
many intermediaries. Such materials also constituted rite Qur’anic 
commentary of Muhammad al-Kalbi, whom we have already met 
with as one of the fathers of Arabic historiography. A somewhat 
younger contemporary of his, Muqatil al-Balkhi, had already ot- 
deavored to formulate the legsd material of the Qur’an and est^lish 
its religious terminology by precise definitions. This was then com- 
bined ■with the purely philological interpretation represented by 
al-Farra’, die pupil of phe Kufah grammarian al-Kisa’i. The ensemble 
of the material elaborated by this generation was then compiM by 
Tabari in his comprehensive Qur’anic commentary. The traditions 
concerning the life and teachings of the Prophet were also current 
at this time in an almost entirely oral tradition and were only occa- 
sionally put together in writings concerning individual questions or 
the material handed down by a particular student of tradition; it 
was not until the following generation that there arose the great 
collections of tradition of Bukhari, Muslim, and others 
which later came to be revered by the community almost as much 
as the Qur’an. The application of the Sunnah of the Prophet, Le. the 
model found in his life as reported in the tradition, then became 
the source of die science of iiqh, in which, as on Qiost inferior levels 
of culture, jurisprudence and practical theology are still merged. In 
addition to the older schools of Abu Hanifah in Iraq and Malik in 
Me dina, that of Awza’i emerged in Syria; for a time this was domi- 
nant in North Africa, until it was expelled by Malikite doctrines. 
In its country of origin it was soon outstripped by the school of 
Shafi’i, who could not prevail in Hijaz, the home of his family, 
against die pupils of Malik, nor in ‘Iraq against those of Abu Ham- 
fah, and consequendy attempted to secure a new sphere of influence 
in Egypt; he died in Fustat on January 20, 820. He made a more 
thorough investigation into die principles of jurisprudence, dioiq^ 
like his predecessors he did not question die primacy of ttaditkm. 
Nevertheless Ahmad ibn-Hanbal in Baghdad felt himself forced to 
emphasize this even more diarply than MalOc and Shafi’i. His brusque 
rejection of any middle path soon brought him into conflict with 
the government; and in Baghdad for a number of centuries later the 
fanaticism of hh followers constituted a grave danger to law and 
order. In modem times his doctrine was revived by die Arabian 
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Wahhabi movement and gave petrified Islam a powerful impetus 
toward further development. 

Islamic dc^matics had also evolved in the struggle around political 
questions which ‘AH’s caliphate had engendered in the community, 
llie Kharijites, who rejected ‘AH, went so far in their fanaticism as 
to declare every Muslim an infidel who committed a mortal sin. 
They were opposed by the Murji’ah, who held the profession of 
Islam, once made, to be inexpugnable, and left the decision as to 
the siimer’s fate in the hereafter exclusively to God. This mild 
judgment concerning moral character enabled the supporters of the 
Umayyad regime among theologians to counter the bitterness of the 
opposition; but even the pro-‘Alids could comfort themselves by it, 
as Abu Hanifah is said to have done. Then, under the caliph Hisham, 
when the agitation on behalf of the ‘Abbasids dared come out into 
the open, though at first remaining dependent on ‘Alid support, 
particularly of the moderate Zaydite faction, their followers sought 
a middle road between both doctrines, which made it possible to 
assume a distinct and neutral position in the struggle between the 
‘Alids and their adversaries. These representatives of the schism 
(/‘rtzo/) bore the name of Mu‘tazilites, which name was later also 
applied to the secession of two founders of schools from their 
teacher, the pious traditionist Hasan al-Basri (d. 728). They postu- 
lated for the sinning Muslim an intermediate position between faith 
and disbelief. Hasan’s pupil, Wasil ibn-‘Ata, is regarded as the first 
Mu’tazilite. His doctrine won over ‘Amr ibn-‘Ubayd, who was even 
more anti-‘Alid than Wasil and consequently recognized not only 
Abu Bakr and ‘Umar but also ‘Uthman as rightful successors of the 
Prophet. He later became the religious counselor of the caliph Man- 
sur. Both Wasil and ‘Amr turned against their contemporary Jahm 
ibn-Safwan, who taught strict predestination, while the Mu‘tazilites 
did not contest human free will; they nevertheless appear to have 
taken over from this opponent of theirs the doctrine of the creation 
of the Qur’an in time and of the attributes of God. In the beginning 
Wasil and ‘Amr had entertained a rather intimate connection with 
die poet Salih ibn-‘Abd al-Quddus and his circle, but a conflict be- 
tween diem soon arose, after which one of the moa important con- 
cerns of die Mu*tazilites was the struggle against the strong Manichean 
influence on the reUgion of the educated classes. But m order to 
elaborate the doctrine of God’s attributes, speculadon by means of 
die formal apparatus of Greek philosophy was indispensable, even 
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though its tendency, as is natural, was decmvety rejected. Whereas 
th6 representatives of pure tradition considered God’s Word, the 
Qur’an, as eternal as God himself, M^’tazilite speculation concern- 
ing God’s attributes resulted in the idea, already held by Jahm, that 
the Qur’an was not eternal but created. The Mu’tazilites succeeded 
in interesting the caliph Ma'mun himself in this theory, so that in 
827 he declared it to be state dogma, and those who rejected it were 
delivered over to the inquisition, as the followers of Manicheism 
had been before. Their first victim was the fanatical traditionary, 
Ahmad ibn-Hanbal. While Ma’mun was encamped in Tarsus in a 
campaign against the Byzantines, Ahmad was arrested in Bagdad 
and taken to his headquarters in chains. Before he arrived, the Caliph 
had died. The prisoner was transported back to Baghdad, but his 
persecution did not cease under Ma’mun’s successor either, and it 
was only the reaction which set in under al-Mutawakkil that 
brought him into favor once again. There used to be an inclination 
to consider the Mu’ta^ites representatives of a liberal theology as 
against the orthodoxy; on the basis of what has just been set forth 
there can be no further question of this: they were just as fanatical 
as the orthodox theologians, from whom they differ not in methods 
but only in their particular dogmas. 

After Ma’mun’s death his brother Muhammad, who had been 
governor of Egypt, ascended the throne uncontested, with the royal 
name of al-Mu‘tasim-billah, since the army, which at first had sworn 
allegiance to Ma’mun’s son, ‘Abbas, abandoned this claimant upon 
Mu’tasim’s emergence. But the lack of security in ‘Iraq was in itself 
a demonstration of how the prestige of the dynasty had suffered. 
In southern Iraq, in the swamps between Basra and Wasit, the 
Sassanids had setded an Indian people, the Jat (in Arabic, Zott), 
who, like their relatives the gypsies, had left their country for rea- 
sons unknown to us. While the Muslims had previously used them 
in the amjy. without discriminadon, they had turned refractory even 
under Ma’mun, and for years disrupted all traffic between Basra 
and Bagdad. Mu‘tasim found himself compelled to take thorough- 
going measures, but it was not rmtil 825 diat he was able to conquer 
them decisively and deport them to the border fortress of ‘Ayn 
Zarba in Glicia. The rivalry between the Arabs and the Persians, 
to whom Ma’mun in the fint years of his re^ had shown special 
favor, had already impelled him to entrust his personal security to a 
corps of slaves, some of diem Berbers, but principally Turks. The 
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htcer came from die lands b^ond die Oxns, pardally as trfiiute 
from indigenous princes and pardally dirough the slave trade. 
Hitherto the control of this corps had always been in the hands of 
freemen; but Mu'tasim, no doubt to assure himself of still greater 
fidelity, also filled die officers’ posidons with his personal slaves. 
During his re^ these pietorian leaders had already gained an influ- 
ence on die government, and in a short time they became die real 
masters of the state. The threat they consdtuted to the Arabs must 
loi^ since have become clear to intelligent men; thus ibn-Sa‘d, who 
wrote under Mu'tasim, puts a prophecy in die mouth of one of tl}e 
Prophet’s associates, to the effect that one day the Turks would 
drive the Arabs back to their deserts. 

Mu’tasim’s most famous general was sdll, to be sure, a Persian, 
Haydar ibn-Ka’us, usually called Afshin after his forefathers, the 
former princes of Usrushana in central Asia. He succeeded in break- 
ing the rule of the sectarian Babak in Adharbayjan after taking his 
fortress by storm in the autumn of 837. Afshin then turned on die 
Byzantines, who under Emperor Theophilus had attacked northern 
Syria and Mesopotamia. Afshin defeated the Emperor and after a 
lengthy siege took Amorium in Galatia by the use of treachery. But 
it may have been precisely these successes which aroused the 
Caliph’s jealousy. Although after returning home he had put down 
anodier conspiracy intended to elevate ’Abbas, the son of Ma’mun, 
to die throne, he was accused of apostasy from Islam in 840 and left 
to die of hunger in a dungeon, since no one dared apply the other- 
wise customary punishment of crucifixion. 

While during the last years of his life Harun had preferred the 
small country hamlet of Raqqah on the Euphrates to die agitation 
of Baghdad, in 836 Mu’tasim decided to found a new residence for 
himself a hundred kilometers above Baghdad, on the east bank of 
die T^ris at Samarra, whose probably Persian name was taken 
by die Arab ear to conceal ah evil omen and was coi^quendy 
altered in official us^e to ’’Surra man ra’a” (i.e. ”Its beholder re- 
joices”). He delegated its construction to one of his Turkidi generals, 
Adinas. Two canals branching off toward the east from the T^ris, 
togedier whh the mainstream, gave the new installation die security 
of an inailar position. Eight Christian monasterks had already been 
establidied diere. The castle of Jawsaq was built for al-Mu’tasim 
first; his successors, of whom seven held court here for all of a half 
century, adorned die region with still more palaces and mosques. 
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Though of die magnificent stractures erected during this brief 
period of efilorescence only ruins have come down to us, dtey give 
us a livelier view of die architecture qf the *Abbasid age dian the 
capital B^hdad, whose monuments, in so far as they withstood 
the Mongol tempest, were abused by later generadons. In die east, 
no less than in die west, Muslim architects went back to the tradi- 
tions of die past. The most important building in Samarra whose 
foundations are still preserved, the casde of Balkuwara erected by 
the caliph al-Mutawakkil, is, in design, in the arrangement of areas, 
and in the conformation of the facades, modeled on the Middle 
Persian palaces of Ctesiphon. It is a rectangle with sides almost two- 
thirds of a mile long. On the western front, sloping away to die 
river in front of the terraces, there rose three brickwoik arches 
which led to the living quarters and the public reception chambers. 
These were grouped in the form of a cross around three inner 
courts, surrounded by numerous chambers of state with baths and 
service rooms. To the east a garden with waterfalls adjoined the 
palace. In die north lay a great pond between grottoes and cisterns. 
Around the palace there stood buddings for the court attendants and 
barracks for the guards. The architects of the great mosque went 
back tb an example even far more venerable. For their manarah (the 
tower for summoning to prayers), on a base three hundred and 
twenty-eight yards long, they manifesdy took as dieir model the 
Babylonian towers with stairways, the zikkurat. The prodigious 
resources still available to these architects, although at that time the 
empire had already passed its zenith, are shown by the really gigan- 
tic dimensions of this mosque. It constitutes a rectangle very nearly 
two hundred and sixty meters long and a hundred and eighty meters 
wide, and the inner area, divided into twenty-five aisles, encompasses 
more than 44,000 square meters. This may be compared with die 
floor space of St. Peter’s Qiurch at Rome, with 15,160 square meters, 
that of the Aya Sophia at Istanbul with 6,890, and that of the 
Cologne Cathedral with 6,126 square meters. 

2. The Decay of the Caliphate and the Rise of Minor Dynasties 

Under Mu'tasim’s son and successor al-Wathiq-billah (842-847) 
the Turkish generals had already so consolidated dieir power in 
Baghdad that the Caliph had to bestow on Ashnas die dignity of 
sultan md so acknowledge his rights as extending far beyond merely 
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oiilkaiy funcdcms. By the tune Wadiiq died, st an early Wasif, 
Aduias’s successor, was already able to put anyone on ^e throne 
who suited him. At first he put Wathiq’s minor son Muhammad on 
the duone, sdll in accord, to be sure, with the highest civil authori- 
ties; however, soon afterward he replaced Muhammad with his 
uncle Ja'far al-Mutawakkil-billah. But the new caliph soon at- 
tempted to escape from the influence of the king-makers. The wazir 
ibn-az-Zayyat, who had been working against him, had to atone for 
this soon after Mutawakkil’s accession to the thrOne three years 
later; the Caliph also removed die Turkish general Itakh, who had 
worked on his behalf togedier with Wasif. He hoped to find a prop 
among the orthodox Shafi'ites against the aspirations of the ‘Alids, 
whidi kept continually reappearing. Aia’mun’s counselor, the su- 
preme qadi Ahmad ibn-abi-Du’ad, who had had a stroke direcdy 
after Mutawakkil’s accession to die throne, had passed on his oflice 
to \m son Muhammad. But no later than the second year of his reign 
the Caliph had him and his brothers arrested and their property con- 
fiscated. He transferred the oflice of supreme qadi to the Shafi'ite 
Yahya ibn-Aktam, who had already enjoyed great presdge under 
Ma’mun but because of his dislike of the Mu'tazilites had been 
forced to be content with various posts in the provinces. During 
his three years of oflice, which were all MutawakM’s mistrustfulness 
and cupidity allowed him, he initiated a complete upheaval. The 
tomb of Husayn in Kerbela was destroyed and the pilgrimage there 
prohibited. All the theologians who had been held in custody for 
their oppo^tion to the dogma of the created Qur’an, among them 
Ahmad ibn-Hanbal, were set free, and any further dispute concern- 
ing it was forbidden. But Quistians and Jews, who as savants, and 
particularly as physicians, had played a great role at the court of 
his predecessors, and whom even Mutawakkil could not entirely 
dispense with, also had to suffer under the intolerance of the new 
regime; all newly erected churches and synagogues in Baghdad 
were tom down, humiliating insignia fixed on the costumes of 
the adherents of both religions, and the use of _any riding animals 
but donkeys and moles forbidden to the infidds. At the very be- 
ginning of his re^ the Caliph had designated his oldest son as his 
successor and held out the prospect of the throne’s reverfion to 
both his yoongmr smis after him. But under the ,mflnence of his 
favorite. Path ibn-Khaqan, he later shifted his preferaice to Im 
younger son al-Mu*tazz. Ihe power of the Turkish pretorians could 
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not be broken even by the Tahirid Muhammad, appointed military 
governor in Baghdad in 851. Since the spendthrift Caliph -was not 
always able to satisfy the demands of hjs guards, in 858 he attempted 
to escape their influence by settling in Damascus, but soon returned 
to Babylonia. Later on, when he was imprudent enough to make an 
attempt to confiscate Ae property of General Wasif in Media, the 
latter entered into a conspiracy with die heir to the throne, al- 
Muntasir; during the night of December 9-10, 861, the Caliph was 
assassinated in his pabce, al-Ja‘fari, newly erected before the gates 
of Samarra. 

The patricide was able to hold the throne only six months; he 
made a vain effort to secure it for himself, by forcing his brothers 
to waive their claims and by patronizing the ‘Alids. After he had 
been eliminated by poisoning, the Turks put a nephew of Mutawak- 
kil’s on the throne, Ahmad al-Musta‘in-billah. But after a reign of 
only four years he lost his power, which long since, to be sure, had 
faded to a phantom, in a factional struggle among the Turkish gen- 
erals. Bugha, to whom he owed his elevation, was forced to flee to 
Baghdad with him from his opponents, and in Samarra Mu‘tazz 
was raised to the caliphate. The Tahirid Muhammad, whom he had 
appointed governor of Iraq and of both holy cities, attempted to 
help Musta‘in while he was besieged in Baghdad, but after a quar- 
rel with Bugha went over to his opponents, and so Musta‘in, who 
could no longer hold out in Baghdad, was forced to abdicate in 
January 866, and in October of the same year was assassinated in 
Wasit. 

Mu'tazz attempted to create a counterweight to the Turks, to 
whom he did after all owe his elevation, in his African bodyguard; 
but after four and a half years he also was dethroned and kiUed in 
July 869 by the Turks, whose demands .for money he was unable 
to satisfy. His successor, Muhammad al-Muhtadi-billah, 2 son of 
Wathiq, vainly attempted to evade his predecessors’ fate by cutting 
down on the expenses of the cou^; in order to restore some order 
in the thoroughly chaotic financial system. However, even before 
he had completed the first year of his reign he was killed in a battle 
against Musa, the son of Bugha. 

How weak the central government at that time had become 
through the pretorian economy and the incessant alternations of 
rulers is shown most clearly by a robber state of escaped slaves 
which spruig up under its eyes and almost before the gates of the 
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capital, and for years continued to terrorize all of Babylmiia. Near 
Basra there were great salt deposits, worked by squads of East 
African N^ro slaves for die benefit of Basra entrepreneurs. 
Among these there arose a Persian, *Ali ibn-Muhammad, who ad- 
vertise himself as a descendant of ‘Ali and of Fatimah through 
Zayd ibn-‘Ali’s clan (and for that matter may actually have been 
a member of this tribe, by this time enormously spread out) and 
summoned the Negroes to battle against their exploiters. He did 
not, to be sure, preach anything like a reform of social conditions, 
but only promised precisely these oppressed people, including slavei, 
an amelioration of their lot, freedom and riches. He did not base 
himself on the claims of his family, but radier professed the doctrin# 
of the Kharijites, whose rejection of all national prerogatives must 
have seemed especially t^reedile to his followers. He had made 
his first appearance on September lo, 869, and after only a short 
time controlled the surroundings of Basra. The armies sent out 
against him from Baghdad were regularly defeated, particularly 
since the colored mercenaries generally went over to hrs side. Nor 
were the inhabitants of Basra, who took the field against him 
themselves on October 23, 869, equal any longer to the savage 
course* of his men. On the site of his new base of operations, easily 
defensible because of its innumerable small canals and swamps, there 
soon arose a new city, Mukhtarah, “the Chosen,” rapidly erected 
out of bricks, of course, but soon fitted out with the opulent booty. 
So he ruled the Tigris down to its mouth and then struck out at 
Khuzistan.* 

But meanwhile a change for the better had taken place in the 
capital. Although the new caliph, al-Mu‘tamid, a son of Mutawakkil, 
was absolutely incompetent himself, in 870— very soon after his 
accession to the throne— he made his energetic brother al-Muwaffaq- 
billah the imperial vice-regent. As soon as the latter had consolidate 
his position in Samarra in the summer of 871, he sent out an army 
against the Negroes, which in spite of initial success^ was unable 
to come to grips with them to any extent. Even the l^douin tribes 
of the surroundii^ region had already begun joining the rebels. On 
September 7, 871, they succeeded in surprising Basra during die 
Friday services. The rich city was despoiled, put to the slaughter- 
according to the lowest estimate 300,000 people lost their lives— and 

* See Hi. Ndldeke, “A SmQe War in die East” in Sketcbet from Eastern 
History^ tr. by J. S. Black, 1892, j^. 146-175. 
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set on fire. Muivaffaq himself, who had takoi die field agaiim the 
insorrectionaries in April 872, was defeated. Meanmdiile a new 
danger arose from the east, which forced Muwaffaq to leave the 
Negroes to their own devices for a while. 

In the province of Sistan in southeastern Iran, the border area be- 
tween present-day Iran and Afghanistan, the Kharijites, who had 
been pushed back almost everywhere else, had held out for a long 
time; but in this remote region, which even in Harun ar-Rashid’s 
time was under native princes and had been integrated only loosely 
into the provincial administration, the Kharijites had sunk to the 
level of mere brigands. In self-defense the populace finally took 
action against them. The leader of a band of volunteers fighting 
against riiem had seized the capital and driven out the subprefect 
installed there by the Tahirid governor of Khorasan. This leader 
of the volunteers had Ya'qub, a former coppersmidi (saffar, hence 
his descendants’ name of S^arids), in his service. His bravery made 
Ya'qub so redoubtable that his former master soon assigned the 
supreme command to him entirely and settled down in Baghdad 
after a pilgrimage to Mecca. His brother’s attempt to bring Ya'qub 
back under authority failed, and gradually the coppersmith, as emir, 
conquered the entire province, which he rendered a great service 
by rootii^ out brigandage. Only about sevoi years later, in 867, 
he was attackit^ the southern possession of the Tahirids in Herat. 
He tried to win the Caliph’s favor by opulent gifts out of his boo^. 
The slight importance sdll retained by the central government in 
these countries was shown when it willingly enfeoffed him with the 
neighboring province of Kirman at his own request, but simultane- 
ously did ^e same for the governor of Pars, 'Ali ibn-Husayn. The 
latter attempted to forestall Ya'qub by occupying the country, but 
his goieral was conquered by Ya'qub and taken captive. Thm 
Ya'qub advanced on 'Ali, defeated him on April ztS, 8^, and took 
possession of his capital, Shiraz. Since he was unable to hold Pars 
itself, he turned again toward the east and acquired riie glory of a 
warrior of the faith by spreadii^ Islam to Afghanistan. When he 
attacked Pars t^ain in 871, the Caliph enfeoffed him with Balkh, 
Tukhari^an, and Sind, to diveit him from the west. 

Meanvtdule the power of the Tahirids in their native land of 
Khorasan had already become so ddbilitMed that Ya'qub, favored 
by the treachery of some Khorasanian grandees, took possesaon of 
^eir capital, Nhhapur, in August 873 almost without a stn^le. 
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Upon die Caleb's order to evacuate the province again at once, 
he did not turn back but instead moved on Tabaristan also, (m the 
southern bank of the Caspian Sea, whose ruler, a descendant of 
Zayd ibn- Ali, had given asylum to the refugee Tahirid. Although 
he won an initial victory here also, he nevertheless soon saw himself 
forced to retreat because of the peculiar difficulties of the terrain. 
In the summer of 875 he turned on Pars again, without difficulty 
mastered the country for a second time, and then proceeded west- 
ward dirough Khuzistan. Since the Baghdad government was still 
occupied with die Negroes, it attempted to induce him to turn 
back by conferring on him the fiefs hitherto denied, of Khorasan 
and the neighboring territories, as well as Pars. But there was no 
stopping him and he continued advancing on Baghdad. About 
twelve miles below the city, at Dayr al-‘Aqul, the vice-regent Mu- 
wafiaq went out against him with a great army. Here Ya'qub suf- 
fered the first serious defeat of his life, on April 8, 876. Muwaffaq 
did not, however, dare pursue him when he withdrew to the border 
of Babylonia. A treaty of alliance offered Ya'qub by the Negro 
prince was brusquely rejected. Muwaffaq once again entered into 
negotiations with him, but before these came to any conclusion 
Ya'qub died in Gundeshapur on June 5, 879.* 

He was succeeded by his brother 'Amr, a former donkey driver 
and mason, who had long since proved his mettle as a military 
leader. Muwaffaq immediately concluded a treaty with him which 
confirmed his brother’s conquests; in addition he conferred on him 
the rank, merely nominal, to be sure, of a military governor of Bagh- 
dad, which had previously adorned the Tahirids. But Khujastani, a 
former intimate of Ya'qub’s, rebelled against 'Amr in Khorasan, 
defeated him on July 7, 880, and seized the capital, Nishapur. 'Amr 
was compelled to r^nquish the country to him for a time and with- 
draw to his native country of Sistan. Two years later Khujastani 
was assassinated, and now 'Amr succeeded in winning Khorasan 
back again. 

The mmacing attitude Ya'qub had taken against Baghdad had 
been of benefit to tbe N^roes, who had not only conquered the 
in^K^rtant city of Wasit in Babylonia but also seized a pvticularly 
firm foodioki in Khuzistan. Since Muwaffaq now had a free hand 
in tbe east, he cautiously but energetically resumed tbe strt^ 

*Th. Ndldeke, "Yakub the Copperanidi" in Sketches, pp. l^6•va&', W. 
Baithold, Z»r QeseUebu der Seffmden, Orientalitcbe Sttidien, I, 171-1^ 
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against iliese rebels. Ships had to be built for an attack on their 
city, enclosed on all sides by canals. The battle was joined by Mu- 
waffaq’s son, Ahmad Aba-l-‘Abbas, lattr the caliph d-Mu‘tadid. At 
first he contented himself with minor successes and attempt^! to 
induce the officers and especially the rank and file of the enemy 
army to desert. It was not until a year later, in the autumn, ffiat 
Muwaffaq himself appeared in the theater of war; but after taking 
the second city erected by the Negroes, Mani‘ah, “the Impreg- 
nable,” he turned back to Khuzistan in order to pui^e it of their 
gangs. In the spring of 881 their capital city, Mukhtarah itself, was 
besieged, and for this purpose another city was erected opposite 
it on the other bank of the Tigris, a special camp-city called Mu- 
waifaqiyah. The government troops succeeded a number of times 
in actually pressing into the enemy city itself, but it was not until 
July 883 that Muwaffaq ventured on a decisive attack, after his 
army had been reinforced by that of Lu’lu’, a prefect of the gov- 
ernor of Egypt in command in Syria who had betrayed his master. 
The city finally fell victim to the latter’s energy in August 883. 
This finally smashed the uprising which had so long devastated the 
richest province of the caliphate. 

At this time the west of the empire, like the east, had also entirely 
withdrawn from the influence of the central government. During 
the precedit^ decades Egypt had generally been ruled by deputies 
of the ‘Abbasid princes or of the Turkish grandees, who preferred 
living on their revenues in the capital in order to be able to pay per- 
sonal attention to their interests in the ceaseless flux of the political 
situation. In 868 this sinecure had fallen to the Turk Bayakbek. 
He sent out Ahmad, the son of a Turkish slave Tulun from Buk- 
hara, to Egypt as his deputy. Tulun had already been commandant 
of the Caliph’s bodyguard under Mu'tasim; ^ son Ahmad had 
enjoyed a painstaking training and after a number of years in serv- 
ice on the Byzantine frontier at Tarsus had become so intimate with 
the caliph Musta’in in Samarra that the latter, after his abdicadon.in . 
866, requested him as guard during his journey into exile at Wasit. 
But the Turk left the Caliph to his executioner and returned to the 
capital, where the new ruler was in the midst of distributing rewards 
to those who helped him during the upheaval. Ahmad’s stepfai^ 
Bayakbek was one of them. In Egypt, Ahmad got so firm a foot- 
hold that Bayakbek’s successor in possession of the province, the 
Turk Yarjukh, also left him in his post and attempted to bind him 
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to his own intmests by giving him one of his dai^teis in maxtiage. 
In 873 when Ja'far, ^ son of die cal^ Ma*tamid, xeceived 
Egypt as part of the western half of die empire, he reconciled 
hnnself to a fixed payment in money. For the first few years 
Ahmad retained at his side an independent director of fimmces, 
Ahmad ibn-al-Mudabbir, who had controlled this office in die 
cotmtry ever since 856. Since ibn-al-Mudabbir had made himself 
detested by excessively oppressive taxes and monopolies which en- 
cumbered many branches of the economy, and may also have ap- 
peared dangerous to the central government because of his wealth 
and infiuence, in 872 Ahmad succeeded in effecting his reciill; al- 
though the office of an ‘amil appointed by Baghdad survived'Afor a 
long time. Ahmad gradually wiffidrew from his control by a .fixed 
payment of tribute. When the caliph al-Muhtadi delegated die sub- 
jugation of the refractory governor of Palestine to him and gave m 
him die power to organize a slave army, he took advanti^e of die 
opportunity to create a continually expanding army of his own. He 
applied the most rigid discipline in an attempt to hold together the 
modey hordes, in which Greeks were later to predominate; but they 
turned dangerous even in his own time and under his successors 
really became formidable. He now retained the wealth of the 
country, based on its agriculture and a flourishing textile industry, 
within its own confines and increased it continually without dis- 
rupting economic life. The administradon of jusdce, in accordance 
widi Turkish custom, was in the hands of judges appointed by him, 
so diat it was possible for the office of qadi to remain unoccupied 
for eight years at a time. The prosperity of the country endiled 
him to compete with the Caliph in the magnificence of his court. 
On die example of die new residence created in Samarra, Ahma d 
founded a new city quarter northeast of the old nadonal capital of 
Fustat (Old Cairo) in an area given in fief to his officers and fiino- 
tionanes and therefore called al-Qata’i* (the Fiefs), It was dominated 
by his fortress on the cliff crowned today by die Qtadel of Saladm. 
Here he trai^lanted the culture and die arts of *Iiaq, in whidi, as 
we hsve seen, Persian and Hellenistic elements were milled. 

When Muwaffaq usurped die guardianship of his brother as vice- 
regent, he attempted to raise the authority of the central govern- 
ment again in Egypt also; but althot^h Ahmad agreed to some 
aci^^maitadon of ^ tribute, he simpdy i^ored the command to 
tetve his post and relinquish it to the governor of Syria, Anujur. 
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Instead, he huhself advanced into Amajur’s province on Amajur’s 
deadi in 877 and had all^iance sworn to him there. Since Muwaffaq 
vras stOi ded down by the Negroes in Babylonia, he was compelled 
tx> let Ahmad have his way in tranquillity. Ahmad’s freedman Lu’lu’, 
whom he left behind in Syria as governor, and who had a few of hn 
own coins struck diere, ceased hb d>edience in 881, perhaps through 
fear of losing a part of his territory to his rival, and joined Mu- 
wa&q. Ahmad responded to this by challeng^ing the Caliph to free 
himself from his brother’s guardianship and place ^limself under his 
protection. He then left for Syria, where a rebellion had broken out 
cm the Byzuidne frontier. The caliph Mu*tamid attempted to 
escape from Raqqah to join him, but was stopped at the last momoit. 
Ahmad was far from considering an open attack on Muwaffaq for 
his sake; nevertheless, he broke with the latter by no longer having 
him designated throughout his domains as the successor to the 
throne in the Friday services. His opponent’s riposte was to have 
him cursed in the mosques. But Muwaffaq was also inclined to a 
peaceful compromise and refused to give troops for an attack on 
Egypt to Ahmad’s freedman Lu’lu’, to whom he was, after all, 
indebted for the subjugation of the Negroes. He even entered into 
negotiations with Ahmad; but before these came to any conclusion, 
Ahmad died in northern Syria in March 883. 

His eldest son, ‘Abbas, who had revolted against him once and 
was just as unpopular with die army as among his father’s officials, 
was forced to swear allegiance to his younger brother IQiumar- 
awayh and soon afterward was removed. Muwaffaq thought this 
untried successor would prove easy game and consequently broke 
off the peace negotiations. Ahmad’s governor in northern Meso- 
potamia joined forces with die governor of Damascus and refused 
allegiance to Khumarawayh. Aldiough at first the insurgents were 
defeated while they were canqied on die Orontes for ^e winter, 
Muwaffaq sent his son Ahmad, snbsequendy the caliph Mu’tadid, 
With an am^ to the help of the rdiels, and the Egypd^ suffocd a 
serious defeat. Since no ^reement could be reached with reflect 
to the booty, Ahmad was abandoned by his ally and seems to have 
had only four thousand men soil at his disposal in the sping of 
885 when Khumarawayh advanced into Palestine widi sevemy 
thousand fresh troops. On April 6 a batde took place at at-Tawahm 
(“the Millsi”) near Ramlah. In ^ite of hh superiotity Khumar- 
awayh soon conceded this battle as lost and set out on the road back 
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to But his oppcment failed to exploit his victoiy and on cc 

countering further resistance returned to Damascus, and when he 
found no reception diere, moved on farther to Tarsus. Since he met 
with resistance here also, he left the field to Khumarawayh entirely. 
Consequently the latmr could deal with his remainii^ adversaries 
with ease. In 886 a peace treaty was concluded which assured the 
Tulunids the governorship of E^pt and Syria together with the 
marches for thirty years, in return for a meager tribute. During 
the next four years dissension among his former opponents g|veKhtt> 
marawayh an opportunity to extend his power into nordieip Meso- 
potamia as well Muwaffaq and the caliph Mu'tamid died in iBqi and 
892, and the former’s son Ahnuid ascended the throne asW-Mu- 
‘tadid-billah. Khumarawayh concluded a new treaty with hW and 
sealed it by his daughter’s marriage with the CaUph, though this did 
not take place until two years later, in 896, when the princess had 
passed her twelfth year. The magnificoice the Egyptian governor 
displayed in preparing her wedding trousseau embarrassed the 
Baghdad court, long since grown accustomed to far more impov- 
er^ied circumstances, and gave rise to the rumor that the Caliph 
had only solicited the connection with him as a. means of ruining 
his finances. Indeed, his prodigality had so exhausted his dommions 
diat the power of his house soon disintegrated after he was murdered 
in Damascus in the beginning of 896, apparently in connection widi 
some harem scandal. His first successor, Abu-l-Jaysh, was dethroned 
by his brother Harun only nine months later. The latter was unable 
to afford adequate resistance to the Qarmatiuis, who were ravaging 
Syria. The Damascenes themselves petitioned the caliph al-Muktafi 
(successor of Mu'tadid) to send Iw troops. After ^e latter had 
restored order there, it seemed time to remove the inenmper^t 
last of the Tulunids. While a fleet sailed out to die delta from 
Cilicia die Iraqi troops advanced through Palestine. After Damietta 
had fallen, Hai^ was assassinated by his kinsm en in his residoice 
at *Abbasiih on December 30, 904. Fustat fell on January 12, 905; 
Ahmad’s creation, al-Qata’i*, was razed, and the last scions of his 
house were deported to Baghdad. 

The rule of the Tulunids, measured by the achievements of their 
raocessors, seemed a golden age to later generations. Material^ 
dte populace had flouridied extraordinarily under Ahmad’s a-sru ** 
fiscal policy, which did away widi many abuses and above all 
put a stop to the sucking dry of die country for die benefit of 
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alim ezploiteas. Aldiot^ as a resak of tiw descructkm of al-QataT 
nothing has come down td -us of Khumarawayh’s magnificent 
cmiscractions, the Mosque of Ibn-Tulun, erected by Ahmad in 
876-879, has been preserved, at any rate partiaOy, and still conveys 
a lively sense of die ardsdc oadoivors of the period. It was modeled 
on the great nrasque at Samarra, but is only half the size. The prin- 
cipal nave was divided by five rows of piers, one of which is now 
in ruins, die adjoining naves by two window openings with pointed 
arches and small comer columns wedged in the waUwork between 
die piers and the outer wails. These consist of tile and are overlaid 
with stucco, the white surfaces of which are framed by graven 
ornamental borders. In addidon to the window openings they dis- 
play small circular niches and are crowned by a wealth of anal! 
crenellated wreaths. From the wall there emerges thtf mihrab, whose 
semicircle is set off from the wall only by two steps. On three sides 
outer courts adjoin the enclosing walLs, and square the total circum- 
ference by closing it off against the profane world. The minaret, 
unique in Islamic architecture, and following a Samarra pattern, 
rises outside the mosque at its northern end. Its limestone structure 
does not show the spiral form nadve to Babylonia but is constructed 
in the shape of a square like the old Persian fire towers.* 

While Egypt could be reconquered by the Baghdad government 
after almost forty years of independence. South Arabia was def- 
initely lost to it around the same tune. In riiis remotest province 
of the empire, Islam had been unable to transform social and politicai 
conditions in a thoroughgoing way. As in riie time of the Paeans 
and the Himyarites, the aristocratic rulers remained in their for- 
tresses and ruled unccmtested in their sphere by the caliph’s gov- 
ernors in San'a, if only they delivered their tribute with a fair d^ree 
of regularity. One of them, al-Hasan al-Hamdani, who died in a 
San’a prison in 945, after repeated conflicts with the political powers 
dominating his class, has given us, in his two books. The Crown and 
the IsUmd of the Arabs, a portrait of his homeland swelled tq> with 
pride in its ancestral culture, the like of which cannot be displayed 
by any other province of Iriam. For a time it appeared advisable 
to the *Abbasid government to fovor the rise of local centers of 

* See E. IXez, Die Kunst der idmutcben Volker, 44 ff.; Zakv Mohamed 
Hbssui, Les Tubtmdet, Etude de PEgypte Mundmene i la fn du IX tiMe, 
•68.9^, Paris, I9JJ. 
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power in addition to tiieir own governors. Even Ma’mun, after the 
collapse of his 'Alid policy, sent out Khorasanian troops to South 
Arabia under the conunand of Muhammad, a provm soldier claim- 
ing descent from Mu'awiyah’s putative half brother and governor 
in ‘Iraq, Ziyad ibn-Abihi, who was able to bring the coastal strips as 
far as Shihr in Hadramaut and the beginning of the hill country 
under his power, while the real mountain country still remained 
subject to the governors in Sa^'a. From his residence in Zs^id he 
and his descendants were able to maintain their power in thc| coun- 
try for a hundred and fifty years, though with numerous semacks. 
The power of his second successor, however, was considWbly 
curbed by Ya'fur ibn-‘Abd-ar-Rahman, a native noblen^ w^o re- 
volted agsunst Mu^tasim’s governor. Ya'fur from his ancestral, seat 
at Shibam extended his power southward, and his son secured recog- 
nition as governor of San'a. The ‘Alids now took a hand in these 
involved circumstances. Ambassadors of the Qarmatians, of whom 
more presently, appeared in the outlying mountain country but 
were unable to maintain their position for any length of time, even 
though they continued their religious-political propaganda. A de- 
scen^nt of Zayd ibn- Ali, on the other hand, succeeded in creating 
a position for his house here which survived the bufferings of many 
centuries and even at present still constitutes a potent element in 
Arabian history. After Zayd’s adventurous attempt in ‘Iraq to break 
the rule of the Umayyad caliph Hisham had miscarried, his descend- 
ants withdrew to the peripheral provinces. One of his great-grand- 
sons, Hasan ibn-Zayd, who possessed the political acumen and 
energy generally denied his forefathers, had placed himself, in his 
residence at Rayy, at the disposition of the Tabaristan and Mazan- 
deran notables on the southern bank of the Caspian Sea when ffiey 
were seeking a leader against the oppression of the Tahirid gover- 
nors. In protracted warfare he and his descendants survived here 
for more than half a century (864-928). Another of Zayd’s descend- 
ants, Yahya ibn-al-Husayn, a grandson of al-(>usim ibn-Ibrahim, 
called Ra^ aftw his family estates on Jabal ar-Rass, had given rise 
to tius hope that because of his eruditicm and piety he might, as 
imsin, restore the luster of -their house. After a visit to his cousins 
in Tabaristan had convinced him of the imposs 3 >iliiy of g aining a 
foothold there, he (firected hh gaze toward South Arabia, whose 
diaotK ccmditbns were familiar enough in Medina. On March 16, 
897, he aj^eared with only fifty men before the gates of Sa'dah, 
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the principal resort on the pilgrims’ highway between Mecca and 
San*a and only five days’ journey from the latter. From here he 
sent oui^ as the imam al>Hadi (‘‘the Righteous Guide”), a sum- 
mons to obedience to the house of the Prophet. Just as the Prophet 
had been mabled by the tribal feuds he had been called upon to 
smooth over to assert himself as lord of Medina, so al-Hadi won a 
steadily growing following as arbiter between Muslims and Quris- 
tians in the old bishopric of Najran, and later among the Bedouins 
of the region. But Im power remained limited to Sa‘dah and the 
neighborhood, since the Qarmatians and Ya'furites in the south of 
the country contested his rule there. When he died on August 18, 
91 1, he nevertheless bequeathed his sons a secure foundation from 
which for a time his descendants could extend their power over the 
whole country.* 

Under the caliph Mu’tadid, who succeeded his father Muwaffaq 
as vice-regent in 891 and his uncle on the throne in the following 
year, the lands around the core of the empire were shaken once 
again by a religiou^political movement. In Shi'ite circles the doc- 
trine was widespread that all injustice in the world would come to 
an end when the last imam, still living in concealment, appeared 
on earth as the Mahdi, “the Righteously Guided.” After the collapse 
of so many attempts on the part of the ‘Alids, their followers’ hopes 
fell back on an expectation of the end of the world. While one 
group, who did not acquire political power till later, was awaiting 
a twelfth descendant of *Ali as this Mahdi, the hopes of the others 
were bound up with the seventh, Isma'il, who had died in 762 even 
before his father, Ja’far as-Sadiq. Not only this accident, but no 
doubt still more the sanctity of the number seven, acknowledged 
in the Orient from of old, gave these “Seveners” the basis of their 
doctrine. This was cond)ined with the Iranian ideology of divine 
grace, gnostic speculations of hermetic or^in, as well as elements 
of Greek philosophy and die Manichean religion of the elite, into 
an esoteric doctrine which fitted in,with the inclination to the for- 
mation of secret societies extant in the Orient as a heritage of the 
Near Eastern race, and at various periods was exploited by and>itious 
agitators for political purposes. It found Uteraiy expression a century 
later in die wridi^ of the True Friends (called “the Brethren of 
Purity” by earlier translators), a kind of philosophical encyclopedia. 

* C Tan Arendonk, De opkomst van bet zmdieriscbe bnamaat in Yemen, 
I..d<len, 1919. 
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It first emerged as a sect in ‘Iraq in 890 in the r^ion around Wasit, 
ivhere die slaves’ rebellion had been suppressed only a diort while 
before. There a man by the name of Hamdan Qarmat (probably 
an Aramaic word meaning “the Secret Teacher”) established a 
meeting place for his followers which, on the example of the 
Prophet, he called Dar al-Hijrah. The whole sect were called Qar- 
matians after his surname, Qarmat. Complete community of prop- 
erty prevailed in this first cell of the new movement; the initiates 
held love feasts with paradisiacal bread, probably on die sample 
of die Mandean gnostic sect indigenous in these regions nom of 
old. ‘Abdan, Hamdan’s brother-in-law, is even said to have 'Wtten 
a book concerning the initiation into the seven degrees of th^ sect. 
These degrees, the number of which was later raised to nine, led the 
man to be won, by way of a precise study of his rel^ious faith; first 
to the conviction that the entire beauty of the faith had not yet 
become clear to him, and then to doubt as to its foundations; he be- 
came bound to die authority of the hidden imam and his represent- 
atives, whose persons were* never revealed to him, and was shown 
that all previous revelations and religious laws merely represented 
a veil for an inner meaning which was not to be attained except 
by an allegorical explanation; the novice thus prepared was finally 
bound over to unconditional obedience to die society and its su- 
periors, and freed from all dogmatic constraint and simultaneously 
from all fetters of law. One of the two superiors, who were sup- 
posed to have resided outside of ‘Iraq, acting as “Lords of Purity,” 
replaced ‘Abdan with the more active Dhikrawayh ad-Dindani and 
sent him to Syria. Here he succeeded in 900 in inciting the Bedouins 
of the banu Ulays to rebellion against die already very considerably 
enfeebled Tulunid regime. The Lord of Purity was proclaimed 
caliph as Abu ‘Abdallsdi Muhammad and ostensibly a descendant of 
‘Ali. The Qarmatians raged through all the cities of Syria with die 
utmost savagery; only Damascus was able to withstand their siege. 
Their caliph died in 901; his place was taken by his brother Abu 
‘Abdallah Ahmad, who, however, was captured two years later and 
executed in Baghdad. After Dhikrawayh was killed also in 906, the 
B^hdad government, udiich after the fall of die la^ Tuhinids had 
resumed a firm hold on Syria, succeeded in rappressing the move- 
moit there and in ‘Iraq. 

But the (Qarmatians had an enduring success in Arabia. By 894 
the Lord of Purity had sent out Abu Sa‘id Hasan ibn-Bahram al- 
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Jannabi to al-Ahsa, in the Bahrayn region of the Persian Gulf. With 
the help of the Bedouin tribe ^i^bd-al-Qays, Abu Sa‘id succeeded 
in founding an independent state here with a capital at al-Mu’mini- 
yah, instead of die old capital of Hajar, the present-day Hufuf. He 
and his successors governed there as delegates of the hidden imam 
and widi astute regard for ancient Bedouin tradition permitted the 
tribal elders to participate in decisions of policy. The son and suc- 
cessor of Abu Sa‘id made repeated depredations in ‘Iraq and crippled 
the pUgrim traffic (914-943); on January 12, 930, he even seized 
Mecca itself and carried off the Black Stone from the Ka‘bah to his 
capital in al-Ahsa, where it remained for thirty years. The less suc- 
cessful attempts of the (^armatians to get a foothold in South Arabia 
also have already been discussed.* 

These struggles against the Qarmatians had entirely filled the 
reign of Caliph Muki^ (902-908), the son of Mu‘tadid. His wazir, 
‘Abbas ibn-al-Hasan al-Jarjara’i, who during his reign had already 
concentrated in his hands aJl the power in the interior, without ever 
being able to make skillful use of it, attempted to perpetuate his 
position by raising Ja‘far, the Caliph’s broffier, only just diirteen 
years old, to 4 he throne as al-Muqtadir-billah. But his opponents 
assassinated him and proclaimed as caliph ‘Abdallah, the son of the 
caliph Mu‘tazz. The latter, however, was soon overtaken by the fate 
that had smitten the brother of one of his forebears, Ibrahim, ninety 
years before. Like the latter he had devoted his life, from youth on, 
to learning and poetry. His poetry had an aristocratic elegance in 
the style of the modems, particularly of Abo Nuwas, without; how- 
ever, remaining entirely free of imitations of the classical Bedouin 
poets either. "Hie luxury still prevalent at the time in the court 
circles of Baghdad, despite the decay of power, not infrequently 
emerged in Us poems as preciosity. But he was also tiie first to 
attempt to sing the deeds of his cousin the caliph al-Mu‘tadid, 41 
a heroic poem which, to be sure, frequently lapses into the arid 
accents of a rhymed chronicle. He was also the first to attempt 
comprising in a system the observations on poetic technique made 
by philologists influenced by Greek philosophy in innumerable 
poetic commentaries. Besides this he was a zealous student of literary 
history, and wrote the first history of modem poetry. The extent to 
which he was devoted to the of life is indicated by his work 

* M. J. de Goeje, Mhnmre star les Cammbes de Bahrmn, 2nd edition, 
Leidm, 1880. [B. Lewis, The Origins of IsmNlism, Cambridge, 1940.] 
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on carousing and customs of tippling. This unfortunate prince was 
overthrown by Muqtadir’s following on the same day he was to 
ascend the throne. Under the leadership of the eunuch Mu’nis, who 
had previously been polide chief under Mu'tadid but then had been 
banished to Mecca and had only just returned to Baghdad, tiiey had 
held the Hasan palace against attacks by the supporters of the rival 
caliph and then after a sortie had emerged victorious in the street 
fighting. Ibn-al-Mu‘tazz had to seek refuge in tiie house of a friendly 
jeweler, and there was assassinated on December 29, 908, ^elve 
days after he became caliph. Mu’nis attempted to exploit Im in- 
fluence over the youthful ruler to assure himself of his rewara for 
thie services he had performed for him, but the wazir ibn-al-furat 
often proved an obstacle. The Gdiph made two attempts to rid 'fiim- 
self of this man, whose avarice and incompetence made his regime 
extremely vulnerable, but kept falling under his influence again and 
again until, after his third period in office, he had him executed to- 
getiier with his son al-Muhassin on July 18, 924. 

Our information concerning the state finances under Muqtadir 
is based on a budget from 918/19 which has come down to us. Al- 
though most of ^e provinces were almost entirely independent of 
Baghdad, nevertheless they continued sending in huge sums as 
tribute. During the first few years of ’Abbasid rule the eastern 
provinces made payments in silver, whereas a gold currency pre- 
vailed in the countries taken from the Roman Empire, where gold 
mines had been worked since ancient times. The gold flowing into 
B^hdad then found its way to the east as well, and throughout the 
empire silver lost more than half its original current value. But the 
humbler silver currency won more and more ground as the power 
of the central government dwindled away. Under Muqtadiris reign 
the caliph was still acknowledged as actually sovereign, only "in 
*Iraq, Khuzistan, Persia, Mesopotamia, Syria and Egypt, and as 
direct overlord in ‘Uman, Adharbayjan, and Armenia. While in 
land taxes, shipping imposts, water excises, tolls, and market duties 
‘Iraq contributed 1,547,734 dinars (the dinar at tiiat time contained 
oyer sixteen silver dirhams), the eastern provinces 6,213,283 dinars, 
and ^ypt and Syria 4746,492 dinars, the Caliph had to be satisfied 
widi the payment of a lump sum of 226,370 dinars from Adhatbayr 
jan and Armenia. This was augmented by another 1,768,015 dinars 
from the revenues of die landholdings and pious foundations. The 
expenditures which had to be covered by these revenues served to 
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maintain die two holy cities jof Mecca and Medina, the pilgrim 
hi^way, the fortifications of 'the border areas, the salaries of the 
judges, the chiefs of the market police, and the courts of appeal 
as well as of the postmasters in all the provinces. But the largest sums 
were consumed by the Caliph’s court expenses and die payment of 
his troops; yet the caliphs and their kinfolk were also oftm able to 
accumulate quite enormous sums. When Muqtadir started his reign, 
fifteen million dinars were found in the estate of his predecessor, to 
which Mu'tadid had contributed nine million. Nevertheless the 
budget quite often closed with a deficit, and since it was impossible 
at this time to cover it through loans, as in a modem state, the 
requisite sums were levied again in the form of monetary fines on 
wealthy private individuals, most usually ofiicials iX^ho had been 
sucking their fill in well-lined sinecures. This procedure was so 
frequent that diere was a special consdtudonal expression for it. 
In 914 Muqtadir confiscated the fortune of a jeweler, valued at four 
million dinars; monetary fines of fifty thousuid to a hundred 
thousand dinars were not at all rare. Because of this insecurity of 
fortunes in cash, landholdings were naturally a form of capital in- 
vestment very much sought after, especially since the burden on 
property in land was comparatively light. The land areas in the 
possession of local rulers were generally either altogether tax free 
or at most paid only a certain lump sum. A very popular method 
of withdrawing possessions from taxation and simultaneously pro- 
tecting them against confiscation consisted in declaring them a 
foundation for pious purposes, e.g. for the poor, for the defense 
of the frontiers, for the two holy cities, etc.; the administration of 
these foundations was reserved to tme’s self and each oldest son in 
turn. In Egypt genuine family trusts developed out of these founda- 
tions. In thh way Muqtadir’s modier herself had attempted to 
secure her landholdings; without, however, any lasting success, since 
after the death of her son, when his half brother C^hir began his 
reign and ^e stubbornly refused to allow the reversion of her 
colossal foundations, he simply had them declared void by a judicial 
di^ienation. But the state treasury suffered the greatest injury 
when the cal^hs, for lack of cash, b^an to pay off their trocqis 
with property deeds in land, as first b^an to occur at the b^inning 
of (Whir’s reign. In die provinces, as we have sem, the military 
power and the finances were strictly separated. The *amil assodttcd 
with the emir guaranteed the cenc^ government a specific sum as 
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liie tax contribution of a province, and naturally successfully en- 
deavored to arrange for not only this sum but also for a substantial 
personal profit, and his subordinates followed his example. If the 
emir succeeded, like Ahmad ibn-Tulun in Egypt, in seizing control 
of rite financial administration as well, then his power was com- 
plete. Lack of money gradually forced the caliphs to install the 
Turkish generals as tax lessees in broad territories throughout ‘Iraq 
also, in order to collect the pay for their troops; in this way their 
revenue was lost to the state treasury. When ^ings went as| f ar as 
providing for subcommanders and rank-and-filers in the sanw way, 
the damage grew beyond bounds. In their own interest th& great 
lords at any rate maintained the irrigation establishments inmspen- 
sable for the fertility of the soils, which required a continual expen- 
diture of money; but the lower ofiicers, as soon as they had\bled 
their peasants sufiiciently dry, would return the land to ^e govern- 
ment and demand richer allotments.* Life was very insecure, how- 
ever, not only in the countryside, but in the cities of ‘Iraq as weH. 
For years the slave war and the incursions of the Qarmatians had 
crippled commerce and trade and trafiic. The luxury of the upper 
classes was counterbalanced by the equally great impoverishment of 
the lower strata, in spite of the frugality of the Oriental and the' still 
rather high ptirchasing power of the currency. 

The factional strife among the rulers was added to by the tensions 
among the religious sects, which were continually inflamed anew by 
the preachers. This was not merely a question of the opposition be- 
tween Shi‘ites and Sunnites. Among the latter the fanatical Hanbal- 
ites in particular were continually stirring up dissension. Profounder 
spirits sought to escape from the cantankerous bickerings about 
rel^ous-political and dogmatic questions into the tranquillity of 
contemplation. This tendency, however, had already emerged under 
the Uma3ryads in ‘Iraq; Hasan al-Basri (d. 728) in Basra, the Shi‘ite 
alchemist Jabir ibn-Hayyan, and the poet Abu-l-‘Amhiyah in Kufah 
had worked along these lines. After Baghdad became the ctqiital of 
the empite, the devotees of the contemplative life formed into 
groups there which instituted public lectures in the mosques and in 
their own quarters attempted to arouse and heighten die mystic mood 
by music Thty had borrowed from the Christian monks die white 

*A vcn Ktemer, Vher das Ehmabmebudget das Ahbasiden-Rei^s vom 
Jabre 306 H (918-919), Abbandbmgen der Wiener Akademe, 1887; C H. 
Beckee, Stassar^bt md Labnswesan, Islam V, 81-92. 
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woolen gannoit (saf) on die bads of 'sdiich diey soon became 
generally known as Sufis. Chiistian influence was also unmisfalrahle 
in die form of die contempladve exercises, but die origins of die 
movement were purely Arab and Islamic. Their basic modvations 
appear to us with die roost clarity, next to the sermons of Hasan 
of Basra, in die confessions of al-Muhasibi, who was bom in Basra 
in 781, setded in Baghdad at an early age, and died diere in 837. 
Finding contemporary Islam split up into numerous sects and 
pardes, he at fim sought in vain for a religious leader. Like die 
solitary founder of Islam, he, too, recognized diat the individual 
could find his soul’s salvadon only outside the community--only a 
profound study of the Qur’an would show him the right path, 
which by the most consciendous observance of its precepts and a 
rigid imitadon of the Prophet would lead to God. *1110 conscious- 
ness of having achieved divine grace by the strict observance of his 
commands fills the soul with thankfulness to God and an inner love 
for him. The mysdc finds this path to God in a series of levels which 
lead him by way of remorse and padence to indmacy with God 
and finally to the contempladon of the pure troth (haqq). These 
attempts at attaining access to God for the soul in a way not pre- 
scribed by the orthodoxy could not escape its disapproval. Although 
al-Muhasibi’s doctrine was not yet condemned in public, Ahmad 
ibn-Hanbal nevertheless declared that its connecdon with the in- 
tellectual methods of Mu*mzilite dogmatism was excessively intimate. 
The doctrines were further developed by Junayd, who had fifst 
been inducted by his tmcle Sari as-Saqad into the teachings of the 
ascedc Ma’ruf d-Karkhi, in whose simplicity, however, he found 
no lasting sadsfacdon. He also rejected, to be sure, his new master’s 
inclinadon to clothe his teachings in the language of the dog ma t is ts. 
The focal point of his intellectual universe was die love of God; 
this was supposed to contain the human being so completely that in 
it he surrendered his entire ego to be dissolved in God. Tl^ kernel 
of all later mysdcism was subsequendy developed by Junayd’s pi^iil 
al-Husayn ibn-Mansur al-Hallaj (‘ihe Wool Carder”) through rigid 
applicadon. He was born in Persia in 858, the son of a Zoroastrian. 
At Tustar (^ustar) in Khuzistan he entered into the milieu of Sahl 
at-Tust^ an independoit thinker who gave al-Muhasibi’s doctrine 
of the necessary nkoro to God the form of unflagging mordficadcm 
since become and borrowing from gncntic SSii'ite doc- 

trines, spoke of the tower of li^t w&h oiconipasses in a mysti- 
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cal pre-enstence die souls of all the believers and ^ves them die 
li^hc to feel at one vddi God. Also enthralled by the luster of die 
capital, al-Hallaj joined Junayd in Ba^ad. After ^lending about 
ax years in his society he was induced to break with him by die 
consciousness Sahi aroused within him of having already ascended 
to the level of a union with God, which had remained an unattain- 
able ideal for his master Junayd. He became a wanddring preacher 
and set, out on travels which led him as far as India, and on which 
he came into contact with the most famous physician of h^ time, 
ar-Razi (Rhases), to be initiated by him in Greek philosoph^; he is 
also supposed to have encountered the leaders of the Qarmtians. 
After making die pilgrimage to Mecca once again, he returned to 
the capital in 908. His ecstatic doctrines, which culminated in a 
union with the divine will by yielding to suffering and the ^vine 
afflatus in the ascetic, so that the latter as divine witness has the 
ri^t to equate himself with the divine truth, and in consequence 
delved the inviolability of the precepts of religious law, soon at- 
tracted a wide circle of pupils. His activities seemed to imperil the 
social order, tottering in any case, still further, so that the theolo- 
gians found it easy to make his doctrine su^ct to die rulers. For 
eight years he languished in prison. The caliph Muqtadir’s mother 
and his chamberlain Nasr attempted to save him, but it was precisely 
their favor that drew on him the hostility of the wazir Hamid. After 
a trial lasting seven months he was sentenced to death by unanimous 
verdict of the supreme qadis of all schools and hanged on March 26, 
922, on the square before the new Baghdad jail on the right bank 
of the Tigris, and his corpse decapitated and burned. It was his 
martyrdom that iSrst made his doctrine really effective in the future; 
his pupils, who fled to Khorasan, there prepared the ground for one 
of the loveliest flowers of Islamic culture, ^ mysticd poetry of. the 
Persians and Turks. 

The cal^h Muqtadir had been unable to consolidate his power, 
persistently menaced by tbe Qarmatians, even after ridding himself 
of his wazir al-Furat. vain he appealed to a provincial governor, 
Yusuf ibn-abi-s-Saj of Adhaibayjan, for aid. In February 929 the 
unrestraint of his own troops forced tbe Caliph to abdicate in favor 
of his brotiier Muhammad al-Qahir. When die latter, or rather the 
police prefect who had elevated him to the throne, found himself 
unable to satisfy die army’s demands for pay, Muqtadir, who had 
takm refuge with his old patron Mu’nis, was called back. But he 
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believed himself unable to depend on the latter unreservedly and 
looked to the new police prefect, Muhammad ibn-Yaqut, for sup> 
port against him. Although the latter had beoi able to subdue die 
disorderly Baghdad garrison, in July 931 on Mu’nis’s insist«ice the 
Caliph had to banish him to Sijistan, but by February 932 had 
already recalled him and sent him out widi an army against Mu’nis, 
who was advancii^ from MosuL But when Muhammad, without 
daring to do battle, withdrew to the capital again, the Caliph himself 
at the head of his troops advanced against his rebellious generalis- 
simo. He knew very well he was going to his death; consequently 
he had donned, over the silver kaftan, the black band of the 'Ab- 
basids, and over that the mantle of the Prophet, and girded around 
himself the latter’s sword with the red sword belt. In this way, after 
a short struggle, he fell on October 3 1, 932. Aldiough Mu’nis wished 
to raise the Caliph’s son Ahmad, who had taken the field at his 
father’s side, to the throne, the latter’s uncle Muhammad al-Qahir 
succeeded in again taking over the rulership he had already exercised 
once before for a short time. Cruelty and avarice were his most 
conspicuous traits of character. The wazir ibn-Muqlah, the police 
prefect Muhammad ibn-Yaqut, and the emir Mu’nis contended for 
influence "over the Caliph. When he attempted to get rid of his 
wazir, the latter conceived a plan to overthrow him and replace him 
by Muktafi’s son. When the conspiracy came to light prematurely, 
Mu’nis was deposed and execute^ although ibn-Muqlah was able 
to save himself. Dressed as a beggar, the Wazir traveled around the 
country stirring up hatred against the Caliph. In April 934 the latter 
was attacked in his palace, b^ded, and imprisoned, since he refused 
to abdicate. The throne was taken by Muqtadir’s son Ahmad ar- 
Radi; but he had to relinquish the power to Mohammad ibn-Yaqut, 
and then, after the latter’s fall in April 935, to ibn-Muqlah. But 
in April 936, when the Wazir was taken captive by Muhammad’s 
brother Muzaffar, the Caliph sought a new prop. He appointed the 
governor of Wasit and Basra, Muhammad ibn-Ra’iq, to be amir 
al-umara (emir-in-chief) and not only gave him supreme command 
of the armies but also made him head of the entire government, even 
granting him the princely honor of havii^ his name designated in 
die Fri^y services. By this he limited himself at first to die dignity 
of a religious supreme leader of the believers, which was all that 
remained to all successors. But flm-Ra’iq’s government was also 
tinable to restore any authority to the central government in the 
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east of the empire, and he was able to keep the Qarmatians at a db- 
tance from Baghdad only by the payment of a tribute. Only two 
years later he was forced out of his office by the Turk Bajkam, who 
for a time curbed the Hamdanids and Buyids. 

In the tenth century the war against die Byzantine^ was left to a 
genuine Arab dynasty. In 890 its founder, Hamdan, ^e emir of the 
Taghlib tribe, ^d seized the fortress of Mardin in upper Mesopo- 
tamia in alliance with the Kharijites. Although he was then taken 
captive by the Caliph, he was pardoned after his son Husayn de- 
feated the Kharijites. In 905 Husayn’s brother Abu- 1 -Hayia was 
appointed governor of Mosul under Muqtadir, and ruled them until 
his death in 929, supported from 920 on by his son Hasan. TheUatter 
extended his power over the whole of Mesopotamia and northern 
Syria. In 941, when the caliph Muttaqi had to flee to Mosul wit|i his 
amir al-umara ibn-Ra’iq, who had meanwhile come to power again, 
from the al-Baridi brothers who were making repeated attacks on 
Iraq from their province Khuzistan, Hasan had ibn-Ra’iq murdered 
and forced the (^liph to transfer ibn-Ra’iq’s office to him together 
with the honorary title of Nasir-ad-Dawlah. Together with his 
brother ‘Alim, who received the title Sayf-ad-Dawlah at the same 
time, he was able to conduct the Caliph back to his capital. In 945, 
however, when the Buyid Mu‘izz ad-Dawlah occupied Baghdad, he 
at once started a war against the Hamdanids which ended with their 
overthrow. As a Buyid vassal subject to tribute, Nasir survived in 
spite of various attempts to evade his obligations, until he was de- 
clared incompetent and imprisoned by his own family a year before 
his death in 968. His re%n was the worst example of Oriental des- 
potism; not content with the monstrous taxes which ground down 
his subjects, he was also preoccupied with bringing die bulk of the 
landed property in the coimtiy into his own possession. His son was 
sdll able to survive for a short time in Mosul, but after his death 
in 979 his brothers and their descendants lost their independence 
as vas^ of the Buyids and the Fadmids. 

Greater fame was won by Nasir’s brother Sayf-ad-Dawlah. After 
perceiving the impossibility of maintaining his position in ‘Iraq as 
the Caliph’s major-dmno against the Turks and the Buyids, he 
turned toward Syria and in 945 wrested Aleppo from the ikhshid 
of Eg}^ After a futile attempt to extend hu power to Daimscus 
as well, he found his life’s work in the stn^le i^ainst By^ntium. 
Although he professed hhnself a vassal of the Fadmids when they 
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came to power in Egypt, and consequently a Shi'ite, in his own 
territory he was sovere^ As in earlier centuries, the wars against 
Byzantium consisted of summertime raids and skirmishes around 
fortresses, in which the advantage swung back and forth between 
the Arabs and the Byzantines. Sayf-ad-Dawlah’s very first campaign 
in 949 ended with a setback; the following year he won great booty, 
but on the retreat lost it again by falling into an ambush in a narrow 
pass of the Taurus, and with difficulty escaped to safety with a small 
band only. On both sides of the frontier there grew up a class of 
professional soldiers, who were enfeoffed by their chiefs with land 
booty, and who, during longer interludes of quiet, also exchanged 
cultural values. In 953 the Byzantine major-domo Barzos seems to 
have feared greater dangers for the empire; he threw a great army, 
in which Russians, Bulgars, and Khazars also served, against ffie 
border, but suffered a severe defeat at the hands of Sayf-ad-Dawlah 
near Mar‘ash. Five years later John Tzimisces avenged diis by 
defeating the Arabs in their own land, not far from Aleppo. Another 
severe defeat was inflicted on Sayf-ad-Dawlah in 962 by the major- 
domo Nicephoros. Aleppo itself, including the citadel, fell into the 
hands of the Greeks, who were devastating and pillaging the land 
round about. Two years later Sayf-ad-Dawlah could still success- 
fully fend off an attack by the Greeks, although already crippled 
on one side by a stroke; he died in Aleppo in 967. His son Sa‘d-ad- 
Dawlah and his grandson Sa‘id-ad-Dawlah held Aleppo until 1002, 
by winning over their former Byzantine enemies in an alliance 
against the common menace of the Fadmid power in Egypt. 

Sayf-ad-Dawlah owes his fame, next to his success in war, prima- 
rily to his sympathy for the arts and sciences. His cousin Abu Fiias, 
who fought bravely against the Byzantines as his governor in Manbij 
and once spent two years in Constantinople as a prisoner of war, 
was a skillful poet who could also strike a more profound note, 
particularly in his elegies of captivity; one of his poems, in prake 
of the *Alids, achiev^ great prestige among the Shi'ites add is 
still studied and expounded among them down to the present day. 
In 948 there came to Sayf-ad-Dawlah’s court the poet al-Mutanabbi, 
the iMarer of one of the last great naims Arabic litmture has to dis- 
play; he owed his surname, under which he has become famous- 
al-Mutanabbi, "the Would-Be Proj^hef’-to a yondiful escapade 
whoi as a Qarmatian agicator he attempted to effect a Bedouin 
thing in the ^rian desnt betweoi Kiffah axul Palmyra. Evoi later 
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his speech was still impregnated with Qarmatian images, preoc- 
cupied as he was with cultivating the Bedouin vocabulaiy’ he had 
acquired in the wilderness. For nine years he glorified the deeds of 
the Hamdanid prince in Aleppo, then left him as the result of a 
falling out, first seeking his fortune at the comt of the Turki^ 
ruler of Egypt, the ikhshid Kafur, later in Baghdad, and finally with 
the Buyid *Adud-ad-Dawlah in Persia; on his way back from there 
in 965 he met his end in a robbers’ attack near Baghdad. Mutanabbi 
sdil treated the ancient qasidah form very skillfully; while clinging 
to the classic models with excessive rigidity, he neverthelep vied 
with them in the wealth of his vocabulary and not infrequentW sur- 
passed them in the boldness of his figurative speech. Although his 
poetry was often sharply attacked by his contemporaries— to bq sure, 
principally by die zealots of the purity of the ancient tongue— 
nevertheless his poems, begotten by an authentic Arab spirit, enjbyed 
the undivided approval of posterity, and even today they are, second 
only to the Maqamat of Hariri, sdll in the hands of all the educated, 
even in ‘Uman, the remotest province of Arabia. In Damascus in 
1936 the entire Arab world participated in a celebration of his mil- 
lennial anniversary. But science was also cultivated with understand- 
ing at Sayf-ad-Dawlah’s court. A place for contemplative endeavors 
was found there by the great Aristotelian al-Farabi, a Turk by birth, 
who had completed his studies in Baghdad. Although his writings 
were later shouldered out of literary circulation by those of Ibn 
Sina (Avicenna), and his intellectualist system was incapable of 
Manning lasting influence in tne Muslim world, nevertheless, as one 
of the most independent disciples of the Greek thinkers, he repre- 
sents a very remarkable phenomenon in the history of Islamic civili- 
zation. 

In the east of the empire around this time a new dynasty, destined 
for major political influence, had arisen among the numerous rulers 
usually limited to petty districts. In Tabaristan, on die southern bank 
of the Caspian Sea, a Daylamite by the name of Mardawij had over- 
throMoi the ‘Alid Zaydites ruling there, and made himself independ- 
ent. His countryman Buyah (Buwayh) was in his service. Buyah’s 
son ‘Ali was governor of Kara), southeast of Hamadan. There he 
revolted in 932 against his suzerain and occupied Isfdian after 
driving 'out C^ph Qahir!s garrison. Aldiou^ Mardawij was still 
able to punish this encroachment by driving the rd>el out and re- 
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taming the city to the Caliph, ‘Ali, in alliance with his brothers, 
succeeded in extending his power in Inm still furdier and in 934 
conquered Shiraz. Here he set tip r^dence. In 935, when Mardawij 
was assassinated by his Turkish troops, *Ali’s brother ruled in Media, 
while the third brother, Ahmad, had conquered Kirman. 

Meanwhile conditions in Baghdad had become ripe for his inter- 
vention. Ar-Radi’s successor as caliph, Muttaqi (940-944), had been 
merely a plaything in the hands of the gener^ contending for 
power and of the governors, al-Baridi of lUiuzistan, ibn-Ra’iq, and 
the Hamdanids, until the Turk Tusun seized him and had him 
blinded while he entered into negotiations with the ikhshid of 
Egypt. His son Mustakfi was equally powerless, and when the emirs 
controlling him could neiiber satisfy the troops’ demands for pay 
nor ward off the famine threatening Baghdad, he welcomed as a 
savior the Buyid Ahmad who was advancing westward from Kirman. 
After a battle with al-Baridi and the emir Tusun, Ahmad seized 
Wasit and in December 945 made his entry into Baghdad. The 
Caliph designated him as amir al-umara with the honorary tide of 
Mu‘izz-ad-Dawlah; soon afterward, however, Mustakfi succumbed 
to the fate of his ancestors: he is said to have entered into dealings 
with the enemies of the Buyid. His successors al-Muti‘ (946-974), 
at-Ta’i‘ (974-991), and al-Qadir (991-1003) were still merely pen- 
sioners of the Buyids; they had to be content with the honorary 
rights of the coinage, still minted in their name, and the Friday 
sermon, which made mention of them as rulers. Their major-domos 
themselves, who resided pardy in Baghdad and pardy in Shiraz, 
could only maintain their power in interminable skirmishings with 
the mountain peoples of Iran who were showing increasing inclina- 
tion to revolt, such as the Daylamites, and with the Arab tribes of 
Mesopotamia, among whom a few ephemeral dynasties after the 
Hamdanids continued to come to the surface. The descendants of 
the three brothers who had founded the dynasty’s power fell out 
on numerous occasions over the inheritance. Beginning in 976, 
Hasan’s son ‘Adud-ad-Dawlah wrested the territories of all his 
cousins and brothers away from them and united Iran and ‘Iraq 
under his rule once again. But by 983 this power had already dis- 
solved again as the r^ult of the contentions, of his sons. In 1029 
the ruler of the eastern provinces was removed by the Turk Mah- 
mud ibn-Subuktigin; in 1055 die ruler of Iraq by the Seljuq Tughril 
Beg; both ended their lives in the dungeon. 
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Tlie west had long since slipped out of the caliph’s control. From 
800 on, Africa, under the rule of die Aghlabids, was absolutely in- 
dependent, even though die latter did not fail to send their sov- 
ereigns a respectful reminder of the expansion of their power by 
gifts from out of the booty. In the west their power extended as 
far as Bo.ia, in the southwest as far as 2 ^b, which was bounded by 
the don'iains of the Rustamids of Tahert, founded by the Kharijite 
subsect of Abadites; in the east they ruled Tripoli, which, however, 
was continually threatened by the Berbers of Jabal Nafusah, Kharij- 
ites also. Qayrawan, the center of their power, was entirely jiopu- 
lated by the immigrant Arabs against whose pretensions the Babers 
sought a prop in the doctrines of the Kharijites. \ 

The wealth and power accorded the Aghlabids * by the favo^ble 
location of their territory, with its rich hinterland and harbors Con- 
trolling Mediterranean commerce, is still testified to today by the 
mosque in their capital, Qayrawan, which, though it may fall short 
of the gigantic structures of Samarra and Cairo, nevertheless is one 
of die most magnificent of the religious edifices of Islam. Although 
named Sidi ‘Uqbah after the earliest conqueror, the sole remainder 
of what he built is the mihiab built in behind the present-day 
prayer niche, which, like the entire building, stems from the time'of 
Ziyadatallah I. The main portico is divided into seventeen aisles, the 
broader central one opening into a nave enclosed by double columns 
near the qiblah wall, together with which it constitutes a T-shaped 
transept. The Aghlabid Ahmad (956-963) had this wall adorned 
with fayence tiles, and crowned the mihrab with a dome; under.. 
him the famous pulpit of Baghdad plane-tree wood was also erected. 
Magnificent wooden doors close off the main portico from the 
court, which with its porticoes supported by piers all of which rest 
on double columns is particularly lovely. In 876, when the influence 
of the Malikite legists, distinguished for their fanaticism, became too 
great in Qayrawan, the seventh ruler of the house, Ibrahim II, 
founded a new residence for himself after the example of the ‘Ab- 
basids, nine kilometers inland in ar-Raqqadah. 

The third Aghlabid, Ziyadatallah (817-838), began the conquest 
of Sicily. After alternating fortunes the Arabs succeeded in getting 
a firm foothold on the isiwd by taking Palermo in Septemb^ 831, 
and by 840 they had conquered about a diird of Sicily. Not only 

*M. Vonderheyden, La BMMe orientate sous la dynasHe des Betunt 
Arlabf Paris, 1917. 
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Aghlabid troops, however, pardcipated in these successes, but also 
adventurers from Spain, who landed on die Island in 830 and after* 
ward were strengthened by reinforcements from their homeland. 
In 875 Syracuse also fell to the Aghlabids. But the disuni^ amtmg 
the various branches of the Arabs was just as great here as in Spain, 
so that Ibrahim II had to come to Sicily in person to restore the 
prestige of his regime. His death immediately imperiled this brief 
success, and in 956 the disunity of the Arabs even forced them into 
a treaty with die Byzantine emperor Constantine VII (Porphyro- 
genitus). However, Tauromenium, which they had given up in this 
treaty, fell into their hands again in 965. The seventy-three years 
of peace the Arabs were destined to have in Sicily from then on 
were enough to spread their civiiizadon over the island to such an 
extent that the Normans, who under Count Roger de Hauteville put 
an end to their rule in 1060, took over not merely the Arab system 
of administration, but also the basic elements of Islamic culture in 
intellectual life and in art. In 1154 the Arab Idrisi wrote his famous 
description of the eardi at the court of Roger II. Their successor in 
control of Sicily, Frederick II of Hohenstaufen (1197-1250), culti- 
vated this heritage in admiration of the science of the Arabs and 
their Greek teachers. 

This rich colony, as a consequence of its shifting fortunes, had 
scarcely been able to consolidate die rule of the Aghlabids in Africa 
when they were threatened by religious-political disorders in the 
interior. In addition to the Kharijites who kept rekindling Berber 
opposition to the Arabs, from 780 on the Shi*ah itself entered the 
competition for the power. Idris ibn- Abdallah, a grandson of Hasan, 
had escaped to northern Morocco by way of Egypt after an un- 
successful uprising in Medina, and among the Be^er tribes living 
there had obtained recognition as imam, in the struggle against the 
Aghlabids extending his rule as far as Tlemsen; in 808 his son Idris 
II, who while still in his mother’s womb had had to assume the ki- 
heritance of his father, done away with by poison, founded a new 
capital for the dynasty at Fas (Fez). Under his own sons the power 
of his house disintegrated tiirough division of die inheritance, and 
from 930 onward his descendants lost their territories, pardy to die 
Spani^ Umayyads, partly to the Fatimids. 

Though the Idrisids had made themselves a reigning dynasty 
by force of arms, without gaining any influence for die special doc- 
trines of die adherents of ^eir family, neverdieless in the Intimate 
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piind^e represented by diem diey prepared the ground for'more 
fortunate successors in Africa. Around 890 an alleged descendant of 
‘Ali and Fadmah living in Salami}rah near Hamah. Muhammad al> 
Habib, whose genealogical tree, however, was strongly contested, 
had emissaries recruiting for the Mahdi being awaited from his 
house. He professed adherence to the Shi'ite sect of the Isma'iliyah, 
who, like the Qarmatians related to them, were able to make 
Muslim dogma serve their polidcal ends by allegorically interpreting 
the words of the Qur’an and recognizing only its inner n^eaning 
{d-batin; they were also called Batiniyah). A man namep Abu 
'Abdallah, who had been won over to this cause in South i^bia, 
gained -the allegiance of some Kutamah Berbers present in Me^a on 
the pilgrimage, and they placed themselves under his conunand 
when he visited them in their own country. He gathered an iurmy 
around him and in 909 defeated the last of the Aghlabids, Ziyadat- 
allah II, so decisively that he had to flee to Mesopotamia. The gov- 
ernor of Egypt refused to accede to Muqtadir’s command to help 
the Aghlabid regain his empire. Abu ‘Abdallah established himself 
in the Aghlabid residence at ar-Raqqadah and took the reins of gov- 
ernment for a time into his own hand. Soon afterward the Fatimid 
Muhammad died, and his son ‘Ubaydallah escaped the Caliph’s 
machinations by fleeing to Africa. Here he emerged as the Mahdi. 
Although the governor of Sijilmasah held him captive for a 
time, his father’s emissaiy, Abu ‘Abdallah, freed him in 910 and 
raised him to the throne in ar-Raqqadah. He then erected a new 
residence in al-Mahdiyah along the near-by coastland. While all 
former princes of Islam, with the exception of the Spanish Umayyads 
themselves, held their land in fief at least nominally from the caliph in 
Baghdad, the Fatimids raised the claim of being the sole- rightful 
heirs of the caliphate. Although ‘Ubaydallah had to repress another 
uprising by Abu ‘Abdallah, who saw his hopes disappointed, in a 
few years he had so consolidated his power that he could embark 
on conquests. His armies subjugated the west as far as Morocco, 
which after his death in 924 also, fell to his successor as far as Ceuta, 
though here the Spanish caliph ‘Abd-ar-Rahman III forced a re- 
treat. But once again the rule of the Fatimids was seriously im- 
periled by an uprising of die Kharijite Berbers of die Zenata trfl>e 
in the Aures. Under die leadership of a fanadc named Abu Yazid, 
who had nmde his appearance riding an ass in the ancient prophetic 
manner, the courageous Berbers struggled widi desperate savagery 
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to regain their freedom. After Abu Yazid had subjugated the entire 
country, he confined the Fadxnid caliph al-Qa’im to his residence in 
al-Mahdiyah for a whole year. But here his energies were exhausted. 
After he had given up the si^ his troops were defeated; the leader 
fell into the hands of the new caliph, Isma'il, on August 19, 947, 
after his last fortress was taken by storm. 

‘Ubaydallah himself, had also envisaged the conquest of Egypt; 
but an initial attack misfired. In 914 h^ army took Alexandria and 
the Fayyum region but was soon driven out again. Things fared 
no better for 1 ^ son Abu-l-Qasim, who in 921 pressed as far as 
upper Egypt but was then decisively defeated by Muqtadir’s gen- 
et^ Mu’nis. After 935 there arose once again in Egypt a power 
which kept the Fadmi^ from its borders for a generation. A Turk, 
Muhammad ibn-Tughj, whose grandfather and father had already 
served the caliph in Baghdad, came to Egypt as governor at this 
time and in two years was able to establish his power to such an 
extent that in 937 he could petition the caliph ar-Radi to elevate 
him above the rank of an ordinary governor by bestowing on him 
the title of ikhshid, which the ^ers of his family in his native 
Ferghana had borne before their subjugation by Islam (just as in 
1867 the Ottoman sultan ‘Abd-al- Aziz, by the title of khedive, 
elevated his Egyptian vassal Isma‘il Pasha over his peers). At first he 
still had to defend this position in Egypt against the amir al-umara, 
ibn-Ra’iq, who was, however, finally compelled to concede to him 
the Sinai peninsulai^ indispensable for the defense of the country, as 
well as southern Palestine as far as Ramlah, in return for a pa3mient 
of tribute. After ibn-Ra’iq’s death he himself considered assuming 
the latter’s position and was already negotiating with the caliph 
Muttaqi at Raqqah on the Euphrates. But the secure possession of a 
rich province attracted him more than the contending of the Turk- 
ish generals for the power in the down-at-heels center of the empire. 
In contrast he attempted to secure his position in ]^ypt through 
the building up of his Syrian outpost. Here he came up against ^ 
Hamdanid Sayf-ad-Dawlah, who was finally, however, conq>elled 
to leave him Damascus, which they had both been struggling for. 
In 946, when be died, the regime was taken over cm behalf of his 
sons by an Abyssinian eunuch called Kafur; after the second one’s 
deadi Kafur was also personally enfeoffed by the Caliph vidth Egjrpt 
in 966. He was still able to defend Egypt and Syria against Fatimids 
and Hamdanids, but after his death in 968, when a grandson of the 
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first ilddhid, Abu-l-FAwaris Ahmad, barely out of his boyhood, be- 
gan his reign, the fourth Fatimid caliph, ai-Mu‘izz, resumed his 
dynasty’s plans of conquest. He had available to him in the person 
of Jawhar, a former Greek dave, an am^ leader who in 958 had 
already been able to secure the Fatimid domination of the west as 
far as Ceuta and Tangier. On February 5, 969, Jawhar set out widi 
his army from Raqqadah and before the gates of Alexandria was 
already able to receive an Egyptian embassy announcing the sub- 
misdon of the country. Although in June the Egyptian army rallied 
its forces once again for resistance, Jawhar beat it back without any 
difficulty in a battle near the pyramids of Gizeh. At the beginning 
of July he moved into the national capital. As the Tulunids before 
him had created a new seat of government before the capital Wes 
in al-Qata’i‘, so on July 9 he began staking off the future Faomid 
residence between the old canal, at present filled in, which had oWe 
connected the Nile with the Suez, and the high ridge Muqattam. 
Just as the old Islamic cities had separate quarters for the Arab 
tribes, so the new ci^ was divided up into blocks for the various 
cat^ories of mercenaries: the Greeks, Armenians, Berbers, Kurds, 
Turks, and Negroes. The name of the new establishment, al-Man- 
suiiyah, was changed into al-Qahirah al-Mu’izziyah(‘‘the Victorious 
Cith of Mu’izz,” whence Cairo) by the caliph Mu*izz,when he entered 
the country four yea^. later. 

Under ffie role of the Fadmids, which lasted nearly two hundred 
and five years, Egypt enjoyed a fair degree of tranquillity, though 
enormous demand continued to be made on tbe country in die way 
of taxation. Mu’izz and his successor ‘Aziz, with the help of Jewish 
and Quistian officials, gave the country foundations of a sound ad- 
ministration, headed here also by the wazir. The third Fatiinid to 
role Egypt, al-Hakim Abu ‘Ali al-Mansur (996-1020) made a spe- 
cial name for himself, thou^ less by services to the country than 
through a variety of chaiaWr traits probd>ly based on psychic 
abnormality. In the first years of his reign he was meticulous about 
his duties as ruler and preoccupied with increasing die country’s 
prosperity. Accordingly he summoned from Basra to %ypt ^ 
f^amoiB mathematician and phydcist al-Hasan fi>n-al 41 a 3 nham (Al- 
faazen of die West), whose chief work, die OpHcSf dimiiuted the 
dd Euclidian explanatitm of vision as an emanation of rays ^m die 
eyes and dominated this science in Europe also, until K^er; al- 
Ihmm had pledged himsdf to regulate the Nile floods which were 
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die basis of the country’s fertility. But since he was unable to trans- 
late his theoredcal calculadons into practice, he was forced to hide 
from Hakim’s wrath until the md of the latter’s life. The unlimited 
power at the Caliph’s disposal which was still sublimated by the 
nimbus of religion, finally must have deranged his mind. Hakim 
was bent on restoring the validity of the laws of Islam which civili- 
zation had rendered ineffective, such as the interdiction on wine, 
for instance, which had long since become a dead letter; he now had 
all vineyards, which in Egypt itself, to be sure, could not have been 
numerous, uprooted, and forbade the importation of all intoxicating 
beverages. Daily life was cut into still more deeply by the laws 
with which he attempted to restrict his subjects’ search for pleasure; 
he prohibited not only banquets and music, but also chess, and 
finally even promenading along the Nile. He fought against the 
immorality of women, who in the big cities still found repeated 
opportunity for love affairs in spite of ^e harem life, by means of a 
system of moral checks exercised by old women; as this still ap- 
peared inadequate to him, he forbade all women in general to leave 
the house, and in order to effect this prohibition more thoroughly, 
laid penalties on the finishing of women’s shoes. He restored tbe old 
fanatical clothing regulations for Jews and Christians, which were 
to distinguish them externally from Muslims, and made them still 
more stringent by making the Jews wear a bell and the Christians a 
five-pound cross around tbeir necks. At his court he naturally 
favored the most extreme tendencies of the Shi’ah, which after the 
ancient Iranian example r^arded the ruler of legitimate descent as 
an incarnation of divinity. It is probable that he himself was already 
laying claim to divine veneration. After his death Muhammad ibn^ 
Isma’il ad-Darazi, and his successor Hamzah ibn-Ahmad al-Hadi in 
Syria, agitated on behalf of a new sect called Druzes after their 
founder, in which nystical-pantheistic and ancient pagan concep- 
tions, in addition to the veneration of the divine Hakim, completely 
submerged Islam. In the Lebanon this sect found, among the cour- 
ageous, freedom-loving mountain dwellers, enthusiastic supporters 
who have survived to this day and on nany occasions influenced 
the course of Syria’s hmoiy. Hakim’s end has no dotd>t rennined 
enigmatic not only for rel^ous but also for political reasons. He is 
su{^x>sed to have fidlen victun to a conspiracy his capricious r^ime 
engmdored among the notables of his court; he is said to have beat 
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assassinated at didr instigation in the early part of lozi while riding 
before the gates of Cairo. 

His successors as a rule submerged themselves in the luxuries of 
court life and proved incapable of curbing die unrestraint of die 
mercenaries or of redressing the economic ills of die country, 
afflicted just at diis time by an excessive depression of the level of 
the Nile. It was not until die second half of the long reign of 
Hakim’s grandson al-Mustandr (1036-1094) that an Armoiian, Badr 
al-Jamali, who had begun his carjeer. as a general in Syria/ and ui 
1073 was provided with comprehensive powers, succeeded ill break- 
ing die tyranny of the Turkish gener^ and emirs and rmoring 
o^er in ^e country. But he was unable to maintain the rule\of the 
Fadmids in Syria, which had always been menaced by minor ^ers, 
against the power of the Seljuqs, who in the meanwhile had\risen 
in the East. By , 1060 Aleppo was lost to the Mirdasids, a dynasty 
which had emerged among the Syrian Bedouins; Jerusalem fell into 
the hands of the Seljuqs in 1071, Damascus in 1076. Al-Jamali’s son 
and successor, al-Malik al-Afdal, who after die death of both his 
father and the Caliph in 1094 had raised die latter’s youngest son 
al-Musu‘li to the durone and dominated him completely, was at first 
able to restore the Fatimid rule in Syria by taking away the Holy 
City from the Ortoqids, Seljuq vassals who had dieir seat in Jerusa- 
lem. But now Islam was to ^d a new and dangerous adversary here 
in the Crusaders, whose importance at first was manifesdy under- 
estimated in the general confusion resulting from the contendon of 
petty Syrian dynasts for primacy. In 1099 Jerusalem fell into die 
han^ of the Crusaders, who in the next two d^des succeeded in 
restricting Fatimid rule to the coastal areas of Tyre and Ascalon in 
a series of batdes of alternating fortunes. In 1121 al-Aialik al-Afdal 
was killed by an assassin: die incompetent caliph al-Amir was resmt- 
ful of his guardianship. Now the end came on die dynasty inex- 
orably. Between Crusaders and Turkish rulers in Syria and unruly 
pretorians in the capital, peace could only be secured fordie country 
for a brief space of time by an able g^eneral like Tala’i’ ibn-Ruzziq, 
who was summoned to power by the wives of the assassinated caliph 
Zafir in 1154; but six years later he succundied to an assasan’s dag- 
ger himself. The last of die Fadmids, ‘Adid, could no loiter ward 
ofi? the superior power of the Seljuq generals rulmg Damascus; he 
had to appoint one of diem, die Kurd Shirkuh, as wazir, and the 
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latter’s successor, Saladin, as we shall see, eliminated the final rem- 
nant of the mock power of the Fatimids formally as well. 

In ^ite of their weakness, h^hich made its appearance rapidly, 
the Fatimids, thanks to the administrative foundations laid by the 
first two caliphs, secured for Egypt extended periods of great pros- 
perity. The magnificence of their court, regulated by an elaborate 
ceremonial performed down to die last detail, was unequaled by 
any of their rivals, and splendid stipctures like the mosques of al- 
Hakim and al-Azhar, the latter still flourishing today as the most 
celebrated insdtudon of learning in Islam, bear witness to the lofty 
aspiradons which inspired them. 

The province of Africa from which the Fatimids had started 
slipped out of their grasp directly after their setdemerit in Egypt. 
Their first governor, Yusuf Bulukkin ibn-Ziri, made himself inde- 
pendent in 972. Under his grandson Badis the latter’s uncle Ham- 
mad founded a new d3masty in Algeria; while wearing themselves 
out in this internecine strife the Muslims lost Sicily to the Normans 
under Roger, and their possessions in Corsica and Sardinia to the 
Genoese and Pisans. 


3. Persians and Turks 

Between the inhabitants of Tibet and China in the east, the Paleo- 
Asiadc (Sibirid) race in the north, and the Finno-Ugrian peoples 
in the west, the Turkish people on the broad plains of southern 
Sibiria and die steppes between the Caspian Sea and the Altai Moun- 
tains had emerged out of a racial and linguisric community which 
in primeval times may also have comprised the Mongols and Tungus. 
They were often led by great ruling figures such as have arisen 
among the leaders of minor patriarchsdly organized nomadic groups 
and are encountered again and again in the later history of these 
regions. At their entry into history, as they pressed forward from 
the slopes of Tien Slun out into the central Asiatic steppes, they 
already bore well-marked ethnic traits designated by anthropok^ists 
as Turanian. While Mongolian features appeared among the north- 
erly groups, die southern branches preserved die moderately large 
graceful bodily form with the medium long face, powerful straight 
nose, high and steep forehead, and abundant hair. 

In the sixth century a,d. we find them in possession of two power- 
ful states, founded by two brothers, which stretched from Mongolki 
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and the northern frontier of China as far as the Black Sea. The 
founder of die eastern state, Bumin, died in 552; h^ brother Istemi, 
who had subjugated the west, survived him by almost a quarter of 
a century. The Tang dynasty of China overthrew the northern 
state around 630, the western around 659. But in 682 the northern 
Turks freed themselves from alien rule and maintained their inde- 
pendence until 745. On the Orkhon in Mongolia, from the conrnum 
tomb of two princes of this kingdom, Bilga Kaghan and his younger 
brother Kultegin, the oldest monuments of Turkish speech have 
come down to us: long inscriptions from the years 731 and 734, 
written in a runelike script for use on stone which was borrowed 
from the Iranians and was derived from the Aramaic script. These 
nomad states consisted of loosely organized tribal confederapons, 
led by individual khans bound together under a supreme military 
war lord, the kaghan; the khan sprang from the nobility of the begs, 
to which the masses of the people still willingly subordinated them- 
selves. The organization of functions, characterized by a fixed 
nomenclature, part of which survived in the Islamic Turkish states, 
already showed definite beginnings in the formulation of a public 
code of law, which was dso borrowed by their successors; the 
Slavs, too, took over this old Turkish law from the Avars. National 
life culminated in the holidays which were associated with hunts 
and pillaging expeditions, and it was one of the main duties of the 
prince to provide munificently for them. 

The realm of belief was dominated by the shaman, who by means 
of a trance, often artificially induced, could exorcise the power of 
the evil spirits dwelling below the earth and win the blessing of die 
friendly earth and water spirits and the tribal forebears in Paradise; 
it was only through the shaman that one might venture to come 
into contact with the Highest Being, the heaven as God (Tengri) 
who created the world and ruled over its seventMn upper strata that 
were inhabited by benevolent beings. Before the incursion of Islam 
a belief was widespread in the power of the destiny embodied in 
world and time, which was conceived of in a quite personal way as 
being filled with envy and a desire for vengeance against human 
grandeur. 

A ^te formation of this kind could only survive vdiile held to- 
gether by an energetic leader who could e:q>loit his neighbors by 
raids and impositions of tribute. The farthest western outposts of 
this state had already been subjugated by the Arabs around 700, 
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under the Umayyads. Around 745 the northern kingdom also fell 
into the power of another Tur^h tribe, the Uigurs, who had orig- 
inally dwelt further north along the Selenga River. The latter per- 
mitted the Syrian Christians of the Nestorian sect, as well as the 
emissaries of Manicheans sent out by the Soghdians, freedom of 
preaching in their domains; in pbce of the older runes they intro- 
duced a later form of the Aramaic alphabet, which subsequently 
prei^ed in the Mongol ^te also. In 840, when the Kirghiz over- 
threw the empire of the Uigurs in the north, the latter emigrated 
into the territory of present-day Chinese Turkestan, which had al- 
ready been settled by Turks before them. Here Buddhist mission- 
aries also appeared, and vied with Christians and Manicheans in 
creating for these Turks a flexible and powerful language, though 
at first it was used only in translated works. Of the two Uigur 
principalities, the one in Kanchu was annihilated in 1028 by the 
Tanguts, while the second survived down to the time of the Mon- 
gols. The Kirghiz, who had earlier driven them out of their ancestral 
domain, had already been subjugated by the Mongol tribe of the 
Kitai (still the Russian name for China). Its ruler is supposed to 
have requested the Uigurs, esteemed for their more advanced civili- 
zation, to return to their old habitations, which, however, they 
were no longer prepared to do. While at the beginning of the eighth 
century vassals of the West Turkish kingdom sdll controlled the 
borders of Iran, the latter were already subjugated under the Umay- 
yads and delivered inexhaustible quantities of human beings to the 
slave market; it has already been related how these slaves appropri- 
ated the power in Baghdad under the ‘Abbasids, and how, for a 
time, individuals of this clan seized control of other provinces also. 

Their former headquarters, Transoxania, Bukhara, and Samarqand, 
enjoyed relative tranquillity under the enlightened regime of the 
Samanids in the ninth century. The founder of this dynasty, Saman- 
khudat (i.e. Lord of the village of Saman in the region of Balkh), 
was an Iranian who had accepted Islam during the rei^ of the 
Umayyad caliph Hisham (724-743). Around 819 his four grandsons 
were installed by Ma’mun' in the governorships of Samarqand, 
Ferghana, Shash, and Herat, and at first they were sdll subordinate 
to the Tahirids. The governor of Ferghana, Ahmad, managed to 
gain control of Samarqand as well. In 875 his son Nasr was enfeoffed 
by the Caliph himself with Transoxania; he installed his brother 
Isma'il as ruler in Bukhara, where he put an end to the disorder 
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prevalent there dnce the 'wars 'with the Saffarids, and also forced 
the native aristocracy into submission. In 903, after a straggle 'with 
his brother Nasr, whom he relegated to the position of a nominal 
overlord, he also won Khorasan from the Sailarid ‘Amr, as well as 
Tabaristan by a victory over Muhammad ibn-Zayd of the *Alids. 
His successors also conquered Sistan and Jurjan, but they lost 
Tabaristan again to the Buyids, and in their ancestral land as well 
were limited more and more by the slowly expanding power of 
the national Turkish d3masty of the Ilek khans in Turkestam who 
had originally stemmed from the areas north and south of Tien Shan 
and from there pushed westward. \ 

In the first half of the tenth century, however, under the\ rulers 
Nasr II (913-942) and Nuh I (942-954) the Samanid terntories 
were nevertheless the site of a flourishing culture. Transoxi^nia’s 
abundantly watered lowlands had long been cultivated and had 
produced great harvests under skillful regubtion. The national 
consciousness of the Persians, enslaved so long by the political and 
religious hegemony of the Arabs, here reawakened. Although the 
Persians, from the beginning of *Abbasid rule on, had largely out- 
stripped the Arabs in the administration of the state as well as cul- 
turally, their achievements had nevertheless been of benefit tO' the 
latter, since the language of the Qur’an could no longer be expelled 
from public affairs any more than it could from literature. But here 
in rile east the Persians for the first time bethought themselves again 
of the dignity of their mother tongue. Alriiough the Persian landed 
aristocracy had never ceased the painstaking cultivation of the 
proud national memories in the sagas of kings and heroes, and no 
doubt the people also did not forget the art of poetry singing, the 
renewed fructification of thb spiritual heritage was reserved for the 
Samanid court. Under Nasr II there flourished Rudaki, the first 
Persian lyric poet of whom we have any detailed knowledge. Al- 
though his speech was not free from Arabic words and his metrical 
system, like that of all his successors, was modeled on riie Arabic, 
he preached a carefree, merry wisdom of life, inspired, despite the 
commandments of Islam, by love not only of women and of song 
but also of wine. Rudald was also the founder of ^e most fertile 
branch of Persian literature, the epic-didactic. He cast. into Per- 
sian verse the ancient and famous Indian book of fables, Kalilah 
and Dimnah, which the Sassanid emperor Qiosroes Nushirwan 
(SSi'Syp) had already had his personal physician Burzoe trans- 
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late into Middle Persian, and which under the first ‘Abbasids the 
Persian ibn-al-Muqaffa‘ had translated into Arabic, as weU as the 
story of Sindbad and the sevm wazirs. Under Alansur ibn-Nuh 
(961-976) the wazir Bal'ami translated Tabari’s great Arabic world 
history into Persian and so became the founder of Persian histori- 
ography, wWch was later to attain great heights. In strictly scientific 
fields, to be svire, Arabic retained its primacy here in the east also. 
Thus the famous philosopher and physician Ibn Sina (Avicenna), 
who began his career under the eighth Samanid, Nuh ibn-Mansur 
(976-997), used Arabic for his philosophic writings and his medical 
canon, which in the Middle Ages was also the basic book of medical 
science in Europe, and which dominated in Persia, until recently, 
the entire art of healing. 

At the Samanid court Arabic geography also attained its scientific 
zenith, although it is true the Arabs had long shown an interest in 
the description of countries, which had been encouraged in South 
Arabia particularly by pride in the advanced civilization of the 
country before Islam, as is shown in the description of Arabia writ- 
ten by al-Hamdani, who died in a San‘a prison in 945. By the ninth 
century the postal and information system which the Umayyads 
had borrowed from the Persian great kit^s and which was first 
properly elaborated by tlie ‘Abbasids, had already established a net- 
work of communications for the use of imperial functionaries. 
Books on the land tax were also concerned with imperial organiza- 
tion. In Baghdad, the center of contemporary world commerce, an 
interest developed in foreign countries, empires, and peoples, which 
was emphasized in the lost geography of the journalist al-Jaluz. At 
the court of the Samanid Isma’il (892-907) the wazir al-Jayhani 
wrote a bobk, also lost to us, which in connection with an account 
of taxation gave a description of neighboring countries. Then, as a 
sequel to an older Islamic atlas (based on an adaptation of Ptol- 
emy’s geography prepared by al-Khwarizmi before 846), Abu 2 Uyd 
al-Balkhi, in Isma‘il’s service in Balkh, wrote a cartographical work 
whidi was later adapted to conditions in the Fadmid empire, and 
was added to by a Spaniard to suit his ovm country. This was also 
die basis of the classic work of the Palestinian al-Muqaddasi, who in 
97S enlivened the cartograf^y by an degant literary text and by 
niaterial gathered from his own travels, about both die Samanid and 
the Fadmid domains. He was surpassed in breadth of vision by al- 
Mas'ndi, who died in Egypt in 946, and whose wanderlust had led 
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him by way of India as ^ as Ceylon and into the Chinese Sea; yet 
he r^arded get^raphy only as a groundwork for his broadly am- 
ceived works on history, unfortunately preserved only in excerpts. 

The Samanids finally met their end as the result of die same evil 
as tlw ‘Abbasids. Ute them th^ were reduced to dependency on 
the Turks as a sdll-unexhausted reservoir of recruits for their armies, 
all the more so since they had broad areas populated by Turks under 
thdr rule. As in Baghdad, so in the Samanid army dso, the Turks 
gradually penetrated into the officers* positions and froip there 
passed over into the civil administration, where they soon ^became 
dai^rous because of their highhandedness. The Samanid ‘Abd-al- 
Ma^ I (954-961) had appointed the former Turkish slave Mptigin 
as supreme commander in Khorasan, primarily with the inten^on of 
removing him from the capital, where he had become too powerful. 
After his master's death Alptigin Withdrew to Ghaznah in ffie Sulay- 
man Mountains in Afghanistan, where his father had previously 
been governor. He himself -died too early to become dangerous to 
tiie Samanids from tiiere. But his former slave, later his son-in-law, 
Subuktigin, soon drove out his other heirs and began extending his 
power by conquests in India. He first appropriated Bost in Sijistan. 
Its ruler had called on him for help gainst a usurper; when he 
failed to pay the tribute promised in reward for the services ren- 
dered him, he lost his throne entirely. Subukt%in*s campaigns were 
much more successful in India, where tiie disunity of the Rajputs 
cleared the way for him, and from where he brought back the rich- 
est spoils. In two victorious campaigns he compelled King Jaypal 
of the Punjab to tom over to h^ the important border area of 
Kabul, which controlled tiie passes into the rich Indian plain. Simnl- 
^taneously he won tiie fame of a champion of Itiam against tiie 
mfidels. 

Even at that time his right hand was his son Mahmud, to whom 
til* Samanid transferred ffie governorship of Khorasan in 994. In 
997; when Subuktigin died, he was first succeeded on the throne by 
his eldest son, Isma*!!, who, however, proved an incompetent spend- 
tiirift. Jana'il’s brother Mahmud tiioi demanded that he abdicate, 
and tiie fcdlowing year compelled him tp do so by force of arms. 
Seven nurnths al&er his father’s death Mahmud ascended the thnme 
as sultan. In the same year tiie Samamd Nuh also died; his successor, 
Manmr, was sin^y ordered 1^ Matoud to relinquitii the latter's 
<fid proving of Khorasan. But before it canw to tiiis, Mansur was 
Uin^ by a Turkish officer, and his brother ‘Abd-al-Malik was 
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laised to the thnme in his place. Now Mahmud could pose as the 
defender of the legidmacy pr^ciple; he drove dte rebel, togedier 
with his own new master, out of Balkh and diere set up his own 
residence. ‘Abd-al-Malik fled to Bukhara, where he feU into the 
hands of the Ilek khan of Turkestan and was taken away to 
Urgenj. The last of the Samanids, Muntasir, was killed around 
1004 after a number of unfortunate adventures. Mahmud, however, 
received from the Caliph the oflicial sanction his regime still lacked 
and the honorific name of Yamin-ad-Dawlah. 

Mahmud’s life was filled with incessant campaigning. He ad- 
vanced into India repeatedly; in 1001 he conquered ^bulistan, then 
Multan and Kashmir soon idterwards, and tried to supplant Brah- 
manism Islam everywhere. In 1006 he had to defend his posses- 
sions in ^e north against the Ildk khan, oa whom he inflicted a 
bloody defeat on the plain of Balkh. Directly afterward he went to 
India again; he subjugated the Punjab, and here his descendants 
maintained themselves in their capital at Lahore another hundred 
and fifty years. On his pillaging expeditions, however, he pressed 
far beyond the Ganges; in 1025 he concluded his conquests in India 
by the occupation of Gujerat. Meanwhile he had also extended his 
power in the north, and conquered Khwarizm in the east and 
Georgia in the west. In 1026 he had wrested Bayy from the Buyid 
Majd-ad-Dawlah and removed the latter himself to his capital at 
Ghaznah. 

But this crude soldier Mahmud was far from hostile to the arts of 
peace. He adorned Ghaznah with magnificent buildings, having the 
steps to his mosque and to his palace hewn out of the idol’s image 
from die Hindu Temple of Somnath in Gujerat, which he despoiled 
in 1026. Since the city became desolate after the fall of his dynasty, 
today there shrvive of his monuments only the minaret of his 
mosque and hk mausoleum, whose outer gates were removed to 
India in 1842 by the British on the mistaken assumpdon that du^ 
were also once part of die Temple of Somnath. But Mahmud could 
also bind scholia and poets to his court. During the last years of 
his life he had in his service the great scholar of the age and one of 
the greatest in the entire Islamic world, Abu-r-Rayhan Muhammad 
al-Biruni, who had followed him to Ghaznah in 1017 when Mahmud 
had absorbed die country of his former patnm the Khwarizm shah 
Ma’mun. From GhaZqah, Biruni made a number of voyages of study 
thro^^ conquered India. He learned Sanskrit from native scholars, 
whidi enabled him to study the rich sdentific and rel^ous litem- 
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tore of the Indians. After his youthful work on the duonolt^ of 
all pet^les, ivhich he composed in Juijan in 1000, in 1017 he bt^ut 
his famous book on India, which as a complete portrayal of an aUen 
cultural world is qmte unique in Arabic literature, and was also of 
great service t» European scholarship.* A Turk, Mahmud was de- 
voted to the Sunnah and so preferred Anbic literature to Persian, 
whose representatives were generally Shiites. He also persecuted 
other heretics, not only their most radical &i^ the IsmaHis, but 
also the scholastic theologians of A^lazilite tendency. It/is, to be 
sure, very questionable whether he understood mu^ of ||he book 
A]rYamAy in which ^Utbi, postmaster in Ganj-Rustak, glonfied his 
deeds, for this worit is one of the first examples of that revoltingly 
tasteless rhetorical style overburdened widi flowery imaged which 
during this age of decline penetrated from the writings of ^e Per- 
aan chanceries into Arabic historiography, and which has made the 
bonhast of the Orient so notorious. 

Mahmud had no understanding at all of the greatest Persian poet, 
the epicist Firdawsi, who was hh subject and vainly strove for his 
favor. The Iranian saga of kings and heroes had hitherto been 
handed down primarily tiy word of mouth. But its foundations had 
already been laid in the Middle Persian prose works which ibn-al- 
Muqaffa' had translated into Arabic and so made accessible to Arab 
historian^ in particular Tabari In 957 a high oflicial Abu Mansur 
al-Ma'maii, had four men rework this entire tradition into a neo- 
Persian prose book for Abu Mansur, the son of ‘Abd-ar-Razzaq, 
then ruler of Tus in Khorasan. The first attempt to give this ma- 
terial a form worthy of it was made by the poet Daqiql who lived 
at the court of the Samanid Nuh ibn-Mansur (976-997) but was 
killed by a kept boy when he had just completed about a thousand 
verses. Firdawsi of Tus took up his work around 990, when he 
was already sixty years old, and com|deted it eleven years later. 
SMmme (The Book of Kingf) in which we encounter the essence 
of the Persian epic style at tiie summit of its perfection, and whidi 
with all its routine displays the master hand of a poetic genius, was 
dedicated by him to the ruler of his country, die sultan Mahmud; 
in many places he praised him as the m^htkst apd most kindly of 
rulers. But the hoped-for reward failed to appear, only later did the 
Sultan give him a gift-a paltry one. Firdawsi’s receipt for this con- 

* (E. $aduv translated die duonology, London, 1879, and dw woric on 
India, 2 vek, Loudon, 1888, 1910.] 
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sisted of die mordant satire with which he prefaced his immortal 
work as a way of counteracting its eulogy of the Sulian. Then, in 
order to escape his sovereign’s wrath, he removed to the west, to 
the court of the Buyid Baha-ad-Dawlah in Baghdad, where he wrote 
the epic Yust^ and Zulaykha, which in scope approximates the Iliad; 
it still testifies to the rare freshness of spirit of this man in his ad- 
vanced seventies, diough with his long practice the verses flow 
easily from his poi and the work in the judgment of the Persians, 
also, falls diort of the Shahname. But the aging poet could no 
longer really acchmate himself to the quite different living condi- 
tions in ‘Iraq, and consequently returned to his native city after 
making certain of Mahmud’s foigiveness; he died there shordy 
after 1020. Firdawsi’s work, which, in perfect poetic form, encom- 
passes the oisemble of the mythical and historical memory <ff his 
people, and which, de^ite its range— about eight times greater than 
that of the Iliad— never falls into a stereotyped technique, has r^hdy 
been celebrated by the Persians as the greatest masterpiece of their 
literature; his style remained a model for die whole of the epic 
poetry of the Persians and later of the Turks. Because of this it was 
entirely appropriate that the people of Iran, awakened to a lively 
national consciousness under ^lah Riza Pehlevi, celebrated as a na- 
tional holiday the millennial jubilee of their greatest poet in 1934, 
thou^ foif lack of an established chronolc^cal tradition, the date, 
in fact, was somewhat arbitrarily chosen. 

Since the Buyids had proved incapable of curbing the anarchy 
which had erupted in the center of the empire, the Persians here 
also were soon entirely expelled by the Turks. Among the Udc 
khans in Turkestan and the sultans of Ghaznah a new sprang 
up which was destined to rule the oitire Near East. Around 970 the 
Ghuzz chieftain Seljuq had advanced, together wkh his tribe, from 
the fCirghiz Dieppe to Jand, where the Sayhiin-Syr Darya discharges 
into the Aral lake; md hter from there to Bukhara. The Ghxaz or 
pghmav who wore dho cdled Turkomans af^ dieir convenkm to 
Idlam, consthnted that gretf TuckMi ttSbal group whkh had 
founded the nor^hem Imigdom in the oxth century and since dien 
had been wmdcrmg haiEwesd. Aft» thdr eaay into the hlamic 
diese Tudb adtiaeed'tb the Sunnah, whose clear and scdier 
coEOett of bdkf was suhed to dietr sunple minds and was eishraced 
^vith aU the energy of their souls, itfll mi^poiled and oqiidde of en- 
tfausunn. Se^nq’s tr 3 >e then paiticqMted in flbe wars between the 
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Samanids and the Karakhanids, as they did later on in th(»e between 
the Ilek khans and the sultans of Ghaznah. But on their own account 
they also undertook raids which brot^ht diem as far west as Adhar- 
bayjan and 'Iraq. In 1040 Seljuq’s grandsons Tughril Beg Muham* 
mad and Q^hri Beg Da’ud sdso wrested Khorasan away from 
Alas'ud, die son and successor of Mahmud of Ghaznah, after their 
attempt to seize Samarqand and Bokhara had misfired. In Merv, 
Da’ud had his name recited in die Friday pnqrers; in Nishaptur, 
Toghrfi B^ his own. Since dynasdc quarrels soon broke out amcmg 
the Ghaznawids, the Seljuqs were able to expand thdr power at ^ 
expense of Ghaznah. They won over Khwarizm as well as Tabarj- 
stan, and in 1043 even "Persian ‘Iraq’’ (Media). It cost diem only a 
slight effort to put an end to the Buyid dynasty in Persia. Th^ con^ 
tinued moving their residence more and more to the west, first to 
Rayy and then to Isfahan. 

It is no wonder that the 'Abbasid caliph al-Ga’im ( 103 1-1075) 
sired this new ruler of die east as his protector instead of his Buyid 
guardian, who, moreover, had already been stripped of all his power 
by a Turkish officer called al-Basasiri. In 1055, udiile Tughril Beg. 
was waiting in Hulwan, the Caliph offered him the khutbah, the 
designation by name in the Friday s^ces, for Babylonia. Jhe last 
Buyid, al-Malik ar-Rahim, died in a Rayy dungeon in 1058. But 
the Selju^ were unable to deal with al-Basasiri so easily. He had 
fled to the north; and when Tughril Beg followed as far as Mimil, 
his stepbrother * Ibrahim ibn-Ind left him and returned to 'Iraq. It 
was only with the help of his nephew Alp Arslan, son of Da’ud, die 
ruler of Sijistan, that Tughril B^ succeeded in subduing Ibrahim, 
who on August 3, 1059, paid for his treachery with death. Al- 
Basasiri took advantage of this embarrassment by allying himself' 
with die ‘Uqaylid Quraydi ibn-Badran, an Arab prince, and occupy- 
ing undefend^ Bagdad. While die latter removed die Gali^di to 
Ana in Mesopotamia, al-Basasiri had the Fadmid Mustansir desig- 
nated in the Friday servkes. As soon as Tughril Beg’s hands were 
freed, he brot^ht ^ calijffi al-(2a’im bade to foghdad and received 
from him in return the hmioraiy title Kii^ of die Etbc and the 
West Alr'Basasiri fled to Wask aid was killed th»e at the bq[in- 
ning of 1060 in a batde wiffi the Sdjnq tro<^ 

*ln oomrut to other bfomiadoii, in the Sdjiiq Ustoty ^ Sadr-od-I^ 
al 4 hinym efited by M. k^l (Ldiote, 1933, p. 19) iw it eqpiesity designated 
M tbe ton ^ TogbiU's notner. 
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When Tng^ixil Beg died in 1063, he was succeeded by his nephew, 
Da’ud’s son Alp who during ^e hst years of his father’s life 

had already headed the r^ime in the latter’s territory. At first he 
had to break the reastance of some kinsmen who refused to recog- 
nize him. But he was soon able to extend die boundaries of ^ 
domain in all directions. In the east he subjugated the principality 
of Subran between Bost and Kabul; in the west he personally con- 
ducted the war against die Byzantines on a number of occasions, 
though without achieving any lasting success. On August 26, 1071, 
he d^eated the Byzantine emperor Romanus Diogenes at Malaskerd 
and mok him capdve; when freed, the latter was unable to put into 
effect the peace terms he had agreed to, rince in the meanwhile 
Michael VII had ascended the dirone. But Alp Arslan was able to 
wrest from die Fadmids their possesaons as far as Damascus. In 
December 1072, while in the mi^ of a campaign beyond the Oxus 
to win back the ancestral homeland of his house, he was assassinated 
by a rebel whom he wanted to put to death. 

He transferred the guardianship of his still-minor son Malikshah 
to the wazir Nizam-al-Mulk, who had already served his father as 
governor of Khorasan. This vice-regent— whose influence Malik- 
shah tried repeatedly, and unsuccessfully, to escape, although his 
own throne had previously been assured only through die defeat of 
rebellious kinsmen by the Wazir— had almost unlimited power. 
Nizam also determined policy vis-i-vis the Caliph, whose court he 
kept under supervision by officials friendly to him. In 1083, when 
he encountered resistance in this, he avenged himself by opposing 
the Caliph’s last direct vassal, the Marwanid ruler of Diyarbela, ai^ 
so reinforced his influence. Under Nizam-al-Mulk’s rule Persia and 
Babylonia enjoyed once again a period of a cotain prosperity, 
though the Wazir, or Atabeg, as he was called as guardian of the 
Sultan, owed his fame primarily to his patronage of theologians and 
scholars, for whom he made excellent provision by the foundit^ of 
institutes of learning, madrasahs, in all the important cities of the 
empire. There is evidence of such insdtutes in Persia from the end 
of the tenth century on, but they were specially encouraged by die 
Seljuq wazir, wdio erected the Nizam^aii nam^ afta* him fir% in 
Nidiqiur and then in Bt^dad between iio 6 $- 6 j. While Tt^^iril 
B^’s vrazir had sdU ardendy persecuted the Asfa’arite theolo^tts, 
tidiose deceased lea^, *Ali al-Ash’ari (i. 935), had been concerned 
with reconciling die dialectical mediod of the Mu’tazflites widi 
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ontuxioK diougbt; k «as precisely modem toideacy dbat was 
lavored by Nizamral-Mulk. 

Under his protection the last great theological thinker of Itiam, 
Ghazzali, accomplished his worl^ first at Nitiiapur, tiien at the 
Baghdad nizamiyah. In his youth he had made a deep study of tiie 
juridical-theological systems of the scholastics and given a account 
of them in a series of brilliant tmbooks. After tus patron Nizam-al- 
Mulk was killed in 1092 by the dagger <'bf a fanatical Isma'ilit 4 he 
studied the Isma'ili doctrines and wrote a number of polemics re- 
futing them. His work on this also led him. to a deeper study of 
philosophy. But in^ncne of the doctrinal systems he studied ^ith 
passionate zeal did he find any satisfaction in his quest for truth, stod 
in consequence he lapsed for a time into an acute skepticism, ror 
which he had shown an inclination ever since youtli. In this spiritual 
crisis he underwent a decisive religious experience; as the Prophet 
himself had once been aroused to his office by fear of an accounting 
on the Day of Judgment, so Ghazzali also was seized by questions 
concerning the salvation of his soul. In 1095 he consequently gave 
up his magnificent position in Baghdad for the free life of a wail- 
derer, in order to re-examine his beliefs altogether, tom between 
faith and reason. He became more and more attracted toward 
mysticism, which communicated to him the personal experience of 
religious certitude. He spent eleven years in tranquil seclusion, 
mostly in Syria, and wrote his work on the Revivification of the 
Sciences of Religion, wliich he published around the turn of the 
fifth century after the Hijrah (about iio 5 ). According to one tra- 
dition the Prophet is supposed to have promised his community a 
man at the beginning of every century who would revive their 
faith, and Ghazzali manifesdy felt this to be his mission. He per- 
formed the service of consistently applying the reconciliation of 
dialectics with dieology begun by al-Ash'ari, and of providing tiie 
doctrinal edifice of Islam with a new structure^based on the method 
of dialectics. At the insistence of the Seljuq sultan Muhammad, the 
brother pf Barkiyamq, who had come to the throne in 1 104, and hk 
wazir Fakhr-al-Mulk, ron of Nizanh-al-Mulk, he let hiihself be per- 
suaded to resume has public teaclung activities in Nishapur, but 
soon withdrew again to solkude in his native ci^ of Tus and theire 
dfod; at the ^ of only fifty-four, on December 19, 11 11. Al- 
titod^ his work was not always compteedy understood by his 
om«tBttqiofatie» 4 ndeed, the cutiiodox fanatics in ^ptin are even 
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supposed to have had his wridn^bumed-^evertheless it ^vas not 
lost to the future, and constitute a fertile element in the further 
ev<dution of Islam. 

Next to theology the exact sciences also aroused a lively interest 
in the Seljuq era. One of the Ghazzali’s later compatriots was the 
fiunous mathematician ‘Umar al-Khafyam, whose death probably took 
place in 1132. His algebra was the first to crown with success the 
attempt to solve cubic equations (of which he distinguished thirteen 
kinds) not only algebraically but geometrically. His reputation as 
mathematician caused the sultan Malikshah Jalal-ad-Din to charge 
him with a reform of the calendar; the Jalali^ era suggested 
him could not be put into practice, to be sure, though in precision 
it was superior to the Gregorian calendar. H& fame in Europe rests 
primarily on the witty Persian quatrains under his name, which, 
sometimes frivolously, sometimes profoundly, preached a carefree 
enjoyment of life and dissolved the foundations of Islam in a mystic 
pantheism; for years they have enjoyed great popularity in the 
Anglo-Saxon world through the poetic paraphrases by Fitzgerald, 
and they were also made known in Germany by the diplomat Fr. 
Rosen. Since many of these quatrains recur in the collections of 
other poets, for a long time there was doubt as to ‘Umar’s author- 
ship; now that his authentic theological and metaphysical writings 
have become known to us, the outlook represented in the quatrains 
can no longer be ascribed to him. 

While the Persians of this epoch wrestled with the most adviced 
problems of religion and science, an Arab created a work which 
once again encompassed all the nuances of Arabic speech. The 
narrative prose of the Arabs, which in pre-Islamic antiquity had 
depicted ^e petty struggles of Bedouin tribes in images rich in 
episodes but lacki^ coherence, demonstrated its skill dso in pic- 
turing the great events of die times of Islam’s conquests and the 
struggles for power within Islam. We have already seen that stimuU 
from the Iranian cultural milieu were indispensable, initially, for 
shaping these ephemeral inu^ into a continuous narrative for the 
in^>ertal annals. Under the Uma}ryads diere had already developed, 
in additkm to die accounts of raids and batdes, a constellation of 
narratives of famous lovers, the foundation of a body of short tales 
which yvas later biilliandy elaborated. But their cultivatipn genersdly 
was left to storytellers from among the people, since they appear^ 
tmworthy of die Ishors of serious-minded moi. Examples this 
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art have been transinitted only by philologists, who found them 
useful in explaining the poems they were handii^ down. Materials 
from the rich narrative literature of the Indians were also introduced 
into Islamic culture by Persians at an early period. But today all we 
know of innumerable works of this kind is their titles, preserved in 
a bfl>liophiie’s lists dating from the end of the tenth coitury; only 
a portion of this material has come down to us in the compilation of 
the Arabian Ni^ts, which did not tiri» until the thirteenth land 
fourteenth centuries. In the ninth century the pleasure in the word 
itself still overshadowed any interest in the actual construction of a 
literary work of art^ this is shown particularly by the writing^ of 
a journalist who died in Baghdad in 869, al-Jahi^ who even i^ a 
work of his old age, the Zoology ^ in spite of an unmistakable 
deavor to interest his readers in scientific questions, was incapable 
of elevating himself beyond a disorderly {filing up of details, and 
consequendy in itmumerable essays and books showed a S{>ecial 
preference for {minted anecdotes to depict classes and types of 
character in human society. Just as the individual verse was much 
more important to the ancient {met than its consistency with the 
qasidah, he and his audience also thought one single point more 
valuable than a well-constructed narrative. Pleasure in an apdy 
coined word had already develo{)ed the art of persuasive speech to 
great perfecdon even among the Bedouins. This rhetoric had also 
burgeoned in Middle Persian historical literature, which ibn-al- 
Muqaffa‘ made known to the Arabs. In religious discourse as well 
as in {mlidcal writings of the chanceries under the *Abbasids, and 
under die small dynasts par excellence, this art was lovingly culti- 
vated. In the hantk of the literary proletariat which grew up in the 
metro{mlises and in the milieux of the not always successfid offic^ 
seekers it descoided from this official sphere into a rhymed rhetoric 
which served die disciples of the philologists in their peregiiiutions 
from {fiace to place as a means of findii^ favor or at any rate a 
brief re^te in the siq>{mrt of some wealthy patron. These mendi- 
cants’ atklresses were called maqamahs^ a term used earlier for reli- 
gious sermons. As early as the second half of the tenth century 
Badi‘-a£>Zaman al-Hamadhani, a s{Kmger on petty Persian prints, 
had elevtted diis genre to literary dignity; hk “hero” gives ^e- 
wkness accounts, short and dramatically flowing in a alrillfa l xhyn^ 
prose, of the oqieriaices of a wanderii^ Utt^ateur. But \diile al- 
Hamadhani had retained the same form for an entirdy different 
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content, al>Hariii, who followed <in his footsteps some hundred 
years later, restricted himself to such genre scenes exclusively. In 
contrast to his predecessor, who had been able to depoid on his own 
experiences as a wanderer, al-Hariii was a well-to-do bourgeois 
who directed the court information bureau in his native city of 
Mashan, near Basra; he died there in 1122. His maqamahs, which 
relate the advoatures of Abu Zayd of Sam), had a great success. 
Though he fell short of his predecessor in imaginative power, he 
excelled him in the use of the hyper-artificial form which has re- 
mained characteristic of this genre ever since. His work found 
imitators in other literatures, such as the Spanish Jew Harm in 
Hebrew, and the metropolitan of Nisibis ‘Ebedyeshu* (d. 1318) in 
Syriac, and was given a most felicitous German paraphrase by 
Riickert in his V erwandhmgen des Abu Said von Serug. Down to 
the threshold of modem times Hariri’s maqamahs, together with die 
poems of Mutanabbi, have been regarded by the Arabs as the most 
perfect expression of their spirit. 

The shortcomings of the state administration of the Seljuq empire 
even under Kizam-al-Mulk’s regime were admitted by the latter 
himself in a remarkable treatise in Persian which he wrote, at die 
Sultan’s desire, not long before his death in 1092, but which was not 
published until twenty-two years later. Since the writer took en- 
tirely for granted a knowledge of prevailing conditions, we are not 
given a great deal of insight into the internal organization of the 
empire. He warned the Stdtan against the irresponsible influence of 
his personal friends on affairs of state, at the same time recommend- 
ii^ the restoration of the old institution obl^tii^ die postmasters 
to provide information (which, however, the Sultan’s father Alp 
Arslan had already rejected) and further control by secret agents. 
The law must have been in a parlous state: he warned against dde- 
gating trial decisions to a mamluk (slave) sent out by the court, who 
natu^y was always inclined to exploit such a commission by die 
extortion of disproportionately high fees; in diis we catch another 
glimpse of die degeneration of the old Turkish custom of havuig 
die administration of law ocercised by olGBcials appointed by die 
prince— though Nizam could not exmierate even the jurkUcally 
trained judges of an inclination to abuse their office. He warned, 
rightly, t^punst die accumulation of (Offices present even under the 
’Abbasids. In military affairs we are acquainted with the important 
fact that time were feudal troops in additkin to the mercenaries. 
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Nizam, who in general failed to take pains whh respect to historical 
inforaiation or understanding, was mistaken in r^ardii^ this tend- 
ency as somediing mtiiely novel. It had already bem in existence, 
after all, under the ‘Abbasids, even thou^ only as an abuse and an 
emergency measure. In the Ghaznawid state it is supposed to have 
been unknown, but for the. Turks in the west, particularly the 
Oananlis, it later constituted the foundation of the state structure. 
Furtiier, he recommended that mfeoffed property be delimited vidth 
precision and that it be held in fief for specified periods of tame. 
Shortly before his assassination Nizam al-Mulk added one nmie 
chapter to this memoir, warning the Sultan of the dangers threap 
ing his empire from the Isma'ilis. \ 

Malikshah also extended the boundaries of his empire. In 1089-ipo 
he subjugated Samarqand and Kashghar. Syria was taken away from 
the Fatimids entirely, and minor vassal principalities arose in Damas- 
cus and Jerusalem. His cousin Suleyman, the son of Kutlumish, 
went on to Asia Minor for conquest; later we shall deal with what 
happened to him. 

Under Malikshah’s reign an internal enemy of the empire arose 
which for a long time was the terror of the whole Near East. It 
was not without reason that Nizam-al-Mulk warned the Sultan of 
the machinations of the Shi'ite sects. The Shi'ah, in the beginniig' 
a purely dynastic party under whose banners the newly converted 
Muslims struggled against the primacy of the Arabs, had not infre- 
quently also served unscrupulous careerists as a mask for purely 
egotistic aims hostile to the government. Among the Shi'ite preach- 
ers wandering about the country seeking to win over the mob by 
promising them a mahdi to punish the injustice of the rulers, there 
emerged under Malikshah one Hasan Sabbah. Legend tells of his 
youthful friendship with Nizam al-Mulk and the great mathemai^ 
clan ‘Umar al-Khayyam. In Egypt he was won over to the doctrine 
of tiie Fatimids, and decided in favor of Nizar, the son of the Fati- 
mid caliph Mustansir. But Nizar failed to ascend the throne. Sab- 
btdi’s supporters were therefore also called Nizaris. In 1090 he turned 
up in Persia as their emissary. Witii a small band of followers he 
encamped in front of the mountain fortress of Alamut, “the Eagte’s 
Nest,’’ in the Rudhabar dstrict, sixty parasangs north of Qazwin,* 
md called upon the officer of Maliktiiah in command there to take 

*See W. Ivanow in Qeagrapbical Jourmi, 1931, LXXXVI, 38^5, and 
Cultwre Xn, 1938, 383-391. 
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the oat& of aU^^knce to Mostanar. When die officer refosed, he 
sdzed die fortress, which then became die seat of his power. In 
accordance widi Fatimid propaganda he built up his order in various 
degrees. While the narrowest circle of initiates professed a Hbertin- 
ism idikh n^ted any limitations by morality , or religion, their 
agents were trained m the severest fanatickm. The murder of an 
enemy of die true faidi designated by thnr master was presented 
to them as a work well plei^g to God, die execution of which 
would assure them of the jo]^ of Parad^ &ich murderers were 
called Fid^is, “the Self-Sacrfficers,” or HasMsbk (whence Assas> 
sins); those intoxicated by hashish, die narcotk ekment in hemp. 
The use of stimulants was widespread in n^rstic circles elsewhere 
as well; in the sixteenth century coffee was used for such purposes 
in South Arabia. Accordingly, what die Venetian world traveler 
Marco Polo reported who soim two hundred years later (1271 or 
1 272) passed dtfou^ the territory of Alamut, may be mere legend: 
namely, diat the fida'is, while intoxicated by hadiish, were placed 
in a section of the Alamut gardens fitted out as Paradise, 'with young 
women as hurls, in order to make the assastins amenable to the 
orders of the leader by giving them a foretaste of the pleasures 
awaiting diem in the hereafter. From Alamut the order succeeded 
in a short time in seizing odier castles in Persia and Syria as welL 
The atmn^pts of the Seljuq regime to suppress diem cdlapsed, and 
were answemd in 1092 by the assassination of Nizam>al>Mulk, al- 
though it is not entirely out of the question diat the Sidtan himself, 
who after coming of age grew weary of this minister’s omnipotence, 
knew about this plot. Less than two months later, however, he fol- 
lowed him to death himself. 

Bark^raruq, whom Malikshrii himself designated as hh successor 
on die throne, at first had to struggle for his rights against the 
mother of his four-year-old stepbrodier Mahmud and against his 
uncle Tutush, who was governor in Damascus. The cali|di Muqtadi, 
who had been prepared to recognize Mahmud, pai^ for this with 
his death aher Barkiyaruq’s final victory in 1092. The struggle with 
Tutudi lasted another year and did not come to an end until the 
latter was killed in a battle near Rayy in Peisk, after he had riready 
conquered Mesopotamia and compelled dw califdi Mustariiir in 
Baghdad to nominate him in the Friday prayers. But still other kins- 
men of Barkiyaroq’s came out against him. In Khorasan his uncle 
Arslan Arghun made himself indepmdent but was murdered by one 
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of his slaves in logS^ and the country reverted to die empire. In 
1099, however, Barkiyaruq’s brother Muhanunad, who ruled over 
Adharbayjan, rose against him and together with die third brodier 
Sanjar, not yet twenty years old, whom Barkiyaruq had appointed 
governor in Khorasan, drove him to flight into die mountains of 
Oamaghan after two unfortunate engagements. After numerous 
batdes of alternating fortunes, a peace was concluded in 1103 in 
which Barkiyaruq recognized Muhiunmad as independent and placed 
his brother Sanjar under him as governor of Khorasan. M[hen 
Barkiyaruq died, only one year later, leaving behind a minor 
Muhammad made himself sole ruler. \ 

Under Muhammad’s reign (1105-1118) the East enjoyed relative 
tranquillity once again. He took pains to eliminate die small paradm 
states which kept springing up in distant regions. In 1108 he de- 
feated the Arab chieftain Abu Sadaqah, of the banu Mazyad, who 
from Hillah near ancient Babylon had usurped authority over the 
Bedouin tribes of Mesopotamia. He could not, however, destroy 
the gravest cancer of his empire, the Assassins, although he had their 
fortresses razed in various places and in 1118 his troops even suj> 
rounded Alamut itself. But before this fortress surrendered Mii*- 
hammad himself died on April 18, at the age of thirty-seven, perhaps 
poisoned by some supporter of the Assassins. On heating of this 
his troops lifted the siege at once, since they no loiter knew to 
whom they owed allegiance. 

After Hasan Sabbah’s death (1124) his followers gained a foot- 
hold in Syria also, and on many occasions took a hand in the 
struggles with the Crusaders. In 1140 they seized the fortress of 
Ma^ad on the eastern slope of Jabd an-Nusayriyah; this was die 
residence of die Syrian subordinate of the Grand Master in Alamut, 
whom we shall encounter again as the Shaykh al-Jabal, **die Old 
Man of die Mountain,” an important factor in the Syrian contest 
for power. 

The Seljuq empire disint^nited very quicldy into its componeat 
elemoits. The princes of this house lost their power endrdy to their 
guardians, the atabegs, smne of whom created, by eflident admins 
istration, conditions which were tolerable in smaller' areas for t 
certain time. 
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4. IsUan in Spam aaid m North Africa 

In Spain also Islam had long since passed the zenith of its power. 
Under the last Umayyads the victorious wars against the Christians 
had been brought to a halt by the dissension between the Berbers 
and the Arabs, who here also were still ^Uc into Qays and Kalb. 
As their rule in Syria began to decline, about five hundred Arabs 
under the leaderriiip of Bal) ibn-Bishr had crossed from Africa into 
Spain and settled down in the military districts of Elvira and Jaen. 
‘Abd-ar-Rahman, *^e Falcon of the Quraysh,” grandson of the 
tenth Umayyad caliph, Hisham, had fled to North Africa from the 
‘Abbasids and found refuge at the court of the Rustamids at Tahert. 
Since no opportunity was offered there for witming a position 
worthy of his origin, he directed his gaze toward Spain, where the 
only support of the governor Yusuf ibn- Abd-ar-Rahman al-Fihri, 
who was out of touch with the center of the empire, was the leader 
of the Qays, as-Sumayl al>Kilabi. In concert with the clients of his 
house, the Umayyad prince landed on Spanish soil at Almunecar 
in September 755 and turned at once on the Governor. On May 15, 
756, he established his residence at Cordova and was rec(^;nized as 
emir. He succeeded in binding together the splintered forces of 
Islam and expanded his sphere of power in the struggle against the 
Christians, although his thirty-two-year reign (756-788) was filled 
with incessant w^are against insurrectionaries. Yusuf al-Fihri, the 
governor e]q>elled by him, attempted to regain COrdova and fell 
in battle in 759, near Toledo. South Arabs and Beibers kept 
coming up against the Umayyad. Charlemagne, the fomider of the 
powei^ Frankish empire, once took a hand in these wars: In Pader- 
bom, where he held a May festival in 777 after his victory over 
the Saxons, the Yemenite shaykh Sulayman al-*Arabi came to see 
him with some kiiomen of the emir Yusuf to ask for his help against 
the Umay3rads. Since Charlemagne thought it advisable to be on 
good terms with the risii^ power of Islam, and since ‘iUid-ar-Rah- 
man was appu^ndy represented to him as a usurper of legitimate 
rule, he prmnised the Spanirii emissaries his support. The army he 
was to send out through the Pyrenees was to be joined at once by 
Yimif, the governor of Barcelona, while Yteufs kinsmen, tc^ether 
widi their tribe, the Fflur, were to revolt against dw Uma3ryads in 
the southeast. But this uprising broke out prematurely and was beatm 
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<lo\m by die Yenm&es. What the Franks appeared before Sara* 
gossa in 778, the inhabitants refused all^iance to ‘Arabi, 'who was 
there, ai^ ihut the gates against the Christians. Daring the siege 
Charlemagne heard of a new Saxon revolt which had broken out 
behind his back, and as a result had to break off his Spanish enter- 
prise at once. On die way back through the Pyroiees die Basques 
inflicted die legendary defeat of the Roncevaux valley on his rear 
guard under Ruodand, margrave of the Breton coast. Direcdy s^er 
the Franks wididrew, ‘Abd-ar-Rahmah^ pressed nordi. In 78(| he 
added Sars^^ossa to the Cordova realm, though for only a short 
time, and subjugated the Basques. When ‘Abd-ar-Rahman died m 
788, he left his son Hisham a well-oiganized state based on a strctpg 
army; to be maintained for any length of time it required rulto 
udio were as ready as he was to risk everydiing for the maintenance 
of their power and shrink at nothing. Although his reckless energy 
had held down the germs of dissension rampant throughout the 
country, it had been unable to eradicate them. The Arab nobility 
accepted his hard hand only with reluctance, and the resistance 
of the new converts against the claims of the Muslim lords was 
already makii^ itself felt here in the west also. 

Nor could his successors deal 'widi the still-unconquered Chris- 
tian states of the peninsula so easily as had the founder of the 
d3masty. In Asturias a new spirit had appeared with Alfonso IPs 
accession to the throne. In all^ce with the Basques and the Franks 
of Aquitaine he succeeded in wresting Barcelona again from the 
third Umayyad, Hakam I, in 801 and even occupied Lisbon for a 
short time during a raid southward. In the interior of the country, 
Hakam, who succeeded to the throne when his father Hisham di^ 
in 798 after a re%n of only sevoi years, was oigt^ed in an incessant 
struggle for his kingdom, but showed die same energy as his grand- 
father in maintaining it. While the. A'wzal school of jurisprudence 
had hitherto prevail^ in Spain u in Syria, its place may have been 
takm even imder lus fathmr'by the doctrine of.Malik, which already 
dmninated aU of North Africa. Its represmtadves, die fuqaha (sin- 
gular, fegrib) had been distinguished frmn the first by a {Mrdcular 
Idd^ to dto law ami a fanatical andrkimi. Conieqaetr^ they took 
serious offense at Hdtam’s manr^ of life-devoid in die of 
his Syxim farebears, of any scrujdes-and t^iedier with the 
discontented nobility di^ on an mcttemmt ti^gamse hhn 

ammig the new cmiverts. Twice, in 805 and Sod, he had to su^iriess 
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iasomcdcHK in htt cajatal, Cordova. In Toledo the newly con- 
verted MnsUms had united widi their sdll-Ouistian countrymen 
into an indepenttent city govemmoit and defied the Emir. It was 
not until he sent out as governor *Amrus 3 >n-Yusuf, a convert 
blindly devoted to him, ^t he succeeded in subduing the city 
after luring its rulers into an ambush and butcfaeth^ them one and 
all on die edge of a grave in die court of his newly erected casde. 
Like the ‘At^asids, ‘Abd-ar-Rahman also had had to depoid on a 
bodyguard of foreign mercenaries for protecdon against the hatrM 
of his subjects. These foreigners were called “the Mutes.” Toward 
the end of Hakam’s reign there was another flare-up. In 817, incited 
by fanadcal fudjaha, die inhabitants of the southern suburb of Cor- 
dova on the left bank of the Guadalquivir attempted to storm the 
palace of the Emir. After his guard had massacred the rebels, he had 
the suburb razed to its foundations and exiled its inhabitants, about 
sixty thousand in number, from the land and scattered them. While 
a third of them setded down in Fez, where their quarter was still 
called “die Bank of the Spaniards” later on, the others went on to 
Egypt and first got a foothold in Alexandria; in alliance with other 
adventurers they held the city for ten years against the ‘Abbasid 
governors; after their subjugation they were removed to Crete. 

Under Hakam’s weak successor, ‘Abd-ar-Rahman II (822-852), 
Toledo again made itself pracdcally independent. In Cordova also 
new difliculdes were arismg for the regime because of the Christians, 
who hitherto had wdllingly submitted to the tolerant rule of the 
Muslims and had even been strongly influenced by the superior 
culture of Islam. Now, however, fanadcal zealots like the priest 
Eulogius were stirrii^ up their courage in die faith, so that- many 
Christians sought to attain a martyr’s kurels by maledkdon of die 
Prophet. In vain did a council called by the archbidiop Reccafred 
at die insdgadon of die Emir condemn diis wanton disdam for 
death; the influmce of the lower clergy embarrassed the govern- 
ment again and ^ain. The Enur was incapable of <^[^posing this with 
the same severity as his fadier. It k true that a certain faqih Yahya 
ilm-Yad^ a diKijde of Malik flm-Anas himsdtf, pitted a gteat role 
at hk court, but ^ legist was principalfy concerned with semiring 
supromcy in Spain for die. noster’s doctrines, llie Emir wu in- 
fluenced more by lus favorite wife Tarub md her prot^[^ the 
Spani^ eunuch Nasr, than by Ydiya. These two shared their m- 
fluence widi the musician Ziryab, a pi^il of Idiaq al-Mawdli, who 
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W8S seeking to escape his master's jealousy; by the time he reached 
Spain he was so famous that the Emir personally went to meet him 
in Cordova in 822. In a short time he not only set the tone at court 
in music, but also pricked the Emir’s ambition to vie with his Bagh> 
dad rival in opulent pleasure-seeking. Difficulties in the interior, 
which compelled the Emir to subjugate Merida and Toledo by 
force of arms, were still increasing when the Normans fell on Spain 
in 844 and occupied Seville. The EmiL-sent his court poet Y^hya 
ibn-al-Hakam al-Ghazal to negotiate a truce with ffie Nojtbnan 
leader, who had his residence on one of the Danish islandsi he 
brought back to Spain die first knowledge of the northern peoples. 

During a long reign ‘Abd-ar-Rahman’s successor, Muhanunaq I 
(852-886), who had been thoroughly trained in the fanatical spkit 
of the fuqaha, added fuel to the conflict between the two elements 
of the population by making even conciliatory minded Christians 
atone for the guilt of their fanatical fellow beUevers. In their need 
the especially harassed Christians of Toledo turned to the king of 
Leon, Ordono I, whose general, the count of Bierza, made a foray 
into Muslim territory in 854 and defeated the Emir’s troops at Wadi 
Salit (Guadacelete); although the damage was compensated by 
three serious defeats of the Toledans, Muhammad could not make 
up his mind to a lasting and effective siege of the city, and so it 
maintained its independence for another eighty years. Its example 
had an inspiring effect on the Christians in Cordova also. Although 
the wave of martyrdom came to a halt here with the death of 
Eulogius and Leocrida (859), the example of these witnesses of the 
faith continued to have an effect throughout die country. Twenty- 
four years later when Muhammad sued for a truce with Alfonso 
the Great, he had to deliver to him the remains of Eulogius, who 
meanwhile had been canonized. Since Muhammad was concerned 
with improving the state finances, enfeebled by the prodigality 
of his fadier, he went so far in his parsimony that he neglected to 
cate for the military defense of his realm. ~ln the struggle with 
Asturias and Navarre he therefore often found himself in straits. In 
Aragon the convert Musa and his sons asserted their independence, 
and in Badajoz another convert, ibn-Marwan, rose igainst the &nir 
in 875 in allkmce with Alfonso HI of Asturias. In the north the con- 
tradiction betweoi the Spanidi national consciousness and the alkm 
Arab rule overdiadowed the religious strife between Quisdanity 
and Islam to such ui extent that ibn-Marwui could conceive of 
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instituting a new mixture of bpth rel^ons for his people. The 
Spanish successes in the north a]k> had a provocative effect on the 
hitherto placid population of the south. In 884 in the Seprania 
Mountains between Ronda and Malaga the rraiegade ‘Umar ibn- 
Hafsun revolted against Umayyad rule and for years continued to 
hold out in his fortress of Bobastro even against Muhammad’s suc- 
cessor Mundhir, who had already combated him while crown 
prince. After a reign of only two years the latter was poisoned by 
his brother ‘Abdallah (888-912), who concluded an immediate peace 
with the rebels. 

He was constrained to this not by any lack of energy but by 
the insecurity prevailing throughout the realm. For a long time the 
great Arab landholders, like the Emir himself, had maintained huge 
corps of slaves whom they occasionally armed in order to fight out 
their feuds. One of the landholders, Qurayb ibn-Khaldun, had seized 
the entire region of Aljarafe with such troops shortly after ‘Ab- 
dallah’s accession to the throne; but after the converts in Seville, 
in alliance with the Berbers sealed in the surrounding mountains, 
renounced their allegiance to the Emir, Qurayb joined the Emir in 
defense of Arab supremacy and together they suppressed the Sevil- 
lians. But eight years later the Emir fell out with another Arab 
chieftain, Ibrahim ibn-Hajjaj; the latter eliminated Qurayb and 
allied himself with ibn-Hafsun. Since the feudal lords elsewhere 
were also showing themselves defiant of the Emir, he was com- 
pelled to cede Ibrahim the mastery of Seville even though Ibrahim 
was finally overpowered. Finally even the Christians in Cordova, 
imder the leadership of Count Servando, entered into an alliance 
with ibn-Hafsun, whereupon ‘Abdallah gathered his forces for a 
decisive blow. In 891 he attacked the rebel in his fortress Polei, 
soudi of Cordova, and forced him to fall back on Bobastro. Here 
ibn-Ha:kun injured his position still further by apostacizir^ to 
Owisdanity and thus alienating himself from his subjects, most of 
whom professed Islam entirely out of conviction, without his new 
fdlow believers’ being able to lend him any assistance. In incessant 
batdes ‘Abddlah attempted to foil his numerous opponents, and in 
S{Hte of some failures he eventually succeeded in fortifying the 
prestige of the r^ime. 

In October 912 whm ‘Abdallah died, he was succeeded by his 
grandsmi *M>d-ar-Rahman III, the son of Muhammad, whom 
‘Abdallah had had renwved. Tlie new emir became tihe most 
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ifn^namt %ani^ ^oler of die Umayyad house; during his re%n, 
which lasted almost fifty years (912-961), he first maiug^ to bxh^ 
to a conclurion the pacification of tlw country begun by his grand- 
father under such ^ormous difficulties, and then re-«stabliriied his 
prestige and influence abroad. In a short time hk energy and genrie- 
ness succeeded in tcstotmg the allegiance of the heaik of die Arab 
nobflity in the provinces of Jaen and Elvira, although ibn-Hafsun 
maintained his independence in mountains Serrania retreats uptil 
his death in 917. By the following year one of ibn-Hafsun’s 
Sulayman, had to give up the stru^le; another, Ja'far, attempt 
to save himself by embracing Islam again and was killed by 
Christian followers as a result. The youi^est son, Hafs, held o^ 
as long as 928 m Bobastro, the chief fortress, but then he also ha^ 
to capitulate. Most of the other fortresses had surrendered before; 
they were razed and the notables of the country transplanted to 
Cordova. In 930 Toledo alone was still independent, and even this 
ci^-repuhlk, which had how enjoyed its freedom for eighty years, 
was compelled to submit to the Emir after a siege of two years. In 
920-924 *M>d-ar-Rahman also repulsed King Ordono II of Leon,, 
who m alliance with Sancho of Navarre had pushed back the Mus- 
lims beyond Merida in the south and as far as Tudela and Valtierra 
in the north, and pursued them beyond the frontiers. 

While restoring the empire of his fathers in the interior, *iUxl-ar- 
Rahman had been attentive to the policy of the Fatimids, who at 
that time were attempting to expand theifpower in western North 
Africa as well as elsewhere. In 929, to oppose their claims, he as- 
sumed, like them, the title of Caliph and Commander of the Believ- 
ers, to refdace the designation Eiw borne by his forefadiers, and 
in aorordance wkh the habitual ceremonial of the Orient bestowed- 
mi himself the hmiorific name of an-Nasir li-Din Allah ('‘Helper 
toward the VicttHy of God’s Religion”). At the same time he 
cresued a iSbet to ward off any Fatimid attacks. In 93 1 he forestalled 
them by ooct^iyiEgr Ceuta in Morocco at the-eastem exit of the 
Straits of Gibr^ar. The petty rulers in die hinterland, who saw 
thcansdves threatemd by the Fadmkls, sought his protection at 
once, and so he was able to extend his power throughout Nmrth 
Airicaas&rasTaberttwychhaci been conquered 1 ^ the Fadmads in 908. 

Uce die *Ahtyddijt> fAhd-ayr-R;ihniaa also sot^it to protect his 
power 1^ a troop <ff ;for(%ii mercenaries made up of purchased 
tdavts. The Ttuks of the east had thrir cotmct^pm in in the 
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Saqdibahf the Slavs, which was name used for all the prisoners 
of war from all European countries. At this time a very lively slave 
trade, predominantly in Jewish hands, was flourishing in western 
Europe. Its victims were principally captives from the wars along 
the Slavic eastern marches of Germany who were sold into Spain 
by way of Fiance; Verdun was a principal center for the prepara- 
tion of eunuchs, who at that time were sought after in Spain also as 
harem servants, on the model of Baghdad. Other slaves were de- 
livered by Byzantium from the raids along the coasts of the Black 
Sea; but the Spanish pirates themselves also provided the market 
with slaves by forays on the French and Italian coasts. Like the 
Turks in Baghdad, the Saqalibah in Spain very often achieved wealth 
and prestige through the favor of their masters. ‘Abd-ar-Rahman 
considered them more reliable than the Arab noblemen who had 
often been sych a danger to his ancestors. Accordingly he occasion- 
ally even placed Saqalibah officers at the head of an entire army. 
Thus in 939 the Slav Najdah led the army the Caliph sent into ^e 
field against Ramiro II of Leon and his Navarrese allies. But this 
made the Arabs so indignant that their passive conduct in the Battle 
of Simanca resulted in die worst defeat of ‘Abd-ar-Rahman’s life. 
Toward the end of his reign he also subdued his Christian oppo- 
nents. Ramiro II had got into a feud with the count of Castile, and 
after his death his sons Ordono III and Sancho contended for the 
throne. Since Sancho was supported by the Castilians, Ordoiio con- 
cluded a peace with 'Abd-ar-Rahman and obligated himself to pay 
tribute. Sancho succeeded him in 955 and broke this treaty, but 
was driven out of his domain by his nephew and had to flee to die 
aging Queen Tota of Navarre. Together with her he appeared in 
Cordova personally to ask ‘Abd-ar-Rahman for help. This was given 
him in exchange for a series of border fortresses, and Muslim troops 
re-established him in his dominions. 

Under ‘Abd-ar-Rahman’s long reign, not marked by any further 
disturbances in the interior, Andalusia saw the burgeoning of die 
civilization which aroused the admiration of medieval Europe. Agri- 
culture and horticulture, trade and industry, all re^hed a flourishing 
stage. The Arabs cultii^ted grains and introduced in Spain the 
growing of date palms; the remains of dieir orchards are still found 
today in die palm grove of Elche in the south of Valencia province. 
Artisanship exceU^ particularly in metal and leather goods; down 
to die present day Cordovan leather Iub k^ alive the name of the 
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Andalusian oqpkal in die world maricet. The annual revenues from 
taxes and tolls during ‘Abd-ar~Rahman’s reign were calculated at 
6,245,000 dinars. A durd of dus is said to have covered current state 
expenditures; a third was deposited by the Caliph in his treasury, 
and the rest devoted to the buildings which give him a place worthy 
of the riKXt famous builders of Islam. 

The ruler’s chief concern here, as in the Orient, embraced the 
worthy construction of the mosque. In Qxrdova the first conquer- 
ors had been content with confiscating half the Christian cathedt 
of San Vincenzo for their worship. The first mosque was erecte 
by the founder of the Umayyad dynasty in 785-786. In tweb 
months the foundation of the building was completed; this hasd; 
led to the appropriation of columns from other churches, which\ 
were probably in ruins, and there was no particular concern about 
whether the capitals were suitable for the shafts or not. The Mus- 
lims also borrowed from the Visigothic architects the horseshoe 
arches which in alternating white and colored wedge-shaped stones 
and bricks connected the columns with each other and led up 
through a second nave floor to the originally richly carved and 
painted wooden ceiling. All his successors then set to work on the 
elaboration of the mosque. Hisham I erected the minaret; ‘Abd-ar- 
Rahman II lengthened the eleven aisles by seven arches each and 
added a second mihrab. Muhammad I set ofl the maqsurah as court 
loge through the use of a balustrade; 'Abdallah, who must have 
been particularly concerned about his safety, connected this loge 
by a covered walk with his palace, bordering the mosque on ^e 
west, so that, just as under the Umay)rads in ‘Iraq, the castle (qasr) 
of the emir and the mosque constituted a unit. ‘Abd-ar-Rahman 
III, the first to call himself caliph in Spain, in 951 replaced the 
minaret destroyed by an earriiquake with a munificent new struc- 
ture which was the model for ^e famous Giralda of Seville as well 
as for many other minarets in the west. His successor, Hakam II, 
extrad^ the eleven long airies by fourteen arches each, about a 
hundred meters southward, and instituted (according to an inscrip- 
ti<m in 965) a new mihrab, the still-existing eight-cornered chaj^ 
of ZanouTon wkh a cupola of a mussd-^hap^ fluted block of 
marble; as well as a new maqsurah of three rooms “whkdi constitute 
die architectonic culmmation of the robsque, with their crisscrossing 
arches, lobed arches, and the peculiar ribbed domes.” * The vice- 
* £. Dkz, Dk Ktmt* der idmukchen VSUur, p. 50. 
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regent al-Mansur finally added to the eleven loi^ dales still another 
eight with seven rows of columns. So the mosque numbered nineteen 
aisles with thirty-five columns each; the central nave leading up to 
the mihrab was in this way excluded from the principal axis. 

A high wall, between two and three meters h^h, crowned by 
battlements, surrounded the whole building, stretching in a rectangle 
from north to south. Mighty substructures were necessary, since the 
foundation ground sloped toward the river. Twenty-one doors, 
ornamented with wrought copper and today mostly filled in, led 
into the interior; the windows and blind vaulted niches at their ddes 
with tower-shaped buttresses articulate the fa9ade of the mosque. A 
few of these doors were reserved for won^ and led to the galleries 
built in for them between the roofs; the women’s loges 'o^erwise 
characteristic of the Byzantine churches were not taken over by 
Islam. The cour^ard, surrounded by galleries no longer in existence, 
which officials of ‘Abd-ar-Rahman III saw completed in 957, sur- 
rounded a cistern with pillars and vaults of hewn stone. Tliis pro- 
vided the faithful with water for the ritual ablutions before prayer. 

Under ‘Abd-ar-Rahman the capital was further ornamented by 
the architecture of magnificent secular structures known to us only 
from the description of historians. His principal work was the 
suburb az-Zahra, which he named in honor of a favorite slave. At 
the foot of the ‘Arus Mountain, about three Arabian miles north 
of Cordova, its construction was begun in 936. For twenty-five 
years ten thousand workers were occupied there. The city was 
Iniilt in three terraces on the slope of the mountain. The gardens 
lay below; in the center, the houses of the court functionaries; above 
them, the Caliph’s palace. The main hall consisted entirely of multi- 
colored marble and of gold. In the center tiiere shone a pearl, a gift 
of tile Byzantine emperor Leo. The eight doors rested on pillars 
of multicolored marble and crystaL under gilded arches of diony 
and ivory set with jewels. In the sleeping chamber of the Caliph 
there was a well-basin adorned with twelve animal images of red 
gold. The castle extended 2,700 cords from east to west and 1,500 
cords from nortii to soutii. The fifteen hundred doors were adorned 
with gilded iron and copper metalwork; the forty-three hundred 
coluimis had been import partly from Africa and paztiy from 
Frankitii territories. *Abd-af-llahn^’s successors were incaj^le of 
maintaining this prodigious structure. In the second half of the 
deventii century only a few portions of it were still standing, and 
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onfy a few heaps of refuse in so-called Old Cordova, a irale 
awiy from Cordova on the dopes of the Sierra, designate its former 
site. 

ITiis efflorescence of material culture was paralleled by that of the 
spirit. As for poetry, unfortunately we are better acquainted widi 
its development in ^e later era of political decline of Moslem Spain. 
We may presume that originally it supplied here, as in Syria, the 
traditional accompaniment of intertribsd f^uds: dilogies and satir^ 
At the court of the Umayyads, under the influence of the cob- 
temporary art of Baghdad, diere was a burgeoning of panegyric 
wallowing in grotesque flatteries. But as die Persians in the east ii^ 
vested the old forms of Bedouin poetry with new life, here di^ 
Spanish temperament affected them; the peculiar tenderness and\ 
profundity of emotion, that almost modern receptivity to the charms 
of nature and art and their portrayal with grace and indght, is 
manifestly, as already recognized by Count A. von Sdhack, a her- 
itage of the Iberian-Roman stock merely clothed in the language 
of the Arab conquerors. Of the sciences theology and philology 
were also soon zealously cultivated in Spain. The enslavement to 
tradition of the dominant Malikhe school saved Spain from the 
struggles concerning the form and the methods of study of the 
dogma which shook the spiritual world of Baghdad and die East. 
In contrast the interest for the past soon outstripped purely theo- 
logical speculation here. We shtffl see that mysticism was given its 
definidve expression, which eventually prevaUed in the east also. 

The merit of having aroused an interest in die problems of philos- 
ophy belongs to a Cordovan, ibn-Masarrah, who around 900* 
gathered around himself a group of disciples in a herminge on the 
dopes of the Sierra de Cordoba; since he became suspect of here^, 
he set out on a pilgrimage and did not return home until after tte 
accession of 'Abd-ar-Rahman IB. He resumed his teaching acdvities 
and died in 931. It is sdll imposs&le to determine how the pseudo- 
Empedoclean metaphysics grafted on to neo-Platonism came to his 
knowledge. The doctrine of emanadcm which derived the world 
from die piimordiaHy one God through intellect, the v^orld soul 
and nature, led him to the cmivicdon diat the hun^ soul must 
retrace this padi and that its fate thus is not sealed in death. Thb 
padi to perfection could best be trodden in a community, and in 

'The date 91s ^ven IW Asin Madoa ia the EneydepedSa of IsUm, Sup’‘ 
» lealfy that of *Al>d4r-Rditnan*s acceasion to die duooe. 
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nuny cities such groups arose on the model of Cordova, 

and held out in s|nte of ortiiodox persecutitm down to the thir* 
teendi century. 

Like the Persians in die east, nadves of Spain were ready to 
emphasize the virtues of their forebears as against die Arabs. Under 
‘Abd-ar-Rahman III this was dared even by a qadi, Abu Muhammad 
‘Abdallah ibn-Hasan, who was held in such esteem that the Caliph 
himself attended ^ lectures.* In 942 the study of philology was 
introduced in Cordova by al-Qali, v/ho had been bom in .^^enia 
and educated in Baghdad. Historiography, cultivated with great zeal 
in the Islamic east and in Spain as well, was almost exclusively an 
appendage of the court and consequently incapable of ever achieving 
impartiality in narration. Particular d^ence was devoted to the 
history of the Muslim conquest, given its classic expression by 
Muhammad ibn-al-Qutiyah (“the son of the Gothic woman"), a 
contemporary of al-Qali, and, as throughout the east, to the history 
of scholars and outstanding individuals. In medicine and the natural 
sciences an attempt was made to emancipate Spain from the tradi- 
tion of the Orient. ‘Abd-ar-Rahman 111 l^d a new translation of tiie 
therapeutic doctrines of Dioscorides made from a copy in Greek 
sent to him from Constantinople. His son Hakam II, an enthusiastic 
admirer of scholarship, collected a library of (reputedly) four hun- 
dred thousand volumes, for the perfection of which he maintained 
agents everywhere in the east. He also promoted the spread of 
Imowledge by founding twenty-seven schools in Cordova, with free 
instruction for the children of the destitute. 

Hakam II al-Mustansir-billah, during his reign which lasted only 
fifteen years (961-976), was able to enrich tiie heritage of his father 
in the interior and to make the realm secure against attempts of his 
Christian neighbors, who gradually all had to submit to him. 
Crippled by a stroke during the last years of his life, he had to leave 
the administration of government affairs mostly to his not particu- 
larly capable first wazir, Ja‘far al-Mushafi. ' 1 ^ chief minister in 
was known as the hajib; at tiie Umayyad court in Damascus 
t^ was the title of the chamberlain who r^Kulated the prince’s 
intercourse witii his subjects and was thus envied to acquire an 
influence on the conduct of affairs. In Africa the pressure csncted 
<m the ^wnitii domain by tiie Fatimids had become mudi fechlte' 

*G(^dsiiier, ia Zeitscbrift der Veumbm MorgaUndiscbm Getdbflutft, 
Sh <os- 
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after their removal to Egypt. But new difficulties arose out of die 
cladi between two great Berber groups of the Zenata, who were sub* 
dued by the Umayyads, and the Sanhaja, whose name still survives 
in Sen^l, die river which bounded their territory. By 940 one of 
their leaders, Ziri ibn-Manad, had established a firm center in Ashir 
soudi of Algiers; in 971, however, he lost his life in a batde with 
al-Hakam’s vassals. His son Bulukkin was entrusted by the Fadmid 



Mu*izz, after his transfer to Cairo, with the administradon of die 
African provinces and dieir capital, Qayrawam He avenged his 
father’s death by an attack on Umayyad territory which took him 
as far as Sijilmasah. In 973 he conquered Tlemsen and in 979 occu- 
pMd Fes and Siiihnasah. 

He had been endioldened to this by the condnuii^ confuskm of 
conditions in Spain. In 976 Halnun II had been succeeded by his sole 
surviving son Hiduun, Didio was only tm years old. His Basque 
mother, Aurora-Sidih, was his guardian, tc^gediffir with an Arab 
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nobleman, Muhanumd ibn-abi-^Amir al*Mansar. The latter had be> 
gun his career as steward of her 'estates and dmmgh her favor had 
risen to die position of finance minister; as such he had been able 
to moderate die heavy expenses of die troops %htii^ in Africa on 
special missions by skillful negotmdons widi ^e general Ghal 3 >, 
who later became his father-in-law. Soon after Hidiam’s ascension 
to die dirone, al-Mansor succeeded with the help of Ghalib, who 
governor of Medinaceli, in depriving die hajib Ja‘far al-Mushafi 
of hb position and in restricting the influence of die Saqalibah pre- 
torians, who were already playii^ a role in Cordova sinular to diat 
of the Turks in Baghdad. In alliance with the Caliph’s mother, 
whose lovtt he soon became, he was able to keep die young prince 
at a distance from afiairs by means of an exaltedly pious upbringii^. 
In 978 he started the construction of a new government chy before 
the gates of Cordova, al-Madinah az-Zahirah, which lapi^y bur- 
geoned into die seat of actual government. He did not shrink from 
buying the support of the still-influential fuqaha by destroyii^ all 
the secular books m Hakam IFs library when they accused him of 
philoso{fliical interests. He liquidated the former African policy, 
which merely incurred heavy expenses while bringit^ very lit^ 
into the country and imperiling its position, by reoining a firm 
hold only on Ceuta and lowing indigenous princes to nde in die 
hinterland as vassals of Cordova. It was only when the Idiisid ibn- 
Jannun attempted to renounce his fief obligations in 985 and restore 
his ancestral dominions that Mansur had him overthrown by his 
cousin and decapitated. In contrast he resumed a strong policy 
against the Christian states in die north. Breakup die opposition of 
father-in-law Ghalib, he reorganized the army, replacing die 
unrdiable Slavs by Berber and Christian mercenaries from Africa 
and northern Spain. So firm was his hold on the Christian merce- 
naries that he dued lead them again% fellow believers. A victorious 
campa^ against Leon won him the honorific tide of al-Mmsur- 
billah, but it was not until 987 that he decisivdy scdijogated the 
country. In 985, on his twenty-third caii^iaign, he took Barcelona 
by storm; ki 997 he destroyed the famous Christian holy place of 
pmkisula, Simtit^o de Compostella, down to the very tomb of 
die aposde. He transferred his ofiicx as hajib to his son *Abd-al-Malik 
m 991, and in 994 be assumed the princely titles of Sayyid and al- 
Malik ai-Karim C‘tbe Nc^le Kmg”), so that dw cali^ as in 
Baghdad, was restricted to his palace. On the way back from his 
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fif^-seomd campaign, in which he had conquered Csuiales, al-Man-* 
sur died, on August: lo, looz. 

His son *Abd*^-Malik at first was able to take his position uncon^ 
tested and continued his campaigns in northern Spain. But six years 
later he was poisoned at the instigation of his brotiier ‘Abd-ar-R^- 
man. The latter, the son of a daughter of Sancho of Navarre and 
therefore called Sanchuelo, was unwise enough to attempt to secure, 
throt^ a decree of Hisham, the succession to tiie throne in case of 
the Olibh’s d^th. After he had left the capital for a campa^ 
agsunst me Christians in Leon, an insurrection broke out agai^ 
die usurper behind his back. The Umayyads who were excluded 
horn the succession forced the caliph HUsham to relinquitii the 
throne in favor of his cousin Muhammad II, who assumed the nanie\ 
of al'Mahdi. When *Abd-ar-Rahman turned a^nst him, the hajib was 
id>andoned by his mercenaries and put to death before tine gates of 
tfaeci^. 

The new caliph had the vice-regent’s city al-Madinah az-Zahirah 
destroyed; and attempting to break the influence of the Berber 
mercenaries, who had been reinforced by many Sanhaja, one of the 
African groups previously hostile to the Spaniards, he struck them 
off the pay lists. But since he vras unable to sec any new troops 
against thc^ he was overthrown in the same year and replaced by 
a grandson of *Abd-ar-Rahnian m, Sulayman. The latter had led 
the Berbers in the battle against the Quistians in Calatrava and 
Guadalajara and then occupied Cordova. But al-Mahdi won tiie 
assistance of the general Wadih, in command in Medinaceli, and 
the cooms Raimund of Barcelona and Ermei^ol of Urgel. They 
defeated the Berbers brfore the gates of Cordova, and the unhappy 
cental atoned for the dissensitm of the preceodeis in being sacked 
by the victors. The Berbers, however, still controlled the surround- 
iof cmmtry, cuttii^ Cordova off from the outside woild. Accof d- 
there was a conspiracy m the cky againsc al-Mdidi, who was 
unequal to a tituationof this kind. He was killed in loio and Hisham 
n was raised to the throne i^am. But WadSh. was unable to make 
peace whh t^ Berbers cm his bdtalf either; ih^ finally fm:ced the 
Cordovans to renew tiieir alliance to Suhryman. Since he had to 
letvo aU power to the Berbers, the Qadovans finally tamed for hd^ 
to a former govemcu: of Cents, *Ali flm-Hanmud, a kinsman of the 
former Idri^ dynuiy of Morocco; btK he had hardly renwved 
Sukymui when he I^Htsdtf wm bvei^wii ly tite same fate. Thov 
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two more of his Idimnen entered on a contea for die power with 
no less chan seven Unuyyad pretenders. Sthce none of diem was 
able to assert himself die head of the city, after the fall of the last 
Umi^yad, Hisham III took over die government of Cordova, form- 
ing an aristocradc republic like the one formerly in Toledo. 

Mudim ^>ain was now tamed into a patchwork of petty states. 
In die south it was principally the Berbers, in die east die “Slavs” 
who snatched the power in individual cities. These pec^ principal- 
ities had only the disunity of the Christiaiis to thaiik for Islam’s 
ability tx> continue its hold on the peninsula. Of these small dynasdes 
only die ‘Abbadids of Seville deserve brief consideration. In this 
city, as in Oirdova after the disintegradon of the Umayyad caliph- 
ate, the patricians had taken power. A brother of the ‘ Alid pretender 
of Cordova, Qasim ibn-Hammud, had consolidated his posidon in 
Malaga and attempted to extend his rule over Seville as well. But 
here the qadi Muhammad, of the South Arab family of ‘Abbad, led 
the struggle for the freedom of his nadve city, and although he bore 
only the dde of qadi, he succeeded in handh^ down his power to 
his progeny. He himself had already overthrown a series of the 
ne^hboring petty princes. His son *Abbad, who succeeded him in 
1042, continued this policy with success. While his father had sdll 
thought it necessary to authendcate his rule dirough recognition 
by an ostensible Umayyad, Hisham, after Muhammad’s death 
‘Abbad felt himself sufficiendy powerful to accept the oadi of 
allegiance under the reigning name of Mu'tadid. He rid himself of 
all his opponents with needless cruelty. By dcillful negotiations he 
warded off the blows of King Ferdinand I of Castile and Leon, who 
had energedcally resumed the struggle against the Mudims. By die 
dme he died in 1069 he was already able to leave his son Muhammad 
al-Mu'tamid in control of almost the entire southwest of the penin- 
sula. In 1071 Mu’tamid succeeded in conquering Cordova as well, 
but lost it three years later to a pretender supported by die prince 
of Toledo. Just as al-Mu‘tamid himself, when a diirteen-year-old, 
had led an army in the service of his father, so his own stm ‘Abbad 
was installed as governor in Cordova, where he lost his life. Mu - 
tamid was unable to avenge his death until 1078, whm he trained 
Cordova and seized from the {«mce of Toledo dM soudiem portion 
of his territory. While ‘AbtMid had sdll bem able to purchase peace 
for hinself from the ruler of Casdle by payment of a tribute, Mu‘- 
tamsd soon saw hk domakis in^ieriled by the latter’s ambtdous 
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successor, Alfonso VI. In 1080 the Castilian moved on Toledo, 
which he was able to cbnquer, however, only after a five-year siege. 
But in 1082 he raided al-Mu^tamid’s territoiy in order to avenge an 
insult to his Jewish tribute collector, and pressed as far as Taiifa. 
After die fall of Toledo, Alfonso demanded die return of die ter- 
ritories Mu'tamid had wrested from the princes of die ci^. To 
escape the Christian peril, Mu*tamid, together widi other Muslim 
princes of Spain, turned for aid to the Almoravids in North Africa, 
of whose rise we shall soon give an account. He and his comrades 
had to pay dearly for this help. After the victory over die Christi^ 
they were all dethroned, one after anodier. Mu'tamid \ras takenlto 
Africa and died a prisoner at Aghmat in Morocco in 1095. \ 

This time of deepest political degradation for the Spanish Muslin^ 
still bore a rich cultural harvest. TTie more restricted the power df 
the city princes, the readier they were to increase the luster of their 
courts by generosity to the poets who glorified their deeds on the 
model of the eulogy long since rigid in form. Under al-Mansur die 
greatest master of this profession flourished in Cordova, Ahmad 
flin-Darraj d-Qastali, whose skillful pen also played a political role. 
Spain had long since followed the Oriental custom of casting the 
state documents exchanged among the princes in as artistic a form; 
as possible. His somewhat younger contemporary, ibn-Shahid, 
whose deafness excluded him from attendance at court, nevertheless 
won great prestige through his gay and witty verses; he composed a 
remarkable episde in criticism of the art of his contemporaries and 
dieir predecessors in the form of an account of a journey through 
a valley df spirits. This form, a journey into the beyond, was bor- 
rowed some twenty years later by a poet in Syria, Abu- 1 - Ala al- 
Ma‘arri, as a means of passing in review all the most 
poets in Islam. For a time after the fall of the Umayyads the poet 
ibn-Zaydun gained a certain influence in the aristocratic republic of 
Cordova. A love affair with the poetess al-Walladah, of Umayyad 
blood, involved him in a literary feud with a rit^ ibn-Abdus, the 
chief minister of tite city governor ibn-Jahwar. Although a letter 
re^dete with hktorical allusions, addressed to his rival whom he laid 
open ti> public lau^ter, did indeed bring him great fama, Jt also 
cost him die loss of his freedom, since his adversary pmr 'hiin under 
susjHcion of being an Umayyad partisan. After manag ing to 
from the prison Iw had to avoid his native city for a long tinw and 
cotfld <mly return afterdie deadi of ibnrjdiwar. The latter’s son took 
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him into his service^ and as his ambassador fl>n-Zaydiin acquired an 
intimate knowledge of all the nmor courts. As a result, falling intn 
disfavor again in Cordova, he' was given a hospitable reception hi 
Seville by die ‘Abbadid ruler Mu'tadid; he also maintained his po- 
sidon widi the latter’s son Mu’tamid, to whom he was of great 
service during the conquest of Cordova. Like Hariri's maqamahs 
in the east a hdf century later, his wit^ but basically trivial episdes 
represent a final endeavor of the Arab spirit to find an appropriate 
form of eiqiression outside convendonal poetry. In adroitness of 
form he was excelled by his rival at Mu'tamid’s court, ibn-’Ammar, 
who had installed himself in the prince’s favor when as his father's 
governor he held court in Silves. When ibn-Zaydun threatened to 
overshadow him by his services in the conquest of Cordova, he 
utilized the pretext of a Jewish revolt to have him sent back to 
Seville to quell it, and diere ibn-Zaydun died shordy afterward. 
Ibn- Ammar eventually allowed himself to be carried away by his 
ambition. In Murcia, which he had subjugated, he declared himself 
independent, which cost him his head in 1086. How great was the 
attraction exercised by Arabic literature on the Berbers, in spite of 
their tendency to assert their national character, is shown by die 
story of the rulers of Badajoz, die Aftasids. Their ancestor was one 
of ^e Berber mercenaries Mansur had brought into Spain. In 1022 
one of his descendants succeeded the prince he had served as wazir, 
and then, according to the custom of the age, claimed an Arab 
genealogy for himself; his son al-Muzaffar, who succeeded him in 
1045, turned aside from politics, after yielding to Ferdinand I with- 
out opposition, to seek literary fame as the writer of an entertain- 
ing book. The poet ibn-‘Abdun was court secretary to his son 'Umar 
al-Mutawakkil, who after his brother Yahya’s deadi in 1081 re- 
established his control of the ancestral domain until he lost it to die 
Almoravids in 1094. Ibn-‘Abdun’s elegy on the fall of this house, 
rich in historical allusions to the similar fate of other dynasties since 
Darius, has given the Aftasids in Arabic literature a fame entirely 
undeserved. 

All these poets, and die endless multitude of their colleagues vdio 
generally had to be satisfied with much more meager rewards, clui^ 
tenaciously to the classic forms of poetry and its language, which 
had long since lost any trace of life. But die influence of die new 
converts of Spanish descent was nevertheless so great as to have an 
effect (m literature also. At the court of the Umayyad ‘Abdallah 
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(SM^iz) tiie blind poet al>Maqadd«m nl^abzi had ihred bretdc 
dinn^h the monotonous qasidf^ form b^r dividing it up into 
stanzas; since in dais he used die ccdloqoial lai^fui^ permeated by 
^panidi elements, it may be assumed he also imitat^ indigenotn 
models in die stanza form. The' success of this innovadon “was so 
great that even a litterateur like ibn-'Abd-Rabbihi, who was hailed 
as die first great poet of the west and who in his Necklace ccunposed 
a work of entertunment entirely ded to the severest canons of the 
eastern tradition, and the first great poet of Spain, ar-Ramadi, u^o 
lived through the fall of the Umayyads' iind as a pupil of the gi^t 
philologist al-Qali had a mastery of all the niceties of the Amic 
dassks, both devoted themselves eageriy to this popular artistic 
exercise. A second poetic form, originally native to Spain, the genl^ 
of the zajdy which was no longer controlled by quantity but b^ 
accent, was then introduced into literature by ibn-Quzman, who i^ 
said to have served in his youth the last Aftasid of Badajoz. His 
country’s unhappy state, soon to be discussed, denied him external 
successes such as those previously offered by the small princely 
courts. A minstrel who had to make his art more attractive throi^ 
that of a monkey, he wandered around the country as a mendicant 
poet until in his old age he landed in the service of a mosque ini 
Cordova. He had to adapt himself to the baser instincts of his audi- 
ence by a homosexual eroticism. So ended an art which had once 
come to great blossoming in Spain. Even under the ‘Abbasids love 
poetry, which in early Arab times had been bound down to con- 
ventiotud forms, had blossomed forth. While the harem hampered 
association with free women, life with its slave girls, singing girls, 
and courtesans offered an opportunity all the greater for the culti- 
vation of sentiment. 'Even pious theoltgians were not ashamed of 
such emotions, going so far as to work them into a kind of system. 
In Baghdad, Da’ud ibn-*Ali (d. 884) had founded a new doctrinal 
scheme, which rejected all speculation even more rigorously than 
the Hanbalites and recognized the validity only of the pure literal 
SOM of tile Qur’anic text and of traditkm, in consequence of which 
his pupils were called Zahirites (literalists) in contrast to tiie Batin- 
ites. Hk uaa Muhammad, who succee^d his fatiier as l^d of the 
school when barely sixteen years old, in his youtii dinqiqsed a 
poetic anthology whose first part, the cmly (me now extant, is dedi- 
cated to love, with an analysis of its eiqizesskui in poetry. A Spaniard 
ibn^Hazm, of the same school, in his youth also wrote a work which 
offers a detaUed invest^tion of all amorous desires and their con- 
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ccunitsQC plienomem, iDastrsoied by poetical passages, for the most 
pan frmii his own pm.* Here we find fully developed all those 
themes whidb Iner became corr&ic in the Occident m the poetry of 
^ ^Dven$al trodbadoots and the Gdnmn Minneasgers; a Span- 
iSb Sofiueiice on their an remains very probable, evm it will 

no never be pos 3 >le to trace the channels throt^ which k 
was tranankced, via die north of the Iberian peninsula, since onr 
knowlec^e of the civilization of die north in those dap is too re> 
sccicted. 

Sdmdfic research developed even more freely in Spain than 
poetry; unlike die laner, it did not depend so gready on princely 
favor and was scarcdy hampered by the constandy weakenii^ au- 
diorides. One of its most brilliant representatives is ibn-Hazm, fust 
mentkmed. Bom in Cordova in 994, the great-grandson erf a Span- 
ish convert to Islam of Gothic or (^to-Iberian descent and the sem 
of a wazir of die hajib al-Mmsur, he passed his youth on the estate 
of his &mily at Manta Lisham in the Niebla district, devoted, besides 
his scientific training, to the pursuit of love and of love poetry. The 
fall of the Amirids (Mansur’s house) put an abrupt end to the ^len- 
der of his family. At first the civil war, which ruined its fortunes, 
drove him to Almeiia, but after Sulayman’s fall he became suspect 
of Umayyad machinadons and was exiled after several months under 
arrest, hi Valencia he served the Umayyad ‘Abd-aivRahman IV, 
for a diort time maintained his calip^te there. In 1018 he was 
able to recom to his midve city, and there, arotmd the turn of die 
years 1013-24, for sevoi happy weeks he once again served an 
Umayyad, *Abd-ar-IUhinan V, as wamr. In 1027 we find him in 
JattvB, udiere he ended his youdi with die conqiosidon of his above- 
mentkwed treatise on love. Soon afterward he began his great 
re%iou8-hisu>rical work,. the first of its kmd in world literature: 
The Decision on the Reti^om, HeterodoxhSf md Sects, in whidi 
he ndijeceed not t»Iy die various ieadmdes of Islam but also 
Judaism and Oiri^aani^ to acute andlysis. TThoi^ in die b^m- 
nmg he had joined the Si^'kes, who in Cordova were pa tr o n ke d 
by ^Abd-aivlldimu ID as a bidwaric ^amst dm aadwdon of the 
Miil&ke fui|Slni, he now turned to die Zahkkes, the In^^aci^ 
chiB^pimia of tite foundjuions td ptmidve Idam; m concert with 
them 1^ cook the ^U1 i^pdnst Adi'arto d^praatism as wi^ as 
i^^aiiiat w^rsdeism, ■»«*«»• cuhs, and sv^msddaii. We have no predae 

*Vhki Ske of the Bovti tr. A ttah, 1951.I 
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infomatton idxntt he did durii^ the seccmd half of his life, in 
mdiich he ivxote s great nmnbn of othor historical and theological 
wodcs. In the diaos of die ^poch he was nnd>le to gather a school 
arotmd himself, hi die decade 1038-1048 he found refine with the 
governor of the island of Majorca, from which a fanatical Malikite 
drove him out as the result of a dispute. He wm able to live out the 
evcnii^ of his life, at any rate, on his ancettral estate, where he 
died in 1064. While he had been unable to win any support for his 
doctrine, nevertheless it had provocative and stimulating effects as 
against the petrifaction of religious life hi Spain. 1 

Affloi^ the Greek sciences medicine was regarded most higmy 
at the princely courts of Spain, as in the east. Abu-l-Qasim az- 
Zahrawi (Abulcasis of the Latins)— from az-Zahra, the caliph’s sttf>- 
urb of Cordova-who died around 1023, wrote an account of the 
whole rai^ of medicine; posterity r^arded with particular esteem 
the section on stu^ery, with its ‘detailed description of instruments, 
which was translated into Latin in the fifteen^ centu^ and ^>read 
in numerous printings. 

In this cultural life the Jews also took a lively part. They had 
been widely scattered among the Visigoths throughout the peninsula 
and had served the Christian princes as financial officials. In the 
same way *Abd-ar-Rahman III made his Jewish physician, Hasdai 
fi>n-Shaprut, his financial minister. Under the Berber prince Habbus 
who around 1024 assumed the rule of Granada given up by his 
uncle Zawi ibn-Ziri, and ruled imtil 1038, a Jew, Samuel Naghdalah, 
even filled the office of wazir. Accordk^Iy, the Jewish community, 
very numerous here since ancient times, bestowed on him for their 
part die Jewirii princely tide of Nagid. It is true diat the work by 
which he reught literary fame was concerned exclusively with the 
field of Jewish lore, wluch in Spain at diat time devoted pardcular 
attendcm to laripiage study after the example of die Arabs. Solomon 
ibn-Gabirol, for a time patrooized by Samtwl, owes his fame among 
Jews to his Hebrew poems, which show clearly the influmce of 
Arabic poetry. But he also made a deep study of the philosophy 
of ffnv-Mamtrah, givmg an account of it in hishook The Source of 
L^e^ which in the latin transladcm by the baptized Jew, John 
H^ialenm of Toledo, also made his name, generally distort^ into 
AvmdiMKd or Avkdiron, famous amoi^ Occidental scholast^ To 
be sure, these was no buck of setbacks for die Jews in Spain. Hie 
revolt which bredee out agamst diem in SeviUe, and which dw poo: 
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llm^ychiii was supposed to quell, has already been moitiotted. 
Under the Almorav^ dieir position became so difficult that the 
fatl^r of the famous ]dt3r»ckn and philosopher Aldmonides left 
Cordova around 1150, going first to Africa and thm to Palestine; 
die son found a penmnent abode for his activities in Egypt. 


Meanwhile in northwest Africa, whose various petty states had 
hitherto been influenced partly by Spain and partly by Algeria, a 
movement was brewing which was destined to rule the entire west- 
ern section of the Islamic world. Although in appearance the Berber 
tribes of the Sahara had been converted to Islam from die ninth 
century on, their religious training was still on a very k>w wvel. 
In the Bargwata tribe we even meet, as late as die first quart^ of 
the second c«itury of the Hijndi; in place of Allah the god Ba^^ 
known to us from Roman insctiptions in North Africa. Down n> 
the present day tribes may be found in North Africa whkh profess 
Islam only in name, but in reali^ have remained entirely faidiful 
to the religion and customs of their forebears. It is true ^t ev«y 
worid rd^on had to make concessions to the reli^us feeliigs of 
die new converts; even in Egypt and Syria, where Christianity had 
already broken the ground for Islam, remnants of ancient pagian 
populu belief survived in the cult of saints and in some holiday 
customs. The efforts made by new converts in all Islamic countries 
to wrest for themselves the political and social equality initially 
denied them by the Arabs were particularly lively in No^ Africa. 
The democmtic ^irit of the Berbers was least inclined to submit 
to the Arabs. Almoft from the beginnii^, in consequence, we en- 
counter on African soil movemmts of revolt, which klamic hk- 


torians ascrffie to the.Kharijites; that the latter found sudbi willing 
ears is an indication of the reaction of the Bedier national qpirit 
igainst the domination of the first-bom of Idam. But in cmssequenw 
any preacher vdio made an appeal to tltiB natkmal fediogs of the 
Berbers md summcmed them to reastance against die ruli^ powers 
could slao counts diundaat su^mrt. 

In dm Lamnma tribe, of the greM Sarffiaja group which tented 
smdhwiid fur as Senegal and had scbjigated ^ surrounduig 
Negro f!M|des^ Yatya ibn-Ibrdtim al-J«ldali succeed^ in dbvating 
himsetf to the l e ad e i ^ p after die dd trffid l^pfom had collapsed 
hi aasist^. hi 1048-49 the chkhain ludi made the {id^grimi^ and 
beictmmcmiviDoed of ffie need for the fakh m Ms pei^le. 
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On the journey back, at Naffis, in the r^km later known as Mar- 
rakush, he won over the learned theologian ‘Abdallah ibn-Yasin al- 
Juzuli, so that the latter moved 'on widi him to work among his 
people as a teacher of the pure faith. Since in the beginning at any 
rate his preaching aroused little response, the imster withdrew with 
a few devoted followers to an island in the Sen^l and founded 
a ribat, that is, an outpost for the struggle against die infidels and 
nmultaneously a settlement for exercises in meditation. His at- 
tempts at reform were directed not only against abuses in private 
life but primarily against those in the state, such as, for instance, 
excessively high taxation. In ten years the number of his followers 
had already grown to such an extent that he could summon them 
against the princes on the nordiem edge of the desert. The military 
command of his Murabitun, the Almoravides, as the Spaniards 
called them, was left by ibn-Yasin to the chieftain Yahya, and after 
the latter’s death in 1056 to his brother Abu Bakr and his nephew 
Yusuf ibn-Tashfin; Zaynab, the widow of the prince of Aghmat 
after die conquest of his city, became the wife of Abu Ba^ and 
played a decisive role in the reigns of Abu Bakr and Yusuf. In 1059, 
after ibn-Yasin had died in a battle against the Berber tribe of the 
Bargwata on the Atlantic coast, who followed a prophet of their 
own and were considered infidels, the two army heads also took 
over the government. Since dissension had arisen among die tribal 
kinsfolk who had remained behind in the south, they fell apart. Abu 
Bakr returned to the Sahara to restore peace; his nephew, to whom 
he relinquished his wife, continued the conquests in the north. In 
1062 he founded a new residence in Marrakush (Morocco), and in 
1068 he took Fez, in 1078 Tangier, and in 1080-82 extended his 
authority as far as the region of Algiers. When Abu Bakr made an- 
other attenqit to enforce his power in the north also, ibn-Tashfin 
resolutely set him on the road back into the Sahara; Abu Bakr died 
there in 1087, and his nephew was now supreme ruler of the Al- 
rooravids from the northern coast of Africa down to Senegal. 

The Fadmid vassal state in North Africa, already enfeebled by 
its partition between the Zirids in Tunis and the HammtHlids in 
Algeria, had lost its valuable dominions on the islands of the Medi- 
tenanean to the Qiristians. Hie unscrupulousness of die Fatimid 
Mustansir had then further hastened die colhqise of these le^ns. 
For more than a c«ituiy there had been setd^ in Egypt, together 
with other Ardi tribes, the Bedouin groups of the GQlid and Si^ym, 
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eqiecially notorious for their savagery. The caliph al-Aziz, after 
heavy fighting, had forced than back from the delta into upper 
Egypt. Here they got in touch with the Qarmatians and became a 
menace to the Fatimid caliphate. In order to be rid of them Mustan- 
sir sent them to Qayrawan in 1052, to have them seek new head- 
quarters for themselves in North Africa. By this he intended at the 
same time to punish the Zirid al-Mu'izz ibn-Badis, who had seceded 
from his authority and even renounced the Shi'ite profession in his 
territories. The Bedouins devastated the flatlands, so that the Zirid 
was restricted to his residence at al-Mahdiyah while in the other 
cities aristocratic republics developed. The formerly flourishing 
culture of the land was thoroughly destroyed by the intruders, land 
so they paved the way for the success of the Almoravids. \ 

In Spain meanwhile King Alfonso VI of Castile-Leon had eder- 
getically exploited the weaknesses of the petty Islamic states. After 
the fall of Toledo the ‘Abbasid Mu'tamid of Seville saw himself 
threatened directly; accordingly, in concert with his nearest neigh- 
bors, the princes of Badajoz and Granada, he sent an embas^ 
consisting of the qadis of their principal cities to Yusuf ibn-Tashfin 
with the plea that he send them an army for aid against the Chris- 
tians. Since Yusuf had just settled accounts with the Hammudids by 
taking Ceuta, he was prepared for this, merely requesting that he be 
left Algeciras as a point of support, while otherwise promising to 
respect the possessions of his dlies. Since the emissaries lacked au- 
thority for such a concession, he dismissed them without a conclu- 
sive answer. Supported by a jatwa (opinion) of his fuqaha which 
declared that the occupation of Algeciras for the struggle against 
the CSuistians was adndssible even against the wishes of its lawful 
rulers, he sent a fleet there in 1086, which ar-Radi, the son and 
governor of Mu'tamid, did not dare reast. Soon afterward Yusuf 
himself embarked for there and after appropriately developii^ his 
point of sufqiort advanced against Seville, where Mu*tanud, tog^er 
widi ne^hboring princes, hund)ly received him. On the news of 
his a|q>earance Alfonso had given up the~siege of Saragossa and 
advan^ toward him as far as the region around Badajoz. At Zal- 
laqah (Sacralias) on October 23, after Alfonso had rejected the 
propo^ that he submit, a batrie took place which ended with a 
fltevastatmg defeat for the Chrhtians. In consequence Alfonso felt 
constrained to ev«mate the regicm of Valencia and raise the siege of 
San^ossa. But die fortress of Aledo, between Murcia and Lorca, 
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Still served him as a base against Mu'tamid's territories. The Al- 
moravid Ynsuf returned to Africa,^smce his son, whom he had left 
behind in Ceuta as his deputy, had 3 ied. The three thousand Berbers 
'«ho remained in Spain were unable to keep the Casrilians in check. 
In Valencia the Ci^ Rodr^ el Campeador, had established himself 
as dte guardian of King al-<^dir, whom Alfonso had compensated 
with t^ city for the loss of his rule in Toledo. The Almoravid 
accordingly was soon sought out by suitors for his assistance from 
every part of Spain, but it was not until Mu*tamid decided to appear 
at his- court in person as a suppliant that he determined to embark 
on a second military expedition to Spain. In the spring of 1090 he 
landed in Algedras again and with his army, which was joined by 
the princes of Malaga, Granada, and Almeria besides Mu'tami^ 
advanced before the fortress of Aledo, which, however, withstood 
the first onslaught. It was necessary to make arrangements for a 
siege, which dragged on into the winter. In the camp outside Aledo, 
however, the dissensions and petty envies of the Spanish princes, 
particularly between Mu'tasim of Almeria and Mu'tamid, soon 
broke out again, and they were unwise enough to summon the 
Almoravid as arbiter. At the beginning of the winter Alfonso ad- 
vanced with a strong army to the relief of Aledo. Yusuf abandoned 
the field to him, since in view of the unreliability of the Spaniards 
he was afraid of an open battle, and withdrew to Lorca. But Alfonso 
for his part was also not satisfied with removing his garrison from 
Aledo back to Castile after letting the fortress, well-nigh destroyed 
by the constant bombardments, go up in flames. Even during the 
siege Yusuf had lent a willing ear to the complaints of the qadis 
against the incompetence and lack of dignity of the petty Spanish 
princes. The help of legists now enabled him to realize a plan, tm- 
doubtedly already fostered for a long time, to seize the entire 
country. First of all he had the qadis of Granada and Malaga {oo- 
nounce fatwas in which the princes, because of constant offenses 
against the commandments of the Qur’an, were declared unworthy 
of rule; to proceed with thorough certain^, he had this opinion 
confinped by the most famous juridical savants of the east, among 
whom the great dteologian Ghazzali did not fail to figure. Ihe 
odious task of cons ummating this judgment Yusuf left to his kins- 
man, Zir ibn-abi-Bakr, while he preferred to return to Africa. The 
Spaniards were unable to offer any resistance to his Berber troops; 
the prince of San^ossa alone was able to purchase grace by cosdy 
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gifts; but after his deadi in 1 1 lo his son lost the throne at once. 

When Yusuf died in 1106 he left his son die mightiest entire 
hidierto seen in the Islamic west. But the mteinal oxgaiuzadon of 
his vast domains was woise than loose. His son *Ali devoted himself 
entirely to his religious interests. The religious counselors who had 
ccmtr&uted so decisively to the very foundation of the empire now 
gained die upper hand completely. But dieir religious life was ab- 
sorbed in the most rigid legalism and would not tolerate even die 
sli^test tendency toward individual piety. When Ghazzali’s book 
Revivification of the Sciences of Relipon became knovra in 
Spaint it aroused a storm of indignation instead of self-analysis.yrhe 
qadi of Cordova had ‘Ali presented with a fatwa countersigneq by 
his colleagues which condemned the restorer of Islamic orthodoxy as 
a heredc. The book was publicly burned in Cordova, and its read^ 
were subject to the death penalty throughout the kingdom. It was 
no wonder that the hand of the clergy descended on the non- 
Muslims with still greater rigor. The Jews of Lucena, accounted 
the wealdiiest in Spain, were only able to purchase freedom of 
worsl^p by a heavy ransom. Others, like Maimonides’s father, pre- 
ferred to leave the country. Hie Christian MusuMbah (Mozarabs), 
who had adopted Arabic everywhere, suffered no less from the 
fanaticism of the fuqaha. Consequently they may have given a 
^mpathetic reception to the renewed attacks of the Christian 
princes, to which the Berbers, soon relaxed in die amenities of 
Spanidi civilization, no longer set up any forceful opposition. On 
December .19, 1118, Alfonso I of Amgon succeeded in conquering 
Saragossa, the northern outpost of Islam which had so long been 
contended for. In 1 125 he pushed on farther soudiward, and diough 
he failed to attain Granada, his goal, he inflicted a bloody defeat 
on the Muslims at Amisol near the Jewish city of Lucena. Yhe 
most famous qadi of his time, ibn-Rushd, the grandfather of the 
famous j^iikMopher, now ordered in a fatwa the deportation of 
the Christians, allegedly responsible for diis defeat, to Morocco, 
where they wer^ settled in Sale and Mekaes. But in die Muslim 
cities, too, die d^tisfaction with the Almoravid regime soon be- 
came very great, since die Berber troops raged widi no less savagery 
than the mercenaries of the paty princes l«fbre them and crippled 
commerce and trade. 

However, a iww ferment soon arose among die Berber trflies of 
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Noxdi Africa.* Theological dissennon allov^d a very dangerous 
adversary to emerge in opposidoa to the rule of the Almoravids. 
Throughout the Maghrib, in addition to the legal system of Malik, 
whidi since the emancipation from the yoke of the Fatimids in 
1049 had trained its authority in Ifriqiyah also, there had prevailed 
with respect to dermatic questions that rigid orthodoxy which 
ordained the interpretation of all anthropomorphisms in the Qur’an 
in a strictly literal sense and condemned any discussion thereof as 
heresy. Its representatives regarded as science only the hairsplitting 
casuistry based on the recognized textbooks. The rationalist doc- 
trine of the Mu'tazilites had succumbed to this orthodoxy, as we 
have seen, even in the center of the Islamic world where for a time 
it had even enjoyed the protection of the government. In Baghdad, 
however, at the beginning of the tenth century, Abu-l-Hasan ‘AU 
al-Ash‘ari {d, 935), having professed the Mu'tazilite doctrines up to 
the age of forty, then turned to orthodoxy and undertook to trans- 
form the latter dialectically and provide it with a scientific founda- 
tion. For a long time his pupils had to struggle for recognition of 
his method. Even in the first years of Alp Arslan’s regime this 
method had been execrated from the pulpits as heretical. But the 
great Seljuq wazir Nizam-al-Mulk lent it his support, summoning 
the Ash'arites al-Juwayni (“Imam al-Haramayn”) and al-Qushayri 
to the college founded by him in Baghdad; and in spite of the oppo- 
sition of the reactionary Hanbalites, which still broke out on occa- 
sion in street rioting; al-Ash*ari’s doctrine then finally prevailed in 
the east. His work was perfected by Ghazzali, who made the return 
to the Qur’an and the Sunnah the guiding line of his theology, but 
dso acknowledged, in addition to the dogma, the rights of a mod- 
erate mysticism. 

Around 1 107 the Berber Muhammad ibn-Tumart of the tribe of 
the Masmuda, a native of Sus in the southwest of present-day 
Morocco, after a short stay in Cordova— where he had lived through 
die burning of Ghazzali’s writings but had been aroused to further 
reflection by the works of ibn-Hazm— went to Baghdad to complete 
his theological studies at the source. There he had become ac- 
quainted widi al-AshWs teachings, which he espoused at once 
with the tenacity characteristic of his people. Upon returning home, 
he opened the battle against the anthropomorphic coiK:^pti<ms of 

* R. Millet, Les Abmbades, Histohe JHme dynastie herbire, Paris, 19s). 
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die dieoli^ dominant there; in contrast he laid major emphasis on 
die profesdon of uni^, the tawMf, which gainni 1^ followers the 
name of Muwahhidtin, >tdience the Spanish iUmohades. In die sphere 
of practical theolc^ he emphasized die unique value of the tradi- 
tion as the norm of life, whereas among the Almoravids the juridical 
deducdons of the fuqaha had been most h^dy esteemed. To give 
greater authority to his struggle against the abuses prevalent, he 
gave himself out as the Mahdi who was expected to fill die world 
with righteousness. Like the Almoravids before him, he militated 
against exactions not founded on the tradition of early Islam, which 
shows diat the Almoravids had not lived up to their sermons m this 
respect. ^ 

After preaching to deaf ears in various large cities, incld^ing 
Marrakush, and being rejected everywhere because of his viment 
manner, he went to ids tribe in the Atlas and successfully preached 
his doctrines to it. In Tin Malal, near the source of the Na& River, 
he built a mosque and so laid the foundation for the first capital of 
the Almohads. As mahdi and imam he summoned to his side a 
council of his ten oldest disciples, to which was later added another 
council of fifty representatives of the various Berber tribes. He 
flattered the national consciousness of the Berbers by introducing 
the call to prayers in the Berber tongue. Since in the eyes of his 
community all other human beings were regarded as infidels, he 
was soon able to launch an attack against the regime of the Almor- 
avids. The governor of Sus was the first to fall; in 1 130 Marrakush 
was still holding out. Four months later ibn-Tumart died. His most 
faithful follower, *Abd-al-Mu’min ibn-‘Ali, who even during the 
Mahdi’s lifetime had been his military deputy, carried on his work 
as his khalifah. Since he was 9n alien, the ^uncil of Ten apparently 
concealed the Mahdi’s death for another two years before proclaim- 
ing *Abd-al-Mu*min as his successor. In the next ten years he de- 
feated one Almoravid army after the other. Their power was 
declining steadily. In 1122, in alliance with the Zirid Hasan, they 
had attacked the Normans on Sicily; the latter revenged themselves 
by expelling the ZMd from his capital at al-Mahdiyah in 1 148-49 
and occupying the entire coast from Sus to Tripoli for a time. In 
^pain, too, the Quistians were making more and more ' menacin g 
edvahces. 

The feeble Almoravid prince ‘Ali died in 1 143. His son Tashfin 
consumed himself In vrin att^pts to r^iel the forward movement 
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of the Almohads. After being besieged in Tlemsen for a year, he 
fled aloi^ the coast to Oran in the^hope of being able to escape from 
there to Spain widi the fleet he ordered up from Almeria. But 
before he reached his ships he fell ofl a cliff along the beach wifli his 
horse and was killed (1145 or 1 146) while fleeing from the Almohad 
troops which had already occupied the city. 

In Spain, after the collapse of the Almoravid power, a series of 
petty rulers had arisen once again, who were naturally unable to 
offer any further resistance to the Christians. In 1 147 Alfonso I of 
Portugal was able to wrest decisively from the Muflims'the capital 
of his domains, Lisbon, which had already been occupied once by 
the Christians at the beginning of the Almoravid regime but was 
later reconquered by Zir ibn-abi-Bakr in mo. Alfonso VII of 
Castile pressed forward as far as Cordova die following year, but 
here the Almohads came up against him so that he had to leave 
the matter unfinished and withdraw. In 1149 the Caliph had smoth> 
ered the last opposition to his rule in North Africa in a monstrous 
blood bath among the Berbers, and he could now proceed against 
foreign foes with greater energy. First he sent to Spain his general 
Barras, who in a bitter, contest forced back the followers of the 
Almoravids as far as the Balearics. The Caliph himself freed the 
North African coast from the rule of the Sicilian Normans; he was 
already preparing after the conclusion of this campaign for a voyage 
to Spain when he was overtaken by death in 1 163. 

Under his son Abu Ya'qub Yusuf (1163-1184) and his grandson 
Ya'qub al-Mansur (1184-1199) the Almohads stood- at the zenith 
of their power. Yusuf completed the pacification of Muslim Spain 
but was then killed durit^ the siege of Santarem in a battle against 
Prince Sancho of Portugal. After his father had broken the moral 
control of the fanatical Malikites, he himself ventured to turn his 
favor to the representatives of hidierto proscribed philosophy. The 
two most important philosophers of western Islam, fl>n-Tufayl uid 
ibn-Rushd (Averroes), came to his court from Spain. Ibn-Tufayl 
of Guadix near Granada had at first Settled down in Granada as a 
physician and then served the depu^ of the Almohad regime as 
secretary; in 1 154, on the recomnwndation of his chief, he went in 
the same capaci^ to a son of ‘Abd-al-Mu’min who had his residence 
in Ceuta and Tai^ier as governor. Yusuf ffien summoned him to 
his court as his court physician. He owes his fame m the. first phOo- 
sophical romance which Arabic literature can ^ow. Ibn-Sina 
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(Avicoina) had alieady produced a mystical allegory under the 
tide Hayy ibn-Yaqzan (“Alive, Son of Awake”). Its hero was bor- 
rowed by ibnrTufayl for his epistemological fantasy. The author 
has Hayy grow up on an uninhabited idand as an orphan and in 
intercourse with nature arrive at die axiomadc foundadons of dvili- 
zadon and the knowledge of the world and of God. Only in old 
age, when already in possession of his perfected Weltmschauungy 
does he become acquainted, through Absal, the wazir of King Sala- 
man, the ruler of a neighboring island,* with revealed religioiL and 
both recognize the idendty of their bade principles. But dietking, 
to whom Hayy is presented by his friend, is incapable of elevudng 
himself to the level of their beliefs; consequendy they return to the 
lonely island to devote the rest of their lives to pious meditanon, 
leaving the king and his people to the worship of symbols. Thi;t is 
too primidve a stage for the heroes of the story. The work, which 
two hundred years later was translated into Hebrew and then 
passed into almost all civilized languages through the medium of 
Ladn,* is eloquent tesdmony to the freedom with which the recon- 
ciliadon of mysdeism and philosophy could be striven for under the 
Almohads. Ibn-Tufayl might have expected a continuation of his 
work by young ibn-Rushd, the grandson of a famous qadi of 
Cordova; ibn-Tufayl introduced ibn-Rushd himself at the court in 
Marrakush and in 1182 recommended him to be his successor for 
the office of court physician. But since ibn-Rushd had been for 
twelve years in the office of his grandfather and his father as the 
judge of Cordova, the Caliph released him. His principal accom- 
plishments were his -commentaries on the works of Aristotle, for 
which the Caliph himself had given the impetus. It was through 
them tiiat Hellenistic philosophy was really opened up to the Occi- 
dent in the Latin adaptation begun by Michael Scotus as early us 
1230. In his own writings he sought to reconcile Muslim dogma 
with the results of philosophy. His position on the questions of the 
eternity of the world (which he defended as against a creation ex 
nihUo) and of knowledge of God called forth the opposition of the 
Spanish fuqaha, just as in the thirteenth century it compeUed die 
Qiristian Church to proscribe his doctrine. In die beginning Yusufs 
aiccessor Ya'qub, like his father, had held a protecting hand over 
him; but since die Caliph could not dispense with the support of 

* The Hittory ef Heyy ibn Yaqzm, tr. by Smon Ockley (1708), revised ed. 
by A. S. Foltm, Loodoo, 1919. 
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the Spanish fuqdha for the straggle against the Christians, on whom 
he had to jivenge the death of his father, he finally gave in to their 
insistence, banished the philosopher— who had to submit to a painful 
hearing— to Lucena, near Cordova, and had his books burned with 
the exception of the medical, mathematical, and astronomical works. 
Soon afterward, on Julj: 19, 1195, the Caliph won at Alarcos a 
brilliant victory over Alfonso VIII of Castile, though he was un- 
able to exploit it since a revolt soon called him back to Africa. After 
restoring order there he lifted the judgment against the philosopher 
and summoned him to his court in Marrakush; but ibn-Rushd soon 
died, on December 10, 1 198, and the next year the Caliph followed 
him. 

The vast empire of the Almohads, which, like no other Muslim 
state before, included all of North Africa to the borders of Egypt, 
as well as Spain, very soon fell into decline under the feeble suc- 
cessors of its founders. At the very inception of his reign Ya'qub’s 
son Muhammad an-Nasir had to suppress insurrections against it. 
Just after finishing off the revolt of the Ghumarah Berber tribe in 
the Atlas, he had to move off to the east of his domain to repress 
the rebellion of Yahya ibn-Ghaniyah in Ifriqiyah. After reconquer- 
ing al-Mahdiyah, the residence of the Aghlabids, in January 1206, 
he left behind as his governor in the east ‘Abd-al-Wahid ibn-abi- 
Hafs al-Hintati, the son of the Abu Hafs who had already been of 
such value to the founder of the empire, and whose descendants, 
the Hafsids, had made themselves independent later on in Tunis. 
An-Nasir also terminated the last remnant of Almoravid rule. On 
the Balearics the banu Ghaniyah dynasty had made itself independ- 
ent after losing Spain. In 1207 an-Nasir dispatched against them a 
fleet from Algiers which succeeded in conquering Majorca for him. 
But he was unable to oppose any permanent resistance to the ad- 
vances of the Christians. On July 16, 1212, Alfonso VIII of Castile 
had launched an attack on Muslim territory and inflicted srt Hisn 
al- Uqab, or Navas de Tolosa, an annihilating defeat on the Almohad 
ruler, in spite of the great superiority of the Muslim army. An-Nasir 
hurried back to Fez and soon afterward delegated the regime, 
hitherto controlled principally by his incompetent wazir ibn-Jami‘, 
entirely to his son Yusuf; he died at Rabat on December 25, 1213. 

During his ten-year reign Yusuf al-Mustansir was completely 
under the thumb of his wazir, whose power was limited only by 
the Almohad aristocracy. Muhammad, the Hafsid governor in 
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Tunis, had sworn allegiance to Yusuf only with rductance, and a 
general uprising broke out when the wazir ibn>Jaini‘, after the 
Caliph’s death, set ‘Abd-al-Wahid, a brother of Ya’qub al-Mansur, 
on the throne. At Murcia in Spain a nephew of ‘Abd-al-Wahid, 
‘Abdallah, took the oath of allegiance as caliph with the throne 
name of al-‘Adil. At this the Moroccan ^aykhs deposed ‘Abd-al- 
Wahid and banished the wazir. But in Spain al-‘Adil was confronted 
by a rival caliph, the governor of Bayyasah (Baeza), Abu Muham- 
mad, claiming to be a descendant fir^of ‘Abd-al-Mu’min, thjbn of 
Hafs. King Ferdinand III heeded his call for help with joy, (since 
Baeza itself was ceded to him. In 1225 al-‘Adil was defeated and 
went to Africa, leaving the struggle against the rebels and the Chris- 
tians to his brother Abu-l-‘Ula. But in Morocco the shaykhs refused 
to pledge allegiance to him and elevated his nephew Yahya\al- 
Mu’tasim to the throne. In the battle against the latter’s followers 
al-‘Adil was killed, and his brother al-Ma’mun emerged in Spain as 
the pretender to the throne. By further territorial concessions he 
purchased the assistance of Ferdinand in setting up his rule in 
Morocco. Having expelled Yahya, and considering all resistance 
broken after a blood bath among the shaykhs, he sought to secure 
his power by the extirpation of the Almohad doctrines professed by 
the nobility, and by a return to the Malikite system, lliis gave the 
Hafsid in Tunis, Abu Zakariya, the desired pretext for refusing him 
allegiance. Nor did his son ‘Abd-al-Wahid II ar-Rashid gain any- 
thing when in 1232 at his accession to the throne he reverted to the 
Almohad creed. Abu Zakariya had no intention of relinquishing 
his independence, and his example was followed generally. Al- 
though in Tlemsen the Berber Yaghmurasan ibn-‘Abd-al-Wad of 
the fayan tribe acted in 1236 as ar-Rashid’s governor, in reality he 
ruled absolutely independently, as did his descendants until 1393. 
But die final collapse of the Almohads was brought about by 
Berbers of the banu Marin of the Zenata group, who after the 
general defeat of their compatriots in 1 145 had escaped subjugation 
by fleeing into the Sahara. By 1216 they had conducted a devastat- 
ing raid through central Morocco out of the Muluyah valley. They 
fim gained a permanent foothold in the territory of an Arab tribe, 
the banu Riyah. Although the troops of ar-Rashid’s successor as- 
Sa‘id succeeded in beating them back in 1244, under as-Sa‘id’s suc- 
cessors they resumed their advance. Their emir Abu Yahya 
Sln-‘Abd-al-Haqq ostensibly opposed the Almohads in the service 
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of the Hbfrid. The prest^e of die local Moroccan sahitSi alwi^ 
deepty venerated by die peoplei yns spared by him, and he turned 
dieir jnflmnce to his own use. He provided for his kinfolk by rudi 
aj^ianages. He multiplied his combat forces by recruiting foreign 
mercenaries, and was able to wrest the important cides of Fez and 
Meknes, as well as Sale and Rabat on the coast, from the Almo- 
hads. In 1269, when a contest for the throne arose again in Mar- 
rakush, Abu Yahya’s successor Abu Yusuf seized die capital; die 
last descendants of die Almohad dynasty were destroyed in die 
Adas in 1275 by one of his governors. 

In Spain, after the with^awal of the Almohads, Muhammad 
ibn-Yusuf ibn-Hud, whose forebears had reigned in Saragossa, 
emerged in Murcia as champion against the Christians, and gradually 
united the most important cides of the country under his rule by 
exploiting the wea^ess of his Christian neighbors. In 1230, how- 
ever, Leon was reunited with Castile after the death of King Al- 
fonso, whereupon the Christians resumed the attack, defeating 
ibn-Hud at Xeres in 1231. An Arab pretender exploited his defeat 
at once in an attempt to gain power at his expense. Arjona, north 
of Jam, was the headquarters of a descendant of the Ktu^ji chief- 
tain at the dme of the prophet Muhammad, ibn-Y usuf ibn-Ahmad 
ibn-Nasr, whose clan was called Banu-l-Ahmar. Direcdy in 1231 he 
declared himself ruler of Andalusia, and was able to establish him- 
self in Jaen, Guadix, and Baza. In 1235 he seized Granada, which 
from then on remained the capital of his dynas^, the Nasrids. As a 
result of the strife among the Muslims, Cordova, the old capital of 
Muslim Spain, fell into the hands of the’ Christians on June 29, 1236. 
Two years later ibn-Hud, after losing another battle to die Ch^ 
dans, met his end at the hand of an assassin. To secure himself 
against his rivab for power, the Nasrid placed himself under die 
protection of Ferdinand 1 of Castile (1217-1252) as his va^, in 
return for a heavy tribute, and in 1248 had to give him military aid 
against Seville. His successor Muhammad II (1273-1302) attempted 
to escape his feudal obligations by joining the Marinids in Morocco. 
In return for the cession of Algeciras and Tarifa, Abu Yusuf, like 
die Almohads and Almoravids before him, was prepared to inter- 
vene in Spain. The Marinid undertook the journey across die sea 
on four occasions. Though his troops injured die Christians in re- 
current raids, th^ were unable to briig about any penmneot diift 
in power. Snce the Berber soldiers, a division of whom the Nasrids 
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^aced on tiieir pay lists, soon became just as much of a burden to 
the country as before, Muhammad sought protection against his 
Marinid associate with Alfonso X of Casdle, and even Yaghmurasan 
of Tlemsen offered to disrupt his neighbor’s expeditions to Spain. 
Abu Ya’tjob’s second successor, Abu-l-Hasan, therefore definitely 
abandoned the Spanish policy of his predecessors, and so the Nasrids 
were able, by means of an a^oit poUcy of constant shifting, to sur- 
vive another two hundred and fifty years as the last Muslim dynasty 
of Spain in the narrow r^on along the Gibraltar coast as far as 
Almeria and in the interior as far as the mountain chuns df the 
Serrania de Ronda and the Sierra de Elvira. \ 

Even in this last of its refuges the civilization of Muslim Spain\was 
granted a period of great brilliance. Two great thinkers whom 
Spanish Islam then produced ended their lives in the east. The 
mystic ibn-’i^bi,* bom in Murcia on July z8, 1 165, pursued theo- 
logical and juridical studies in Seville from 1173-1202, then went on 
the pilgrimage to Mecca, from which he was not to return home. 
After far-flung travels, which led him as far as Asia Minor, he 
settled in Damascus, where he died in October 1240. In his home- 
land he had moved in the intellectual orbit of ibn-Masarrah’s school. 
In Mecca he came under the influence of the pantheistic doctrines 
of the Qarmatians. In his enormously prolific writings, which cul- 
minated in the seventeen books of his Meccan Revelations, written 
between 1201 and 1231, and the quintessence of which he expressed 
in the Seals of Wisdom, he helped secure a decisive victory for this 
type of mystical doctrine over the older Sufi strivings for asceticism 
and purification. The thought of his countryman ibn-Sab‘in, to 
whom a very shallow compilation of answers to philosophical ques- 
tions reputedly asked by Frederick II of Sicily is ascribed, ran a 
similar course; on the pilgrimage to Mecca in 1270 he drew the 
logical conclusion of these pantheistic doctrines with a consistency 
unique in Iriam and sought to unite his soul with God throu^ 
suicide. 

This small principality of the Nasrids cah also boast of a great 
historian, whose life of ups and downs gives a characteristic filus- 
teatkm of the political Me of this dw^ state in rite fourteenth 
ccntncy. Muhammad ibn-al-Khatib as-Salmani Lisam^d-Din, bom 
in 1313, was riie son of a court functionary under the Nasrid Yusuf 
(1333-1354), md after his father’s death in the bttde of Tarifa in 

* {A. £. Affifi, The Myttieal Pbilotopby of .. . AnM, London, 1939.] 
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1341 entered the service of die wazir ibn-al-jay)^b as his secretary. 
In 1349, when the Black Deadi’^afilicted sou^em Europe and the 
Mediterranean countries, his superior also succumbed to it, where- 
upon fl)n-al-KhatU> was appointed wazir. He also retained die favor 
of the Sultan’s son and heir during his first short reign (1354-1359). 
Since the new sultan was sdll a minor. General Ridwan acted as 
his guardian. This aroused the jealou^ of Abu Sa'id, another gen- 
eral, who while the young prince was in the country seized the 
Granada fortress, thi Alhambra, and proclaimed Isma’il, a brother 
of die prince, sultan, having put the wazir ibn-al-Khadb in jail. 
These disturbances gave the Marinid Abu Salim, who had only just 
ascended the Moroccan throne himself, the desired opportunity for 
interference. He secured free passage for the dethroned Muhammad 
V out of Guadix, where he had been holding out, and set free his 
wazir, who followed his master into exile in Morocco. While the 
Wazir devoted himself to scholarly labors in the coastal city of 
Sale, die Sultan worked toward restoration. In this, ibn-Khaldun, 
the supreme qadi of Morocco, who later also achieved great fame as 
a historian, was extremely valuable to him. Ibn-Khaldun had been 
bom in Tunis in 1332, and had followed the Marinid Abu-l-Hasan, 
who conquered Tunis in 1 347, to Morocco. He persuaded his mas- 
ter to confer the fortress of Ronda in Spain, still held by the 
Moroccans, upon the Nasrid, and from there Muhammad V suc- 
ceeded in reconquering his capital of Granada. He was followed 
there at once by ibn-al-Khatib, who as wazir very soon gained un- 
limited influence in the government. In 1361 ibn-Khaldnn also 
setded down there when he had to leave Morocco after the assassina- 
tion of his patron, Abu Salim. For two years the two great scholars 
lived in Granada in intimate friendship, which did not, however, 
permanently withstand the inevitable rivalry between them. As 
ambassador of die Nasrids to Pedro the Cruel of Castile, ibn-Khal- 
dun gained such confidence that Pedro even offered hint the resti- 
tution of all the former estates of his family in Seville if he would 
enter his service. But he was wise enot^h to remain true to his own 
society, and when ibn-al-Khatib’s envy became too obvious, pre- 
ferred withdrawing to Africa to enter die service of die Hafsid 
twgnir^ in Bijaya (Bougie). But ibn-al-Khatib’s power was also im 
the decline. Since he made use of it for unscrupulous personal ag- 
grandizement, as was the general custom of die time, his prince’s 
suspicimi was soon thrown on him by his detractors. He tried to 
escape his downfall by fledng to Ceuta in 1371, making an inspeo- 
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tion tour of die fordficadons of Gibraltar a pretext. In Morocco he 
was received by the Marinid ‘Abd-al-‘Aziz (1366-1372) with open 
arms, having akeady assured himself of his favor at the time of his 
accession to the throne by neutralizing his uncle and rivals for the 
throne who were in Granada. The qadi raised 'an accusadon of 
here^ against him on the basis of his writings, and secured a death 
sentence against him; but the Marinid refused to deliver him to his 
foes. However, he lost this patron of his through death only a year 
later, and in the inevitable struggle fdf the throne the pretender 
Abu-l-‘ Abbas al-Mustansir purchased the support of the Nasriu by 
promising to extradite the former wazir. Ibn-al-Khatib’s succepsor 
as wazir, his disciple Muhammad ibn-Zumruk, well known as a 
appeared in Fez to conduct the trial against him, but before ^he 
hearings began ibn-al-Khadb was murdered in prison in an act 'of 
private vengeance. His old rival ibn-Khaldun met a happier fate. In 
the ups and downs of politics among the rulers of North Africa he 
always succeeded, by leaving a sinking ship at the appropriate mo- 
ment, in retaining an influential position. In 1378, while at peace in 
the fortress of the Arab princeling ibn-Salamah at Taughzut, he 
began his world history, and four years later in Tunis, whose li- 
braries attracted him, his history of the Berbers. From there, when 
his position grew too precarious, he started out on a pilgrimage to 
Mecca, but stayed over in Cairo, where the Mamluk sultan Barquq 
gave him first a professorship, then the office of Malikite supreme 
qadi. In this capacity he was able to maintain himself against all 
intrigues. In 1401 he went along on the Mamluk campaign against 
the Mongols under Timur, who were threatening the Mamluk em- 
pire, and negotiated with the great khan the conditions for the sur- 
render of Damascus. On March 17, 1406, death brought to an end 
a life which, though full of abrupt reversals, was buoyed up agam 
and again by the benevolence of fortune. 

The rivals also present acute contradictions in their literary ac- 
tivity. Ibn-al-Khanb is the type of die educated litthateur of those 
days, with all his weaknesses. One might almost riiink style meant 
everything to him; he demonstrated riiis not only in a collection of 
model letters but in his great historical works al^ where he would 
sacrifice the authenticity of account to rhetorics. Historical context 
hardly meant anything to him; in his great history of Granada, and 
in his city chronicles of rite east, his interest lay in the personal, 
where the fortunes of the colleagues of his own class, the literary 
peo|de, were generally more important thui their environment. In 
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contrast, ibn-Khaldun never found leisure in his wildly agitated life 
to devote any particular attention xo his style. He was fascinated by 
the fate of nations. His history of the Berbers is unique in Arabic 
literature as an attempt to portray the life of an entire people in all 
of its manifestations, on the basis of personal observation and a 
painstaking study of sources. But in particular he owes his fame to 
his Prolegomena with which he opens his world history. Whereas 
the latter never rises above the level of a chronicle on Tabari’s 
model for Arabic literature, in his prologue—which grew into an 
independent work— ibn-Khaldun attempted to outline the first phi- 
losophy of history. His doctrine of state and society is, to be stire, 
entirely dominated by the Islamic legal system of the Shari’ah; but 
nevertheless he incorporated in it many of his own penetrating 
observations and conclusions, drawn from a turbulent historic^ 
epoch which he lived through partially in a position of leadership 
and alwa37s in the midst of the current stream of events. His sound, 
coolly reflecting judgment on all phases of Islamic science and civili- 
zation in his carefully construed and clear account has never been 
surpassed by any Muslim author.* 

Two Maghribis have also left us the most richly colored por- 
traits of the eastern culture of their time, such as no earlier period 
can display. The Spaniard ibn-Jubayr, bom at Valencia in 1145, 
embarked on a pilgrimage to Mecca in 1183, ostensibly in order to 
purify himself from the sin of drinking wine, which, as secretary 
of the governor of Granada, he had been unable to avoid in the 
latter’s company. He traveled by sea from Tarifa to Alexandria, 
and from there by way of Cairo and the Red Sea to Mecca. After 
visiting the holy places he turned back by way of ‘Iraq, Mosul, 
Aleppo, and Damascus to Acre, where he took ship for Sicily. He 
had ^e- good fortune to become acquainted with the Orient under 
the secure regime of Saladin, while it was still in an era of efflores- 
cence, and related what he saw of it in a skillful style which was, 
nevertheless, free from the vagaries of the professional without 
belying at any point his education as a faqih. With the same love he 
portrayed the flourishing civilization he found in Sicily under the 
rule of William the Good, of the Normans, taking delight in stress- 
ing again and again that it was still predominantly Islamic. He aiv 

• [N. Schmidt, Ibn Khaldun, New York, 1930; H. A. R. Gibb in BuUedn of 
the School, of^Oriental Studies, vol. 7, London, 1933, pp. *3-31. There are 
French translations by dc Slane of the Prolegomena (1863-68) and of the his- 
tory of the Berbers ( i85*-56).l 
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rived in Gnuiada by way of Cartagena in 1 185, and only four years 
later nostalgia drew him once again to the Orient, where he spent 
another two years. When he was seventy-three years old, he ven- 
tured on ano^r trip to the east, but death overtook him before he 
could leave Alexandria. A century later ibn-Battutah, a native of 
Tangier, embarked*on a pilgrimage to Mecca in 13^25. The Orient 
exercised on this traveler, barely twenty-one years old, a still 
stronger attraction than on his predecessor, of whose work he, or 
possibly his adapter, made recMess user for the areas covered by 
both, according to contemporary literary custom. He stayed away 
not less than twenty-five years, and journeyed through all of 
Persia, Asia Minor, and Crimea. From there he accompanied a, 
Greek princess, the wife of the sultan Uzbek, on a visit to her par- 
ents in Constantinople. From the Volga he set out through cenrial 
Asia for India, and for two years filled the ofiice of a qadi in Delhi. 
His attempt to accompany an embassy setting out for China brought 
him only as far as the Maldives, where he lingered for another year 
and a half as a judge. After finally succeeding in visiting the Chinese 
haibor cities of Zaytun (Tseu-Thung) and Canton, he came back 
to Arabia by way of Sumatra and finally arrived in Fez again in the 
late autumn of 1349. Three years later he took another trip through- 
out the Negro countries. Then he settled down in Morocco, where 
he dictated the accounts of his travels to a writer, leaving to him all 
stylistic concerns. In cosmopolitan breadth of outlook he can be 
compared only with his somewhat older contemporary, the Vene- 
tian Marco Polo, who also left to a secretary the literary shaping up 
of his reports. Both works constitute a most fortunate complement 
to each other for our knowledge of Asia, since the Venetian ac- 
quired a much more exact knowledge of the Far East riian the 
Moroccan. The latter, in compensation, had a much more intimate 
acquaintanceship with the cultural conditions of the worid he de- 
scribed. Neither was a learned geographer, but the Muslim’s topo- 
graphical data are more reliable than those of. the Christian; only in 
.rile description of the “Land of Darkness” did he let himself be 
misled into cop3rit^ from a literary source, since in southern Rusria 
he evidoidy gave up riie idea of the long, difficult trip into the land 
of ffie Btdgars, who then were stUl settled on the ujqier Vo^* 
Arts and crafts in the Nasrid kingdom retained high standards 

* [IbnEatciita, Tnods in Asia and Africa . . ., tr. and selected by H. A R. 
<^>b, 1929, 1939.} 
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down to the very last, and in particular founded the country’s 
proq>erity by the workup of metals, which achieved a masterful 
perfection. The last and most magnificent monument of Muslim 
architecture in Spain, die Alhambra (“Red Castle”), was a work 
of the Nasrids. The mountain dominating the city had borne a cita- 
del under the Umayyads, but the construction of this famous palace 
was first begun by Muhammad, and his descendants in the first half 
of the fourteenth century vied with each other in the construction 
of the seat of their realm. The Alhambra is only to a small extent 
built of stone and tiles; for the most part it is made out of so-called 
tapia, an artificial stone of earth, lime chalk, and gravel. Its arches, 
cupolas and ceilings are lightly joined together with boards and 
^billets. Because of the ephemeral quality of the materials, the models 
of this technique, no doubt originally from Mesopotamia, have not 
come down to us anywhere. The hill of the fortress is enclosed by 
a circular outer wall crowned with battlements and dominated by 
numerous towers. Within the wall the palace lies imbedded in ex- 
tensive parks. From the latter, two courtyards lead to the inner 
building. In the south, one comes to the so-called Court of the 
Myrtles which leads to the mighty Comares tower with the Hall of 
the Ambassadors in the north. The southeast of the Court of the 
Myrtles abuts perpendicularly on the Court of the Lions, which 
leads directly into the rooms of the tribunal; on the right into the 
Hall of the Abencerages, on the left to the Hall of the Two Sisters. 
The Court of the Myrtles takes its name from the myrtle goblets 
which enclose a section for its entire length; the Court of the Lions 
is named after the lions that bear the spring-well in their midst, in 
which the narrow watercourses meet on both sides. The panels of 
the court hall are adorned by paintings representing knightly and 
hunting scenes as well as ten princes sitting side by side along a long 
bench. “The floor was covered with squares of white marble; along 
the lower section of the walls there ran to a height of about four 
feet a covering of little plates of colored faience (azulejos)', fartber 
up, dhe walls were covered with stucco followed by a frieze dose 
to dhe ceiling and above that; sometimes carried by small half col- 
umns, there was the roof which hung down, put together pardy 
with pieces of wood, partly with small tiers and cells worked in 
stucco. Marble columns of ^e most elegant diape, and widi capitals 
of an endless variety of form, were carried by consoles or wall 
strqps, on Mdtich the roofing rested, and between which the araide 
Tsdts of woodwork covered over by plaster were set. The pro- 
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dominant form of these arches was that of the elevated half circle 
with only a slight indication of the horseshoe form; but they very 
often acquired a pointed arch appearance through the stucco spread 
out over them. Niches of various kinds were set deeply into the 
walls; larger ones covered with pillows served as rest places; in 
smaller ones stood water jugs. And over all sections of the palace, 
over the walls, ceilings, columns, arcades, or niches, there were orna- 
ments strewn about in luxurious variety; the azulejos were formed 
in the most variegated contortions into' arabesques, the marblej was 
chiseled into the most variegated shapes, the stucco was worked in 
relief in thousands and thousands of winding lines representing Iqtlei- 
doscopic figures of all kinds— stars and octagons, plants and s^ne 
shapes. This was accompanied, moreover, by an astonishing nuni^er 
of inscriptions stretched out along the frieze, which wound aroimd 
the arches, windows, and niches or were brought together into in- 
dividual symmetrically placed medallions and treated in the same 
manner as the other embellishments and often represented mere 
arabesques to the untrained eye. These inscriptions, unlike other 
building inscriptions, do not give sober facts but speak to the 
observer in verses in a panegyric style, or in the languid description 
characteristic of Spanish poetry. Finally, the impression was height- 
ened to the point of dazzlement through the copious and tasteful 
painting. The greatest splendors of color were poured out extrav- 
agantly over aU the rooms of the palace. At the top, because of the 
stronger effect, there was a predominance of carmine reds, golds, 
and blues; farther below there were violet, purple, and orange. 
Even the white marble squares of the floor, according to all ap- 
pearance, were painted.” (Von Schack.) 

The endless dissensions in the house of the Nasrids made it easy 
for Isabella the (Catholic to finish them off when she decided in 147^ 
after the union of the two kingdoms of Castile and Aragon through 
her marriage with Ferdinand II, to expel the infidels from .Spain 
entirely. Both sons of Abu-l-Hasan, die last emir of Granada— Abu 
‘Abdallah Muhammad (Boabdil of the Spaniards) and Yusuf— re- 
volted against him. In this struggle, in which at last Boabdil was 
able to seize Granada, Isabella’s spouse Ferdinand took a hand with 
subtle diplomacy. After he had taken away from the Arabs the 
smaller cities, sonwtimes defended with extreme bravery, Granada 
surrendered to him, following a protracted siege, on January z, 
1492. At first Boabdil was appanaged with a small fief, but later he 
wididrew to Fez, where he died. The last Muslims in Spain, in so 
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far as they failed to emigrate, were conducted by the Inquisition 
into the bosom of the one and 'only saving church without heed 
to the terms of surrender; but great numbers poured back across the 
Straits of Gibraltar, fructified the civilization of Morocco, and bore 
it farther south. 

5. The Near East in the Age of the Crusades and the 
Rise of the Mamluks in Egypt 

We turned away from the history of the east after the death of 
the sultan Muhammad, when the empire of the Seljuqs fell into dis- 
solution. Even before this a new power had appeared in Syria which 
vied with the Turkish emirs and atabegs in the atomization of the 
former caliphate: the Crusaders. This is not the place to give an 
account of the significance of the Crusades for Europe. For the 
Islamic world the Christian knights were merely troublesome com- 
petitors of the Turks for power in Syria, and their particularly 
stubborn concentration on Jerusalem, which Muslims also regarded 
as holy soil, gave the struggle against them, at least under Saladin, 
another undertone of religious fanaticism. This is shown principally 
in the popular writings arising at the dme, in which the campaigns 
of conquest of the Prophet and of his companions are displayed as 
sublime examples .for inspiring the warriors of the faith. 

When the first Crusaders, under Godfrey of Bouillon and a num- 
ber of French and Norman leaders, appeared in Syria, the country 
was divided among various Seljuq emirs who were at sword’s points 
with each other themselves and had no interest in helping the emir 
who was to be attacked first, Yaghi Siyan of Antioch. On June 3, 
1098, after a lengthy siege, this city, though excellently protected 
by a mighty girdle of walls stretching out over the surroun^ng hills, 
fell through treachery into the hands of storming knights. Mean- 
while Jerusalem was occupied by the Egyptians, who, however, 
relinquished the city to the Franks on July 15, 1099, without serious 
opposition. From Antioch the Crusaders extended their power into 
northern Syria; in 1098 Baldwin I had already founded a principality 
in Edessa. In 1 100, when Godfrey of Bouillon, who had been elected 
king of Jerusalem, died, Baldwin took his place. In iioi he charged 
Count Raymond of Toulouse with the conquest of Syrian Tripoli 
as the seat of a county. But it was not till after a siege of eight years, 
during which Raymond died in 1105 in t^e fortress constructed 
for the encirclement of the city on the mountain opposite Mount 
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Sl Giles, that that city, dominating a fertile countryside, fell into 
the hands of the Christians, who subsequently held it for a hundred 
years. 

Not until the second quarter of the twelfth century did the 
position of Islam, now entirely undermined by the contest of the 
Seljuq princes for hegemony in Syria, find a new support in a 
dynasty which fought its way to rite top, and which for at least 
some time was able to raUy the forces of the Muslims ipt an 
energetic fight against the Christians. Mosul had been ruled ( since 
1 127 by the Turk Imad-ad-Din Zengi, initially as atabeg, Le. ^ard- 
ian, of the Seljuq princes Alp Axslan and Farrukh Shah. Sin^ he. 
was not only a s^lful strategist and diplomat but also an excellent 
administrator, he was able to extend his sphere of influence ^ore 
and more; at his death in 1 146 it comprised nearly all of Meiwpo- 
tamia as far as the north, where the Ortoqids still held Mardin, and 
a large portion of Syria. Zengi was so attentive to his subjects that 
the population sometimes called on him for help against their own 
former bloodsuckers. Justice and personal security, which in these 
areas had long been unknown concepts, were brought into repute 
by him once again. At his accession to power the main mosque of 
Mosul had lain in a broad field of ruins; at his death the square 
surrounding it was densely built up. His great and final work was 
the reconquest of Edessa (114^), which had been in the hands of 
the Franks for nearly half a century. It is true that even at the 
height of his success the insecuri^ of the foundations of his power 
was brought home to him by • plot which his ward, the Seljuq 
prince Alp Arslan, was brewing behind his back. After suppressing 
this without much difficulty Zengi was murdered by his own slave 
on September 15, 1146, in the midst of the siege of a castle of the 
‘Uqaylids (Qal‘at Ja‘bar) on the left bank of the middle Euphrates. 

Zengi’s two eldest sons divided his realm beween them; it was 
in fiu:t difficult to maintain as a unit against its many enemies. The 
older son, Sayf-ad-Din al-Ghazi, took ovef^ Mosul, togeriier with 
rile tide of atab^, and Mesopotamia as far as riie Khabur; the 
younger, Nur-ad-Din Msdimu^ took Syria, widi .^eppo as resi- 
dence. The latter inherited his father's virtues of ruler to a he^ht- 
ened degree. While for centuries Muriim rulers almost widiout 
exception had looked on dieir possessions only as vast domains for 
exploitation, he was die first to feel any responsibility to God for 
die weU-beu^ of his subjects. Almoa without any personal needs, 
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he applied the wealthy revenues of the state which he acquired by 
able administration, and which, however, did not prove an excessive 
burden on his subjects, not only to the consolidation of his pceidon 
in a world of enemies— and this, to be sure, demanded great expendi- 
tures for fortifications— but primarily to cultural objects, mosques, 
and retreats for dervishes, lodging houses for travelers, hospitals, 
and institutions of learning. In Damascus he founded the oldest 
school for the scioice of tradition (Dar al-Hadith) and the hospital 
named after him (Muristan) which soon burgeoned into an ad- 
vanced school of medicine. He was buried in the madrasah named 
after him. 

His foreign policy was directed primarily to the expulsion of the 
Franks. Immediately after Zengi’s death Count Joscelin II had 
occupied Edessa again with the help of the Christian population, 
which consisted mostly of Armenians; this treachery was soon 
avenged by Nur-ad-Din in a frightful punitive expedition to which 
nearly all C^istians fell victim. The fall of Edessa, however, revived 
the idea of the Crusades in Europe once again. In St. Bernard of Qair- 
vaux. Pope Eugene III found an inspired preacher for the struggle 
against the infidels, and in 1 146 King Louis VII of France and ^e 
Hohenstaufen Conrad III willingly complied with his flaming sum- 
mons; but even on the march into Hungary their armies suffered 
such heavy losses through hunger and disease that only a few en- 
feebled remnants reached the Holy Land. Nevertheless it was de- 
cided there to undertake a new attack gainst the Muslims. The first 
attractive goal was Damascus, which at that time was ruled by the 
Mamluk Mu‘in-ad-Din Anar for the Burid Mujir-ad-Din Abaq, the 
descendant of a Seljuq atabeg. When the Christians appeared before 
the ci^, the Mamluk turned for help to Nur-ad-Din; but before 
he could draw near, the Franks raised the siege. Their disunity soon 
gave Nur-ad-Din an occasion for attack. Count Bertrand of Tripoli 
fdt humelf threatened by the young Count Bertrand of Tcmlouse 
from the latter’s fortress at ‘Arimah, and sought protection against 
him from Nur-ad-Oin and Mu*in-ad-Din, whc^ troops indeed 
leveled *Arimah to die ground and carried Raymond capdve to 
Aleppo. For a number of years there were minor skirmishes and 
forays between the Muslims and Franks. In these Mujir-ad-Din, who 
was more afraid of the pr^ionderance of Nur-ad-Din than of the 
Franks, since they were split up into petty prtncipalides, proved 
more and more unreliable. In April 1154 Nur-ad-Din put an end 
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to his rule and appanaged him first with Hims, then with the smaller 
town of Balls. This constant petty warfare with the Franks, which 
revolved principally around the possession of the forO%ss of Harim 
between Antioch and Aleppo, appeared to take a dangerous turn 
only once, when in 1158 the emperor of Byzantium, Manuel I 
(Conmenus), appeared in Syria to chastise Prince Raynald of An- 
tioch for a raid against Cyprus. Baldwin 111 might almost have suc- 
ceeded in gaining an alliance with him against Nur-ad-Din, but 
Nur-ad-Din through compliance with the Byzantines, who were 
concerned primarily with the security of the borders and scarcay 
inclined to further adventures, succeeded in eliminating the peril. \ 

In Zengi’s and Nur-ad-Din’s service a Kurdish clan had meai^ 
while risen to the top, which was destined to obliterate Turkisl^ 
hegemony in the Near East for some time to come. Two brothers,' 
Ayyub and Shirkuh, sons of the Kurd Shadhi, had begun their 
career in *Iraq, where the elder Ayyub governed the city of Takrit 
for the ‘Abbasid caliph. An assassination in which die younger 
Shirkuh became involved forced the family to emigrate. Shirkuh 
entered the service of Zengi, Ayyub that of the Burid of Damascus. 
When Nur-ad-Din attacked Damascus, Ayyub was in command of 
the city while Shirkuh led the besiegers. There was, however, a 
peaceful reunion between the two brothers. From then on Ayyub 
governed Damascus for Nur-ad-Din, and Shirkuh was enfeoffed 
with Hims, where his descendants ruled for another century. A 
broader field was destined for Shirkuh himself. 

In Egypt the wazir TalaT ibn-Ruzziq, who had restored at least 
a brief term of peace to the country tom by military insurrections, 
had been assassinated shordy after the accession to the throne of 
die last Fadmid, al-Adid (1160). While the Caliph himself was 
deprived of nearly all means of power, a struggle took place be- 
tween the son and successor of the murdered wazir Ruzziq and one 
of the latter’s funcdonaries, Shawar, to whom he had delated the 
important govemordiip of upper Egypt with die ofiSdal seat in 
Qus, ndien the Wazir attempted to recall the andiidous governor. 
Shawar was victorious (January 1 163); but smce his sons shamefully 
abused their huh«r’s power, one of ^ officials, Dirgham, in cqm^ert 
with the Caliph, revdked against him in At^mt of dtt same year. 
SSiawar abandoned the field to him without oppoadon and sot^ht 
help from Nur-ad-Din in Damascus. The ta^ of r einstating him 
was ddkgated to Shirkuh, the governor of Hims. The battte-tried 
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Syrian troops defeated the Fatimid mercenaries and in May 1164 
reinstated Shawar in Cairo in hi/ office. But a conflict broke out 
at once between him and Shirkuh, and to get rid of his inconvenient 
helper, Shawar did not balk at summoning King Amalric of Jeru- 
salem. The Franks shut up Shirkuh in Bilbays, but granted him 
freedom of withdrawal into Syria when they saw themselves threat- 
ened in the north by the fall of the Harim fortress besieged by 
Nur-ad-Din. Three years later Shirkuh appeared in Egypt again, 
but was once more compelled to withdraw after his initial brilliant 
victoiy, since his nephew Saladin, Ayyub’s son, was shut up by Sha- 
war and his Frankish allies in Alexandria and the city could not be 
held. As a result Egypt had to pay an excessive price for the help 
of the Franks. In addition to a high tribute, they demanded that 
their garrison be stationed in Egypt and a high commissioner be 
stationed in Cairo. A quarrel broke out over this very soon, and 
Shawar was besieged by the Franks in the old city of Cairo, Fustat. 
In this emergency the caliph ‘Adid himself turned for help to Nur- 
ad-Din, who sent Shirkuh to Egypt for the third time, although 
meanwhile Shawar had succeeded in purchasing the withdrawal of 
the Franks, after letting Fustat, which he could not hold, go up in 
flames. When he tried to evade his obligations to the Syrians agaip, 
he was invited by Shirkuh’s nephew Saladin and a number of other 
officers to negotiations at the burial place of the imam ash-Shafi'i, 
and was attacked and killed on January 18, 1169. 'Adid designated 
Shirkuh as wazir in his place, and when Shiricuh died only two 
months later, the office was passed on to his nephew Saladin with 
the honorific title of al-Malik an-Nasir, while Nur-ad-Din conflrined 
him as commander of the Syrian troops. 

With unshakable energy and unusual diplomatic talent Saladin 
(Salah-ad-Din) succeeded in clambering out of this still rather crit- 
ical situation into such a powerful position as had not for a long 
time been granted any prince of Islam. In Cairo first of all he had 
to eliminate the unreliable Negro corps of the Fatimids. The Franks 
at once recognized the danger to them of a powerful ruler in E^ypt 
and again asked for help from Europe. And indeed a Byzantine fleet 
and an army from southern Italy appeared before Damietta. On 
Saladin’s request Nur-ad-Din dispatched Sakdin’s father widi anz- 
iliaiy troops. As the siege of Damietta b^;an to draw itself out and 
the Byzantines could provide for their needs only with diflkuliy, 
Amalric let himself be induced to widuiraw by a payment of money. 
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Whether Saladin really needed Nur-ad-Din’s advice in order to get 
rid of the last Fatunid is open to doubt. Anyhow, he had the 
basid caliph named in the Friday prayers instead of the Fatimid in 
1172. Soon afterward ‘Adid died. Although Sabdin did not suppress 
the Shiite sect by force, it lost its natural support with the decline 
of the Fatimid dynasty, and the Sunnites very soon regained Egypt. 

Saladin’s growing power necessarily aroused Nur-ad-Din’s mis- 
trust of his loyalty as vassal. As sooiii as the Franks withdraw, 
Saladin envisaged the conquest of Palestine as his n^ political g(^ 
since no power had ever before been able to maintain a permanmt 
hold in the country of the Nile without this glacis in the east, m 
1172 he seized the harbor of Aylah on the Red Sea as a basis qf 
operations for this. But when Nur-ad-Din wanted to gain a foo^ 
hold in southern Palestine and requested him to lend him military 
aid for the conquest of the Crusaders’ fortresses Kerak and Shawbak 
east of the Jordan, he evaded this obligation by pointing to the 
still-unsettled conditions in Egypt. Nur-ad-Din had already begun 
gadiering troops to punish him for this, but he let himself be 
placated once again by a servile letter. When Saladin had another 
rebellion to suppress in Egypt in 1172, Nur-ad-Din decided to at- 
tack him, but he died in Damascus on May 15. 

His son Isma'il al-Malik as-Salih, just eleven years old, was at 
first recognized without opposition not only by his own emirs but 
by Saladin as well. But his cousin Sayf-ad-Din al-Ghazi of Mosul, 
who had come into Nur-ad-Din’s territory together widi troops to 
lend him aid on his march to Egypt, continued in occupation of the 
Mesopotamian cities in which he had set up his quarters. Isma’il’s 
guardians, who saw themselves simultaneously threatened by the 
Franks, acquiesced in the surrender of the areas taken by Sayf-ad-. 
Din, considering they would have better assurance of his protection 
by withdrawing to Aleppo with the youthful prince. 

Saladin’s possession of £^ypt, however, was not secure as long as 
it was not united with Syria, particularly in view of the menacing 
proximity of die Crusader states. He had just beaten back an attack 
of the Scilian Normans, whose fleet had appeared before Alexan- 
dria, wh«a the death of Amalric of Jerusalem lelwved him of a 
dangerous foe. Playing the role of a faithful vassal of Ismail, he 
reproached the latter’s guardians for compliance toward the ruler 
of Mosul. Sabdin advanced before Damask under the pretext of 
reiistaxii^ Ismail in hb ri|^ there. After occupying die city— die 
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citadel was not surrendered by its commandant until a few months 
later— he entered into negodadons with Isma‘il*s guardians. Since tbe 
latter righdy mistrusted his intendons, they preferred appealing to 
the Franks for help. Then Saladin passed over to the attack, oc- 
cupied Hama and Hims, and at the end of 1172 surrounded Aleppo. 
Since he encountered courageous resistance here, he offered td 
relinquish Hama and Hims again in exchange for recognidon as 
Isma‘il’s governor in Damascus. When this offer was rejected he 
advanced against the united troops of Isma'il and Sayf-ad-Din in 
Hama in open batde, in which he won a brilliant victofy. Now he 
besieged Isma'il in Aleppo for the second time and forced him to 
conclude a peace which limited him to that city alone. At the same 
time Saladin assumed the dde of an independent sultan, which the 
‘Abbasid caliph confirmed through an embassy. 

During the first siege of Aleppo the commandant had dispatched 
a hired hashishi against Saladin, who escaped his murderous steel 
only through a lucky accident. In Syria after 1 169 a new Old Man 
of the Moimtain, Rashid-ad-Din Sinan, had reorganized the frightful 
order and created an impregnable base in the fortress of Masyad 
(Masyaf ) on the eastern slopes of the Nusayri Mountains. After the 
peace treaty of Aleppo, Saladin thought of getting rid of him, but 
very soon had to give up the siege of his fortress and concluded a 
peace with the master which was then honorably observed until his 
death. 

Even before Saladin had secured his power in Syria, he attempted, 
in a policy of long-range vision, to consolidate hk rule in Egypt at 
the southern gate of the Red Sea as well. In 1 173 he sent his brother 
Turanshah ibere, when the small dynasties in control, the Ham- 
danids in San‘a and tbe Najjahids in Zabid, were threatened by a 
fanatic and overrun. Around 1159 a mahdi had emerged in the 
Tihamah, as so often in Islamic history, and, supported by the 
Bedoums who were devoted to him, ^d conquered Zabid. His 
grandson *Abd-an-Nabi, who had followed him in 1162, maintained 
his poskion for eleven years. Saladin’s overlords must also have con- 
sidered the removal of this heretical usurper a work plming to God. 
After the l^yptian nq>editionaty army had dealt witii him without 
any diMcalty, Turanshah dethroned the other rulers in San‘a «id 
Aden, and until 1228 he and his descendants ruled the land as vassals 
of their Egyptian kinmien. 

The borders of Saladin’s ^here of power in Syria were contin- 
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ually being disturbed by the Crusaders. In 1177 in an attempt to 
ward off their advances in southern Palestine, he suffered a per- 
ceptible setback at Ramlah; he was only able to make up for this 
two years later by a victory at Marj ‘Ayun. The peace when con- 
cluded was exploited by Saladin to expand and consolidate his power 
in northern Syria. In 1181 Isma‘il, the prince of Aleppo, died and 
bequeathed his domain to his cousin ‘Izz-ad-Din Mas'ud of Mosul; 
but the latter prefeired to leave Aleppo to his brother Zengi 11 ^ in 
exchange for the Sinjar Moimtains bordering his ancestral lands. 
Before the new ruler could establish himself in Aleppo, Saladin oc- 
cupied his territory; in the following years he also attacked Me»- 
potamia and forced ‘Izz-ad-Din under his suzerainty. \ 

The peace with the Crusaders, which Guy of Lusignan, who su<j^- 
ceeded Baldwin V as king of Jerusalem, was also anxious to preserve, 
was frequently broken as a result of the unruliness of his vassals. 
Raynald of Cotillon, the lord of the Kerak fortress in ancient Moab 
east of the Dead Sea on a precipitous spur of the mountains which 
dominated the caravan highway from Damascus to the Hijaz as 
well as to £g3^t, kept disturbing the trafiSc of the pilgrims as well 
as of commerce through repeated raiding forays. S^din would no 
longer close his eyes to this, and in the beginning of 1187 he de- 
cided on a great stroke. While he himself advanced into the Kerak 
region, he had his Syrian troops assembled in Harim, and he united 
with them at the Lake of Gennesareth (Galilee). Thereupon the 
King of Jerusalem also gathered a great army of knights in Saffuri- 
yah. But instead of awaiting Saladin’s attack in this strategically 
favorable position, he let himself be induced to march against him 
toward Tiberias, which Saladin had occupied. To the west lies the 
chalk plateau of Hattin (Hittin), uneven, waterless, with a steep 
southerly drop. There Saladin inflicted an annihilating defeat on^ 
him; the King himself fell into his hands. The fortresses all over the 
country, divested of their garrisons, fell one after another within a 
short space of time, -and in September 1187 Saladin appeared before 
Jerusalem, which was forced to surrender in the same month.* In 
the presence of nearly his entire house Saladin once , again took 
possession of the Holy City on behalf of Islam and destroyed all 
CSuisdan places of worship on dbe consecrated soil. Without de- 
lay he also attempted to eliminate the last remnants of Frankish rule 

* M. W. Baldwin, Raymond III of TripoUs and the Fall of Jerusalem, 1140- 
iiSy, London, 1938. 
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in die Orient; but Tyic, defended by Conrad of Montferrat, with- 
stood his attack. Tripoli was relieved by a Christian fleet under the 
command of William of Sicily, a Norman. In Europe the fall of 
Jerusalem had resuscitated the idea of the Crusades. The Hohen- 
staufen Frederick I, Philip of France, and Richard the Lion-hearted 
of England, whom the Pope was first compelled to reconcile to each 
other, took up the cross. Acre, which Saladin had had fortified as 
strongly as possible after taking it, was surrounded by the Crusaders 
as early as August 1189. Sala^n hurried to its relief, but in 1191 
Philip and Richard the Lion-hearted appeared with fresh troops 
for the besiegers, who held the harbor and so had a great advantage 
over the Muslims. On July 12, 1192, the garrison surrounded in 
Acre surrendered. When Saladin refused to pay the high ransom 
demanded for it, a savage massacre of prisoners on both sides ensued. 
Since there was no question of any military decision, Saladin’s 
brother al-Malik al-‘Adil began peace negotiations with Richard the 
Lion-hearted. The latter, weary of the war, was anxious to return 
to England in order not to lose his realm at home, and so peace 
was concluded on November 2, 1 192. Saladin retained his conquests 
as far as Lydda, Ramlah, and As^on, and allowed Christians to 
visit Jerusalem as unarmed pilgrims. 

Saladin was granted only a few months’ enjoyment of tlie peace 
finally attained. At the end of Novend}er he moved from Jerusalem 
to Damascus, where in February 1193 he fell ill and died, only 
fifty-five years old. In Europe, as a result of his wars with the 
Crusaders, Saladin has become one of the most famous reigning 
figures of the east, but in Oriental memory also he lives on, along 
with Harun ar-Rashid and the Mamluk Baybars, as the symbol of 
one of the happiest periods of history. And indeed few Islamic 
princes can be named who, like him, free of any self-seeking, were 
concerned only with the well-being of their dynasties and riieir 
sd>jects. His nobility toward his conquered enemies had to be 
acimowledged even by them. As a zedous patron of science he 
found grateful biographers among scholars. His secretary Muham- 
mad al-Katib al-Isfahaini, who had previously been in the service of 
Nur-ad-Din in Damascus, and who accompanied him on all his 
campaigns, gave an account of the conquest of Jerusalem, unfortu- 
nately in an overloaded ornamental s^le which gives the impression 
that mastery of language was of greater importance to him than his 
subject. Smooriier is the account of his life from the pen of his army 
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judge and qadi in Jerusalem, Baha-«d-Din ibn-Shaddad. The most 
important of Saladin’s functionaries, al-CMi al-Fadil of Ascalon, 
who had begun hs career under the last Fadmids, and under Sala- 
adin controlled the entire administration from the beginning, kept 
an official diary during his stay in office, of which, unfortunately, 
only some excerpts have been preserved; of his state papers also 
only drafts have come down to us, which unfortunately were chosoi 
not for their historical importance but for their stylistic beauty. /A 
living portrait of the culture of his time was handed down in the 
memoirs of the knight Usamah of the princely family of banu 
Munqidh, settjpd in Shayzar north of Hama. Under the Burids m 
Damascus, Usamah had contracted friendly relations with th^ 
Frankish knights; he then participated in Nur-ad-Din’s campaign^ 
against them and, already advanced in years, joined Saladin in Da- 
mascus. Although well versed in all the stylistic arts of his time, as 
his other works show, he disdained them in his memoirs entirely. In 
an amiable, gossiping tone he relates his numerous adventures in 
war, in peace, and especially on the hunt, and is remarkably dis- 
passionate in his judgments of both Muslims and Christians.* 

But Saladin was also a patron of Sunni theologians, with whose aid 
he encompassed the decisive extinction of the ShiHte tendencies of 
the Fadmids in Egypt. Only once did he find himself compelled 
to establish a court for heresy. In Aleppo, where his son al-Malik 
az-Zahir represented him as viceroy, a Persian immigrant from Asia 
Minor, as-Suhrawardi, applied himself to gnosticism based on neo- 
platonism and neo-Pythagoreanism, after study of Aristotelian and 
Platonic philosophy. Such was the basis for the doctrine, already 
hinted at early by Christian and Islamic mystics and philosophers, 
that a spiritual light permeated the world as an irradiation of divin- 
i^ and as the real essence of all things. He developed his philosophy 
of illumination, which survived in the dervish order he had founded 
in Asia Minor. These lines of thought at once aroused orthodox 
suq>icion and the all^tion that he represented the doctrine of the 
Qannatians hostile to the state. So in spite of Saladin’s mildness, 
nothing was left for him to do but confirm the deatk sentence 
handed down by the judges s^ainst the heretic (1191). 

Saladin was an active builder in Jerunlem and Cairo. In Jerusalem 
he was responsible for tite restoration of the Jatni* al-Aqsa (used 

* Truidated by Hiilip K. Hitd, New Yotlc, 1929. 
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as a palace by the Crusaders) as a mosque, with new ojmamentation 
in mosaic and marble and a costly {>ulpit brought from Aleppo and 
still extant. In Cairo he erected tbe first four-aisled madrasah at the 
grave of the imam ash-Shafi‘L His military aims were served by the 
construction of the citadel of Cairo, whose completion he did not 
live to see. As early as 1179 he had formed the plan of combining 
Cairo and Fustat into a single fortified unit. In the east, between 
the two quarters, he began with the citadel, erected on the model 
of the Crusaders’ fortresses. It was going to be his residence at the 
same time. Cairo was to be shielded against attacks from Syria by 
a wall pushed forward as far as the Muqattam hill in the east; but 
only the northern wall was built, while the remaining fortifications 
were never really embarked on in earnest. 

Before his death Saladin himself divided up his empire among his 
survivors. His eldest son al-Malik al-Afdal, as head of the house, 
inherited the sultanate together with Damascus and southern Syria; 
of his brothers, al-Malik al-‘Aziz got Egypt, and al-Malik az-Zahir, 
Aleppo with northern Syria; their uncle, al-Malik al-‘Adil, Saladin’s 
brother, was given the possessions in Mesopotamia. Only a year 
after Saladin’s death dissension broke out among his sons. By playing 
them off against each other, their uncle was able to eliminate them 
all one after the other; it was only in Aleppo that Saladin’s descend- 
ants survived until the incursion of the Mongols (1260). By 1200 
al- Adil had united almost the entire empire in his hands, and the 
collateral lines in Aleppo and Yemen acknowledged him as sov- 
ereign. Yet even during his lifetime he divided his domains among 
his sons. In Egypt he installed Kamil; in Damascus, Mu'azzam; in 
Mesopotamia, Awhad, Fa’iz, and Ashraf successively as his deputies. 

In spite of these disturbances the Ayyubids held their territories 
against the Crusaders as well as against their neighbors in Asia 
Minor. Arotmd this time the idea of the War for the Holy Land 
had practically sunk into oblivion. Not until 1217 did King Andrew 
of Hungary revive it and arm an expedition against l^ypt. Al-‘Adil 
had just died (1218) when die Crusaders appeared before Damietta. 
Since Kamil first had to establish authority in his own country, he 
was undiie to prevent the seizure of die fortress dominating die 
eastern arm of die Nile delta. But die Ousaders could not with- 
stand die co-ordinated attack of the Ayyubids; the next year 
Damietta was free again. Soon afterward ^ cmnplex maebinadons 
of European politics led to a renewed flare-up of the strv^e for 
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the possesstoa of Jerusalem. The Hohenstaufen Frederick H, Yirho 
had come to the throne as the ward of Pope Innocent III, had not 
only had to approve, out of gratitude for the support accorded him, 
the expansion of the ecclesiastical state consummated at the opense 
of the empire, and to waive the »ercise of any influence on die 
episcopal elections in Germany, but had also to vow a crusade 
(1215). The fulfillment of this vow, however, was very far from 
his intentions, since as heir of the Normans in Sicily he was 
thoroughly preoccupied with constructing a modem regime th^ 
which would enable him to win back Italy. Like the Normans, ne 
also favored Arabic culture and maintained Arab mercenaries. As 
he kept postponing the date for the beginning of the crusade, Greg- 
ory IX excommunicated him in 1227. To absolve himself he had ^ 
set out for the Holy Land from Brindisi in 1228. The sultan Kamil 
had started negotiations with him even before this to secure his aid 
against Mu'azzam, the Sultan’s brother, in Damascus. When Fred- 
erick n landed in Palestine, Mu‘azzam had already died and Kamil 
had handed over Damascus to his brother in addition to his Meso- 
potamian holdings. Nevertheless, negotiating continued, and in ex- 
change for a promised guarantee of his Syrian possessions, Kamil 
surrendered Jerusalem together with Bethlehem and Nazareth and 
corridors to both Jaffa and Saida (Sidon) before any blows were 
exchanged. On March 18, 1229, Frederick was crowned as spouse 
of the ruler of the Holy Land, Isabelle of Brienne, in the Church 
of the Holy Sepulcher in Jerusalem. But this apparent diplomatic 
coup was approved by neither the Chrisdans nor the Muslims. In- 
deed, the Pope had an interdiction laid on the city by the patriarch 
of Jerusalem as long as Frederick remained there. 

But Kamil used the peace purchased in Palestine to expand his 
power in flie north at i^e expense of the Seljuqs of Iconium. This 
aroused the jealousy of his brother Ashraf in Damascus. Kamil was 
relieved of this adversary by death, when he appeared before Da- 
mucus, but he hini^lf died directly thereafter (1238). Only two 
yeats later his son ‘Adil in Egypt was pushed out by his brothdr 
as-Salih, who in 1244 was able, with a force of Khwarizmi Turks 
who had fled before Qiingiz Khan, to recontpier Jerusalem, viduch 
had already been temporuity' occupied in 1239 by Da’ud, prince 
of Kerak, after the exjnraticm of the treaty concluded with Fred- 
erick II. In contrast, SalUi lost Damascus to his uncle as-Salih Isma'il, 
who after the death of his brother Ashraf had been forced to leave 
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the city to Kamil. But after the conquest of Jerusalem, Damascus 
also feU into Salih’s hands in 1 245, and thus almost the entire empire 
of Saladin as far as Aleppo and nordiem Mesopotamia was reunited. 
Yet his reign was a series of struggles with his lirals from his own 
house, with die Franks and with ^e Khwarizmi Turks, who were 
ready to place themselves at the command of the most lucrative 
offer. In 1248, while lingering in Damascus to arm for a campaign 
against Yusuf II of Aleppo, he was overtaken by the news of an- 
other incursion of the Franks in Egypt. Louis IX, the Saint of 
France, had landed in Damietta and secured possession of the city, 
since at the news of Salih’s illness the discipline of his army had 
collapsed. When Salih died on November 23, 1249, his death was 
concealed by his wife, the former slave girl Sha)ar-ad-Durr, until 
his'son al-Malik al-Mu‘azzam Turanshah arrived from Mesopotamia. 
When the latter, who had grown up entirely removed from con- 
ditions in Egypt, favored the Mamluks he had brought with him 
from Mesopotamia at the expense of the Egyptians, a conspiracy 
against him took place and he was assassinated at the beginning of 
1250. But meanwhile he had succeeded in reconquering Damietta, 
where Louis IX fell captive. To shut this port of entry, so often 
menaced from the sea, the city was razed and its inhabitants reset- 
tled. After Turanshah’s assassination the Mamluks elevated Salih’s 
widow as queen; her general Aybeg stood at her side as atabeg and 
soon became her husband. While she had well-nigh absolute author- 
ity in Egypt, Aybeg had to defend her power in Syria, where 
she was not acknowledged. When he attempted to rid himself of 
her in 1257, she anticipated him and had him murdered in his bath. 
However, she found no support among the Mamluks and directly 
afterward was murdered herself, whereupon the Mamluk al-Mansur 
Nur-ad-Din ‘Ali came to power. 

In ^ite of all this tumult the Ayyubid regime meant a period of 
prosperity for Egypt and Syria even after Saladin’s death. Its atten^ 
tion was devoted to agrietdture, which could be maintained at its 
peak only through persistent tending of the irrigation system, m 
less than to commerce, continually imperiled by die insecuri^ of 
die trade routes. The enmity with the CSuisdans did not prevent 
it from concluding a series of trade agreonents with European 
states. The reladonship to the crusading kn^ts, in constant alter- 
nation between animodty and peaceful intercourse, also led to a 
many-sided cultural excluuige; together widi odier tdiivalric usa^ 
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the heraldic system of the Ayyubids also seems to have hem trans- 
planted to the Occident.* Like the ‘Abbasids before them, the 
Ayytibids had been compelled to prop themselves up on purchased 
slaves (mamluks), since the inhabitants of their dominions had long 
since grown unaccustomed to military service; but in addition they 
had often taken into their service entire Turkish hordes whic^ 
driven by the Moi^ols, had appeared in the Near East. Then, as 
so frequently, a new race of rulers arose from among their leaders, 
which survived in Egypt and Syria until the Ottoman conquest. 
Aybeg, the first in the series, beloi^ed to Salih’s guard stationer on 
the Nile island of ar-Rawdah; consequently he and his succes^rs 
were called the Bahri (River) Mamluks. Aybeg’s son *Ali and ^ 
guardian Qutuz were followed in swift succession by Baybars 
Zahir Rukn-ad-Din. The latter had participated in Turanshah’s 
assassination and evaded punishment by fleeing to Syria, but returned 
to Egypt after Qutuz assumed power. At this time the Mongol 
tempest was overwhelming all of the Near East and threatening 
Egypt with annihilation. So Qutuz put him in command of the 
vanguard of the troops drawn up in Palestine against the Mongols. 
In the Battle of ‘Ayn Jalut in 1260, in which the Mongol tide came 
to a standstill for the first time, to recede slowly thereafter, Baybars 
distinguished himself by personal valor. He was hoping to be en- 
feoffed with Aleppo as reward, and when he had to withdraw in 
disappointment he murdered Qutuz and was proclaimed sultan by 
the emirs. Accordingly he must be accredited with the fact that in 
Egypt alone, among all the countries of Mam, the even course of 
cultural development was not interrupted by the Mongol invasion, 
of whose devastating effects an account will shortly be given. But 
as it turned out, Baybars was an extremely able ruler. In order to 
consolidate his throne against any possible Ayyubid pretenders, he 
gave refuge in Cairo to a scion of the clan of the ^Abbasid caliphs just 
overthrown by the Mongols in Baghdad and well-nigh exterminated, 
and was confirmed by Un as co-regent after taking an oath of al- 
kguuKte to the caliph. This first ‘Abbasid appears to have had some- 
what nrare energy than Baybars found agxe^le. He set out at the 
head of Baybars’s troops to recapture Ba^idad; however, the Mam- 
Itdc allocated troops in such f6d>le nmnbers that the Mentis soon 

*See Taooob Azdn Pasha, Cotaribution i fHude iu bUson en Orieat, 
London, 1901. IL. A. Mqrer, Smwetde Htrdirjfy Chcfonl, 1933.] 
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finished him off with ease. From ^en on all his successors in the 
caliphate were merely puppets in the hands of the Mamluks. 

Baybars defoided himseff against his enemies with extraordinary 
valor, but frequently by astute and guileful diplomacy as well. In 
Palestine he still had to deal with the Franks, but he managed to 
wrest one of the most powerful fortresses, Hfen al-Akrad, from the 
grasp of St. John’s Knights, and'the city of Safed from the Templars. 
The Assassins had to cede Masyaf and a series of smaller castles, but 
he did not entirely dissolve the order, since he wished to make 
further use of its murderers for his own purposes. He lured the last 
still-independent Ayyubid, the prince of Kerak, to Cairo, and break- 
ing his promises, had him and his son eliminated. In the north he 
held the Armenian kings of Asia Minor in check by continually 
repeated incursions into their territory; in the south he attached 
Nubia to E^q>t as a vassal state. Again and again the Mongols in 
Iraq were prevented by circumstances in the interior of their Asiatic 
empire from avenging their first defeat, even though Baybars fre- 
quently still had to ward off minor raids into his domain. He was 
protected against a repetition of the European crusades by a treaty 
with the Byzantine emperor Michael Paleologus, who had freed his 
empire from the rule of the Frankish knights. In the interior. Bay- 
bars consolidated his empire by an information service modeled on 
the Iranian-’ Abbasid postal system. In Cairo he erected for himself 
a magnificent monument in the mosque, nowadays in ruins, for 
which he procured the materials in 1267/68 from conquered Jaffa. 
The surrounding wall, still standing, is set up out of quarry stone 
with masonry; ^e main structure, of brick. Six rows of columns 
connected by pointed arches lead into the interior and bear a tran- 
sept, which is covered in front of the mihrab by a cupola over- 
spanning three aisles. The other sides of the court comprise two-aisled 
halls of columns. The outer wall is divided by three jutting portals, 
and at the comers by rectangularly salient towers, and is decorated 
at the gates with niches, medallions, and rhomboids.* 

Baybars’s regime was considered by pt^erity, like those of Harun 
ar-Rashid and Saladin, an age of splendor for Islam. At a very eariy 
time a wreath of romantic tales became twined around him, in 
which his exploits were merged in a fantastic historical image with 
fixed motifs ^wn from the rogues’ romances native to Egypt from 

• See E. Diez, Die Kunst der kkmscben VSlker, p. j8. 
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of oM; even down to the threshold of the present, the Baybm 
lonuuice, sdded to by gencrarions of storytellers, has fotined, in 
addition to the chivalrous romances of ‘Antar, the Bedouin stories 
of the banu Hilal, and die fairy tales of the Arabian Nights, a very 
popular source of entertainment for the Egyptians. 

Eight years before his death Baybars had already had allegiance 
sworn to his oldest son, Barakah Khan, as his successor on the 
throne; accordingly, after his death in 1277, the latter could ascrad 
the throne unhindered; but he was deposed two years later. An 
army chief luuned Qala’un, who had already proved his meme 
under Baybars, assumed the guardianship of Baybars’s son Salami^ 
only seven years old, but soon afterward preferred taking his plate 
as an independent ruler. Qala’un was just as successful as Baybars 
in defending his power in Syria against the Mongols; he expanded 
it at the expense of the Franks and freed it of the emirs, whom he 
had had to endure at first as associates. At his death in 1290 it was 
also granted him to pass his empire on to his son, whose descendants 
maintained it for four generations, down to 1382, though they 
always had to be confirmed in office by an election. Subsequently, 
however, in Bafquq there came to the throne a member of the corps 
of troops Qala’un had formed out of Mongols and Circassians and 
quartered in the towers of the Cairo citadel. These were called 
burjis (‘‘of the citadel”). These latter put a stop to any further 
her^taiy succession, electing anyone they found most convenient, 
sometimes simply the oldest one in their midst. After this the power 
of the sultan, theoretically unlimited, fell into steady decay. His 
decisions were dependent on a state council composed of the prin- 
cipal Mamluk chieftains. These jealously stood guard over the main- 
tenance of the purity of their estate. Special functionaries kept 
supplementing it through purchases on the principal slave markets, 
which were supplied particularly from southern Russia and the 
Caucasus; riie young slaves were trained in the citadel of Cairo and 
then distributed among die emirs, in whose ser^e they could expect 
promotion. In addition, however, the Mamluks maintained a re- 
cruited body of troops paid by fiefs, which m put again turned 
into a hereffitaxy estate; to this, for instance, belonged Khalil, the 
famous author of a manual of Malikite law sriB amhoiitadve for 
his scfaocd, udio died in 1^65 and that sane year, togMher with the 
garrison of Cairo, partici p ated in the defoise of Alexandria against 
an itttack by the of Cyprus. Only the positions of magistrates 
and the professorsh^ in the madrasahs were reserved for native 
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scholars, but in the civil service, whbre notaries and chanceiy exec- 
utives had the topmost positkms, Jevi^ and Christians were shown 
preference. 

This persistent insecurity in the political situation, which granted 
none of the rulers a long reign and scarcely allowed one of them 
to die a natural death, entailed a corresponding insecurity of life 
^d property for the entire court and government milieu such as 
can only have hovered over the heads of the old nobility during 
the worst da3rs of the Roman Empire. Even the ablest officials 
seldom survived an effective period of more ffian three years, and 
many a qadi was appointed and removed again more than ten times 
during a lifetime. In addition there was the moral constraint of the 
orthodox fuqaha, who for years even persecuted such a pious and 
rigidly believing man as the Hanbalite ibn-Taymiyah * because he 
failed to conform to the opinion of their school in all points and 
militate4 against many aspects of the popular religion such as ven- 
eration of prophets and saints. Baybars himself had recognized the 
Hanbalite doctrine as orthodox by conceding a supreme qadi in 
Cairo to it as well as to the other three schools of law. But the 
Hanbalites, like their founder in Baghdad before, aroused the feel- 
ings of the other schools again and again by claiming to be the sole 
representatives of the unfalsified doctrine of Muhammad. So ibn- 
Taymiyah, who had succeeded his father as teacher in Damascus 
in 1282, also became suspect of heresy as the result of an answer 
to a question put to him from Hama: he contradicted the Shafi'ite 
doctrine and was removed from office. The Shafi‘ites summoned 
him in 1305 before their tribunal in Cairo and sentenced him to 
prison. When his former patron, the sultan al-Malik an-Nasir, came 
to the throne for the third time, he gave him the office of Hanbali 
teacher in the madrasah founded by him and took him along with 
him to Damascus in 1313. But in 1318 ibn-Taymiyah aroused new 
irrimtion by a fatwa concerning divorce, and now even his patron 
could no longer protect him, although after five months he was 
released from the imprisonment he had been sentenced to and could 
resume his teaching. In July of 1326, however, his enemies secured 
his arrest once again on the basis of an opinion he had handed down 
as early as 1310 concerning visits to prophets’ ' and saints’ burial 
places. In the citadel of Damascus he was able to keep up his literary 
activi^, at least in the beginning, but when paper and pen were 

• IH. Laoust, Essd sur ...Ibn Tayniya, Odro, 1939.] 
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denied him he died of grief at the insult, on September 29, 1329. 
While his contemporaries had attempted to use force in suppressing 
his doctrine, it lived on nevertheless in the restricted milieu of his 
school, and four hundred years later gave an impetus to the Wahhabi 
movement and so to the Islamic modernism of the present day. In 
other fields besides theology Syrians and Egyptians developed under 
the Mamluks a very prolific production, which created for us also 
some very valuable work, particularly 'in the historical field, jbut 
was almost entirely devoid of any originality. I 

The economic foundation of this excessively prolific wri^g 
during the Mamluk period was the system of pious foundations 
(waqf) created under the ‘Abbasids, wMch in Egypt and Syria t^d 
assumed fantastic proportions.* As in Iraq earlier, the form of the 
foundation served to preserve great properties against the interven- 
tion of the state by yielding at least a certain income to the founder 
and to his descendants. But since these foundations continually alien- 
ated broad strata from earning a living and led to a life of contem- 
plation in honor of God as religious leaders or dervishes and at the 
same time withdrew large areas from intensive cultivation by privai;e 
enterprise, they bear a good portion of the blame for the economic 
decline of the East. Most of the foundations, though, were erected 
in the towns, and the waqfs yielded income from rent for small 
shops and industrial establishments. 

The ruling class, the Mamluks, lived on the usually generous 
grant of fiefs which could not develop into family properties since 
transmission of estates was unlawful. Indeed, at the death of the 
holder the survivors had to pay back to the treasury, which main- 
tained a special bureau for diis, the pay received in advance for a 
period of service prematurely broken off by death, and it took a 
special decree to soften the rigors arising out of this procedure. It 
goes without saying that the peasants on these enfeoffed lands, who 
were forbidden to leave them, were delivered over mercilessly to 
the caprice of the holder.t 

Moreover, the economic regime was marked by numerous oppres- 
sive exactions which, althoi^h branded again and again' by the 
religious legal code as an abuse, nevertheless formed the backbone 
of ^e state finances. Great was ffie role of compulsory transactions 

* See C H. Bedter, Islam, I, 93 S. 

t (A. N. PoUak, Fatsdalism in Egypt, Syria, Falesthw and the Lebanon, Lon- 
ioa, 1939.] 
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in which die government bought up the most important provisions 
and resold them to retail traders at fixed prices; in times of need, to 
be sure, diis was also a means of preventing speculation. In spite of 
these limitations commerce flourished extraordinarily during the 
Mamluk period, since at that time Egypt and Syria were still the 
transit countiy for the rich Indian trade of the Italian merchant 
republics, who were frequently able to insure their privileges 
thi^ough treaties with the Mamluks; subsequently these formed the 
basis of the capitulations which influenced Egypt’s history down 
to the modem era. 

In this way great revenues flowed in to the Mamluk sultans, 
which enabled them to build on a scale rivaling that of the most 
lustrous periods of Islam. Since, from the time of Qala’un on, their 
architectural monuments were generally built in quarry stone, such 
as offered by the chalk of the Muqattam and the porphyry and 
granite of upper Egypt, their work has withstood decay better than 
that of their predecessors and today still determines the urban lay- 
out of Cairo. The first place is taken among them by the burial sites. 
The form of their mausoleums, with the beautiful towering domes, 
was carried over from Turkestan into Egypt. Thus the Mamluks, 
although they had been torn away from their homes in early youth 
and generally sprang from the lower classes, nevertheless regarded 
the art of their homeland, whose representatives sought refuge 
among them, as their real ideal. From the Persian style, as it pre- 
vailed among the Fatimids and the Ayyubids, the Turkish cupola 
was distinguished by the elevation of its polygon or circle from the 
rectangle or square of the supporting structure by means of wall 
consoles at tiie comers or by rows of mutually supporting triangles; 
in this the Indian wood style survived, out of which the stone cupola 
developed. Under Sultan Hasan (1347-1351) a new style appeared 
in Cairo, which developed in the fa9ades of the mosques. Their 
lofty, smooth stone walls were segmented in level niches reaching 
as far as the roof sill and closed off with the horizontal stalactite rim. 
In the niches windows were installed; the wall generally was 
crowned by a wreath of battlements. The gate usually lay in the 
comer in a deep niche, led up to by a free stairway. Tliis style, in 
\^ch the Babylonian-As^rian art survives, must have been trans- 
planted from northern Mesopotamia and die Kurdish mountain 
lands, where it had been preserved as though in an area of relics, to 
Adharbayjw and Asia Minor in die north and to Egypt in the south. 
Brilliant examples of this style are die burial mosque of Sultan Hasan 
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and the madrasdi he erected with special separate halls of teaching 
for ail four rites.* 

6. Turks and Mongols: the End of the Caliphate 

While it was the Turks who by centuries of persistent maladmin- 
istration inflicted the worst damage oil the once so flourishing 
civilization of Iran and Mesopotamia, it was reserved to the related 
tribe of the Tatars or Mongols, at the beginning of the thirteenth! 
century, to bring that work of destruction to completion. In his 
chronicle for the year 617 H (1220 a.d.) the Arab historian ibn-al- 
Athir, in a moving lamentation, rightly calls their breaking into the ‘ 
Near East the greatest misfortune to come upon the humanity he 
knew. Maybe economic factors played a great role in this case, as 
previously in the emergence of the Arabs from Arabia for world 
conquest; e.g., possibly the struggle for grazing land between sheep 
herders and raisers of horses may have played a role; but as usual 
in history it was a powerful personality, in this case ^ngiz Khan, 
that gave the impetus which welded together Mongols previously 
accustomed to roam along the borders of the empire of China, and 
their tribal kinfolk in the north who lived by hunting and Ashing. 
It was this new force and leadership that now swept over the 
countries of ancient civilization with the bloodthirstiness and de- 
structive fury characteristic of their race. 

The east of the former empire of the caliphs, after the collapse of 
Seljuq rule, had become a plaything of Turkish rulers whose endless 
warfare devasntted the once thriving civilized countries. It is impos- 
sible to give a detailed account here of the un^ieakably sad spectacle; 
only the most important facts can be touched on briefly. From 
1097 on Sanjar, one of the heirs of the Seljuq sultaq, in a peaceful 
reign had for a short time reunited Persia and the Oxus countries. 
In Khwarizm he had had to recognize as vassals Muhammad, the 
son of Anushtegin, whom Barkiyaruq had installed previously, and 
\^o had est^lish^ his independence as Khwarizm shah; and in 
Sijistan an ostensible descendant of the Saffarids, Taj-ad-Din Abu- 
1 -FaA ibn-Tahir. The independent rulers of Transoxania, the Ghaz- 
nawids, who, true to the ancient tradition of flieir house, r^^ded 
the pill^[ittg of India as their life’s work, were also more or less 

• See E. Die*, Die Kxmst der isUmmeben Volker, 142 ff. 
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subject to Sanjar. But Atsiz himself (1128-11 56), the successor of 
the first Khwarizm shah, had made 9x1 attempt to extricate himself 
from the influence of the Seljuq sultanl In punishment for his rebel- 
liousness he was deposed but as soon as Sanjar had left his country 
he revolted again, and in order to divert Sanjar toward the east, 
incited the stiU pagan Mongol tribe Karakhitai against Samarqand. 
Since 916 these kinsmen of the Turks, about whose prehistory 
somethii^ has already been said, had ruled as the Liao dynasty in 
China, which as a r^ult is still called Kitai by the Russians. From 
there the Jurjenes, a Tungus people, had expelled them around 1125, 
forcing them westward. At first the Mongols attacked the Kirghiz 
country along the Yenisei, then Kashghar and Khotan in the south. 
Now Sanjar suffered a serious defeat on September 9, 1 14 1, on the 
other side of the Oxus. From then on their prince ruled an enormous 
area stretching from the Yenisei in the north to Balkh in the south, 
and from Khwarizm, whose shah became his vassal, in the west as 
far as the Uigur empire in the east, and had his residence near 
Balasaghun along the Chui, the principal river of present-day Rus- 
sian Turkestan. In their lands the Christianity introduced by Nesto- 
rian missionaries was still contending with Islam, which finally 
remained at an advantage because of its widely ramified connec- 
tions.* 

Atsiz took advantage of his suzerain’s misfortune. Althou^ it is 
true he was incapable of retaining a permanent hold on those por- 
tions of his territory he had gained, and was finally compelled to 
renew his allegiance, his son II Arslan, who followed him on the 
throne in 1156, established the sovereignty of the dynasty of the 
Khwarizm shahs, who acquired a decisive influence over the history 
of central Asia, though only for a short time. 

Soon afterward the creation of Mahmud of Ghaznah also fell vic- 
tim to the new Turkish bands. In the mountainous country of Ghor, 
between the valley of riie Hilmend and Herat in Aighanistaa, 
princes of the indigenous house of Suri were settled as vassals of 
the Ghaznawids. A prince of this house was executed by the 
Ghaznawid Bahram Shah at whose court he lived. To avenge him 

* Out of a dim awareness of these conditions^ and by deforming the title 
Gurkhan^ there arose in Europe the widely spread saga of the empire of 
tester John in die Far East; see G. Oppert, Der Presbyter Johannes m Sage 
und Qeschtchte^ 2nd edition, Berlin, 1870; F. Zamcke, Der Priester Johannes, 
Leipzig, 1879 (Kdnigliche Sachsische Gesellschaft fur Wissenschaft, Vll, XIX). 
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his brother attacked Ghaznah in 1148 and forced the Sultan to flee 
to India. But from there he returned with fresh troops and defeated 
the Surif who fell into his hands himself and was executed. In re- 
venge for this the latter’s brothers gathered together the savage 
hordes of their people and in 1150 conquered Ghaznah and razed 
the city to the ground; only two minarets still indicate its site to- 
day. From dien on Bahram Shah lived in India, with his residence 
at Lahore. 

When the Ghorids then turned toward Herat, against Sanjar’s 
domains, the Seljuq sultan came out to meet them. They were de- 
feated, and their chief was allowed to return to his land only 
after two years in captivity. Less fortunate was the outcome of 
Sanjar’s campaign against the Turkoman clan Ghuzz, whom the 
Karakhitai had expelled from their grazing lands, and who in conse- 
quence, driven by necessity, had fallen on his land. They had 
wished at first to submit peaceably, but had been driven to revolt 
by the highhandedness of the tax officials. In 1153 they inflicted a 
severe defeat on him and kept the Sultan himself captive for three 
years. Soon after succeeding in escaping from their custody he 
died, in 1157. 

After their victory over Sanjar the Ghuzz clan fell on his domin- 
ions, plundering and slaughtering. His heir was his nephew Mah- 
mud, who was soon dethroned, however, by his guardian Mu’ayyad. 
The latter, after U Arslan’s death, took a hand in the struggle 
between his two sons for the throne of the Khwarizm shah, was 
defeated in 1174 by the elder, Takash, and killed. After protracted 
warfare between the brothers, in which the Ghuzz ranging through- 
out the country also took part, Takash was able to seize control of 
the whole kir^dom after the death of his brother in 1 193. Under his 
reign, until 1200, Khwarizm was left in peace at any rate by the 
Ghuzz, who were in the midst of an onslaught on the remainder 
of the Ghaznawid dominions in India. But after his death his suc- 
cessor, *Ala-ad-Din Muhammad II, was attacked 4 n 1204 by the 
Ghotid Mu‘izz-ad-Din. The latter’s army was defeated and in its 
retreat well-nigh pulverized by the Karakhitai; this defeat also had 
r^iercussions on Ghorid * rule in India. Soon afterward a struggle 
for power among the emirs broke out liiere, but die former Turk- 
idi slave Iltutroish succeeded once again in uniting the entire realm 
under his control 


[A dynasty in Afghanistan.] 
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In Persia the Khwarizm Shah came into contact with the sphere of 
influence of the ‘Abbasid caliph an-^asir (1180-1225), 
first liberated Baghdad from the rule of the mayors of the palace 
and then proceeded to extend his sway eastward out of his base in 
Babylonia. This last politically talented descendant of the house of 
‘Abbas attempted to eliminate the weaknesses of his still very much 
encumbered power by an astute patronage of the Shi'ites. For cen- 
turies now there had been veterans’ associations (futuwa) in ‘Iraq * 
which had no doubt first arisen along the borders among the war- 
riors of the faith, but then became active in the interior of the em- 
pire and during times of political turmoil not infrequently terrorized 
the populace, occasionally degenerating into criminal gangs; in 
peacetime, however, they entered into relations with the Sufi orders. 
An-Nasir attempted to turn these associations to his own advantage 
by reorganizing them and placing himself at their head. Since ‘Ali, 
the son-in-law of the Prophet, as a hero’s ideal, to a certain extent 
was their guardian patron, he gave the latter’s descendants a sphere 
of activity, innocuous for his own power, in this new futuwa asso- 
ciation and took advantage of their prestige. Since this knightly 
order zealously cultivated sport, other princes also considered mem- 
bership in it to be an honorable distinction, although the association 
did not accord the Caliph any more extensive political influence he 
might have been hoping to achieve through it. That the grand 
master of the no longer very dangerous order of Assassins, despite 
his Shi‘ite tenets, swore allegiance to the Caliph was not of great 
consequence. But no sooner was Takash tied down in the east than 
the C^ph’s wazir conquered Khuzistan and the bordering Persian 
provinces; in 1196, when Takash had a free hand again, he recon- 
quered these acquisitions as far as Khuzistan. In 1214 the Caliph 
advanced northward, where in Media a Mamluk named Mengli had 
seized power. Against him the Caliph supported a kinsman of the 
overthrown prince, the Pahlawanid Uzbcg of Adharbayjan, and 
after his victory the latter installed his mamluk Oglumish as gov- 
ernor. When he sought an alliance with the Khwarizm shah ‘Ala- 
ad-Din Muhammad II, an-Nasir had him murdered by an Assassin. 
The Khwarizm Shah now decided to cut away the foundations of 
his troublesome adversary’s power by summoning an ecclesiastical 
council in 1217 for considering the question whether the dignity of 
the caliphate was not rather suited to the descendants of ‘Ali, whose 

* See F: Taeschner, Ishmisehet Ordensrittertttm zur Zeit der Kremsmge, 
Die Wek ah Qescbiebte, 1938, 387-401. 
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partisans, the Shi'ites, were still very widely spread throughout 
Persia. An ‘Alid from Tirmidh, ‘Ala-al-Mulk, was set up as rival 
caliph, and the Khwarizm Shah already began equipping an army 
to set him on the throne in Baghdad when he had to turn back 
because of the unusually early onset of winter.* Before he could 
resume his plan the following year a frightful calamity irrupted 
over the countries of Islam which radically transformed the political 
situation. 

Among the peoples of the Asiatic interior another great migra- 
tory movement had broken out. The easterly neighbors of the 
Turks were tribes who, originally related to them, had preserved a 
Mongolian racial type. One of these tribes, the Karakhitai, who 
were first after the Huns to embark on the migration westward, 
has already been met with. At that time their kinsmen were still 
settled in present-day Mongolia and southern Siberia. The Qiinese 
refer to them by a name appearing as early as the Orkhon inscrip- 
tion— Tatars— and divide them into three groups according to dteir 
stage of development. They called White Tatars their immediate 
neighbors behind the Chinese wall, who manifestly had already 
been strongly influenced by Chinese culture. North of the Gobi 
desert there dwelt the Black Tatars, who were nomads; Nestorian 
missionaries had already gained ground among them: the Kerayits 
who lived along the upper reaches of the Onon and Kerulen rivers, 
as well as along the Tola, professed Christianity. North of them 
were settled the forest peoples, who still led a purely hunter life 
and looked on their just-mentioned tribal kinfolk as degenerate 
weaklings. Shamanism was sdll in full bloom among them, and the 
belief in a supernatural world of spirits assured the conjurers-up, 
i.e. the shamans, great influence on ^e life of the people. In one of 
these tribes, the Taijiut, who were settled near the borders of the 
Black Tatars, the chieftain Yisukm of the Burchig clan had a first 
son, Temuchin, bom to him in 1155; at his father’s death in 1167 
Temudnn could have been left no sort of established formal posi- 
tion of authority; indeed, it is doubtful if his fadier ever had pos- 
sessed one himself. His personal course soon secured Temuchm a 

* In memory of his rescue from diis daiq^ the Csliph had die Talisman 

E ite erected in Baghdad which was later to serve as a powder town and was 
own up by the Turks in the First World War during their withdrawal be- 
fore the British; on it the Caliph had himself portrayed between two dragons, 
gtasph^ both by die jaws; according to M. van Berchem’s interpretadon these 
embody his two rivals, die Assassin and the ‘Alid. 
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following of adventurers with whom he undertook raiding expedi- 
tions against his more civilized tribal 'kinfolk. The Chinese govern- 
ment was always ready to play these troublesome and disorderly 
neighbors against each other ^nd so hold diem in check. In 1 161 die 
Chinese dynasty of the Kin had annihilated a Tatar tribe called 
Mongol (Moghul) with the help of their neighbors setded along 
Lake Buyir-Nor. But when these latter themselves then became too 
powerful for the Chinese, they assembled the Qiristian Kerayit 
against them, and the adventurer Temuchin also participated in the 
strife. He began his political career as avenger of the Mongols, and 
took the same name for his followers and later on for his entire 
people. Around 1202 dissension among the former allies placed 
Temuchin in dire straits so that he had to withdraw to Lake Bal- 
jiyuna with a small band of followers. There were three Muslims 
among them already, probably Iranian merchants, who at that time 
often used to come to the Far East on their trading journeys. Two 
of them accompanied him for a long time on his military expeditions 
and may have given him advice on the organization of his empire. 
By 1 203 Temuchin had already attacked and exiled from the coun- 
try his former allies and. brothers-in-arms, now turned opponents, 
so that all the tribes of eastern Mongolia acknowledged him as ruler. 
In 1206 he was also able to subjugate the powerful Christian tribe 
of Naiman in western Mongolia. At that time (though according to 
some accounts even a few years earlier) he had the reigning name 
of Chinghiz Khan bestowed on him by a shaman, under which he 
has survived in the memory of posterity. He also summoned then 
the first parliament {kurultm) at which a banner with nine white 
horse’s tails indicated his dignity as ruler and at which he laid down 
the primary foundations of his empire. The core of his power was 
formed by his guard, ten thousand strong, of which one thousand 
served as his bodyguard. They were subject to a rigorous but just 
trainii^ always supervised by the Khan in person, and every private 
was considered equal in rank to the higher officers of the line. 
Ching hiz Khan borrowed from the Naiman the use of the Uigur 
script for state affairs. At first die Khan certainly never planned a 
systematic expansion of his empire. His eiqieditions during the next 
few years were simply forays on a grand scale with the object of rid- 
ing the steeds of his conquered enemies and endiracing their women.* 

* Cf. Rashid-ad-Dln, ap. W. Barthold, Ene. of hUon I, 857. 
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After ravaging the Tangut country he attacked the empire of the 
Kin in northern China the following year. In 1214 a peace was con- 
cluded which was sealed by the ^an’s marriage to a Chmese 
princess. But no later than 1215 the war broke out again, leading 
to the conquest of Peking. The Khan, however, had scarcely left 
the country when the Kui won their freedom again. The princes 
driven out by the Mongols turned westward and fell on the Kara- 
khitai empire, already enfeebled by the defection of the Khwarizm 
shah Muhammad, who afterward defeated the Karakhitai at Talas' 
in 1210 and also conquered Transoxania (Ma wara an-nahr). The . 
rest of the country fell into the hands of the Naiman prince Kuch- 
luk, whose neighbors, the prince of the Uigurs in the south and the 
khan of the Karluk in the north, as well as the prince of Almalik 
in the Hi valley, placed themselves under Chinghiz Khan’s protec- 
tion. 

After the conquest of Peking, Chinghiz Khan in 1215 sent his 
son Juchi toward the west against the people of the Merkit, who 
had been allied with the Naiman and expelled from their seats along 
Lake Baikal into the Kirghiz steppes. While on this campaign, Juchi 
encountered an army of the Khwarizm Shah sent to subjugate the 
Kipchak tribe, neighbors of the Merkit. Since the battle remained 
undecided, Juchi apparently preferred to ignore it as based on a 
misunderstanding. The Khwarizm Shah, however, thought it ad- 
visable to learn through an embassy to Chinghiz Khan concerning 
the latter's resources.* Trade relatipns between the two empires had 
no doubt existed previously. 

All the more incomprehensible is the behavior of the Khwarizm 
Shah in the conflict which broke out in 1218. At that time three 
Muslim merchants with opulent gifts appeared before him in Trans- 
oxania as emissaries of the Mongol khan to greet him as “his most 
beloved son,” i.e. in the diplomatic language of the period as his 
vassal. However, thoi^h our sources state that the Shah expressed 
his irritation at this to die ambassadors only aher the audience, 
nevertheless it is scarcely to be assumed that the assa-sstnarinp of the 
anfl>assadors which took place at the frontier station soon afterward 
and the pillag^g of their caravans could have been accompliriied 

* Later narrators hostile to the ‘Abbasids have interpreted this itifwai Mudim 
embassy to the Mmigols as one of the caliph an-Nasir, who used it to sedt 
Mongol aid against the Khwarizm Shah. 
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without his knowledge, especially since he had a second embassy 
massacred instead of according them' the desired satisfaction. 

Chinghiz Khan could not allow this grave insult to go unpunished. 
Although a portion of his army was still tied down by the war 
against the in Qiina, he assembled the pick of his troops under 
his own command and that of his sons in a battle against Khwaiizm, 
for which the Muslim princes of the Karluk and of Almalik were 
also compelled to provide military aid. With incomprehensible 
blindness the Khwarizm shah Muhammad failed to concentrate all 
the forces of his empire, although he would then have been numer- 
ically superior to the Mongols. Since he had reason to mistrust the 
troops from the territories only just subjugated, he contented him- 
self with strengthening the border fortifications and in Samarqand 
he himself awaited the attack of the main Mongol force, which was 
advancing in four columns and driving the inhabitants of the sur- 
rounding villages as the shock troops and as sappers for the siege of 
the cities ahead of them. While Chinghiz Khan’s sons were besieging 
the border fortifications, the Grand Khan himself pressed through 
at once to Bukhara, which after a brief siege was taken and prac- 
tically reduced to ashes, amid horrible atrocities. At the news of 
this misfortune the Khwarizm Shah, discouraged, retreated to Balkh, 
then to Nishapur. While occupying Samarqand and the other larger 
cities himself, Chinghiz Khan sent a few detachments in pursuit of 
the Shah. With a certain amount of energy and with the troops still 
at his disposal the Shah could easily have marched against the Mon- 
gols, for his Turkish soldiery knew that under no circumstances 
would they be spared by the Mongols, and in the individual garri- 
sons they defended themselves with the utmost valor. Muhammad 
finally found his last refuge on a small island in the Caspian Sea, 
where his pursuers had lost trace of him; he died there on December 
11 , 1 220. He was succeeded by his eldest son, Jalal-ad-Din Mangu- 
birti. 

While the Mongols continued their work of destruction along 
the southern shore of the Caspian Sea and then broke out over the 
Caucasus into sondiem Russia, to return to their homeland across 
the Volga, Jalal-ad-Din had first of all gone back to Khwarizm, 
which was still spared by them. But the Turks there were devoted 
to his younger brother Oslag, for whom the throne had previously 
bera intended, and refused allegiance to him. In consequence he 
went to Ghaznah, and there succeeded in assembling an army for 
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battle against Cbinghiz Khan, who meanwhile had conquered 
Khwarizm and Khorasan. Jalal-ad*Din was able to defeat an ad- 
vanced detachment of the Mongols near Perwan, in the mountains 
between Bamiyan and the valleys of Kabul and Ghaznah, but dis- 
sension broke out among his emirs, and in consequence the Khalj 
tribe and the Turkomans abandoned him; he was in no position to 
risk another advance against the Mongols with the remnant of his 
army which was still true to him. As a result, he fled to India; but 
his Mongol pursuers set a trap for him along die steep banks of the 
Indus, which he did not dare cross, and pulverized almost his entire 
army, while he himself saved his life only by a desperate plunge 
through the tearing river (November 1221). In India afterward he 
was able to group another petty combat force around himself of 
scattered Turkish adventurers. For a time Chinghiz Khan ceased his 
pursuit, and while continuing the massacres in the former lands of 
Khwarizm slowly withdrew to Mongolia. 

For three years the Khwarizm Shah held out in India, then he be- 
took himself to the Persian province of Kirman, which had been 
conquered by Buraq Hajib, the guardian of his brother Ghiyath-ad- 
Din Pirshah. Here and in the mountains of the Median-Persian 
border he had roved about for another few years with Turks and 
Mongols, until in August 16, 1231, he fell victim to a Kurd’s thirst 
for vengeance. However planless the manner in which his battles 
had all been fought, nevertheless he had been the last defender of 
Islam against the pagans and as such deserves the admiration unth 
which his secretary an-Nasawi described his life. The other Muslim 
princes, the Ayyubids in Syria as well as the Seljuqs in Asia Minor, 
vied with each other in fawning on the Mongols in order to be at 
least tolerated in their own states as Mongol vassals. 

After his triumph over Iran, Chinghiz ^an recuperated for a few 
years in the newly subjugated steppes and then in his home country, 
and in 1225 set out on another campaign against the Tangut king- 
dom in Hsia, the present-day province of Kansu, which comes like 
a wedge between north and south China. During the siege of their 
capital he died, a few days before its surrender, in Augun 1227. 
During his lifetime he had already divided up his empire among his 
sons, according to Mongol custom. The eldest son, Juchi, remained 
in the western countries he had conquered; there he soon felt him- 
self so independent that his father had already considered leadii^ 
him back to obedience by force, but he died sue months before his 
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father. His second son, Chaghatai, was regarded as the best con- 
noisseur of the legal code establisKed by his father; as such he 
exercised the greatest influence from his residences in the Hi valley, 
without laying claim to any particular sphere of authority, but after 
Juchi’s death became his heir. While the youngest son, Tului, ac- 
cording to Mongol custom, inherited his father's “house” (that is, 
the tribal seat in eastern Mongolia), the third, Ogotay, was pro- 
claimed great khan {kal’ctn) by Chinghiz Khan’s orders and set up 
his residence along the Orkhon. 

Ogotay and Chaghatai died close together in time, at the turn of 
the year 1241/42. Feuds now broke out among their heirs which 
granted the countries of Islam another period of grace. At the 
parliament of 1235 Juchi’s second son, Batu, was charged with 
bringing eastern Europe under Mongol rule. In 1236 he set out in 
the company of sons of Chaghatai, Ogotay, and Tului, and in 1237 
conquered the capital of the Volga Bulgars. In 1237-1240 Russia 
was conquered, Poland in 1241/42, Hungar)' and Dalmatia in 1241/ 
42. On Christmas day of 1241 Batu crossed the frozen Danube and 
conquered Gran; in the spring of 1242 he went on to Bulgaria, and 
in the winter of 1242/43 returned to the Volga region by way of 
Wallachia and Moldavia. Even on this expedition conflict had 
broken out between himself and his cousins. In December 1241 
Ogotay had died, and it was not until 1 246 that his eldest son Geylik, 
who had rebelled against Batu during the Balkan campaign, was 
proclaimed great khan. But only two years later on the expedition 
westward which Batu was preparing to fend off as an attack 
on his territory, Geyiik was surprised by death. AS senior of his 
house Batu sought to nominate his successor. At a parliament 
convoked by him, his brother Berke succeeded in securing the 
proclamation of Tului’s oldest son, Mangu, as great khan. Since 
die sons of Chaghatai and Ogotay had not participated in this, 
they were all assassinated together with their kinsmen when they 
turned up later anyhow for the oath of allegiance, because they 
were reproached with having treacherous plans. So the Mongol 
Empire was divided between two spheres of authority whose 
marches were formed by the steppe between the rivers Talas and 
Chui. While Batu’s descendants, as rulers of the “Golden Horde,” 
decided the fortunes of eastern Europe, Mangu’s brother Hulagu 
carried his rule on into the Near East. 

On his westward course Hulagu crossed the Amu-Daiya on 
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January i, 1256, and received the immediate oath of allegiance of 
the petty princes of Persia and the Giucasus. Among them there 
appeared also the prince of the Assassins, whose name had long since 
lost its magic; but in the possession of a series of very strong for- 
tresses the Assassins still represented a force to be reckoned with. 
The last Assassin prince, Rukn-ad-Din, who had just succeeded his 
father (who had been murdered, doubtless not without the son’s 
knowledge), was not, however, accepted ^uiong Hulagu’s vassals, 
and fled upon this rejection to the fortress of Maymun-Diz in the ' 
Alamut district. The famous mathematician and astronomer Nasir- 
ad-Din at-Tusi lived with him. The latter advised him, no doubt in 
the hope of saving his own life in this way, to surrender himself 
without any resistance. But even while being transported to the 
Khan’s encampment Rukn-ad-Din was assassinated. His followers 
were ferreted out and slain throughout Persia. But at-Tusi was re- 
ceived graciously and accompanied his new master as his court 
astrologer on his further expeditions, and was then charged with 
the foundation of the famous astronomical observatory at Maragha 
in Adharbayjan. 

It was Hulagu’s object from the very beginning to create as the 
vassal of his brodier a new empire for himself in the west. Since 
Persia lay at his feet, the ‘Abbasid realm in Babylonia was his 
closest neighbor. Here again, since 1225, the energetic an-Nasir had 
been succeeded by weaklings. The Mongol hardly needed any urg- 
ing by Shi’ite Persians like at-Tusi to direct his attention to this 
easy plunder. After some negotiations, in which the last of the 
‘Abbasids missed the right moment for surrender at a point when 
he was surely incapable of gathering his forces for serious resistance, 
Baghdad fell into the hands of the Mongols on February 10,1258. 
The city itself was mainly spared, but the Caliph, after his palace 
had been sacked, was executed together with many of his kinsmen, 
though a few escaped to Egypt, where, as already related, the Mam- 
luk Baybars, in order to legitimize his rule, raised one of them to 
the throne as mock caliph under the name of al-Mustansir-billah. 
Tlus diadowy existence continued to be led by his 
down to the Ottoman conquest (15x6/17). 

Direcdy after the fall of Baghdad the petty Syrian princes also 
announced tbeir submission. But in die Turkish Mamluks of Eg)^^ 
the Moi^ols encountered their first successful opposition. The 
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Mongol demand to surrender was answered by an attack in Pales- 
tine; on September 3, 1260, the Maniiuks inflicted a decisive defeat 
on Hulagu’s army at ‘Ayn Jalut near Nablus, while he himself was 
entangled in a war with the Golden Horde, whose khan-Berke felt 
himself menaced by Hulagu’s newly aspiring power. The Mamluks, 
particularly the sultan Baybars, then gradually wrested all of Syria 
from Hulagu and his successors the ilkhans, and the central Mongol 
power, meanwhile fallen into dissolution tlirough splintering, could 
provide its western branch with no assistance. 

Among these ilkhans only one more, Hulagu’s great-grandson and 
Arghun’s son, Ghazan, deserves mention (1295-1304'). It is true he 
shortened his life, like most of his people, through the Mongol 
hereditary vice of drunkenness; nevertheless, in the short reign 
granted him he attempted to make up to a certain extent for his 
ancestor’s crimes against Persia. Like his forefathers, who as pure- 
bred warriors had never sought any kind of spiritual community 
with their subjects, Hulagu himself had remained a pagan, even 
though he showed favor to the Buddhists and, to please his Chris- 
tian wife Dokuz Khatun, to her own coreligionists. Ghazan, on the 
other hand, had been brought up in Buddhism, but shortly before 
his accession to the throne, when he took the field against one of 
his cousins, went over to Islam together with his entire army, and 
to the Sunnite denomination at that, which, however, his brother 
and successor Uljaitu Khodabanda ( 1 309) exchanged for the Shi'ite. 
As indicated by the coins minted during his reign, Ghazan no 
longer wished to act as deputy of the Great Khan resident in Peking, 
but had himself designated as ruler “by the power of heaven.” With 
respect to his kinsmen and the Mongol emirs he imposed his au- 
thority with ruthless severity; even the emir Nauruz, to whom he 
owed his throne, very soon fell victim to it. He encouraged the 
economic development of his empire. While land taxes hitherto had 
been imposed according to the whim of the Mongol governors and 
their Persian officials, he ordered first of all a new general survey to 
serve as the basis of taxation. In a tax decree of 1304 he ordered 
that the subjects were to be notified on taxation data at the en- 
trances to the villages or at the mosques, churches, and synagogues, 
and even among the nomads at their grazing grounds by means of 
inscriptions on wood, stone, or metal, or on chalked boards. This 
account by his historian Rashid-ad-Din has been expressly confirmed 
by two inscriptions in Ani and in At^ora from the time of his 
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suocesson.* He eocour^ed new settlement in the innumerable areas 
benit ^ their inhabitants as a result of the Mongol udurlwind and 
aiwe that lyii^ fallow. The new smlers were exempt from taxes. 
He gave renewed confidence to commerce and affairs by subsd* 
tuting a fuU-we^ht metal currency for the arbitrarily valued paper 
nxmey introduced by his predecessors on the Chinese modeL 
Thanks to these measures the state revenues during his reign went 
up from 1,700 to 2,100 tomans, or around- twelve million dollars^ 
He regulated anew the juridical situation in Persia, thrown into a 
muddle by die extremely simple and indefinite Mongol commoi^ 
law, and restored the validity of Islamic law. He esublished a com-? 
man supreme court for the two realms of bw. He adorned his , 
capital of Tabriz with magnificent buildings, providing the local 
mosques and institutes of Teaming with opulent foundations. He 
also had an observatory and in connection with this founded a 
school for secular sciences, which he, like other Mongol princes, 
esteemed particularly because of their practical application. At hu 
command, and, according to the record, with his personal collab- 
oration, his court physician and all-powerful minister Rashid-ad-Din 
wrote a detailed history of the Mongols in Persian, which was 
named the Ghazan Chronicle (Tttrikhi Ghazam). 

Under Ghazan’s brother and successor, Uljaitu Khodabanda, the 
power of the ilkhans was maintained at its peak. The city of Sultani- 
yah in northern ‘Iraq, on the watershed between the rivers Zanjan 
and Abhar, which because of its wholesome mountain climate amid 
pastures and hunting grounds had always attracted the Mongols, and 
which had already been fortified by Arghun, was raised by him at 
the birth of his son Abu Sa‘id to the status of capital. It could not, 
however, maintain its position after the fall of the dynasty as 
agauTR the more favorably located Tabriz. Uljaitu strengthened his 
power in the interior eliminating the princes of Jilan and Herat; 
hb attienq>ts to secure a foothold in Asia Minor~and daw xp the 
Mamluk power remained unsuccessful, as did his endeavors to secure 
the hdip of the C 3 instian powers of Europe for that purpose. 

Under Ghazan vod his successors-and soon under their iringiwn 
also as fur away as China-Pertian, along with Turkish, became a 
langq^je of state affairs and intematkmal intercourse. Moi^lian 
ptoved to be coo dum^, and in any case there couki be no ques- 

• See W. Baididd up. P, Wittek, Fes&ebHft Jecoh,, 148. 
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turn of an indepoidait int^ectnal life among the Mongob. It is 
true that for his state chancery- Chin^Kiz Khan, as mmtioned dbove^ 
hkd taken over from the Naiman ^e use of die U^ur script, s 
descendant of the Syriac form of the Semitic alphabet on -vriitch our 
own is also based, and which Nestorian missionaries had beat q>iead- 
it^ as far as the interior of Asia for centuri(». It also served for 
writing East Turkish, and had supplanted die runelike script, also 
descoided from a perversion of the Semitic alphabet, in which die 
oldest Turkish khans known to us had left us accounts of their 
exploits on the shores of the Orkhon in die eighth century. But the 
Turks also had not developed an independent literatuie of any 
consequence which could compete widi Persian, though the Uigurs, 
at their headquarters in Turfan at the southern foot of the Tien Shan, 
had created an abundant literature of translations, under the influ- 
ence of Buddhist and Manichean missionaries, in which the Uigur 
script was first put to use; remnants of it have been made accessible 
to us by the German Central Astatic expedition in particular 
and first explained by a brilliant German scholar K. F. W. Mol- 
ler. A lyric and epic national literature, once richly developed 
among the Central Asiatic Turks, is known to us only in fragments, 
through quotations in the oldest and most comprehensive textbetdc 
of Turkish for Arabs, by Mahmud of Kadighar (1074). The first 
independent Turkish literary monument, after the Orkhon inscrip- 
tions, first arose half a century after the decline of the Uigur kii^- 
dom in Kashghar, where in 1069-70 Yusuf Khass Hajib of Balasa- 
ghun drafted for the sultan Bughrakhan Hasan ibn-Sulayman Arslan 
a great didactic poem on the wisdom of life, for princes in particu- 
lar, entided Kutadhghu BUig (The Scknce of Being Happy)^ based 
on the ideas of the philosopher Ibn Sina (Avkoma), in a meter 
taken from Persian literary models; he places his teachings in the 
mouths of allegorical figures of his own invention-a Erince Kim 
Tt^hdn as representative of ju^ice, a Wazir Ai Toldu as represent^ 
ative of hairiness, and the latter’s son Oktulmish and his friends 
A% and Ot Oktunnish; in sjute of their naive pedamxy th^ give 
us many valuable insights into the structure of society and state in 
the author’s cultural mUieu. The ovemididiiiing influeime of Islam 
is imt yet to be detected in this work, though in the national htna- 
ture whkh soon qiratg op on this model, and in which die asMn^ 
of die Prophet and the fives of the samts provided the most hn- 
portant sthjects, it became more md more evidoit. Only in 
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tndiviiiQid esses was die Vigai script made use of; it was forced 
oirt; itesdily by the Arabic sor^t, in which the original of the 
Kutadb^tu BiUg may also have been written down. The furdier 
evolntiicm of East Turkish literature, in which the Persian influence 
became more and more important, did not take place undi die 
period of Timur and his successors, in the fifteenth and sixteendi 
centuries. 

During the Mongol tempests Persian literature had found a refuge, 
in the southwest of Iran, in the province of Pars. In 1 148 one of did' 
so-called Seljuq atabegs, of the house of Salghur, had made himself ^ 
independent there, and his dynasty survived for 1 30 years as tribu- 1 
taries first of the ‘Iraqi Seljuqs, dien of the Khwarizm shah, and 
finall y of the Mongols. From 1256 to 1291 under one of these rulers, 
Sa‘d mn-Zengi, the poet Sa‘di->who took this name after his patron- 
in his nadve city of Shiraz, where he setded down after a turbulent, 
moratory life, wrote his two chief works, of a moralizing nature, 
the Qtdistan or Rose Garden, of mingled verse and prose, and the 
Bustan, or Pleasure Garden, entirely in verse; the first of these works 
(which since 1654 has been naturalized in Europe by the German 
transladon of the Silesian Olearius,* i.e. Olschl^er) is regarded by 
every Persian down to the present day as the classic expression of 
an aspect of the nadonal character strongly predominant until the 
nadonal revoludon, the “inclinadon to bigotry and fiddle-faddle,” 
and as such is closest to his heart. For a long time after the collapse 
of die ilkhans’ rule the peace and quiet of the rose city, Shiraz, sdso 
belonged to the past. Around 1 340 die emir Abu Ishaq ibn-Mahmud 
Shah Inju succeeded in seizing the city; but he lost it in 1353 to 
Muhammad, the Muzaffarid who boasted of au^endc Arab origin 
as a descendant of one of die tribes setded in I^orassm during the 
conquest. He was followed in 1364 by his son Shah Shuja*, who had 
dgsaoyed his father’s sight in 1358 and put him in prison. Under 
him there flourished die most famous of all Perrian lyric poets; 
%am$-ad-Din Muhamnnd, known by the poedC^ name of Hafiz 
(“He vriio knows the Qur’an”), a Shi’ite (of the Twelvers) vdio 
could not draw a free breath until after the death of Muhanm^ 
whn a fenatical Sunnke. The new sultm Siudi Sin|a‘ was 
padvedc m ham and tqjon the suggestion of <me of die p^s frie^ 
die imimteir <^wam-ad-Din Hasan, gave him the fnofessoidi^ for 
iC^’anic engesis at dtf mddrasdi in Shiraz, whkh he until he 

ICHauhn, Aden, Tbe Voyages and TraoaUs, tad «dL, Uoiidoii, $669.} 
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dkd in t$S 9 , after surviving die invasion of Timur, From die time 
vdim {Hibiidied his diwan, in i3<$6-69, his name has be<ai ode- 
biated diroughout die Persian-speaking world. His poaits pra^ 
the beauty of nature, pardcularly when newly roused in sprmg, as 
he. enjoy^ it so often along the banks of the canal laid oiu; by the 
Buyid Rukn-ad-Dawlah in 950 for the irrigation of die ^liraz plain, 
and of the promenade of Musalla, in which he also found his last 
resting place. They echo the yearning song of the nightingale, 
glorify the joys of youth, wine, and, with a tender reserve, the 
homosexual love widespread in the Orient for ages; they mock at 
ail hypocrisy and cant as well as at every other kind of philisdnism, 
and bear witness to a great and liberal spirit, which under the 
mournful conditions of his homeland learned to despise all other 
values of existence and sought a substitute for them in pleasure 
alone. By later investing these completely secular songs of his with 
an additional significance (reminiscent of the reinterpretation of the 
extremely sensuous Song of Songs by the Christian church) this 
refined mocker and aesthete found admirers m pious milieux as well. 
By virtue of their perfect form, as matchless examples of the ghazely 
or love lyric, they have served as guide to all later Persian and 
Turkish poets. 

But the greatest mystic poet of Islam, Jalal-ad-Din Rumi, bom in 
Balkh in 1 207, grew up abroad in a non-Persian land. His father, 
Baha-ad-Din Walad, had fallen into disfavor with the Khwarizm 
shah Muhammad and been compelled to leave tiie country. In 1226, 
after protracted wanderings, he found a patron in the Seljuq prince 
*Ala-ad-Din Kaykobad at Konya in Asia Minor. He received a pro- 
fessorship there, in which he was succeeded after his deatii in 1230 
by his son. Soon afterward, however, tbe latter encountered ^ 
mystic Shams-ad-Din Tabrizi, who won him over entirely to a life 
of contemplation, and in whose name he publitiied his ^wan. 1^ 
founded tiie widespread and, until the national revolution in Turk^^ 
very influential order of the Mawlawis, or EHmdng Dervidies, who 
«)vt 0 xt their way into mystic ecstasy to the music of the flute. His 
chief work, the Mathnam (Mesnevi) gives an umyaonatiased dx- 
volmne expositkm in fables, ^ries, and reflections cast in highly 
poetiol language of dte bade ideas of mystidsm, yeamh^ for a 
pantiiekdc dBsolntion of the ego; amot^ hh fcdlowers hh^ wodt win 
valned dm^ as hi§^y as tiie Oir’an, and for centuries it.deb»^ 
mined the itueUectuai outlook of the danenes in the Oeixmum 
Empire. 



3- The Ottoman Turks as the 
Leading Power in Islam 


i. The Oripns of the Ottoman Empire and its Expansion 
down to the Time of Suleyman I 

W HILE around the middle of the thirteenth century 
numerous Turkish tribes were stiU contending for 
booty on the ruins of the caliphate— created by the 
Arabs, undermined by die Persians, and destroyed by 
die Mongols— there arose in its northwestern border area, in Asia 
Minor, die power which was destined not only to survive all other 
Turidsh states, but to become the leader of all Islam for nearly half 
a millennium.* 

For centuries there had been conflicts along the borders of Syria 
and Asia Minor, with alternating but never decisive success, between 
Muslim raiding parties and Byzantine mercenaries. On both sides 
there had developed a frontier society of Islamic ghazis and Greek 
akritoi who despite the antagonism of die religions, which were 
splintered on both sides into all sorts of sects, cultivated kindred 
idkas of chivalry and promoted a cultural exchange betvireen Islam 
and Christianity. When die Seljuqs set up their empire, Alp Arslan 
ateem|Med to secure its frontiers by an attack on Anatolia. On die 
iUtnenim highland he defeated the Byzantine emperor Romanus 
Dit^^ies near Mandkert in 1071 and took him prisoner. Al- 
dioi^ he himself had no thought of attaining uiy lasdi^ ^uisi- 
dMts here, but &eed lus cajMive after dtt condusion of an honorable 
pe«De treaty, neyerdidess this victory in the long run did create 
ei^di^ surv ctmdit^^ 

’' See M. F. l*s Pr^im de ttmfire Otmnmtt Fads, 19^5*, P. 

Whtek, The Eit* e/f ^ Ommm Loitdea, 1938} H. k. GSditm, 

FawMtown of the Ottamm Hktary .of die 130^403, Os* 

foni, 1916, 
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]bi tile border areas, on dw Taurus and in Gltda, there arose in- 
depen^t Armenian principalities, wtiich later developed huo die 
kingdom of Lesser Armenia. In Malatya (Mefytene) 1^ govemws 
of Armenian descent who had split off from Byzandum were ousted 
by die Greek Gdiriel, who had his possession of the country con- 
firmed by the caliph in Baghdad himsdf. However, die weakness 
of the borderland, no longer defended by the capital, also lured die 
Turks into renewed forays. Alp Arslan’s kinsman Kudumish had 
revolted against him in 1063 and was killed in batde. Kudumish’s 
son Suleyman was sent to Asia Minor in 1072 by Alp Arslan’s son 
and successor Malikshah in order to remove him from the center 
of the empire, together with the Turkish bands who were still rang- 
ing about throughout die empire, imperiling its tranquillity. In a 
bold advance Suleyman wrested the northwest of Anatolia from the 
Byzantines and set up his residence in Nicaea in 1081, in threatening 
proximity to Byzandum itself. But this most extended outpost of 
Islam was lost again during die First Crusade. Suleyman’s r^ goal, 
however, remained a position of authority in the east. By 1084 he 
had seized Antioch, and he was killed in 1086 during an attack on 
Aleppo. His son Kili) Arslan attempted to create a new base for 
himself in southeastern Asia Minor for the execution of his fadier’s 
plans. Here he met with a rival, die Turkish leader Danishmend, 
who may have been of Armenian oi%in. With the aid of bands of 
Turkish border fighters he established a domain in Sivas, abandoned 
by B^ntantium, and extended it in die nordi as far as Ankara, 
Amasia, and Niksar (Neocaesarea) and in the south as far as Abula- 
stain. In iioi he wrested Mala^ from Gabriel, after Bohemund^ 
attempt to relieve die Greek had failed. Since it did nm: occur to 
him to concentrate his power, based onty on plunder, into a stable 
government, it dissolved again whoi die Byzuitines, with dm 
of die Crusaders, reunited the west of Anatolia w^ dudr entire. 
But Killj Arslan did not succeed until after Danidunend’s d«m k 
itod in winning Malatya and establMiing himself ki Mayafiuit^; 
from there he attenqited, like his fadier, to estabtkh a new iplitee 
of mnhmdiy in ^ east He lote his life during an advance on Mosdl 
in. 1107, hi a batde on the banks of the Khdiur. 

Afctt dtet his successors limited thonselves' to AsIm Minor. Hb 
son Madnd took Konya (Ictmium), which the Gcannah cnqpevor 
Batbaiossa had ooct^ed fi>r fiMuteoi dafs, Maf>|ttne, itqo, bekte 
bdi^ k^ed in the flood tides of the Calycadnns si CSicta wfafle 
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off to die Third Cru^de. The plain between Ksmyz and 
Kaysadt very fertile tinder in^adon, with a Greek popiiladon 
sdll tminflaenced by die frontier community, provided him and his 
successors with a base for the foundation of an Islamic state which, 
after the example of the caliphs, allowed its subjects a separate 
religion and cultural life in order to secure from the revenues of 
their tod a lordly existence for the conquerors. As ancient Byzantine 
soil their realm continued to be called Rum.f In a surprise attack in 
the pass of Chardak (Myriokephalon) his Mn Kilij Arslan II finally 
succeeded in securing his frontiers against Byzantium by decisivel}! 
defeating and imposing a peace on the emperor Manuel, who waa 
also attempting to restore his rule in the east. After a number of 
batdes widi Danishmend’s successors, in which the Byzantines and 
the kings of Lesser Armenia also took a hand, he was able to wrest 
Malatya from them in 1 177 and put an end to their regime in 1 180. 

Under his sons, who held their dominions from him while he was 
still alive, the Seljuq power disintegrated. But after the foundation 
of die Latin empire by the Frankish knights in Byzantium, Kay- 
Khosraw and his son Kayka’us exploited the latter’s weakness to extend 
dieir power toward the south and north. They won the important 
had)or sites of Adalia (Antalya) on the Mediterranean and Sinope 
on the Black Sea. This opened their kingdom to world trade, and by 
favorable commercial treaties with the Italian city-republics it was 
dsle to exchange its abundant agricultural produce at an advantage. 
The resulting flow of capital into die country enabled die emirs to 
patronize a flourishing architecture and the artistic handicrafts. 

Richly ornamented facades are particularly characteristic of Sel- 
juq building. Their mosques and madrasahs are effective primarily 
by virtue of magnificent gate structures. Images of plants uid ani- 
nuds are intermin^ed among die bands of script and the geometric 
border ornamentations. In these, Turkish ■popular art was freed 
horn thehostflity to images of die older Islamic art, bom of Semitic 
d^Kstraction; but in d^ Turkish cultund milieu miinal ornamentation 
remained Ihnited to profane constructions, such as, for instance, the 
dty watt of Ktmya, while the same style, by wi^ of Arpenk and 
Rixsia, also ei^ulfed the church fa^adp of vrest/on £uro|^.t . 

weaMb, for die Sdjuqs, had cakmttous cooseqncaices -ahb. 
ShfeeaMd hix^ th^ grew more and more tmacoostomed to 

XriSycm Ram, in Mikmatt Reimef, Bnnsds, 1918, 
tSM £. Dkx, £Mr Karntt der iUmmatben V&ker, p. titSi 
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tniliGuy sendee smd left die profession of anns to Greek, Armoiian, 
and mercenaries. In 1239, tindef the reign of Kaykhosraw n, 
a popular reaction took place gainst the d^eneracy of die emirs; 
the rebellion, however, led by die dervidi Baba Idiaq, was drowned 
in blood. But the Mongols were already pressing gainst the bor- 
ders of Asia Minor and inflicted a serious defeat on the troops of 
Kaykhosraw II at Kdsedagh in 1243. K^aykhosraw was still able to 
purchase his independence from the Mongols in return for the 
payment of a heavy tribute, but after his death in 1245, when bick- 
erings over the throne broke out among his sons, Hulagu interceded 
and divided up the lands along the boundary of the Kizil Irmak 
(Halys) between his two sons *Izz-ad-Din and 'Rukn-ad-Din. The 
former attempted to ally himself with the only successful opponents 
of the Mongols, the Egyptian Mamluks, and was punished for this 
by being deprived of his dominion, while his brother was subjected 
to the supervision of a Mongol functionary with the tide of per- 
•wana. Soon afterward the latter deposed him, to role alone as guard- 
ian of Rukn-ad-Din’s son Ghiyadi-ad-Din. The Turkish emirs now 
summoned Baybars into the country, who had defeated the Mongols 
at Albistan in 1277 and pressed forward as far as Kayseri. But 
since he found no support within the country, he soon had to with- 
draw again, and then Abaka inflicted severe punishment on the 
emirs as well as on the perwana, for not haviig gone out against 
Baybars. The independence of the kingdom was definitely over 
'<yidi. 

But in the frontier lands the ancient ghazi ideals revived once 
again. In the wake of die Mongols numerous religious leaders and 
heads of orders had streamed into Anatolia from central Asia. They 
resuscitated the idea of the Holy War against the Byzantines, while 
the latter, occupied with the restoration of their power in tiie Bal- 
lons, allowed their resistance in Asia Minor to slacken. In this way 
western Asia Minor was overrun by the Turks once again, and tiw 
emirs of the ghazis set up independent domains in the different prov- 
inces. Theie principalities were not pot an <aid to until the Oanmlis. 
In ancient Lycamiia and Isaurk the Karamans were settled, in 
Kfikl^a (Cotyaeiun) the Germians, in Mysia the Hamids, in Mag- 
n^ tiie Sarukhans. While the forgoug ghazis advanced by land, 
OM the tddest and most ingortant of th^ emirates arose by way 
of the, se^ Fxpm the coasts of Lyda and Eanqdi^lia, Turks undtf 
the katodbg of tiK Mentetiie in alliance with Byzantine sea^ 
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lansi who had lost du»r livelihood through the dissolution of die 
fleet in 1284, pressed iiuo Caria and pushed up the Maeander. From 
diese coi^^ vdiich even in antiquity had harbored a pirate state 
rish^ to menace the Roman Empire itself, diey rav^ed the dtores 
of die A^ean Sea, and even conquered Rhodes, un^ the Knights 
of St. John drove diem out in 1310.* Seeing themselves hemmed in, 
they allied themselves with their northern neighbor, the emirate of 
Aidin, which was further disturbing the Aejgean Sea, imdl an alii-; 
ance of die Venetians with Cyprus and the Knights of St. Johq 
broke their power by occupying Smyrna in 1 344. \ 

Among the Turks who took up the struggle against Byzantium\ 
with particular success were the Osmanlis. Legend has the following ' 
to relate of their origins: The Kayi clan, of the Turkish tribal fed- 
eration of the (^buzzes, is supposed to have had to retreat before 
the Mongols pressing forward in Khorasan, and to have accepted 
the protection of the Khwarizm shah Jalal-ad-Din Mangubirti, who 
diowed them the way to grazing grounds in northwestern Armenia. 
After the assassination of their patron, their chieftain Suleyman is 
supposed to have decided to lead his people back to the steppes of 
inner A»a, away from the chaos of petty states contending for the 
ancient lands of civilization. But when he was killed while on his 
wanderings, at the ford over the Euphrates near the heights of 
Al^po, ^ diird son Ertoghrul led at least the smaller section of 
the tribe, about four hundr^ families, back to Asia Minor and with 
di«n entered the service of the Seljuq sultan of Iconium, *Ab-ad- 
Din II. The latter enfeoffed him with the border march^ against 
die Byzantines at Sogud in the Karasu valley and on die mountains 
oi Domanich and Ermeni-Dag^ and left it to him to expand his 
beddings at the expense of his Christian neighbors. His sem Osman, 
r^fedly bom in 1258, is supposed to have removed his residence 
as. early as 1288 from Sogud farther southward to Mdai^;enmi, 
wiudi he conquered and rebaptized Karajahisar. 

But this ssga cannot wkhstand historical criticism. Osman's son 
Orldam, m die inscriptions on the mosque at Brusa whidi he had 
bnflt m 1334, detignated himself simply as “Sultan, son of tihie Sidtan 
of the Cha:^ Ghtoi son of d^ Ghazi, Marzuban of die Horizmn, 

* See P. Wkeelc, t>M Furstentmn Menusehe^ Studie satr QaebM»e 
IMmtkm kn ftM/tmdtrt itstmbuUr Mittribrngm, jMftSsIied W 
{■taelNd .Section tbe Anhaeclogiial Institute of Gaaom ReseH II} ucen- 
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Hero of die Worid.*’ * Sultaa of die Ghads b whtt one of liis 
father's ccmten^raries called hinisetf, die emir of Aklin tm die 
Maeander, xidio accepted this tide from a leader of the Mawkwi 
order in Koi^a. In die same way Orkhan’s father Osiimn had al- 
ready had his sword girded round him by his father-m-law, die 
dervidi Shaykh Edebali, as Ghazi (“Warrior of the Faith’*); and 
later also the Osmanli sultans in Stambul were likewise girded round 
with the sword of Osman by the imam of the MoSque of Ayyub on 
the Golden Horn, and so mvested with their rahk. After Oanan 
resumed the war against B}nEandum, ghazis poured in to him from 
all sections of Anatolia and from die most vari^ted Turkish trflies. 
The aibis— artisans* and merchants’ associations organized <m the 
pattern of the dervish orders and already spread over all of Ada 
Minor— followed the ghazis into the youthful state, where di^ 
served the warriors in the exploitation of their booty; but they 
could not have played a dominating role in the foundation of the 
state, as may have been thought. They were followed further by 
the *ulama as representatives of Islamic civilization. In jfinanc^ 
Qiristians and Jews proved indispensable as in all the Islamic states. 

From Karajahisar, Osman directed the striking power of his peo- 
ple, constandy being reinforced by immigration from every Turkish 
tribe, to the Propontis and the Black Sea, and in the west as far as 
Yenishehir, which controlled the ford over the Gcdcjesu. In 1300 
he bequeathed Karajahisar to his son Qrkhan once again as fief. 'Ihe 
Mongols, who at that time were putting an end to the rule of the 
Seljuqs of Konya, left the Osmanlis unmolested in the extremest 
nordiwest of Asia Minor. 

In 1326 Orkhan crowned the work of his father, while the latter 
lay on his deathbed at Sogud, with dw ctmquest of Brusa, at the 
foot of the Olynqius (Kashish-D^h). He then had his ftither^s 
corpse kitncred in the casde church, which was straightway turned 
into a mosque; Brusa dius became the holy cky of die Osmanlis. 
Here, in die new capital of the realm, there soon arose magnificent 
buildings, of which the oldest mosque, die Ulu Jami, an unadorned 
hdl of colturais of rectai^ular form and udth five mves, eadh of 
four cupoks iri a row, was, to be sure, not built until Orlthan’s sms- 
cessor Murad 1 . In 1327 Nicomedia (Izmid) abo fdl into Oikhan’s 
hands, md now as a true believer of Idam he eiqwessed his tqppreda- 

*See P. Wictek, Dtax cbapkrts de FHbtoirt det Turer dt R«um, Bysmr- 
dm XI (tvjfi) 
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tion of knowledge, fidiose cultivation always constituted <nie of die 
great tides of glory of Muslim iuleis, by creating the first Ottoman 
institute of learning (madrasah), whose direction he deigned to 
die Egypdan^trained Da’ud al-Qaysari. 

Hie Byzantkies attemfMed to save Nicaea at least, but their army 
of relief was defeated at Philokrene in 1330. The city had to sur- 
render to the Osmanlis, and under their rule soon revived ^ain as 
the seat of die faience industry and of a number of insdtutes of 
teaming. In 1335 the contention among tfie local dynasty for di 4 
throne of the neighboring state of Karasi in ancient M)rsia,| 
with the capital at Bergamo (Pergamon), offered an occasion for| 
interference in that country; but it does not seem to have beoi de- ; 
cisively subdued until 1345. 

Soon a need for more rigid organization became evident. As the 
«nirs themselves— the Ottoman rulers frequendy still called them- 
selves this until 1473— traced back their territorial rights to an 
enfeoffment by the sultan of Konya, so for their own part they 
enfeoffed again their fellow tribesmen and comrades-in-arms of 
proven courage with estates in the conquered territories, in return 
for the obligation to provide horsemen for the general draft. This 
military objective of the fief received its expression in their beii^ 
grouped into sanjaqs, i.e. banners. After its conquest Brusa was 
turned into the capittd of a new sanjaq, which was given to the 
crown prince Murad and named Khudawend (Ruler’s Land). Later 
on there were two of these sanjaqs— Sultan-Onu, or In-Onu, com- 
prising the tribal seats of the Osmanlis in the southeast, and Koja-Ili, 
the coastal regions in the northwest, named after their conqueror 
and first bey, Akche Koja. 

In Osma^ religious life, as among the other Turldsh tribes, 
Shi'lte tendmcies, represented by the Influential dervishes, were 
still entirely dominant. The legal code of the realm was theored- 
cally aifqiosed to repose only on the divine kw laid down in the 
Qur’an and in the Snnnah as revealed in the.oral statements of 
the Profdiet. Although diis Sunn^ was in no way dsavowed by the 
^ites either, nevertheless in contrast to the &mnites m die naiv- 
rtnver sense they recognized only the imams as bearers of me tradi- 
don of the Prophet, rejecting all bearers of the tradition not 
beki^fii^ to the fiinuly of the Prophet, who were r^|[ard^ by die 
Skinidtes m havk^ e^^ authority. Howev^ asce even di*Bse two 
JadiGes^o^ law were inadequate for settling evoT df lif^ 
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now nrach more comj^cated and lesi^ tm entudy differmt eco> 
nomic foundations, it was necessary to recognize new and purefy 
temporal r^ulations in addition to divine law; for evm at that time 
this was too rigid for anyone to have ventured adapting it to new 
conditions, as the jurists durii^ the first f?w centuries of Islam had 
still been able to do. Thus there arose among the Osmanlis, in addi- 
tion to the Shar^-i Sherif (Holy Law), the Qanun (Canon); its 
capaci^ for development was recognized from the outset and it 
was further added to by later sultans. 

The first secular s^tutes are traced back to a brother of the sul- 
tan Orkhan by the name of Alaeddin, who, we are told, as a youth 
renounced the world, but thm returned to the court to place his 
legal knowledge at die service of the state. In consequence he is 
traditionally regarded as the first wazir of the empire. His efforts 
are said to have been directed at first to three points: the coinage, 
the regulation of dress, and the organization of the army. 

The right of placing his name on coins had long been regarded in 
Islam as a token of the prince’s sovereignty, along with die mention 
of his name in the Friday prayers. As vassals of the sultans of Konya 
the Osmanli emirs in any case had had to allow the latter’s coins 
free circulation ui their territory for a long time, even though dieir 
historians are concerned with ascribing to them the exercise of 
minting rights as early as possible. But the report that Alaeddin did 
not have silver coins minted in Orkhan’s name until 1328 is decid- 
edly the only trustworthy one. This new coin was adapted to the 
coinage intn^uced by the Seljuqs on die Byzantine pattern. Its jor 
weight is supposed to have amounted to six qirat, i.e. a quarter of the 
dirham current in other Muslim countries. The coin was named, as 
diroughout Asia Minor, akche (white piece), in translation of die 
aspron (asper) in use throughout Byzantium since the tenth cen- 
tury. The oldest coins preserved show, mi the obverse, the profession 
of faidi; on the reverse, die name of die prince in the colloquial 
form Oklnm with the wish; “May" God prolong his rule”; the 
name of die fadier as a tide is absent, as wdl as indications of die 
y«tt and die place of minting. 

A modem Westerner may be surprised at die regulation of clodi- 
ing wl^ abo was put of the fim principles of the life of the 
Ottmaan inate. Bin: on older levels of dvilizadon clodiing is an 
esscsidd atiadunor .bf the personality, siKh as onfy the miUtaiy uni- 
form Is today-Haot merdy an moeniai though necessary af^tondage 
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ino^y d^poidmt on the taste of the wearer. Clothing dots hot 
merely nuuk off the social classy but peoples as well, and since 
the rights of the hater in the Islamic state were extremely varied, 
the legislator could not avoid being concerned with their marked 
differendaticm as well Just as the fez distinguished the Osmanli from 
the European, from die time of its introduction by Mahmud II 
down to its abolition by Mustafa Kemal in 1925, and as it still dis- 
tinguishes the Egyptian down to the pre^t day, so in the Oriei^ 
for ages the headgear was considered really the characteristic artictj; 
of clothing. As the token of adherence to the army and to th^ 
court, Alaeddin laid down white for the tall, cone-shaped felt cap 
worn at that time, as it still has been in various regions of Persia 
until recently. The Sultan himself, and the beys on ceremonial oc- 
casions, enwrapped the felt with the turban, the use of which 
did not become more general until later on. 

In the organization of the army the Sultan and his brother are 
said to have had at their side as technical adviser the army magistrate 
of Bilejik, Kara Khalil Jandarli Khayr-ad-Din Pasha, although other 
sources do not indicate his appearance until the reign of Murad.* 
The Turks had distinguished themselves since their emergence from 
the steppes as skillful and recklessly bold horsemen; but they sdll 
lacked any sense of tactical organization. Thotgh. they were superior 
to the degenerate Byzantine mercenaries in the open field, still, 
fortified positions required other soldierly d>ilities. The creation of 
an infantry proved most essential. At first an attempt was made to 
form this from among the Turks themselves. For the dusation of a 
campaign, a daily pay of one akche was granted possessors of mili- 
tary fiefs selected for infantry service, who were divided up into 
groups of ten, a hundred, and a thousand men. But this anai^eiE»nt 
^ not withstand a test. The unaccustomed service seduced the 
people into unmoderate demands, so that after a short vtdule Orkhan 
had to ded^ to dissolve this force. „ 

Reputedly on Jandidi’s advice, he reintrodcoed die old Idamic 
custom of taking a fifth of the booty for the state tieasi^, and so 
lotmd the means tff faying for a standkig amy. He atten^iiied to 
find a inihstitiite for the Turkish infantry unot^ the Cfarisdms, who 
WBte aficuscomed to such service. But smce wo&xeSing to wie of the 

V Taesihaer and K Wteuk, Dk Vtatrfmilk iitr GtmMfatdt 
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most m^rtant priitc^ks of Idsmic consdmtioaal law only Muslims 
could bear arms, the Quisttans selected for die new corps had to be 
converted to Islam by force. A beginnii^ was made widi a diousand 
Quisdan boy^ who were snatched from their Emilies by force and 
compelled to deny their faith, but in retum were bound to the 
person of the ruler by the prospect for a brilliant career. Like the 
Qirisdan knighdy orders created for the struggle against the infidels, 
this New Force {yent Chert, whence Janizary) was also given a 
semireligious organizadon, supposedly as early as 1330. Asia Minor 
had always been a particularly fertile soil for all sorts of religious 
brotherhoods devoted to the culdvadon-of a mysdc-ascedc life as 
well as to social welfare, pardcularly the care of foreign travelers; 
their membership proper was joined by numerous lay brethren such 
as the previously mendoned akhis. Thus the Janizaries joined the 
order of the Bektashis; its alleged founder, according to the legend, 
had given his blessing to die corps at its very incepdon. The cavalry 
was also given a firmer organizadon under Orkhan. As its basic 
stratum he created a paid elite troop, the four squadrons (Bolukiad 
Erbe'a)— in the beginning only 2^00 mm strong; later as much as 
16,000— to whose protecdon the great imperial standard, since Selim 
I the banner of the Prophet, was entrusted. But in addidon diere 
remained the feudal cavalry, the Musallamun (“the Tax-exempt”), 
who were under the command of the sanjaq beys. 

With these newly organized troops Orkhan kept exerting more 
and more energedc pressure against the coasts, and soon die largest 
and most importsuit harbors attempted to secure their commerce by 
formal submisskin to his rule. Although his first attack on Byzandum 
itself, wl^h he undertook in 1337 in order to punish the emperor 
Cantacuzme for havii^ agreed to a protecdve alliance widi die 
Seljuqs aigainst him, aided in a grave defeat, nevertheless the em- 
peror had become so fearful of Orkhan’s power, pressing in him 
fimm his immediate vicinity, that for the dme beii^ he preferred ta 
alliance with him; in 1345 he s trengt h ened this by givii^ his daugh- 
ter to him in marzia|^. It is true this did not preveiR die Osmmlh 
from pzesdi^ fmrwi^: in 1357 under die command of the crown 
prince Suleymait they succeo!^ m esDhlhhing diemsdves in Kalli- 
p^ (i^iBi^li) on ^ 'nuBctan Chersonese; soon after diis success, 
hownse^ Sukynu^ died and was boned tm Thrunan scdL 

seatuid am Murad, who fc^owed him on dm throne in 
13^2, at mace directed hk pat to the Bdkm peninsula, where at 
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tSiaic tmie kunimerable petty rulers were rendii^ each ocher in in- 
. cesiianc warfare. But before he could set out for there, he still had a 
eoalidtMi of opponents in Asia Minor to overthrow. In Angora, 
udiich his brothtf Suleyman had incorporated into his father’s n 0 m 
m 1354, the administration, as was natural in a remote border city, 
had remained principally in the hands of wholesale merchants 
formed into an akhi association; the latter thought they could ex- 
ploit the occasion of the chai^ of rulerto rid themselves of th^ 
burdensome alien rule in alliance with the neighboring Karamai^ 
Turks. But in a swift campaign which led him as far as Tokat;| 
Murad overthrew his adversaria * and was able to turn his imme-!' 
diate attention to the Balkan war. He set up his headquarters in 
Demodka, and the Balkan princes fell victim one by one to the 
Osmanlis, who were firmly pursuing their far-reaching political 
aims. In 1362 the Byzantines lost Adrianople, which remained the 
ca|^l of the Osmanli emirs from 1366 to the fall of Constantinople. 
In vain did Pope Urban V summon Christians to a crusade for the 
rescue of Constantinople. Although an army of knights under 
Amadeus of Savoy secured a foothold in Gallipoli for a short time, 
it was unable to agree with the Byzantines on its further course 
and soon had to withdraw. The Palaeologi became more and more 
dq>endent on the Turks, for whom later th^ even had to provide 
military kid at the conquest of Philadelphia (Ala Shehir). 

Hie disuni^ of the Balkan Slavs facilitated their subji^tion by 
the Osmanlis. In 1371, while Murad was in Asia, the &^s under 
the Mrujavcevic Vukashin attempted, by an attack, to ward off the 
yoke threatening them but were bloodily defeated at Qiirmen on 
the Maritza by Hajji Ilbe^ and lost their possessions in Macedonia. 
This was followed by the occupation of Sofia and Nish in 1385-86. 
Hie conquest of Macedonia was effected by Khayr-ad-Din Pa^ 
Jandaili from Gallipoli (where in 1385 he had the great mosque, 
E^Janu,*arected) together wiffi the army g!@eral Evraios Beg, 
who aftemhe overdirow of his Karasi house h^ been employed by 
Stdeyman. Frmn Gamul)im^ which Evrenos had conquered. Seres, 
conteauied for by Serbs ^d Byzantines, was taken, and iirom 
them Sakmica cmiquered and northtuh Greece as far as Acamania 
ravi^^ by fcnays. Hie Bu^ar^ czar Sh^hman III had had to 
<ih 0 e the en^^ite of his father Alexand» whh fah> brother Scasunir 

*See,P. iu 3 $ 4 . 
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itadmg in Vidin <1364) and had become Mnxad's brotliep>m4aw; 
but when Murul’s advance on the Badcans made him aj^uehensive, 
he neverdietess joined an alliance of the Seibs and Bosnians. 'Iheir 
united armies were confronted at Plochnik in 1387 by the Turkish 
marshal Lalashahin, who was defeated and whose axn^ was dmost 
totally annihilated. This victory was possU>le only because of 
Murad’s renewed preoccupation with Asia. His oldest son and 
governor in Europe, Sawji, had revolted against him in alliance with 
a Byzantine prince and the emir 0/ the Karaman Turks^but these allies 
were defeated at Konya in 1386. In 1388 *Ali Pasha, the scm of Kara 
Khalil Jandarli, was able to avenge the defeat of die Osmanlis in 
the Balkans. He crossed the Nadir pass with thirty thousand men 
and conquered the cities of Timovo and Shumla. The czar Shidiman 
was hemmed in at Nicopolis on the Danube, but was granted a 
peace in return for the payment of tribute and the surrender of 
Silistria; when he broke the agreement, he was riiut up again in 
Nicopolis, diis time having to surrender unconditionally, but re> 
tained his throne and his life. Hie following year another great 
coalition was formed against the Osmanlis. On June 15, 1389, diis 
time led by Murad himself after his sons Bayezid and Yaqub, as 
well as the vassals of Sarukhan, Menteshe, Aidin, and Hamid had 
rallied the Asiatic troops, the Osmanlis were confronted by the Serbs 
—with Bosnian, Magyar, Bulgar, and Albanian auxiliary troops— on 
the Field of Blackbirds (Kossovo Polye), the source of the three 
rivers Ibar, Vardar, and Drin. The decision wavered back and forth 
for a long time, and the resistance of the Chrktkns inflicted many 
serious casualties on die Osmanlis. Murad himself was killed-4CCord> 
ing to Tnihish versions treacherously murdered by a Serbian war* 
rior, Milosh Kobilich, who lay wounded on the battlefidd; according 
to the Serbian ^ics he fell in his tent beneath the dagger blows 
of twelve valiant warriors who had mutually bound themsdves to 
this deed. But Anally the Serb king Lazar, abandoned by his allies, 
was captured by the Oananlis and decapitated on the ^t togethor 
with hk conqiatty, reputedly on the orders of the dying Sukan. The 
crown prince Bayezid, m command of die left has&, rallied the 
uraverh^ ranks of his soldiers smd led them to Anal victory over the 
Serbism forces enfeebled by the fdl of their prince.* 

* M. Brann, Katovo, Dk ScUMbt mif dem Ams^eUe in ^tebkbt&tbnr 
tmd efb^MT Vbef^mmg (Slav. bdt. QneUen mi Fvnebmgen, pebBihed 
by R. Ttawtinann, VHl) 1937. 
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Hie new niln, ey«i more than his anceoors, devoted hinisdf 
entirely to military matten, which he no longer conducted as the 
leader of ^haa bands but as the head of a great ^te, and his ne^fa- 
bors very soon came t» feel the wdght of his hand. In 1390 the 
Byzantines lost their last possession in Asia Minor, the city of 
Philadelphia, at the overthrow of which die young emperor Manuel 
himself had to provide the Sultan with military aid i^ainst his own 
lo)nd subjects. Three years later the Buyers were definitely subf* 
jugated; after the fall of their prince Shidunan, the patriarch £uth)^> 
mius led their final resistance in the capital of Timovo. | 

By now, to be sure, these succ^ses had aroused the concern of 
the west. Pope Boniface IX had the war against the mfidels preached 
in France, in the Alpine countries, and in southern Germany, and 
in the spring of 1 396 the idea of the crusade, seemingly long since 
forgotten, once again assembled a strong Western European army 
of knights around King Sigismund of Hungary in Buda. But the 
lack of discipline of these warriors of the faith altogether neutral* 
ized their enthusiasm. All of Sigismund’s efiPorts for a tactical com- 
mand remained unsuccessful, and thus on September 27 Bayezid 
was able to inflict a serious defeat on them in Nicopolis. The pur- 
suing Osmanlis penetrated as far as Styria. The Crusaders’ allies, 
the Latin rulers of the Peloponnesus, were punished by Bayezid 
with the devastation of their territories. In 1394, at the height of his 
success, Bayezid, by an embassy to the caliph MutawakkU residing 
in Cairo, had appli^ for the bestowal on himself of the tide Sultan 
of Rum, in order to give an official religious sanction in the eyes 
of the Idamic world to the power already exercised by his anceoors 
before him; the Mamluk sultan Barquq, die guardian of the Cali|di, 
could not refuse his approval, since he necessarily perceived in the 
Osmanli his sole ally t^ainst the Moi^l dai^;er menaemg both of 
them. 

Fmr dM Ottoman kpgdom was already bek^ threatened from the 
east by a grave dai^er which procured anothef'intetlude of grace 
for the Greeks in Bymntinm. Another great military hero had arisen 
among the Mongols, who once again visited all die luirrors of bar- 
baiian deyatmokm on the Manuc world. Around 1369 Imxur, of 
Kedi in Tr8ttsoxanh^ a desomdant oi Khan torn in 1336, 

had deduxmed die emir of Khorasan and TonuKUEania <a 

deaceod*^ IQien’s seemid $tm Owg^iawa); who htd 

as die titular head of a ng&ae sn dw ham^ of die 
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Turk&h tnilittxy nd>i&y. Timur tumqfi die latter’s dominions mto 
an entire of his own widi die capital at Samarqand, which, in con- 
trast to die nomadic traditions of his predecessors, elevated to 
a fixed residence and embellidied by Perdan craftsmen with m^if- 
icent buildings. As a good Muslim he patronized the scholars and 
the clergy, particularly the dervish order of Naqshbandiyah. Not 
satisfied with this, however, he attempted to regain die entire in- 
heritance of his ancestor Qiinghiz Khan, and annually spread war- 
fare throughout the lands from Moscow down to the Ganges and 
westward as far as Syria. Bayezid saw in advance that a struggle 
with this world conqueror would not be spared him, and conse- 
quently from the very first years of his reign strove to fortify his 
position in Asia against him. In 1391 he wrested Konya from the 
emir of Karaman, his brother-in-law, whom his father had still 
spared, and the following year, after the emir had lost a batde 
against his general Timurtash, he took away his remaining posses- 
sions. Then the Turkomans in Kayseri, Tokat, uid Sivas also 
submitted to him, and in 1393 the emir of Kastamuni lost his domin- 
ions. The dethroned princes fied to Timur and carried on agitation 
against Bayezid. When Bayezid dien also disturbed the Armenian 
lord of Erzinjan in his possessions, the Khan, who looked upon the 
latter as his vassal, appeared in Asia Minor in 1400, conquered Sivas, 
and had the garrison massacred, including Bayezid’s oldest son 
Ertoghrul. 

Timur had at first been content with this chastisement of Bayezid, 
and had marched on to inflict a victorious pillaging eiqiedition on 
the Mamluk Faraj of Egypt. Periiaps, recalling the resistance once 
offered by the Egyptian Mamluks to Hulagu, he wanted to cover 
his flank. He spent the following wiruer of 1401-02 on the high 
plain of Karabagh in Transcaucasia, between the rivers Kura and 
Aras, and there armed for a decisive battle against the Osmanlis. 

Widt the beginning of the spring of 1402 Timor began the attack 
and came to ^e plain of Angora by way of Erzinjan and Sivas. 
Here, at the end of July, Bayead accepted batde at Qiflmkabad, 
although hh counselors strongly advised him against it, in vkw of 
die scarcely reliat^ mood of dw troops and the greiuly superior 
nundM^ of the emmy. In this orugi^e againsc their fellow bdWers 
the Osmahlh kdced the fanatical enthudami which otherwhe in- 
spired them; m any case dM Oiri^ian wziliaries foltowed Bayend’s 
batmm 0^ w^ relnctanoe. hi spite of this the batde; on the 
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tnomii^ of |tdy zo, 1402, b^an not nnfavonbly for the Tudo. 
The annared Seibian cavalry attacked die l^dy armed Moi^ds 
with great vigor, but Bayedd recalled dieoi out of fdir of encircle- 
meat. The Mongols pursued, and when they came into the Turlddi 
lines the Seljuq troops, who caught si^t of their fomwr princes 
on the «iemy’s side, were induced to desert. The courageous resist- 
ance which Bayezid and his five thousand Janizaries offered untQ 
evening could no longer hold off defeat.* When the Sultan turned 
to flee, at the onset of dudt, he was taken capdve together with hs 
son Musa, 'while the latter’s brothers Muhammad and *Isa escape^ 
to Karamania. In die beginning the victor treated the capturecl 
ruler with generosity; it was only after he had made an unsuccessful 
attempt at escape that he made his custody more severe by taking 
him along with him in an iron cage. Bayezid died on March 8, 
1405, at Akshehir in Hamid, and the victor accorded him burial in 
the mosque at Brusa. 

In Asia Minor, Timur reinstalled the dethroned Seljuq princes in 
their rights and conquered Smyrna, which Umur Beg of Aidin had 
lost to die B3rzantines. But he left Rumelia to the Osmanlis under 
Bayezid’s son Suleyman, who was compelled to take die country 
from him in fief. Then he moved eastward again to his residence in 
Samarqand. On January 19, 1405, when Timur died in Otrar on a 
canqiaign against China, Asia Minor was left to its own devices. 

Timur’s sons, Studi Rukh and Miran Shah, divided his empire into 
an eastern and a western half, whose boundary was formed by the 
rim of the Iranian plateau. Miran Shah, the ruler of ’Iraq, Adhar- 
bayjan, and parts of die Caucasus, was (^impelled to submit to his 
br^er, imd was killed in a batde c^sunst die chieftain of the 
Turkoman group calling itself die Black Sheep (1408). The latter 
and their rivals the Mliite Sheep ccmtested die possession of die 
northwest provinces of Siah Rukh, who after his brother’s death 
united die whole empire under his rule. As patrons of poetry and 
die sciences he and his descendants, anumg vdiom mi^ be moitaoned 
Uh^ B^, diwinguis h ed for his interest in astronoifqr (1447-52), 
performed gmit service to Persian and East Turkish Iketitare. Abu 
IBugh B^r’s successor (1452-69) renestaldidMd a podtkm of 
great authority jtrom ‘Iraq to die borders oi Indu, but perhlied m 
a batde against l^sun of wlumi there will be somethhig to 

aay in coonectkin with die Osroanlb. ASttt Sunarqmd, Herat, 
Husi^ Baikara’s readence from 1469 tO 1506^ became a flourisiia^ 
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center of Islamic learning and art. In ^e east; however, die Timurid 
empire was hard pressed by the Toyman tribe of the 
under their leader Shaybani; in 1500 he removed Bd>er, a grandsm 
of Abu Sa'id, from his throne in Samarkand and forced him to 
emirate to India, where he founded the empire of the Great 
Moguls. In the west the position of the Timurids became untenable 
after Shah Isma'il reconstructed a unified Iran out of the Shi'ite 
monk-smte of Ardabil, as will be related. 

Struggle for the inheritance broke out among Bayezid’s sons 
directly after his death. The most energetic among them, Muham- 
mad, had fled from Angora eastward and established himself in the 
mountains around Amasia and Tokat. From there he attacked his 
older brother ‘Isa, who had seized Brusa and rejected his suggestion 
to divide the Asiatic possessions with him (1403); defeated him at 
Ulubad, and then advanced into Brusa, while ‘Isa fled to Byzantium. 
His brother Suleyman, w'ho refused to be satisfied with Rumelia 
alone, sent him to Asia Minor again with fresh troops; but ‘Isa was 
defeated again and met his death in Karamania. Toward the end of 
1404 Sule3nnan himself crossed the Hellespont, drove Muhammad 
from Brusa, and the following year from Angora too. At this point, 
however, Rumelia was attacked, with the support of the Serbs under 
Muhammad’s orders, by the fourdi brother, Musa, who had been 
captured at Angora but had been set free by the Turkish emir in 
Germian; however, he was defeated by Suleyman at the Golden 
Horn near Constantinople and driven back to the Dardanelles. 

Suleyman’s unrestrained behavior trifled away the sympathies of 
his entourage; consequently when Musa three years later attacked 
him once again, he was betrayed, even before the battle, and in 
July t4io was killed by peasants while in flight. 

But Musa refused to recognize Muhammad as sovereign; he began 
his rei^me with an fficpedidon of revenge against the Serbs, on 
whose betrayal he blamed his defeat of three years earlier, and 
conquered Thessaly. When he then bore hard on the emperor 
Manuel, the latter poncluded an alliance with Muhammad against 
him, by means of Musa’s own ambassador, who was suppo^ to 
be coUecdi^ tribute in Byzantium but went over to Mohammad. 
Thdr )l^ joint tttack in 1410 ended widh a defeat at Yaj^. Mu- 
hammad was then tied down for two years by batties widi ^ emirs 
of ^i^rna and Angora in Ask Miimr. It was not until i4tt tdiat he 
could attadk in Europe i^ain. Wbik Musa’s troops were encui^Msd 
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b^oxe G(»stttitmopks» te pushed forward direcdy north as ^ as 
Nish, in order to unite with die Seihs who had tdcen the field agakist 
Musa. Together with them he advanced southward the foUowing. 
summer. On July lo, 1413, Musa advanced against them on the 
narrow plain of Qiamurlu, in the river bed of the Isker, east of 
Sofia, but after valiant resistance was defeated, captured while in 
flight, and strangled to death in his brother’s camp. The victor 
rewarded the Serbs and Greeks for their help with territorial conf 
cessions. !; 

Most of the vassal states in Europe and Asia also recognized Mu^ 
hanunad after brief resistance. But at the attempt to force the!) 
Venetians on the islands of the Aegean Sea to swear allegiance to' 
him, he came into conflict with the mother city and at first had to 
waive his claims, after his fleet suffered a serious defeat at Gallipoli 
on May 29, 1416. 

But the extent to which the foundations of the state were shaken 
by the Mongol emergency and the subsequent fratricidal wars is 
shown in a remarkable sectarian movement which was directed 
a^nst Islam itself. The former army magistrate and chief minister 
of Musa, Badr-ad-Din Mahmud of Simawna, a close relation of the 
Sel)uq emir of Konya, had settled down in Nicaea after his master’s 
defeat. Here the revered jurist, who had demonstrated his intimate 
knowledge of Islamic law in a textbook used for a long time, suc- 
cumbed to a fanatical mysticism, which no doubt originally went 
back to the belief in the Mahdi so widespread among the Shi’ah, 
but which eventually alienated him from Islam entirely. His new 
doctrine, which prescribed ownership in common and the rec(^;ni- 
don of CSirisdans as the equals of Muslims in their worship of God, 
was enthusiastically taken up by the peasants of Asia Minor, who 
were gmerally sorely oppressed by their feudal lords and among 
whom Oiriftian ideas survived everywhere mingled with ideas from 
die paganism of ancient Asia Minor. His disciple and former house 
stewaid Burkluje Mustafa gathered his followers around him on 
Ml Stylarios at the soudiem dp of die Gulf of Smyrna oppo^ 
d]o iehmd of Qiios. His bands, 1 ^ by fanadcal dervidie8,.'were soon 
raiding bade md fordi as far as tte ngion of Magnesia. The gover- 
ihn: oI Aidhi, die ^eriiiam cenyert Shkhman, xeedved the cuder to 
du^ dai^iercnia movaumL but when he hn|midendy yoi- 
hdo die gorges of die S^lazios .was fdloi.on d^ne aid an- 
n^iii^aeed togedier tyhh dl his troops. Tha^ wdit scaiodly way 
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bettur for lus siuxxssor Ali Beg^ wha was, however, able to save 
his life. Now Muhammad's son Murad, barely twelve years old, who 
had his residence in Amasia as governor, had to combine his troops 
widi those of tbe Rumelian beylerbey Bayezid Pasha and turn on 
the insui^nts, whose power was finally broken at the Karaburun 
promontory. Mustafa ended on the cross as a martyr for his faith. 
His teacher, Badr-ad-Din, had fled to Wallachia beforehand, and 
there had gathered his remaining followers and occupied a Balkan 
mountain pass. When Muhammad himself advanced against him, 
Badr-ad-Din's troops went over to him on the news of Mustafa’s 
downfall. The last of his followers, with whom he continued roving 
about for a time, finally surrendered him, and at Zeros in 1416 he 
was hanged for high treason. 

In 1421, when Muhammad died at Adrianople, his successor Mu- 
rad II had to defend his throne first against a pretender allied with 
Emperor Manuel of Byzantium and passing himself off as Bayezid’s 
son Mustafa (who had been killed at Angora), and then in Asia 
against his own brother Mustafa, only thirteen years old. When he 
tried to punish Emperor Manuel, after subjugating the rebels, by 
the seizure of Salonica, the Venetians stood in his way and pur- 
chased the city from die Emperor. At first Murad recognized their 
possession of this city in return for a payment of tribute, but only 
in order to gain time for rearming. In 1430 he passed over to the 
attack, and on March 29 the Osmanlis took' Salonica by storm. It 
was only gradually that the city, terribly devastated and then re- 
settled by Muslims, with a harbor which assured her of an impor- 
tant trade at all times, gradually burgeoned again. 

When Murad then attempted to carry his power northward over 
the Balkans, the Magyars opposed him. The victoria won agaimt 
his armies here by the Tran^lvanian Rumanian John Hunyadt even 
revived ibe idea of a common crusade of Christendom agdnst die 
infidels. A proclamadon of Pope Eugene IV met with an enthusiasdc 
wek»me in Hungary and Poland, closest to dw peril, and ako in 
Germany »id France. In July 1443 a crusadii^ army see out from 
Bttda 8 s 4 on December 14 won a brilliant victory at Jdowaz be- 
tween Sofia and Hiilippopolls, which the vdnter, however, made it 
impo^le to eaqilok. Then, after George Kastriota (Skanderb^), 
who had been brouj^t up a hosnge at ^ Ottoman court, rdso 
successfully ratKd dw banner of rev^t against d^s Osmanlis hi 
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A&aiua, Mura 4 had to sue for peace, and this was granted him by 
s oondave in Szegedin in 1444 lor a period of ten years. 

But the Pope, who saw plans being nullified by diis, incited 
die Magyars to break the peace, oaths sworn to infidels not being 
bindii^. Under the pretext that the Turks had not evacuated a 
number of Seihian fortresses in accordance with the treaty, they 
invaded the Balkan countries in September of the same year to 
move along the coast of the Black &a arid loin the Venetian fleejt: 
in GallipoU. But Murad advanced against the Christians on Novem\^ 
ber 9 beneath the walls of Varna and won a brilliant victory, thanki. 
to the lightmindedness of King Vladislav, only twenty years old^ 
who, jealous of Hunyadi’s initial successes, abandoned the post as- 
dgned him and' was l^led in an attack on the Janizaries. 

It was not for another four years that Hunyadi, who was govern- 
ing Hungary on behalf of the minor son of the fallen king, attempted 
to wipe out the disgrace of Varna. At the end of September 1448 
he advanced into Serbia, and on October 17 Murad confronted him 
on the field of Kossovo. Two days later the Wallachians, after heated 
battles, went over to the Osmanlis; in his attempt to beat his way 
through to the Danube, Hunyadi fell into the hands of the hostile 
Serbs and was compelled to conclude a very unfavorable peace. 

In many respects Murad’s reign meant the end of the ancient 
culture of the ^manlis. Under him the old nobility of officials was 
still able to maintain its influence, which it later lost to the renegades 
(new converts). Religious life still moved in the orbit of mysticism, 
which also set the tone in literature. The poems of the East Turk&h 
mystic Ahmed Yesevi were already known in Anatolia in the thir- 
teenth coitury dirough the dervi^ orders which spread his doc- 
trmes; his art, oqiressed in popular language and genuine Turldsh 
^Uabk meter, was tak^ up in Anatolia by Yunus Ejnre, who lived 
past die b^inning of the fourteenth century. In additkm there 
fiorindied at the courts of the Seljuq enurs a seoriar poetry based on 
Persian models. After the dkintegration of the Seljuq empire into 
the small principalis which divided up its herkage,'- wh«i the 
. general level of education declined, Turichh began to force out dw 
staatidard literary langiag^ Arabic and Persian, more and more; an 
endre peqralar rd^tous Bcenunre m prose dtradidng the Qur’an 
inadl laedkation wte already arisii^. At Murad’s court, 

wfaidi enoounged sdiolars, poets; a^ musi^utf; arose d» first 
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longer works in Turkidi prose, die «yiiesc ones, to be sore, based 
on transliRion. 

On February 5, 1451, 'udien Murad died, the first act of his son 
and successor Muhammad was to order the deadi of his brodier 
Ahmed, and from dien on, as a result of the melancholy eaperioices 
of earlier graerations, fratricide at the new ruler’s accession to the 
throne almost became die domestic law of his dynasty. Muhammad 
was unjusdy accounted as ungifted because at the hour of peril at 
the Batde of Varna his father had resumed die command after hav- 
ii^ already delegated it to him. 

As on almost every other occasion of an accession to the throne, 
the emir of Karaman immediately attempted to shake off the sov- 
ereignty of the Osmanlis; while Muhammad was occupied widi the 
suppression of the rebels in Asia Minor, the emperor Constantine 
IX imprudently threatened to put up Prince Orkhan, a grandson of 
Suleyman, against him as a pretmder if he did not double die annual 
sum allocated to him for die custody of the Prince. By this he sealed 
his own fate. Muhammad had scarcely returned to Europe at the 
end of 1451 from the campaign against Karaman when hardly seven 
kilometers from the gates of Constantinople, at the narrowest point 
along the Bosporus, which was dominated along the Asiatic side 
by an outer fort set up by Bayezid, he erected the mighty castle 
of Rumili Hisar. When the Emperor sent ambassadors to protest 
against this action, he had them decapitated. This was his declaration 
of war. 

Imperiled Byzantium received aid only from the Genoese colony 
on Chios. The Pope made his support contingent on a union of die 
two churches, which the fanaticized rabble of the capital rendered 
hopeless, aldiough the Emperor was prepared for even this sacrifice. 

The Emperor’s combat forces were scarcely sufiicient to man die 
Byzantine line of walls, in lengdi more than a five-hour walk, but 
for almost two months die city’s fbrtificatiois offered resistance to 
the still unpracticed Ottoman artillery. It was only by a general 
frtmtal assault on May 29, 1453, that the enen^ forc^ fak way 
into the city; the Emperor was kiUed m die ozeet fighting. Towaid 
midday Muhammad himself appeared in die dty, ordered his mur- 
derous troops to halt, and toc^ ceremonial possestion of St. St^diia 
Qiurch for Idam. Hie Goioese in Gdata, wlu> had k«^ neutral 
during the were g^nuimd a mvondde c^Htidatkm, which awuied 
diem fieedom ^ life and in return fiw the delhreiy of all 
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weafKUis, as well as fteedom of trade in return £ 6 t die pajrmentof dl 
l^al taxes and duties. 

The Christian powers of the Occident had decided too late to 
di^Mtdi a fleet in rid; it aiTiTed in the harbor of Negroponte in 
time te hear of the fall of Constantinople. 

Before Mohammad set up his residence in Constantinople, die 
lumral focal point of his empire, he returned to Adrianople in 1453 
to wait for die restoration of Constantinople’s destroyed fortifica- 
tions. However, he regulated die conditions of the subjugated 
Greeks at once. As his ancestors had not .disturbed the ecclesiastical 
constitution of die Bulgars, so he also mcognized, for that matter 
in entire accord with old concepts of Islamic statesmanship sanctified 
by die religious tradition, the entire sphere of authority of me 
Greek hierarchy. Indeed he even increased its powers, by delegating 
to it civil juris^ction over its communicants. \ 

Muhammad’s immediate concern was to increase the capital’s 
dirunken population. After he installed a resolute representative of 
the national church hierarchy in the patriarchate, numerous Greeks 
who had left before the catastrophe began returning to their home- 
land at his summons. They settled around the patriarchate, on the 
western bank of the Golden Horn. Their wealth, which was based 
on trade, as well as their skill, vriiich later made them indispensable 
to the Porte in its intercourse with the Occidental powers, always 
assured them of a favored position. In addition Muhammad also 
compulsorily settled representatives of the other nations of his 
empire in the capital, in particular great numbers of ^uth Slavs. 

But Muslims from Asia also poured into the new center— to which, 
to an ever increasing extent, most of the communicants of Islam 
gradually became subject— in order to exploit the commercial advan- 
tages of the city, uniquely favored by its position, and particularly 
in order to make use of the pious foundations created tiiere throu^ . 
the genenm^ of Muhammad and his successors for the benefit of 
leamit^. Istanbul very soon became the intellectual focus of Itiam. 

Sl S^hia Church deckled on as the chwf moH|oe directiy 
i^ter the cmiquen:, and k required but few altetariims tx> be adtqmeri 
to the neethe of die Islantic riniaL Since orthodox Islam {uoscribes 
any inu^ of a living erasure, dM! magnificent gold mosaics on the 
vaults, «o dmacterktic of Byzantine art; had to be covered by 
ihnesterie dtu&. 'Ihe qiblah, tte direction of pn^er toward Mecca, 
was stainped into the Christian j^kn oi the thurch by introdueti^ 
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(to mSizab, die niche dedgnadng die between die central 

and sondieni side window opening of die apse. To die right of this, 
(Ml die great southeastern cdiuipn of the church, die minbar, the 
pulpit for die Friday sermon, was erected, opposite the maqsurah, 
die sultan’s loge with its gilded latdcewoik. However, the grande 
inscriptions, some of diem in letters nine meters hi^ executed in 
gitid script on a green background on enormous round shields on 
the walls and columns of the mosque, containing the names of God, 
the Prophet, and the first caliphs, were first introduced under Murad 
IV (1623-1640). On the exterior its adoption for Islam was marked 
by the towers for the prayer callers, the minarets, the first of which 
Muhammad himself had already had built; under Selim II and his 
successors three more were added. The latter also had a bronze 
crescent moon of a diameter of thirty meters erected on the principal 
dome. As the origiml outline of many a German dome was thrown 
out of tiiape by the additional burial chapels of bishops, so in the 
course of time the Aya Sophia was submerged by all sorts of aug- 
mentations— tnr^iibs (mausoleums) and madrasahs, but particularly 
by buttressing works. 

But Muhammad also considered the construction of new buildings 
one of his most important duties as ruler. At the central point of 
the city, on the grounds of the Apostolic Church, formerly the 
burial site of the emperors, he had the Greek architect Christodulos 
erect the mosque bearing his name (Mehmediye or Sultan Mehmed 
Fatih Jami), the most perfect monument of Ottoman architecture, 
in the years 1463-1469 (1473). Hie original construction, however, 
was destroyed repeatedly by earthquakes, most recently in 1767, so 
tiiat the present-^y structure can only suggest the original design. 
In this, as demonstrated by Gurlitt, he had merged the outiines of 
die Apostolic and the Sophia churches. The cruciform interior is 
crowned by the vast central dome, which rests on four columns 
between four equally wide half-domes; four smaller dome cupolas 
cover die comers. The interior gleams in the bd^t l%ht of me tix 
rows of windows aizai^^ed one over die other. Two slender minartts 
loom over die mosque, which, together with its emends ndiordinete 
boOditigs for sdiools, baths, kitchens, a so<calIed kim (a livit^ and 
steepdi^ room fmr foreign traders), a poorhouse and ho^pitri, dom* 
iniUDes die entire pedc of die hill over the old brii^e. Rig^ of the 
mam portal could be read on a marble tablet in golden letters dm 
pitqmKic word^ now come to pass: "Tl^ diaB conquer Oonstaii- 
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Haj^y^ the prbce, iuippy the arn^, who dull acconqdyi 

thial” 

Besides tm other mosques Muhunmad also constructed in 1459 
die one near the grave of die martyr ^u Ayyub al-Ansari, who 
had peddled in 678 durii^ die first Arab attack on Constantinople; 
at the outset of die final dege Shaykh Ak Shams-ad-Din, in a vision, 
had “discovered” it near Cosmidion suburb and so been able 
to whip up the religious enthusiasm of die troops. Near this mosque, 
entirely constructed of white marble, in the mausoleum of the 
martyr— a simple, square domed struct^ with no side aisles-ihe 
sultans, after ^e accession to the throne, were ceremonially girded 
round with the sword of Osman by the buyuk chelebi, the hradW 
the Mevlevi dervish order, and near by a number of sultans, together 
with their relatives and high dignitaries, found their last resd^ 
place. To the individual mosques were soon added rich libraries int^ 
which the treasures of the three Islamic literatures poured in un- 
paralleled abundance, insdtutes of leamit^ with lodgings for pro- 
fessors and students, hospitals, kitchens for the poor, inns, baths, and 
wells, which >;he Sultans vied with their wazirs in founding. 

The design of the most important secular buildings in the capital 
also goes back to the conqueror. He restored the city walls and at, 
the southwest tip of the aty along the Sea of Marmara built die' 
Castle of the Seven Towers (Yedi Kulle) which later served as a 
state prison and on occasion even saw the ambassadors of the Euro- 
pean great powers within its walls. Muhammad built dockyards and 
arsends in ^e harbor, and even the core of the bazaar was his handi- 
work. In 1454 he began on the construction of his palace, the Serai, 
<m a hill in the interior of the city, which later became the seat of 
die serasker (war mmster). He began a new palace in 1454 at the 
eastern tip of the city, washed by die Sea of Marmara, where the 
Greek enqierors had prevmusly had their residaice, untfl Manuel 
Ccnnnenus ronoved his headquarters to the Bladiemae cm die 
Gcdden Horn, nordi of the Faruur. The only secular buUdir^ remain^ 
today from the period of die conqueror is the Chinili (Faience) 
Kkdc, begun in 14^ completed in 1472, and restored in 1599, in 
whfdi a pare of the mobittl museum is housed today. 

*nie fiM objective of Muhammad’s policy was thie cofisedtdation 
of Im rule in dm north of the BaUcan peninsula, where it was stfil 
dueatened 1 ^ the proxiii^ of the warldce Msgyars. To gain a firm 
Iwse of operatieu gainst mem he had to liquidate the ind^endence 
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of Serbia. The pietexc for this was presented by his rdationdup 
through a forc^ marriage with a meiid>er of ^ former dynasty 
of Lazarevich. In 1454, when hcvthereupon requested Prince George 
Brankovich to surrender his country, &e latter fled to Hunyadi in 
Hungary. Althot^ the Magyars eiqtelled the Osmanlis from the 
once-conquered fortress of &niendria and inflicted a serious defeat 
on Muhammad’s general Firoz Beg at Krushevatz, they had to be 
content with holding the Danube line, since the reinforcements 
«cpected by them from Europe did not arrive. In 1456 Muhammad 
himself wirii a powerful army surrounded Belgrade from the landed 
side. But Hunyadi, with a motley army made up of Crusaders, 
principally of the lower classes inspired by the monk Capistrano, 
threw himself across the Danube into the beleaguered city and <m 
June 22 beat off a major assault of the Osmanlis in a bloody battle. 
Muhammad himself was badly wounded in this and had to lead his 
army back to Sofia. But that same year both the valiant defenders 
of Belgrade died, Hunyadi on August 14, Capistrano on October 
23. Then, two years later, when C^orge Brankovich also died and 
dissension broke out among his heirs concerning the succession, 
Muhammad was able to subdue Serbia without much effort, and 
to shatter the strength of the people by massacres, enslavement, and 
transplantation to other sections of the empire. 

Meanwhile, in the Peloponnesus he had attacked the Paleologi 
who had revolted against his role in alliance with the Albanian 
George Kastriota. Order was restored here to the accompaniment 
of fr^htful atrocities, which gave Muhammad more and more 
pleasure with each passing year. 

In the year 1461 he dso eliminated the last Greek dynas^ in 
Asia Minor, that of the Comnoii in Trebizond, who had tq> to 
riioi hoped for support by the khan of the Turkonums of the White 
Sheep (Ak Koyi^u), Uzun Hasan. From his tribal seat in Diyar- 
bekr the latter, in warfare with his rivals the Turkomans of the 
Black Sheep (Kata Koyunlu) who were professing Su'ites while 
he and his tribe were Sunnites, had founded a subnantial domain 
in Armenia, to which he later a^hied Peraa and Mest^mtamia after 
a vi^ory over rite Kara Koyunlu. In 1458 David, the W Comnonis 
of Trdtizond, had given ^ niece Catherine, die daughter of Ins 
brodier and predecessor Kalo-Joannes, to Uzun Ihnan in marriage. 
While Muhammad was occupied by an uprisk^ ot Isf eikiryar- 0 |g^ 
in Smcqpe, Uzun ilhtsan, who as as 1457 and 1460 had made 
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Icaowh his cbums to hegemony in einxem Asia Minor by means of 
en^MSsks in Constantinople, attapked Osmanli territoxy and plun- 
dered the cotmtiy around Tokat uid Amasia. In the spiing of 1461, 
as soon as Muhammad had a free hand, he turned against the Tur- 
komans. After their vanguard had been defeated by Ahmed Pasha, 
Uzun Hssan dared not put into play his undisciplined mounted 
hordes against victorious Janizaries. His mother Sara Khatun, who 
had proved a dciUful diplomat in earlier' dashes, appeared in Mu- 
hammad’s camp in person and was able to dissuade him from any 
further attacks on her son. But she was unable to achieve an^ 
clemency for Trebizond. The city was occupied by the Osmanlis,! 
the last emperor was deported to Istanbul together with his nobles, \ 
the civil population for the most part was sold into slavery. A por- ^ 
tion of the imperial treasury, however, was placed by ^e victor 
at the disposal of Sara Khatun for her daughter-in-law. 

Muhammad’s activities in the Peloponnesus had already brought 
him on many occasions into conflict with Venice, the only power 
which could still offer him any resistance on Greek soil. The war, 
long since inevitable, broke out in the autumn of 1462 as the result 
of some triviality. The main burden of the war fell on George 
Kastriota, whom the Venetians had induced to break the truce. 
Muhammad himself took the field against him; he surrounded him 
in Kroia in 1466, and when George died two years later, the indc- 
pend«Ke of Albanians was over with. He erected the stronghold 
of al-Basan in the heart of their territory. Then the Venetians diem- 
selves came to feel the Osmanli hand. In the summer of 1470, after 
a hard siege, they lost the city of Negroponte on Euboea, which 
they had had in ^eir possession for 264 years. 

But the signoria of Venice succeeded once again in finding an 
dly i^^ainst die Osmanlis. Uzun Hasan had conquered Persia in 
1467.* Hk nval, the khan of the Kara Koyunlu, Jahan Shah, who 
Imd held this country iy> to then, attacked his tribal seat at Diyar- 
bdcr, but was defeated by Uzun Hasan on November 1 1, 1467, and 
lost htt Itfe while in fl%ht. While Uzun Hasan advanced southward 
todbeaqge of Baghdad Jahan Shah’s son Hasan *Alt won asast- 
«iee of ^ immiid Abu ^*id. Hie htter stx: tnn; from lOieniiBui 
in Hhutdi s4<Si «td ocaqued all of northern (Persian) %aq. ^ 
when, in m attempt to «i^ Uzun (hnaa from Kardn^ he then 

'* See V. MbWSiqr, La Perw m XVe slide erne* U jfWrfwe d Vmiise, 
fsMi e mkm da la Smmti ias Btades Iremesmet, tg}}. 
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encdrckd Mahmudabad, on tlw'st^pe sondi of the lower reaches 
of the Araxes, he was taken captii^ and delivered over to a dynastic 
rhrak who had him killed. Hasan *Ali was killed in Hamadan by 
Uanm Hasan’s troops, and the latter could dien seize all of Persia 
unhindered. The Venetians had already sent an ambassador to Uzun 
Hasan in 1463 to win him for an alliance against the Osmanlis. The 
ambassador returned to Venice in 1471 accompanied by a Turkoman 
an^assador. Then Caterino Zeno, w'hose mother was a sister of the 
Tiebizond wife of Uzun Hasan, was dispatched to Tabriz. 'Hiat 
same year the signoria sent out to Persia Giosefo Barbaro, accom- 
panied by an ambassador of Uzun Hasan, with six large mortars, six 
hundred rifles, muskets, and ammunition, protected by two hundred 
fusiliers with their officers. But he only got as far as Cyprus, where 
a Venetian fleet under P. Mocenigo was operating along the south- 
ern coast of Asia Minor and had occupied a number of coastal areas. 
In 1472 Uzun Hasan sent out an army from Diyarbekr into Otto- 
man territory, where Tokat and Kayseri were plundered. After 
an exchange of notes with the Turkomans, the style of which con- 
tinually grew harper and sharper, Muhammad himself set out for 
Asia Minor in March 1473. Uzun Hasan had sec up his headquarters 
in £rzin)an and inflicted an annihilating defeat on the Osmanli van- 
guard at Terjan on August i, 1473. On Auguft 12, while he was in 
piusuic of the Ottoman army, which was already on the way back 
to Trebizond, the main body of the army under Muhammad himself 
advanced against him north of Erzinjan, on the watershed between 
the upper reaches of the Euphrates and the Chorokh. For a long 
time the cavalry battle wavered back and forth, but die Janizartes 
and the Osmanli artillery finally determined die outcome. On the 
advice of his grand wazir, Muhiunmad dispensed with the pursuit of 
Uzun Hasan in view of the difficulties of the terrain. In vain did dle 
Venetians attempt to induce Uzun Hasan into a new tutack rni the 
Osmanls. Uprisings of his brother Uways and his son O^^urlu Mu- 
hammad, and, after he had suppressed these, his preoonqiatiQn viddi 
die reorganizadtm of cmiditions in Persia and ‘Iraq, prarotted him 
from resum^g his designs on Asa Minor. After hts death on Jan- 
luoy d,. 1478, his empire, like all |xreceding state formMkms of dus 
type, sank into nodtu^ess. 

In Europe* idcer the reahtance of die Albanians was brokaai, Os> 
manli nidh^ parcs^ poured out of Bomia over die Venetian coun- 
tryside. Chi i«mary zd, 1479 die rtf^lic was finally ready for an 
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luHtottble peace. It waived all ks possesaons in Albania, includiof 
Ourazxo and Andmi, and gave op Euboea and Lenmos as well as 
the inhabitants of the Taygetos in t^ Peloponnesus. In return for one 
paymoit of 100,000 ducats and an aiuinal duty of io<ooo ducats it 
purchased freedom for ks trade in the Levant and the right to 
install again in Galata near Istanbul a bailiff to represent its interests. 

The Voietians could find a certain consolation in the fact that 
diordy before this the position of their most dangerous compedtors 1 
in the Levant, the Genoese, had also become' almost untenable. The I 
latter’s trade had hitherto derived ks greatest advantages from their 
possessions along the northern diore of die Black Sea, pardcularly 
from (^ffa in the Crimea. But here they fell out with the Tatar ^ 
chieftains, and since their khan Mengli Ghiray took the side of die 
Genoese, the chieftains called on the Osmanlis for help. Muhammad 
sent out his fleet at once, and on June 6 Caffa was forced to sur- 
render. The Genoese colony was annihilated for good, and those of 
its inhabitants who were not made slaves were transported to Istan- 
bul. But the Tatars became feudatories of die Sultan. 

Now the St. John’s Knights on Rhodes were die only power in 
the archipelago whidi had not yet submitted to Ottoman rule. After 
an attack on their strongly forrified bland had failed in 1460, Mu- 
hammad undertook a second campaign against them die following 
3mar. M^e on thb he died in hb camp at Tekfur Chairi, between 
Scutari and Gdise in Asia Minor, on May 3, 1481, at the ige of 
fifty-two. 

Muhammad had been the truest representative of the old Osmanli, 
widi ril hb virtues and faults. Hb inflexfole energy, inexhaustibly 
striving afrer new goals, was coupled with a cruel^ which by far 
narpassed even die harshness of hb times. It b necessary to go back 
to die Assyrian ’’great kin^ to find paralleb to hb treatmott of 
war prkoiiets, in which sawing in two was pardcularty popular. 
But the same man who perpetrated such atrodtks in warfare diat 
even sohcffdkiates sometimes refused to eiKCutQB diem concoi- 
t ta ted in Ids person the entire intellectual range of hb cukural 
He pioved hb devodtm to Islandc lore and to poetry not 
aafy miHetariai support of didr repres en t a tive s ; he was foiid of 
trymg hb own ddfl as poet, and he succeed^ in handing <m fr»r 
postorky nuy trf the verses he conridered wbrdiy. Hb poeny, to 
be sme* Iflte dwt iff efl hb conqiattiots, mmwd in the fixed od>k 
«f ks Penbn modds, and ks kndleaeiud coexent never eao^ptd die 
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narrow confines of die amorous' dalliance known from Hafiz, meaitt 
half myseicaliy, half sensually. The extmt of Muhammad’s esteem 
for Fteraan is indicated by die commission he gave the Anatolun 
poet Shehdi to write in Persian a poem on Ottoman history in imita* 
tion of Firdawsi’s Shabnamet the diwui of one of his court poets, 
Hamidi, includes Persian as well as Turkidi poems. The prose of his 
period also was dominated in consequence by the artificial style, 
overiaden widi foreign words, whidi had developed in the Persian 
chanceries. But Muhammad also showed an understanding for the 
artistic past of a demised raya people; in the summer of 1458, vdiile 
pacifying Greece, he granted Athens its autonomy, enchanted as he 
was with the still-magnificent remains of classical antiqui^. He also 
showed understanding for the renaissance burgeoning in Italy. He 
once had the Ragusan tribute paid in manuscripts from Italy. He 
passed beyond the Islamic intei^iction on images to such an extent 
tiiat the year before his death he commissioned a Venetian, Gentile 
Bellini, to paint his portrait, which is still preserved in the Layard 
collection in Venice. 

After Muhammad’s death his empire lapsed once again inm fratri- 
cidal warfare. He himself seems to have destined the succession for 
his younger son Jem, who had his residence in Konya as the gov- 
ernor of Karaman; in any case tiie grand wazir attempted without 
delay to elevate tiie latter by keeping tiie Sultan’s death a secret for 
a time. But his plans were seen through by the Janizaries; they 
stormed the castle in Scutari, murdered the grand wazir, and, once 
their fury was unleashed, plundered the houses of the Jews and tiie 
foreign merchants. Then, after tiie older prince Bayezid, till then 
governor of Amasia, entered Scutari on May 20, he had to grant 
them not only a pardon for their excesses but also an increase in 
pay, which from then on was demanded at every change of ruler 
as a fixed contribution. 

Meanwhile Jem had beoi recognized in Brum as sultan and had 
suggested to his brother a division of the empire into a Eurt^iean 
and an Atiatic half. Bayezid did not acquiesce in this, but attadeed 
him m Asia and defeated him at Yenishdiir cm June 23. Jem fled to 
tile Manduk sultan Qaithay in l^ypt and then, after an unsuccesrfhl 
meuxtion mto Ada Minor, wh^er Karamant^^u Qaandieg had 
called him, te the St. John’s Kh^hts on Rhodes, in the hope of alfy- 
xng hinself witii tiiem and vdth tiie western pawess i^ainm; his 
brother. But the kn^as afterward conchided a favorable peace 
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Baycdklt nqniitd a rental for Jam’s custody* and intaraied 
idni in sontliem France. In 14^8 dtey delivered him to Pope Innocent 
i^II, ivho was {fanning a crusade against die Osnauilis, and whose 
successor Alexander \1 * had to surrender him to King Qiarks 
VIII of France, who entered Rome around the turn of the yeari494-95. 
But even beforehand he is supposed to have given the pretender poison 
at Bayezid’s instigation, as a result of which Jem died on the road to 
Naples on February 25, 1495.! / 

This hostage whom the European powers had in their hands for 
so long may have acted as a codeterminant on Bayezid’s pacific polA 
hy, but it also corresponded to his inclinations. Like his brother,! 
he had inherited poetic talent from his father, and his brooding mind \ 
also took pleasure in the cultivation of the sciences. He sought to \ 
do justice to his duties as ruler principally throu^ magnificent 
buil^ngs for public use. He had the network of streets and bridges 
his ancestors had already begun diroughout die empire elaborated 
ty Greek and Bulgar master craftsmen; although primarily intended 
for military purposes, this was of invaluable service to general 
traffic too. But his chief work was the mosque in Istanbul named 
after him, which he had erected in the years 1497-1503 opposite the 
older Serai It is distinguished from all the edifices in the city by 
die opulence of the material and the Persian style of die decoration. 
Point^ arches of alternating black and white marble on costly 
pillars of jasper and verde antico, with elegant stalactite capitals, 
surround on four sides the forecourt, diadowed over by lofty 
cypresses and plane trees, and bear ricMy jointed domed porticoes. 
In the center of die court there rises the octagonal well house, borne 
oa columns. Four tall gates in the Persian syle open outward. This 
mosque is also distinguished by the position of its minarets, which 
rh«, not as elsewhere, on die comers, but freely on independent side 
wii^. It gave hs name m the eimre surrounding city quarter, 
Bayezid (tiidry Btyamd), which includes die former palace of the 
setadkiitt now die seat of die university. 

Not. even this peace-lovii^ prince was capable of preventii^ the 
CQoScts along die northern marches of his enyire, ^ce dky kept 


*'la die Apputeraatio Boi]^ pakited f<n the Pope ^ Piimiikddo, a 
pamdkvi. ceil be foemd is tte diitd roewa (called "Of the the 

maary is die pumue dl the dintttation of St. Cstheciae of Akanndria before 
Enmerw Mudsuanw. 
tSee IL Thnwase, 
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^Mringiii^ up amonmticaUy <»«; of his peofde’s expansioiiism and 
kisecure political cmditions of tkeir neiglibors. Although the m> 
cursions of the Osmanlis into Transylvania were beaten back, they 
subdued Bosnia entirely and by devastating attacks obviiRed the 
attempts of the Poles to conquer Moldavia. 

Bayezid had kept the peace with the Venetians at the b<^inning 
of his reign, and tranquilly looked on as they conquered Cyprus 
and Naxos. But their relations with France aroused his suspicion, and 
in 1499 another war took place. After three campaigns of alternat- 
ing fortune, Bayezid concluded in 1503 a peace with Venice in 
which he contented himself with the acquisition of Durazzo, Le- 
panto, and Messenia. His readiness for peace was no doubt co- 
determined by the danger threatening his empire in the east; in 
Persia, as will be related in the chapter after the next, a native 
dynasty under Shah Isma'il supported by the Shi‘ah (which was 
still widespread in the Ottoman Empire also), succeeded the Tur- 
komans. There was reason for apprehension. 

Bayezid’s last days were filled with savage contention for the 
succession, since his sons had no desire to wait for his death. He had 
destined the throne to his favorite, Ahmed, and even wanted to 
abdicate in his favor. To prevent this the younger Selim, who had 
the by-name of Yavuz, “the Grim,” after his martial tastes, which 
gave him greater popularity in the army, demanded a governorship 
in Europe instead of the one he had in Trebizond. When this was 
refused him, he appeared before Adrianople in 1511 with twenty- 
five thousand men and in defiance of his father seized the sanjaqs 
of Semendria and Vidin, since his ostensible plan to conquer a new 
empire for himself in the north met with enthusiastic approval 
among the Janizaries. It was not until he had seized Adrianople by 
force that the old Sultan gathered his strength for armed resistance 
and defeated him at Chorlu on August 3, 151 1. Since Selim hadl had 
m flee to the khan in Crimea, Ahmed was already thinking of as- 
emding flie throne in Istanbul itself; but an uprising of the Jam- 
zaries compelled him to return m Asia. In April 1512 Selim appeared 
before Istanbul again md was oithusiastically wekomed by the 
garrison. He forced his father to renounce his throne. On the four- 
ney to he birthplace, Demotika, where he was riiinking of raiding 
his days, Bayezu! died on May 2d, poisoned, as has generally ram 
i«> doubt ri^ly b^n riiought, at kkstigation of li^ scm. 

Ahmed estri)lidied hkm^ ini Bnisa but was by 1513 amqueitd 
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and killed. son Mniad escaped n> Persia. In Bayoid’s very last 
xe^ttiog year the Shiites in Asia Minor under Shah Kali, trust^ to 
die hdp of their fellow believers who ruled in Persia, had revoked; 
after Sdim had put down diis uprisii^, he initiated a general reli- 
gious persecution against the S^'hes living in his domains. To 
avei^ its victims Stub Isma*il attacked in Minor immediately. 
Selim summoned the believers to a holy war against the heretics, 
and defeated the Shah in the valley of ^ Qialdinui, between Late 
Urmia and Tabriz, on August 23, 1514. He then advanced into his 
opponent’s capital, Tdiriz, and from ^ere was already consideriiw 
the further expanaon of his power in Asia. \ 

But here the second Islamic great power, that of the Egyptian 
Manduks, barred his path. Like all powerful rulers of the Nile\ 
valley, Circassians had long since seu^ Syria and from there ex- 
tended their power farther and fardier nordiward. Even under 
Mtdiammad II diere had been friction along tho marches of Asia 
Minor and Syria. In addition the Mamluks suspected the Ottoman 
sultm of competing with them in the caring for the holy cities and 
die Meccan pUgrims, which had always been regarded as a privilege 
of die most powerful Muslim ruler. The unmilitary regime of 
Bayezid had b^ exploited by the Mamluks to extend their power 
not only in Lesser ALxmenia and Cilicia, but also toward the north. 

There, where the Ottoman and the Egyptian spheres of authority 
came into contact with that of the Persians in the valleys of the 
Taurus, from Mar’ash over Abulastain and Malatya as far as Kharput, 
die Turkoman dynasty of the Dhu-l-Qadr had been dominant since 
the middle of the fourteenth century. Selhn was the son of a princess 
of thk house. Although her father, *AIa-ad-Dawlsdi, had been in- 
stalled in his rule by Muhammad IL he had cmly been able to defend 
hunsek agmsc a rival with Egyptian help. In 1 507 he had fallen out 
with Shah Isma’il for having refused him the hand of a daughter of 
his, and lost Kharput and Diyarbekr to him. Nevertheless, his grand- 
sim Selim accused hinrof ambiguous bdiavior durmg his war with 
Shah I«na 11 ; in consequence, while on his way back from Persia 
he ordoned Snan Pasha to punish him for it. *010 graybeard ‘Ala-ad- 
Dawlah was killed in the batde. His principality was givoi to lus 
ttfqdurw *Ali Bcf^ who had acoonqmnied S^m on the l^tsian cam- 
k vm wiky uadtar Suleyman that it was de&ikiv^ kicor- 
pt^kied hito the OtUMEnan Encpke. 'Die agmg Manduk sultan, 
Cjaiteii ai-€3iuti,.a93ea^!ed to protect himsidlf this mcursion 
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mto tbeir joint sj^heie of intereft.by an alliance vidi Shah Isma'IL 
Whoi Sel^ set out on a new campaign against the Shah, Qansuh 
went to Aleppo, ostensibly as a nwdiator of peace. But Sdim was 
already on Syrian soil and arrogantly turned back the l^yptuui 
endrassy. A battle took place near Dabiq, north of Al^^, on Au- 
gust 24; since the Mamluks had entirely n^lected the development 
of artUlery, as a weapon unworthy of them, they suffered a crush- 
ing defeat, and their ruler fell while in flight. The whole of Syria 
now lay at the victor’s feet, and he was able to draw into Damascus 
on September 26. 

At first Selim was willing to leave the Mamluks in possessicm of 
E^ypt if they would acknowledge him as sovereign in the pulpit 
prayers and in their coinage. Since the new sultan Tumanbay re- 
fused to do this, Selim attacked him on his own ground. By January 
21, 1517, he was stationed before Cairo, and on the following day 
his superior artillery inflicmd a decisive defeat on the Mamluks. TtiiB 
residence itself did not fall into the hands of the Osmanlis until 
after bloody street fighting. Tumanbay had escaped into the delta 
area but was soon betrayed into the hands of his enemies; he was 
hanged in Cairo on Apifl 13, 1517. 

Among the hostages captured in the batde and brought back to 
Cairo there was also the last scion of the ‘Abbasid caliphs, whose 
descendants had been permitted a semblance of authority by the 
Mamluks after 1261 in order to legitimize their regime. According 
to legend, the ‘Abbasid was taken to Istanbul and made to transfer 
to Selim die caliphate over all orthodox believers in Isbm. In reality 
Selim had already designated himself caliph beforehand in die 
prayer from the pulpit; in this capacity he also took into his charge 
in August 1517 the keys of the I^%ah. Egypt retained only a loose 
connef^on with the Ottoman Empire. The famous scholar Shams- 
ad-Din ibn-Kamal Pasha, who was first chained with die regulation 
of Egyptian finances, calculated in diis office that the revenues the 
Sultan could expect from diis new acqmsition of his were scarcely 
worth mentioning. Yet even under Suleyman die tribute from 
Egyjn; whose great economic potentklitks swifdy revived, was sec 
at a figure. But die Mamluk b^;s, auf^rted by thdr ridi 
Iwdholdii^ soon acquired so much political power diat die Sdl- 
can’s governor had to concent himself with the coflection of the 
trSiute. 

Selkn’s ccHiquescs caiKed such a semation in Eunqie dun 
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heo X grew fearful for the safety of Chriscendoni, and began plan- 
ning a new crusade. Selim*s name has lived on for the Turkidi 
people as that of one of the greatest of military heroes; it was be- 
came of this that the Your^ Turks named die German cruker 
QSben, vdiidi escaped the British Mediterranean fleet in August 
1914 and passed into dieir possession, Yavuz Stdtan Seim. But this 
same sultan, like Muhammad Fatih, the conqueror of Constantinople, 
dso tried his hand at Persian verse; his diwan was published by ^dl 
Horn in 1904 on the orders of Kaiser Wilhelm II and presented m 
a gift to Sultan *Abd-al-Hatnid in a de luxe edition of the Imperisq 
Printing Office. Under Selim, as a consequence of the political 
(^^sttion to Persia, the Sunnite form of Islam forced the ^‘ite\ 
tendencies surviving in Anatolia from the beginnings of the empire \ 
entirely into the background. 

When Selim returned to Adrianople in 1518, he may have brought 
back pkns of conquest against the west. In any case he was already 
arming against the St. John’s Knights on Rhodes when he died of 
an illness on the way back from Istanbul to Adrianople on S^item- 
ber 2, 1520. 

His son Suleyman * ascended die dirone without a struggle. As 
crown prince he had kept himself very much in die background, 
ance his father, in recollecdon of his own rise, always regarded him 
widi mistrust; but he was now able to develop his brilliant qualities 
to die full. He at once set about the solution of the most important 
task left him by his ancestors, the ^curing of the northern marches. 
Louis II, a minor, had been ruling in Hungary since 1516, and die 
magmtes, preoccupied with internal feuds, d^ended the border so 
badly that under tte command of the Sultan die Osmanlis were able 
to tsdte Be^rade in 1521. After this success Suleyman cut short the 
campa%n in die north in order to carry out his buher’s last plan 
and conqueir Rhodes, whence die St. John’s Kn^hts, to die dume 
of the Ottoman name,. were still lendu^ support ju> die fre^ooting 
eapeditions of die Quistian pirates. At the end of July 1522 the 
SH^ of die fortress b^an, but it was not until I>ecemb^ 21, after 
fretful losses on bodi tides, that die grand mastor of ^ order 
qqnct^Redy in return for freedom of withdrawal for all knight^ 
Sfiimdty of.-peison and-of property, and a tax exen^timi of five 
yean for dn nstive C 3 irinlan p^yuhtion of the island. 

* See Fx. BSbhi^, 4 et Qrorse, Scottgcrt, 19x2, 2 volk. 
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Suleyman’s de^pos m his iieigld>or in die north -were hnrtheted 
to a veiy suhttandal d^pree by French policy and its (^position to 
the house of Habdiuxg. It was then that friendly rektbns develt^ped 
between die courts of Paris and Istanbul which for centuries there- 
after assured the French of a leading position among the great 
powers in Oriental politics. 

In 1526 Suleyman resumed the war s^ainst the Magyars. In the 
unfortunate Batde of Mohacs on At^gust 28 their king, Louis, barely 
twenty years old, was killed, together with the cream of men. 
On September 11 Buda was occupied by die Osmanlis for the first 
dme, and went up in flames. A war for the Hungarian crown flared 
up between Ferdinand of Austria and Voivode John Zapolya of 
Transylvania. Suleyman took die latter’s side and in September 1529 
conquered Buda once again and had him crowned there. Then he 
moved up before Vienna, hut on October 15 had to give up the 
siege of the ci^ as a result of inadequate supplies. Equally unsuc- 
cessful was the campaign of 1532, in which Suleyman was held up 
for the whole of August by the small Hungarian fortress of GOns 
and had to content himself with dei^utating the open country until 
GUns fell on August 28. This modest success was again brought into 
quesdon by the fleet of Emperor Qiarles, which, under the Genoese 
admiral Andrea Doria, was battling successfully along the coasts of 
Morea. The following year Sule3rman announced his readiness for 
a peace treaty recognizing the status quo in the possessions of both 
parties, for condidons in Asia were daiming his attention. 

Since 1524 Persia had been ruled by Isma’il’s son Tahmasp, who 
accorded the Sultan’s claims to the caliphate no more recqgnidon 
than his father had done. After the Persian governor in Baghdad had 
deserted to the Sultan, but been subdued again by the Shah, Sul^- 
man took this as a pretext for initiating a war against Persia. In ^ 
summer of 1534, rince the Shah had had to retreat before a Tufld^ 
general, Sul^rman was able to advance to the Perdan capital at 
Tabriz and to take possession of Baghdad in November without a 
struj^le. After establidiing order in these border provinces, wh«^ 
he had ho mind to relinquish i^pain, he returned to Inaudml at the 
b^iimi^of 1536. 

Here his major concern now becante his sea power, as a metots of 
wipkig out the disgraces of the ket war. In t& he was served by 
the corsair iOiayr-ad-Dia Batbiuossa. The latter, e Gre^ ihora 
Myt^aie in Led^ tt^lpaSttr whh hh btodier ^Aiuj, fat yeeis had 
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been in^rilin^ the coasts, partbolarly in the western MediKm> 
Man, by dietr pkacy. The entangled political condidcms of North ' 
Ahcka had enid>led them to establ^ ^emselves there. The Hahad 
sultan of Tunis, Muhammad, had already delegated the governor- 
ship of the Mand of Jerba to *Aruj. In order to brmg this piratical 
pe^ence under cmnrol, the Spaniards had attacked North Africa a 
nund>er of times and had occupied the small mountainous islands 
lying opposite Algiers at cannon’s rang^ from which th^ con- 
trol^ the entry into the harbor. After the death of Ferdinand the 
Catholic, the Algerians, hampered in their most important vocation 
summoned *Aruj for help against the Spaniards. ‘Aruj seized the city 
and its fertile countryside, and though unable to expel the Spaitiardn 
v^ded off their encroachments on the mainland widi much blood-^ 
dlied. But in 1518, when he carried his power farther westward to 
Tleimen, he was killed in a battle with the Spaniards, who had cut 
off his retreat. He had left behind as governor in Algiers his brother 
Khayr-ad-Din, who then assumed command of his troops. Seeing 
himself threatened by the Algerian rulers from all sides, he requested 
support from the sultan Selim, who had just conquered Egypt. The 
latter took him into his service as beylerbey and sent two thousand ' 
Turks with artillery to his aid, whom he was permitted to reinforce 
by mercenaries with the rights of Janizaries. In 1519, on an action 
undertaken against Tunis, he was cut off from his ba% of operations 
by treachery and had to resume his freeboodng on the island of 
JijelU. With the booty gained he succeeded in building up a new 
army and finally conquering Algiers, and also in rooting the Span- 
iards out of their mountain eyrie of Pefion. In 1 534 he even occupied 
Tunis, but by June 1535 lost it again to ^e Spaniards under 
Quuies V. In order to prosecute the sea war against the Spaniards 
with greatxr v%or, Barbarossa removed to Istanbul soon afterward, 
having been iqtpointed kapudanpasha in 1533. In 1537, at his instiga- 
tkm, Suleyman declared war on the Venetians. Within three years 
the latter lost all their possesskms in the A^eanBea as far as Crete, 
Tbios, and Myktmos. But his interest was sdll directed primarily 
toward his political a^fnradons in Nordi Africa, although |ie himself 
IVM never stuid on its soil agam. For this reason he supported in 
btndnd with the utmoac zeal an aUiance with Frtmcis I of France 
jgUBSC Imperpr Chades V, whose attack on A%iers in 1541 had 
b^ stKcesK^i^ wwded off fay hh troops. When the wur b«ween 
Fiance mid brtdEe out again, Barbarossa led a Tnikish fleet 
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against dte Italian coasts and laid, siege to Nice; but die Peace of 
Oespy in 1544 forced him to withdraw. Baii>arossa died two years 
later, leaving die Sultan a well*equipped fleet with batde-hardened 
crew which was often to prove an effective instrument of the Sul- 
tan’s policies. 

Suleyman had won a great victory against the Habsburgs on land 
and added a valuable province to his empire. In 1541, when John 
Zapolya died, he advanced into Hungary, to prevent the recognition 
of Ferdinand as king. On September 2 he entered Buda, had the 
principal church of the city transformed into a mosque, and estab- 
lished an Ottoman provincial administration for Hungary. In. 1547, 
after the Turks had gone on to conquer Gran and Stufdweissehburg, 
Ferdinand was compelled to conclude a peace for seven years. 

In 1550, at the summit of his power, Sule3nnan began the con- 
struction of a magnificent mosque in Istanbul, which was to over- 
shadow even the Aya Sophia as one of the most beautiful monuments 
of Ottoman architecture. For this he set aside a spacious area north 
of the old Serai and placed a number of old churches as well as 
antique materials at the disposition of the architect, Sinan. Itie 
forecourt here also was built with great opulence, particularly by 
means of a Persian royal gate on the fourth of its wings on the main 
axis of the mosque; four minarets rise above the comers of the fore- 
court. The pnncipal structure of tiiree aisles is crowned by a 
majestic dome, borne by four powerful square columns, which 
exceeds that of the Aya Sophia by five meters. All the walls and 
columns in the interior of ^e mosque are inlaid with varicolored 
maible, and the rear wall together with the mihrab u ornamented 
with magnificent Persian tiles. The nine windows of this wall were 
painted by the most famous glass painter of the tinw, Serkhosh 
Ibrahim, in magnificent, deeply glowing colors. Sinan, the architect, 
as he himself relates in his autobiography which was printed in 
1865 m Istanbul, had been inducted into tiie Janizary corps under 
Selim I (in the boy levy) and had taken part in tiie campa^ns of 
Be^rade, Rhodes, and Mohacs as conohatant and in tiie siege of 
Vienna as chief of the corps of engineers. After a protract^ so- 
journ in Baghdad he enter^ directly into the service of the Serai 
and was soon appointed chief architectural director. In this capad^ 
he di^kyed remarkable energy: eighty-mie large and fi%-cwo smafl 
mosques, thirty-five madrasahs, thirty-three palaceSi, thtrqr^ree batiw, 
nLueteen bunal diapeis, and a number of public IdtdMn^ iratitutes 
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£»* die ttidjr of the Qur’an, hospital^ viaducts, caravanserais, treasure 
liouse^ were erected him on his imperial master’s orders. 

But the house of Suleyman was already being pri^iaied for the 
fate which as a result of the harem system scarcdy one of the Otto- 
man rulers was entirely i^iared, the falling-out between sons. His 
first-born, Mustafa, the favorite of the army, was made suspect to 
him by a favorite of Russian descent, Roxolana-Khurram, and hu 
son-in-law, the grand wazir Rustam, sd libat he himself had him 
strangled in his tent at Etegli on a Persian campa^ in 1553. But 
c^pen warfare later broke out among Roxolana’s sons also. Mustafa 
Riza, the hla (tutor) of the second son, Selim— at Rustam’s instiga 4 
tion, we are told— had sown discord between him and his youngerv 
and more gifted brother Bayezid. In 1559 the brothers were to ex- 
change the sanjaqs governed by them: Bayezid was supposed to 
exchange Konya for Amasia, and Selim, Magnesia for Kiitahya. 
Bayezid defied this command and summoned his troops, was de- 
feated at Konya on May 30, 1559, and fled to Persia. But the shah 
delivered him to Sule3mian, and on September 25, 1 561, his father 
handed him to the executioners. Thus the most incompetent of his 
sons, Selim, a libertine and drunkard, became the uncontested suc- 
cessor to the throne. 

Toward the end of his life Suleyman’s star paled in foreign affairs 
as weU. By 1551 warfare had broken out again in Hungary. The 
Oananlis were being fought at %a by the Spanish fleet in alliance 
with the Kn^ts of St. John who were establMied on Malta from 
1530 on. In spite of all his efforts Suleyman never succeeded in ex- 
pelling than from there. To make up for this he attempted at leaft 
to put a st(^ to the drawing pace of the Hungarian canq»ign. 
Alrea^ ill, he sec out with a powerful army from Istanbul on 
May 1, i$ 6 &i but he only got as far as Szigeth, which imder Zriny’s 
comnand reshted him for a month. He died dim in the lugfat of 
S^Masnhcr 5-6; cmly two days later the rums of die fortrem fdl into 
the hands of the Jtmizaries. Occidental historians have <fisi|ngiudied 
Stdtrjnnan by dm htmorific mune of *’the Mtgnificent,” uhereas die 
Onniillhi hopor him as Kanuni, ‘‘the Lt^btetor.” He suipassid att 
ha ptedamssoa ^ the egqMmdon of canemal power, wh^ con- 
trii^ idi it|te tvith the decay which nfH%^ set in 

h» suoms^ Acxordmgiy, his death pnaides us whh an 
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fl^tpiopriate vantage point froirir whi(^ to review tbe conxse trav- 
ersed by his people in its internal evolutum. 

2. The CvdUzation of the Osmanlis at the Zenith 
of the Empire 

Suleyman was not only a great military leader but simultaneous^ 
an unportant organizer, who perfected the institutions founded by 
his ancestors and completed them. The foundation of the Ottoman 
state was sdll the feuckl system, which had been taken over by the 
first rulers on the Byzantine model and which Suleyman had codi- 
fied in detail. Meritorious soldiers were first appanaged with a small 
estate, which the former peasant proprietors had to continue culti- 
vating as raya, or subjects, and which yielded an annual revenue for 
the incumbent of 3,000 to 20,000 aspers; for this he had to provide 
two to four horsemen for military service or sailors for die fleet. 
Such a fief was called a tmatf in a Persian transladon of the Greek 
word pronoiUy similar to the Latin cura. Only personal service could 
assist the feudal vassal to a larger estate, a ziamet; but his son un- 
qualifiedly had to begin with a dmar. The possessor of a ziamet, the 
za^im, whose revenues went as high as 100,000 aspers and more, had 
to provide one man for each 5,000 a^rs. A silver asper was no]> 
mally suj^osed to have the weight of one-fourth of a drachma; 
under Muhammad II, 40 aspers were still worth one ducat, but 
under his successors the currency deteriorated to sudi an extent 
that 60 aspers equaled one ducat. Still larger fiefs, die kbass, were 
besmwed on provincial governors and were not subject, like the 
timar and ziamet, to inspecdon by the defterdars charged uddi die 
supervision of die fiefs. Under Suleyman I the oifeoffed land in 
Europe supplied about 80,000 cavalry, that in Asia d>out 50,000. But 
in the subjtgated Persian provinces the formation of new oifeoffed 
estates was no longer possible, since no one desired to assume the 
obli^dons bound up wkh these areas devastated by kicessanc mili- 
taiy canqiagns. 

Itie enfeoffed force of naounted vassals odgindty consdtuted dw 
cme of the Ottoman army. Their weapons were bow and arrows, 
the use of which was retamed kngest amotg the Atwttici^ a %lit 
lance, and a t^rt sword; occaskmtdly an iron mime wad a 
rotmd dikld. Mail dure and spiked hdmtt neuie otRty mdy gtad- 
ua%f in fernicar dflies d^ttuhaO imdmgs^^ iieat%ear.Mime|manoe 
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of the cavi^ wu teoonled as the prindpal du^ ci the ieocbd vassdi 
die neglect of dm mi^ht even entail the loss o£ the fief. 

Hie inilitajy fiefs were grouped togedier in banners, or 8an)a(^; 
at first diere were only two such sanjaqs, but diey later grew to 
spa Th<y were governed by beys, as even among die Ar^ the 
banner, or Iko/f, had been die symbol of die delegadcm of supreme 
command over an army. Or%inally there stood above die sanjaq 
b^ the two b^leibe3rs, one for Anadohi (Anatolia) and tme ^r 
Rumeli (Europe); they dso bore the dde padia. The former’s he^- 
quarters were at first at Ankara and from 1451 on at Kiitah3ra, aim 
the latter’s at Sophia. The beylerb^ of Rumeli was of higher rank 
and in token of this had three horse’s tails on his banner, wherem 
only two were due his Anatolian counterpart; he also represented 
the sultui as supreme commander, to whom even the princes had to 
yield. 

It was only wuh the continued expansion of the empire in Asia 
that new beylerbeys were appointed, who, however, were inferior 
in rank to die Amtolian although their armies were larger. Still 
later a number of sanjaqs were combined to form pashaliks or 
vilayets, of which diere were no fewer than seventy at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century. This in itself created a destructive 
demem in the state administradon, originally constructed along 
lines of r^id centralizadon. 

The feudal system, which had stood the test excellendy in the 
small ancestral Ott<»nan homeland, soon fell into decay in the con- 
tinually expanding empire. TIm ruler was compelled to leave to the 
beylexb^ the appanagement of at least die smaller fiefe up to a 
3ndd of 6 /xxi aspers. But die latter did not refrain hx>m himding 
over avafli^ dmars, radio: than to tested warriors, to their own 
prot^fs, often to daves, of whom reciprocal military servkes could 
not be mpea 0 at all. They soon wait even further and d^missed 
tried feudal vassals there was evoi the di^test dotd>t of their 
Osntanli oi^uis. Sukyman 1 attempted to curtrdiese abuses by his 
Kmumumef handed ^wn in 1530. He wididrew from die b^ler- 
b^ the oi tuhkrary enfeoffment; hencefordi they were r> 
sa^n^ an ^ppUcadon itgidure) concemh^ the person entitled to 
investhwee with afief, ou the basis of whkh die Sublime Porte itself 
AR as the ofi^d seat of the grand wwdr) woi^ issue a 
|of |BVCstitm« (Asm) and have k entered into the femial 
the hoedkaiy of the sons ol feudti kseds wwre reg- 
ulated whh pcedskm. A fief could never dcaoend dheedy finm 
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fadier to son; latter could tlaim only a smaller estate, until he 
himself rose through Im own military accompUshmeats. The size 
of the initial fief was supposed to depend on whether the father had 
fallm in the field or died in bed. Minor sons could also be assigned 
a timar, which diey lost, however, if by the end of their nii»teeath 
year they had not presented themselves for military service. 

But Suleyman’s Kanunname did not eliminate all abuses either. 
Very many feudal fief holders omitted to have their tezkeres as 
submitted by their beylerbey confirmed by the Porte, in order to 
save diemselves the tolls, often raised arbitrarily according to the 
whims of die Porte’s ofiicials. Not infrequently the estate of a de- 
ceased sipahi was parceled out in order to enfeoff a number of sons 
with smaller timars, whose holders then only had to present them- 
selves alternately at military levies. Finally the hereditary succes- 
sion even of women was permitted in such Asiatic fiefs. But the 
owners of major feudal estates also sought to withdraw more and 
more from their military obligations. The financial intendant of 
Sultan Ahmed I, Aini Ali, complains in his Kanunname that of ten 
tmarlh who contended for the revenues at harvestrime not a man 
appeared in the field when it was a question of military service. But 
neither Aini nor the grand wazir Nasuh Pasha succeeded in their 
efforts to regulate anew at least the muster rolls, and Nasuh’s vio- 
lent end in 1614 was at any rate partially the result of these reform- 
ing efforts of his. 

Thus it came about that, instead of the feudal troops, mercenaries 
more and more constituted die core of the amy. Among them the 
mounted sipahis of the Porte were the oldest corps. The French 
diplomat Ghislain de Busbecq,* who represented the Habd>urg em- 
peror Ferdinand I555*'i5d2 as ambas»dor to the sultan Sultyman II 
and set down his excellent observations on the Ottoman ^npiiv in 
a nundier of works, praises the b^uty of their horses, whose harness 
gleamed with gold, silver, and jewels They themselves wore cloth- 
ing of brocade or silk in scarlet, hyacinth ydlow, or dark blue 
colors. Their weapons were bow and arrow, a stiiaU diidd, a light 
lance, a diort sword often ornamented with jewels, and a maM at 
the pommel of the saddle. Manual fir»rms were not imxoduoed 
until the Pnsiatt campaign of 1548, but diis first attoiq^ was a totd 
failure, uhercas ardlloy was already very well known. The £uro- 
pean wars fim hnposed dM introdw^ion of the new weapon on die 

* ITifrTwkitb Lettm, Oxford, 1927.] 
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OsmtnUs 'mth coni|>eUii^ necesdty; nevertheless the sipahts, tm^ 
die end of die shnetHith century, sdil relied principally tm'bows and 
arrows. 

Tlie four squadrons, which had been founded by Orkhan himself, 
were substantially increased, especially in the great campaigns of 
Selim and Suleyman; in 1534 their number had risen to 1 1,50a The 
three lira divisimis were recruited from the khoghlan, the Christian 
boys captured m warfare and brought. up in the Serai, whereas |the 
fourth division, the less hi^ly regarded foreign legion, wasire- 
crutted from adult converts. During the Persian wars this cons 
notably decayed. The shah used to devastate his border provinces 
at the approach of the enemy and withdraw die inhabitants mto tue 
iiuerior, so that the attacker had a great deal of difficulty in pro- 
visioning men and horses. Consequendy a sipahi revolt took place 
as early as 1 586 which could only be pacified by compliance with 
their demand that the Sultan himself lead them into Persia. Then, at 
the turn of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, when the finan- 
cial {ffight of the Porte held up payment of the soldiers, the sipahis 
in repeated mutinies declared they were incapable of covering the 
c(K»s of a canqiaign with their pay any longer. In the course of 
time the dispropordon between ffie prescribed and die actual state 
of this corps grew greater and greater. 

The spirit of ancient Asiatic nomadism, which had been consid- 
erably softened in the feudal troops and in the sipahis by civilizatkn 
and diK:i|dme, still survived with unbroken force in the akinjis, the 
impaid mounted vanguard of the army, which was compensated 
exclusively by tax exemption and resorted to jdunder. It consisted 
primarily of die taiants of the feudal estate, seekh^ compoisadon 
as freeboMers for the plight imposed on than by the oppression of- 
their loriik In the years i477>78 these bands bore all the terrors of 
devatxation into die dourishing plains of the Vehoian mainland and 
d^ hig^ valkys of the 6cyrian Alps; for a century they ravaged 
Hungary and dragged hundrech of ^mands off m slavery. 

. Sindlar was the rede played by amdliary troops from trffiute- 
piyipg Moldavia and Wdlachta, the Onrnean Tatars, the Geotj^ans^ 
^ liCuad^ T^ khan of the Orimea also held fifty diousahd nwn 
ip heaffiiiess «hI Pdlaiid*a fiahk whenever the oedaskm pre- 
aenM ksii^ The same sovke was performed by the^^eoighuis and 
Kurds wi^ respect to the Berdans. 

The cma die many, houkver, was sdU formed by 
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die Cluinm bo3;« selected lor tXw rephtcenMnw were brou^ iq» 
In the four pa|[^y dundbers in Adriawiple, in the old «ad new 
Send in Ista^ql, and in Pen. Their inmates fdl into five 
thdr training dioc^h rigoroiis, was thoroti|[faty homaiK, since dtey 
were not to grow up to be cripples «id cowtirds but nun. In die 
h^^est dass, that of die sultan’s personal pagn, there were never 
more than twenty-five to thir^ young men; diis was die prelimi-’ 
nary school for the h^hest state and court offices, and most of dte 
grand wasirs came up out of it. Although die selection Oirkdan 
boys for these pageboy chambers existed under Mund 11 (i42i> 
1451), it was not firmly organized imdl the reign of Selim I. Every 
five yeus, later on more often as well, and fiiudly every year, diw 
levy of b<^ was assembled in Europe, in dl die Balkan countries, 
and in Greece; later in Hungary also; only a few localities privileged 
by tremies, such as Istuibul, Galata, and Rhodes, were exempt from 
this tax. In the beginning ody every fifth boy was selected; later all 
the able-bodied ones between die ages of ten and fifteen were takoi. 
There was no lack of abuses in all diis. The offidals allowed wealthy 
parems to buy their sons’ freedom; also they failed to deliver all 
the draftees tx> the pageboy chambers, but sold many of them to 
slave dealers on their own account. However, die brilliant future 
awaidi^ the Janizaries softened the rigors of the selection very 
considerably; indeed, it even aroused the envy of the Turks, who 
not infrequently strove to smuggle their own sons in among the 
Christian boys. It was not until the end of die seventeenth century 
that the levy of boys gradually went out of usage. 

At first the age limit for entry into dw Janizary corps was twenty- 
five; it was not until after the Fertian wars had dumm^d the organi- 
zation of the army that it was lowered. As an elite corps io number 
harffiy evtef exceeded fifteen thousand. Any further iiKteate 
Janizarks was sdso gainsaid 1^ dte unnuoiess which orfy’ atuise 
unoni^ They not onty inshted tm more and more eaqMBdve 
gifts at die accesdon of a iteW snitm to the throne, tnte on dte 
Petsan campagn, for instance, conpdBbd Sdim I to Haoiifice to 
them the heads d» gtabd wadr, dte arity 
own JMs attteiqR was cvm madb to maljfo ifUtoca^ 
sepanuhm, giatteilngdiem.teiimotiml^ fo tfSi* 

fur inseance^^only four thousand mm amoig d^ dtefo 
Isti^ul its^. The- petnusaon to many, aocsnded the JtotkadRa 
tovterd dte end of dte dxteenffi ceitotcy, fneant one rottce 
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^ p(|!^ ^ inembedi^ in die 

ma ispii^ ski^ made fieceditBry^, n^aedttestpf mili- 
cuy ebili^. The lUifcNrciinM Feraen of Murad III then led, to 

an undiscritmttariiy eebiforcenieat of the ccops^ wfakh by id6o had 
even gioaid^ t» $4,212 mea. In addidon diont the same number of 
men wm» ooxied the mus^ rolls who made no claims for pay 
but were compit wkh tax exempdrai; nmr did they perfmrm any 
milkasy sttrtdoe in reraUi, but \y«ce ic«^ at all times n> support the 
parent corps during mutimes. Snce in the course of time the^y 
sank sodre tuid mor^ the Jtmizatira were increasingly conqpeUed to 
earn a livdiitood by some luuidicrafc, while their officers tried to 
improve dieir potition by service witii die fore^n ambassadors. \ 

Wilde firea)^ only gradually made their way into the infant^ 
end the cavalry, dm Oananlis had paid great attention to artillery 
warhure from t^ very beginning; Muhammad II himself had had 
cannon casters and insanictors brot^ht in from Germany and Hun* 
gary for this braimh of the am^. Even under Bayezid II there 
mcisted corps of top^. or artillerymen, whose nundier grew to a 
thoumnd under Sdto I. Later &deyman was principally concerned 
with the training of a l^it field ai^eiy and die necesary supply 
train. 

A great burden for the OsmanU armies from the very b^inning 
had be^ die i^eat train diat had to accompany ffiem, tince their 
mandies in Hungary and in Pertia carried diem through previoudy 
eshausted or hnnationally and ^^stem^cally devastated r^ons. 
The army which beatg^ . Vienna hi 1^729, for inmance, had no 
fewer ;tl^ 22^00. camels for the transport of flour. In additkm 
there were die same nundier of mides. The care of dtese fell on dm 
corns of the aeumiy Bu^ariao peasana^ who as a rule served 
w|tluHit*pay nmtely m fm* tiuc exenofMon and certain odfr 
ptivBcges. ^ dhe hiardi the artiUi^ togednsr with the oor^ 
citdie wesr^bnnadths, the fornaed ^ mmgusud; they were 

joined tto Jaaisnities, followed by dieir egte uddi the two army 
judgea aaid'die. afeountMits. Then came the saltan himsdf m die 
midst of his faovne tro<^ and penmud p^thc^ Behkid him was 
die.pbhb for dm held in^itia, the Jn^fieriat lmnn»,^ die dme 
pf S^ni 1 the bamaecj^ dw PraphaE and die six standards of the 
vnjdoasmrngr ^l^enE' aawt^ she snuffi fammen of the i^ahi 
. meiDcciiaties. *1m ceohm;.w^’^oM taBFby tfae|naiid waabr and the 
.oibdr wntiea with . oiia imrnds -eaww iw j ^ Then dtme the two 
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t>eyie3iM^ of Rtimelia and Anitolk widi die mass of the feudal 
cavalfy; on a campaign in Europe die former had precedence, in 
Ada Ae latter. The rear guard was broi^t np 1 ^ the ba^ge and 
supply columns. 

At the b^inning of the batde the two b^letbeys advanced into 
the first line; in this the left wing was rt^garded as the place of 
honor. Both wings were reinforced by one division of artillery and 
akinjis each. Then followed the sipahis, while the Janizaries stood 
smnewhat to the rear in the center. Behind diem die sultan had his 
place with the field insignia and die dignitaries. 

All European accounts are full of praise for die discifdine of the 
Ottoman army. There was no place in it for either wine, gambling, 
or whores, of which there was never a lack in European armies of 
the time. The war i^nst the unbelievers was actually still felt as a 
religious duty; doting the efilorescence of the Ottoman army this 
contributed a great deal to insure victory over the Christians. 

Their entire history impelled die Osmanlis to warfare on land; 
only the force of circumstances, not dieir own inclination, led them 
out to the sea. The victory of the Venetians at Gallipoli on Mty 29, 
1416, fundamentally impressed on them the necessity of creating a 
navy. But Muhammad II was the first to invest die Ottoman name 
widi die dignity worthy of it on the sea also. In die spring of 1456, 
180 sailing vessels see out from Gallipoli to ravage the shores of ^e 
Aegean Sea. Selim I enetgeticaHy continued die pre^^tions, and 
Suleyman increased the number of the ships to jool During his 
rei^ the pirate Khayr-ad-oDin Barbarossa, as mentioned above, car- 
ried the terror of the Ottoman name as far as the Spanish coasts. 
But the Ottoman fleet really lacked the bacldbone winch made their 
Latin adversaries so stroi^ at sea, a powerful merchant marine. As 
against that, to be sure, they were quite superior in material wealth, 
since the forests along the shores of die Black Sea represented an 
inexhaustible store of timber, in tphe of heedless exploitation. The 
requisite metals were provid^ by die mbes of Moldavia and Wal- 
lachia, though sailcloth had to be procured from France. 

The direction of shij^uihl^ lay mosdy in the hands of Veno* 
tians; the workers welte usually GrOdlS^ however, very modi 
to dtt disadvantajgeof theindQSDV, werenotpernumttiy empli^ed 
at the arsenals but broui^t togemet accordii!® to need. At the same 
tune the swiftness with which the Ottoman dockyards worked not 
inftequendy m Ettrope hi ttowishnient; but the csre in die ade©- 
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tkm ojf liie imtefiili iod m. ilw oceciitkm idt a good deal to be 
dOdeed. Tbe rad amoer ol dte Ottoman navy from the be^nnk^ 
was the di^om^ tsi tte adndnOtrttion, wtudi was to be handed 
down at an rabindcen txaditimi to modem times. Even during the 
fdgn of SeUm I die constnicrion and arming of individual ships 
wu to the ctytains, of whom m 1592, tor.instance, 460 drew 
pay for themselves tmd their galleys while scarcely 150 performed 
any rad service. The crews usually consisted of Christians, Ita^ans 
«id Greeks, generally runaways whom the substantial bountra to 
be gained from the fitting out of every Ottoman fleet attractea in 
droves to Prau A still moro unreliable element in the crews wW 
dw gaB^ j&ves diackled fast to the ship, with whom under Se^ 
for^ ditp could sdll be manned, but whose number declioM 
sharply after the beginning of seventeenth century. An attempt 
was rnsde to fUl the gaps whidi arose by a reguhu conscription 
amoi^ the native sthjects. The whole of the empire was divided 
into dtnxicts which had t» provide a fixed quota for service in the 
fleet. 'Ihe draftees could buy back their freedom and were then 
rqidaced ly the captain with much cheaper slaves. Since Europje 
was already overburdened by the draft for the land army, the fleet 
roosdy Asiatics, usually dduhtated and no longer equal to heavy 
duty, in ccmsequoice the proxy ystem was elaborated mote and 
HKHcei tnidl it &udly devdoped into a very lucrative fleet tax. Al- 
most all sections of die hmd army were gradually drawn into 
armed serviro with the fled; the Janizaiies here also were the best, 
wiii»e bokfaiesB, particularly in the Iroardkig >ivas very much 
feared by their Ghristuoi adversaries. 

The Ottoman fleet consisted heavy batdediips, moons, of which 
the laqpBi^ built in ijr75« contaiimd 576 slave oarsmen, and li|^e 
ciadamt utidi an avera^ of 150 oarsmen. tW 

fleet wiriffleay was so weak at &8t that it um of tmly twenty 
heavy gun on each gtdSy.fimtdter die unfnctnnate experiences in 
die Bstde of Lqpamo, die txanbee strength dTthe diips was so in- 
creaMd In ddi ittpect also diat dicy wiere epud to those of the 
Veoetieiii^' id die'mm^ id ■, * 

From BiriNHRMtii's time onward the pirate ships of die African 
flasbeiy Gpasc o onsritm e d a vay sAstantial efemau of the Otto- 
mm wt. Whetisoet tSsc stdaui armed for srwar at sea, these hee- 
hoececi joined his fleet in drov^ in order, uadnr' its protection, to 
damage the cnraBcatoe of the ChxistienA .Shioe their fast ssii^ 
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vessek were eaccdlendy iiiamied« liidir hd^ was not un&von^fy- te- 
gaitied in lAiebifflnniiy. But their unrolmess soon fanM^te th em ifffn 
disrepote with the Porte, e^peciahy ance in peacetinie were 
almok continiially responsible for dipltmtatic diffict iWes. 

With the deve^pmrat of die itself the functions of Its cUef 
had also increased. At first the sanjaq bey of Gallipoli directed the 
marine forces. But Baibarossa, as the beylerb^ of die sea, was 
simultaneously charge with the governorship of the islands in the 
Aegean Sea, and eventually his domain encompassed fourteen san- 
jaqs. Since in outfitting the fleet it was possible for him, even 
with a certain degree of honesty, to secure substantial profits, this 
posidon was one of die most lucradve and most desired in the endre 
official hierarchy. Although after the Lepanto catastrophe the fleet 
was reconstructed with remarkable energy, it never managed to re- 
store its presdge by a great victory. Its acdvides were more and 
more restricted to the patrollii^ of the coasts; in 1576 only forty of 
die three hundred galleys available were sdll completely amwd; the 
rest were decayed and disarmed in the docks and wharves. 

At the summit of the army and state which arose out of the feudal 
system stood the sultan. Oi^inally the OsmanJi emirs were sdll 
feudal vassals of the Seljuq sultans of Konya; but Orkhan laid 
claim to severe^ prerogatives by die x^ht of coinage and the 
designadon of his name in the khutbah, in the public Friday sendees. 
The dde of sukan, which die Seljuqs, particularly since the Oru- 
sades, had borne with the approvd of die calijdi as chanquons of 
Islam, was secured by Bayerid I, as mendonM above, from the 
‘Abbasid caliph in Cako, aldioi^ his anceaors had bwne it un- 
ofi&ually, so to speak, evai before him. After die fatt of Gonstanti- 
noi^ Mohammad 11 assumed the dde of Sultan al-Bamqrti 
wal-Bdirayn, ie. **Ruler over the Two Lands and dw Two Bms.** 
The ddes of hhmdiUar and padisbab were more cofloquiaL Murad I 
had already called himsrif tj^ khaUfah of God after m conquest of 
Adriatm]^; it was only according to a later l^md that Sdim I . 
somdiow made the *Abbasid caUph in Cairo yield dus dde tb hun 
m 1517. It was not undl the peace trea^ of Kimiude Kimar^ m 
1774, when biffievers of Ihlam came tmder ChrlR^ xnie, dut the 
Oaxmm hoaxed the EuropeiBB into bdieviiqf die 

ca^^ Idte the p«^ ayes zsgaxded as the aupfcme kadd: 

W Mid&m tod jobnaequemfy bN to cImbi aomiBadto 
in the Fxidiqr aervkea also m teidtoa es rum by Ghdadani to Atia» 
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stIS concie^ tp *AiM}^H«Dii<l alter ilie amwxatkn Bosiua. 
Bw, litTertlidessi, eveei in andem tinws die ttmanil the niter 

roeead in tbe Tndph character itself was fotdded sdli further bf a 
mti^ rc^knis sancdon, so that his subjects were iiu»e uttC(Midi> 
tuH^all^ at lus anmnaad than those of any oMnemptmuy Ocddemal 
ruler. He also had unlinuted authority over aU stare resources, «id 
mity nuaerhd powers, in jiterdcular the hi^hbandednes of the Jani- 
zaries, were i^le to hamper it temporarily* Theoredcally he 
passed, as the private oumer of the stare, and die net yield of x- 
adcm, after die covering of current expenses, flowed into his treas- 
ury, die Khazndi of the Sevoi Towers (Yedi Kulle). We Mve 
oifly inexact estimates of die size of the Ottoman state budg^ 
During the last years of Muhammad ITs re^ the B3rzantine Chu- 
condytes reckons the total revenues of the state at 4 million ducats. 
According to Venetian reports, however, by the middle of the 
sixteenth century this sum had already risen to 10 or 15 million, of 
which a nuOkm annually Bowed into the sultan’s treasury. Individ- 
lud rulers, particulariy Murad III, accumulated stupendous sums 
there and withdrew diem from circuladon. Hovirever, in public 
emergencies heavy claims were made on the treasury, and durmg a 
tdiange of rulers it was often exhausted by the demands of the 
Janizaries. Public Ofdnioa took it for granted that the sultans would 
engi^ ut extensive building, and m fact only a few failed to do so. 

All polidod power theoredcaHy, and for a Irnig dme in practice 
as w^ renuined in the hands of the suhan. But with die rapid 
growth of the etnpve die office of wazir, who at first had been only 
dw Eton’s first counsdor, had fteadfly increased in in^rtance. 
Miffiannnad H, in die Sm paragraph of his basic consdtudon for" 
the Hate, die Kammnsane, alreatty elevated the wazir to be the 
df the dnpire.'^ As the padidiah’s plenipotoidary he 

was sdp|K)sed Id tin^ att die direads of adnumHradon in his own 
hands and decide on iffi aiSteks of state, mdudi^ matters of life and 
deathy with dsadhitely indcpaidein aidhoi;^. As a sypbol of Ins 
pdw^ the jiaiid wasdr bore die hnpa^ sea! ^ teghra, the 

' dwc tim (teawl Wsair.hd» ciiisf of dw Wadxt .asd EnA% 

dliM»''all'aad':dn naStiihmA iAnShSiMmilt ci dl aAdfS. 
Tha tranee of nw astue is ngr Dtfmdm (Bocilc4Be(B|ier}, and the loaaner » 
Ida evaasaae. Eenidtag spand afaedni: dewn tea Gtaad Waaif haa neoadeaoe 
one aU otean ia tin.*’ Onwaa^ liiarihBt.'i jjii. p. la. 
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f(^fniiig sohaa’s mont^iam.* I%e cemnonkl of die comt also &- 
soiM bis poadon as dtpasy of die adtao. like the hater, on fixed 
ihiys of die wedc he accepted die faonu^ of the fiincdonaties of 
die court tmd the state; he appeared in poblk tndy in the midst of a 
brillianc entoiin^ His palace at die Sublime Porte (Babi Ali), in 
n^kh he asseodiled the heads of the state for counsel, uw thus 
made the zeal seat of the government. Sul^man I, in the diploma 
bjr which he elevated Ibrahim Pasha, the son of »i Albanian fiom 
Pexg^ to the grand wazirate in 1524, also transferred to him a mb> 
standai share of his own soveie^n power. Ibrahun filled this office 
for many years, sustained by the full confidence of the Sultan, who 
was friendly toward him and even gave him his own sister in mar> 
riage. But the family strife which darkened the last years of the 
ruler diattered die Grand Wazir’s posidon as well He fell under 
the suspicion, hardly substantiated, of aspiring first to the Hungarian 
throne and finally to the throne of Osman itself. On March 15, 1536, 
he was found slain on his couch, which he had in the Serai in ^e 
immediate proximitjr of the Sultan. Only his successor in office, Mu- 
hammad SokoUi, a Slav from the vil^fe of Sokol in Bosnia, again 
attained a position of dmilar authority; but he was astute enough 
to avoid the dangers the former had succumbed to. He aspired to 
increase not so much his power as his wealth. He was able to raise 
to fabulous he^hts*die revenues of his posidon, substandal in them- 
selves, by bribe-taking. 'Ihe pashas in die provinces had to rqmr- 
chase d^ posts annually with gifts; the pasha of Cairo is said to 
have paid iiKire than 100,000 zechinos a year to SoImllL Offices 
thrown open by de^ were awarded to t^ highest bidders. This 
was 8Ugm«ited by gifts from foreign powers. The Gemum kafeear 
had to tzi^e in secret the annual ^t of 3,000 talefs st^ndattd m 
die pecent peace treaty. In 1573 Venue pondiased an %tiomiiiio» 
peace for i;,ooo ducats. The example 1 ^ down by the hpi^bese im- 
perhd of^^ natuzaBy had a com^h^ effect on all branches of 
the admmfeaari^ On October 11, 1579, Stdedffi ww Iffiled by tm 
assasdn, pl^fe^ tady in an sfitof penohal vet^ettu^ and the hn- 
ptntance of the ofike then also, aasde horn its fmisv 

hcqhts* destructive effects of tite har^ t y sjaes^ df whkh 

nvwVWf Bl flCCIQBI COilCCiI7IH|g : IPQO ID DBCTHflOi OpiBii 

M%iom lew («hir*.p ilwn0, dw dvnfdM! iad the. «ca||y }ad||es tdso btte 

the nqhsa* aft. ^ p lA ^ / 
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Mtthaaumd K^n^U relieved the state cmly a t^toiy l^er, were to 
blsane far dtis. 

When Muhammad II transferred to the grand wazir his almost 
imlimimd power, he at once placed the *Vazirs of the dome” at his 
side, with the intention of restricting him appropriately. Bm the 
intention was never fulfilled. Although the external badge of their 
dignity, the three horse tails, made them equal to die grand wazir, 
their influence was never considerddes* Their number, limitcid at 
first to four, later-rose to six. What was denied these wazirs by l^ir 
constitutioiuil position they often attempted to achieve in omer 
ways, and so as a rule they played an important role in the intrigtws 
which continually imperiled and undermined the power of me 
grand wazir. \ 

jfust as the kurultai of the Mongols used to have assembled 
around the khan not only the princes of his house but also the en- 
sendile of his army chiefs for deliberating on questions of vital 
importance to the state, so among the Osnuuilis in the earlier period 
thm was also the Diwan, a plenary assembly of aU the ofiice heads 
of the state which for important matters, especially when it was la 
question of deciding on peace or vrar, was convoked on horseback 
as in the nomad period. But the Diwan evolved more and ihore 
from this kind of assembly of leaders into a ministerial council, 
whose presidency Muhammad II, toward the end -of his reign, 
gmeralty left to the grand wazir. Only the so-called Pillars of die 
Realm {ErkmU Devlet) still participated in it, i.e.: (i) the two 
army judges, one from Anadolu, and the other from Rumeli, who 
after Selim’s great conquests were joined by a third for Africa; 
(2) the two beyleibeys for Asia and E^urope; (3) the two defterdars 
for the financed admmistratkm of the two halves of the empixei, 
Hkev^ joined later on by a third for Africa; (4) the agha of the 
Janizaries as represmtatives of the army; (5) the kapudanpasha, or 
b^leib^ of ^ Ma, an office first created for Khayr-ad-Din Bar- 
bimsa, aa r^iresentarive of the fleet; (6) the mshanfi for the mono- 
gram dm suhan. As in the earliv Islamic states on the Persian 
modd, these h^g^iest of the inqierial functionaries borTtitfes which 
Vvere merimflot^y balanced off agamst each other in great doail, 
were conridei^ so important that Muhammad 
M it t^ did ai Itis Kimunname had them formulated with |nedrion 
Jor emey kidi ai cade. The Diwan cQnvn^ reguhriy on 
four diys of the wedk from Saturday to Tuesday hi a in the 
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seccHid coortysrd of the Seni. *Ihe ddibenitiMxSi Intetrupted twice 
bf a comnmoal meal, lasted from morning till afternoon. Qr%> 
inally every sobject had access to die sessions and conld stdmiit hk 
requests and conqihunts, which were then generally referred to the 
individtud offices to be dealt with. Since the saltan no lot^er con- 
ducted the chairmanship in person he received the Diwan at the end 
of its weekly councils in a ceremonial audience in onler to receive a 
report (m its decisions. 

Since the two govemors-geneml of Asia and Europe had a seat 
and a voice in the Diwan, it was, to be sure, still able to exert a 
certain influence on die administration of the provinces. But if the 
venality of the officials even in the central government was very 
great, in die provinces it often was boundless. Since the pasha had to 
buy his office from the grand wazir every year all over again, he 
naturally shifted the price off again onto his subordinates, who in 
their turn extorted it from the subjects. Every one of the twenty 
beylerbeys, indeed every one of the 290 sanjaq beys, sought to sur- 
round himself with a court, the expenses of which had to be cov- 
ered by his administradve district. Their subordinates, the subashist 
always exploited the police power at their disposition for shameless 
extortions. Things were still worse for the regions of which the 
produce had been leased by the sanjaq beys to private individuals for 
a specified term. But it was only seldom that the oppressed populace 
rose to help itself, as for instance in Cyprus, where Greelb and 
Turks united practically tore to direds the beyletibey, hated because 
of his avarice and cruelty. 

LUce the ensemble of the administration, originally the exercise 
of the law also had a military basis. At the summit of the judicid 
hierarchy, accordingly, even at a later period dtere still stood tiM» 
army judge, whose office, no doubt on an Egyptian Mamluk pattei^ 
had bem created by Mund I. Muhammad 11 and Selim 1 that plac^ 
at his side one colleague each for Europe and Ahica. The scope of 
authority of tiiese army ju(%es, however, vm not limited to mi&aty 
affairs but attended to the total corpus of civil law. TIm^ appomted 
aU judidal functionaiks, die qadis and their dejmtio, luibn 
they aJbp ctmstiRiisd the hij^iest court of appeal, whic^ wa limked 
Qi^ ^ judiieial power of the graml wazir and the sultan, in 
hketarchiod digree duy were fdlowed first tff all by the scaior 
muilas^ the jw^s of the caphal and of ffie proraKaal csfutalsi md 
the jmiier who were d» judges in om peorindtii odes of 
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secofui dass, sodi as Baghdad and Sofia. Hie lower stxaixnin of 
the jvu^es fell imo.three cheses, the nmfettisbf or hnrestjgatk^ Offi- 
cials, qadis proper, and dMar depnties, the naffis. 

The qadi possessed die l^hest judicial attthoiliy k Ins dhtrict. 
He alone, in the absence of any assessor, decided on civil and ctun- 
inal cases according to the principles of the 9 iar -i Sieiif (the 
reli^otts law based on the Qur’an and the Sunnah) aiid also had 
chaise of all notarial matters and die pr^Kuradon of t^tamdits 
other deeds. The advantages of die rapid procedure 
of Omnnan law were, again, counterbalanced by the venality of 
judges; as early as 1394 Bayezid I vainly attempted to curb 
ancient root-ev 0 of Islamic jurisprudence by introducing fixed 
fees. 

After Selim I die entire judicial and theolc^cal hierarchy was 
subject in ia turn to the mufd of Istanbul as Shaykh al-lslam, but 
his authority was exclusively theoretical. He had to hand down his 
opinion, or fatwa, on peddons concerning lidgious quesdons, but 
lacked the power to see to it diat his judgment was executed, 
though it is true that scarcely any judge would have dared to refuse 
cranpUance with die sentence passed by him. Muhammad II and 
Suleyman I expressly confirmed the mufd’s excepdonal posidon at 
die summit of die entire officialdom. And in fact the bducrs of 
soveie^ power had every interest in supporting his authority, since 
they themselves had to have recourse to it in difficult political 
situadons. Thus Selim 1 had the mufd decree permissitm tor war 
agatmt die fellow believers in Egypt, and in 1570 Selim n secured 
fiXHn the famous mufd Abu Sa*ud approi^ of the totally unjustified 
broKh of peace at the beginning of Cypriote war againtt V«iice. 
i 4 ktr sukans, however, often disteguded this tuitions audiority; 
width tnay have been a survival from the mystk: ^*ke period of 
the atriiB, especial^ rince its holders not inhtequendy became in- 
vtdved ip puidcal ^^ims. 

The confirmation of ecciesiasdcd c^IcmIs k die oqiitai viw also 
loriMdbent on dw mufd, wher^ in dw provinces this was a matter 
aipy Hieaaad nmninarioo. <m the odih hand, it'At 

mosques. In awffi 
- tjw ■ htfll ficdb 

sop e r vinon of dl religions hinctions; in huger honses trf wonh^ 
on the odMT hand, thm was a division cl hbor. in such cases ^ 
hnam was rest ric ted to the coodoct of the five daily pnyds. Above 
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him m nuik there was die Friday preacher, iht khadh, on whmn 
ic ivas afa» in^nnbeat to strei^dien the religious spirit of die com- 
fflonhy by exc^p^t^ medttadve exercises. The meniai functions, 
on die other hand, wiere tak<m care .of by dm sextons^ die ^ayyims, 
in addidon n> whom die imnea^iis, determiners of ^ prayer pe- 
riods according to the posidon of die sun, and the mu’adhdhins, the 
jnayer callers, cmisdtuted special classes. 

Training for religious office had been regulated by a venerable 
tradidon and estdilished by Muhammad II once again in a s peciai 
decree. The spirants were trained in the madrasd^ great numbers 
of which were established in noble compeddon by tite sultans and 
their wazirs, in the capital and in die provinces, and generally adjoin- 
ing the mosques. Their inmates fell into three classes. The actual 
students were called softas, from a combinadon, occurring not only 
in European writers, of the Arabic word sufi, a mysdc, and die 
Persian sukhta, “inflamed” (i.e. by love of God and of knowledge). 
A census taken under Murad II indicated ninety thousand of them 
throughout the empire. As easily inflammable academic youth, they 
not infrequently, especially in later dmes, intervened .in decisions 
concerning political questions. The mz^ids, or tutors, stood Over 
them. After finishing his studies the young scholar bore the dtle 
of damshmend, or savant, and now had the choice of three careers, 
as teacher, deric, or magistrate, open to him. However, anyone 
who wished to enter one of the higher classes, die junior or senior 
muUas, had to devote another seven years while still danishmend to 
studies at a madrasah. To this was added an examinaticai before the 
mufd; whoever passed it was qualified for a posidon as wuderris, a 
professor or teacher at a madrasah. These again fell into ten das^ 
graded accordu^ to die importance of the cides, out of the hghest 
of vdtidh die junior muUas enurged. The holders of the h%her 
offices ki ^ hierardiy of the *ulama frequendy came into ^ 
OtnHnaa Enqi^ from Egypt, more rarely from Persia, and afca 
bdi^ in service diene a while often returned to dieir native huuh. 

Tte rd%knis of d» pec^le affected more by die detvidi 
<«dex^ yiny vi^deqpcead in Asia Mmor from of dd and ktnr in 
a^ sisdi as the Nai^dmdis, die Medevis, and the Bdk- 
ta^ dun ihe dfictai cle^. The sysmm of ascending degrees 
in esbiRihi had always been c^vined with great snocess 

in die lihndd Wluls in dw hdtkned circles no ntoctance 

^ diown in dbawi^g the uhht^ cmidhEniti^ of a panthditiiB 
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n^^dsRi, Dvhich not onty dissolved die dogma of Idam but also 
unlettered its believeis from ie moral commandments, die rel^knis 
sooe was nourished in the people by exercises in ecstasy. Thoi^ 
speculatkm on the supeistiti<m may on occasion have j^yed a not 
im^onsequentid role in this, and though die superstition itsdf may 
have been exploited for purely material purposes by unscrupulous 
superiors of an order, nevertheless it cannot be denied that to a 
great extent the orden exercised a civii^ng effect under conditions 
of barbar&m. \ 

The scholastic life of the Osmanlis was almost entirely devoid of 
originaiity and moved in the fixed channels of tradition. Science for 
the Muslim did not mcra the acquisition of new information but ^ 
most comprehensive mastery possible of the material elaborated by 
preceding generations. The highest esteem was bestowed on knowl- 
edge of religion and of the religious code, which was not to be 
separated from and which also dominated the civil law. Since canon- 
ical literature was written in Arabic, the theological writers amoi^ 
the Osmanli scholars also used Arabic as a general rulej only for 
the lay world were certain edifying books clotiied in the nationil 
tongue. Not boldness or depth of thought but a retentive memoiy 
and patient industriousness are the virtues of the Osmanli scholars. 

^^^e the Osmmlis acknowledged the Arabs as their teachers in 
the strict sciences, they sought to imitate Persian models in their 
historical writing. The oldest historians actually wrote in Persian, 
and although the use of the mother tongue jq>read later on, its 
vocfbttlaiy in such works was entirely inq>regnated with And>ic 
and Persian borrowings; the style was an imitatitm of the higb-ffdwn 
bombast of Iranian rhetoric which for centuries had been seeping 
- into Pertian «id, for a tinw, Arabic historiography from the court 
chanceries. But from the point of view of content the Oamanfis 
acconqditiied sometiung outstanding and definitive for historical 
writmg. It k true we have cmly very meager, Jbugety cemfused and 
romantic kformation ccmceming the begitmi^ of the enq>ixe and 
its &st few centurks, uhich we would be incapti>fe of hnerpietii^ 
whh any assmmee wkhout the Byzantine lustorians. Bfit for neaify 
ati thfr mme inqxMrtaitt evms of kmr hktoty there ate mduntstive 
and as a ndk voiy valuable accounts by eyewknessea, usually, indeed, 
by hig^ offidak who personally particqiamd in tiie evolution of tim 
events. Bt& tx an early time a fa^mnit^ vras made in the ordeiiy 
rnctns^g naikaial lunoty. The first worit of tins kind was wik- 
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ten by the derv^i Ahmed Ashikfnshazade in Bayezid I’s re^;n« still 
in a quite popular and largely legendaty style. After the sixteenth 
centttzy the Porte itself took a t^d in the writing of history by 
appointing official historians; the first of them was Sa‘d-ad>Din,* dte 
ptince-tnuner, army judge, and mufti, who died in 1599. 

It was only in the field of geography that Occidental learning 
made any headway among the Osmanlis. Even before the age of the 
great di^overies, Latin explorers had drawn up sailing manuals and 
atlases of their voyf^es. Their example was followed in the sixteenth 
centuiy by the Turkish admiral Piri Re’is with a description of the 
coasts of toe Mediterranean, with which he had become familiar on 
numerous voyages under his uncle Kemal Re’is and later under Bar- 
barossa. In preparation for the war against Spain and Portugal, how- 
ever, he had also collected information concerning their discoveries 
in America. Since fhe information concerning this was kept secret 
by these states, he must have learned of it through Italian agents. In 
Gallipoli, on the basis of it, he drew a map, based on that of Colum- 
bus, describing the Atlantic Ocean, with America and the western 
coasts of Europe and Africa, on which the names appear in the 
Italian form brought to him by his informants, and gave it to the 
sultan Selim in Cairo in 1517; since it was supposed to serve political 
ends, it was not published as was his sailing muiual but stored away 
in the Sultan’s palace and not found again till 1929, in the library 
of die Serai. Likewise a second map, of which a fragment has only 
recendy turned up in the same place, was given by him to the sultan 
Sul^man 1 in 1529, three years after the completion of his sailing 
manual; it also contains the discoveries of the Portuguese in South 
and Central America as well as in Newfoundland, with which he 
had meanwhile become acquainted.t While kapudanpasha of Egypt, 
Piri Re’is conquered Aden in 1547 and Masqat in 1551; then, after 
besiegit!^ Hormuz on the Persian Gulf, he withdrew upon news of 
die advance of a hostile fleet but was shipwrecked on die Bahrayn 
Islands and was able to return to Suez with only two galkys; in 
Cairo he was sentenced to death because of his mishap. A century 
later icme of die gxeatett of Osmanli sclmlars, Hajji I^lifdi, who 
had taken part m the Aaadc camfMugns as an administradve of&^ 
of the amay and so become acquaint^ whh a large portkm of the 

* IMia was Sm *0 ludd die iitb of histoiw'n^ral, in 

& Btiiaidi, Zswi t&rhkeke W^kmen ma dtm Z^kmur det' 
hi Utrkkte abar dSe Vmb. thr Siebt, Akadmik der 
WiB. ifo PM. 4 dtt. JO, Vot. tfjj. 
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ein^^ fstm liis own obsemdon, pn^Mied a Tuikidi triuidatkm 
of iiioA^AibiwroiMtxcaxosia^ Hondim (AxnlMiin, 1621) widi 
die hd^ of a omme in 1654-55; after dedicadi^ a cosmbgz^hy 
under hm tftte of WoHd Survey to die sultan Muhunimd IV 
1648, he coin|detely readapted this work on the bads of the adas 
named d>ove and other European sources, but in 1657 surprised 
by death before its completion. The preceding year he had published 
a hinory of Ottoman sea power. 1 1 

The.originalify of the Osmanlis in belles-lettres was even sl^mr 
than in their science. In earlier centuries, to be sure, as nowa^ys 
also, there must have been an abundant store of folk stmgs and tales 
in areas of Turkkh speech. The national song form was filled by 
the dervishes with a mystic religious ^irit; particularly in the poe^ 
of Yunus Emre, which for a long time survived in the milieux of 
the dervishes and their followers and were widely imitated. This 
art flourished not only in the focal regions of the empire but also 
in the eastern border districts. The dialect of eastern Anatolia and 
of Adharbayjan was used in the fourteenth century by Nesimi, the 
poet of the Hurufiyah sect, who was executed in Aleppo in 1404/r 
05 as a heretic; and in the sixteenth century by Fuzuli, whose home 
was in Bs^dad. Popular tales from the lives of the Prophet and the 
mtutyr Hnsa3m, which were particularly popular in Shi‘ite circles, 
and of the dervish saints, as well as of the prehistoric sultans; and 
teroes, also ^ke in simple prose to the hearts of the peasants and 
soMiers; but such wotics al^ were composed by preference in a 
metric form, like the famous Muhammediye of Yaziji-oghiu of 
Galh^li, con^leted in 1449, which was aim highly esteemed by 
the Turio on ^ other side of tiie Black Sea. But the “intellectuals^’ 
geneihfly looked with disdain on such worloL Just as the Arabs id 
iftleiice, so in poetry the Persums were regardol as modd^ whose 
inutatitm was txmsidered the sole tatic wortiiy of a cultivated mind. 
With diatacteristic thoroug^iness the Qana^ devoted themsdves 
tbrthe study of Petaan poetry. In the philok^ eltKacbtion of the 
Parian chnrics tlor accon^iriunents were j^e-emriMnL ^iruti, 
.v^ fkmri^hed under Suleyman 1 and was tutm: of Pcidee Mmtafa, 
Joa* whom jte wnoe fth famous vtmmmmty to tiw works el Sa^ 
and ihb pniriba Si^ adueved ptutkmlac dishictiiim in l^s 1^, 
For a kNE^ rime riie Perrian langiu^ was clung to, tsegether with 
the Persiaa forms, and Sdim I hinntif con^posed a great diwan in 
Beirian* Ihtt in tiita own speech as well the OnnanUs made w effort 
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to kstote «U geiuts of Petsufii poetzy. Itie crown of «11 po^ 
crestMa was considered to be the gha^ poetry, which, however, 
soii^ gh»y <Hily in die contiiui^y zemwed fbrmukdrm of a 
narrowly restrict realm of sensadmis and ideas; a number of ^ 
sultans afao pardcipated in this; down to die nineteenth century its 
most preeminent master was ccuwidered to be Ba^ who died in 
Istaidiul in 1600, whose musical dictbn concealed tbe diallowness 
of his poedc sensitivity. The mysdcally and romantically inclined 
rmthnmm of Jalal-ad-Din Rumi and of Jami, as well as of Nizami, 
were also widely copied. Even the satirical eulo^zer of gowmandise, 
the Persian Abu Idiaq, found an Osmanli imitator. 

Althou^ die Oananlis were never very strot^ numerically, diey 
were able to control wide areas because of the system of military 
enfeoffment, which distrSmted them everywhere as pro^erous 
gentry. And, to be sure, the ranks of die dominant race were never 
sealed fast. Even under the Seljuqs a mingling of the Turks widi 
the nadve pt^uladon of Asia Minor had taken place. When the 
Venetian ecplorer Marco Polo came durough the country in 1272, 
he found the Turks still catde-breeding nomads, while Greeks and 
Armenians were the sole masters of die does. But the maladministra- 
tion of the Byzantine proprietors of ladfundia first drove the rural 
Greek population into the arms of the Turks, who penetrated into 
die cities also in the fourteenth century. The records of the Greek 
patriarchate during this time show us how the church pf Asia Minor, 
formerly so prosperous, dwindled away before Islam and die 
Turks.* From the very b^[inning die Osmanlis also accepted every 
new ctmvert who joined their court and their army as a full dtizen. 
Even among the four families of the Ottoman milkary aristoc- 
racy, mie, that of Mikhaloghlu, of Greek descent; it stemmed 
from Kose Mkhael, lord of Chirmenkia Castle at the foot iff die 
Bidiynutn Olyncpus, who accqited Islam in 1308 and dien became 
one of die mo»: loyal paladins of Osman and his son Orkhan and 
was graoted the ra^ of commander of the aldnjis. For a long tkne 
die Jpsmanl^ tqr means of die levy of boys, were able to mpture 
tmd d>aod> dee flower of the male youth of the subject pecqdes. 
These epiM-oghAni, as we have s^n, were also the source of die 
h^[faest officials of the civil admiiustradon. Accordii^ to a txunpo- 

A Wichier, Dw Ve^m dts GtkOmmmt bt Khbmbn pt XtV. 
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otion fli H. Gebei;* daring the greatest efflorescence oi the Otto- 
nsaa Enapire, between i45}-id23, rnily five out of fbrty-^^t grand 
vnadis w^ of Toildsh btood: one was a Qrcassian from die Cau- 
OBSoa, tea were of onknown origin, the lemainii^ thir^-ihree con* 
vacts, namety sk Greeks, eleven Afl>anians and eleven Skvs, and 
ene Itafim, one Armenian, and one Georgian. In the Balkans die 
advanages of die Osmanli social position no doubt also luted mai^ 
^ ^hek stdajects into accepting Islam, surii as the majority of ^ 
Aftanians and die entire l^snian nobility, which by virtue of 
was able to preserve its old power over ks domains. But diese Mi^ 
Urns were no longer absorbed into Turkdom like the populace of 
Aria Minor. Albanians and Bosnians, as well as die Bu^ar ctmverts 
to frlam, the Pomaks, and die Cretans, retained their national huA 
guages. This is the explanation why the Balkan peninsula could not 
be held by die Osmanlis permanently. The Qiristian subjects, the 
raya, in dw countryside, particularly in die remoter provinces, were, 
quite apart from pijlitical injustices, still further oppressed by 
heavy forced labor. They had to provide for the defense of die 
state by payment of the poll tax; which in 1590 amounted to aj 
zechm with a value of about two dollars. In return for this they 
enjoyed the military protection of the Osmanlis. In the capital itself 
and in its sutxoundings, where the central power could easOy be 
ajqiealed to for help agrinst the arbitrariness of the lower administra- 
tx^ the Christians, who were grouped according to nationality 
and denommation imo millets, enjoyed complete civil and religioos 
freedom, especially the Greeks (Rum Milleti). Their patriarch had 
even greater powers under the Ottoman rule than formerly in 
%aandBBi. Baptisms, weddings, boriais, and pilgrinsges were held 
«ttiii^ in the (^len, and even as a rule with imforesrive magnificence. 

^ h^ holy days the Turkirii authorities themselves even saw 
to it, statiookig a Janizary guard at die church gates, that divine 
wotslsp ooald be hdd undist^ed. - 

Since in ptinc^ the Ottoman state did not concern itself with 
tqpKSd^ of teligkni, it actualfy^ became an a^lum of religioas 
fikeiiy for the Jews driven out of ^lain and Portigal at the 

of the riaxenith t^tury. ArraiHl 1590 the i^ietto in Istaribifi 
slcoi^ contained ibom twenty thousand hdiriritants. At first die 
fiioed access m the sultan’s priace as buffoons end ji^^ters, 

‘ :>/ *hiQHvSd^uiidW4likbH am dm pkcabeb-'tM^^bsn Or^^ 
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MTticiilarly under Selim H, was very f(»ui of sudi enjoymoMa. 
But th^ also made themselves mdi^>ens(d>ie as {dedans. The 
jdrj^ddan Nathan Salomon Adikenazi, originally fnm XSermaii^, 
even adtieved gnat influence over Muhammad SokollL Under Selim 
II a JeWt Joseph Nasi, played a role similar to riiat of Michael 
Omtacuzene. His real name was Juan Miquez; he had imnugrwed 
fiota Portugal to Constantinople in 1550 with a very considerable 
fortuiM^ Under Selim, whose lust for pleasun he had been able to 
exploit with great skill while the latter was sdll heir to the throne 
and governor in Kiitafaya, the lease on the wine tithe was bestowed 
on him in addition to the revenues from ten islands in the Aegean. 
He was allowed to designate himself in relations with Europeans 
as the duke of Naxos, and was represented in the Aegean by a 
Spaniard as governor. Even after Selim’s death he retained the 
revenues, since in any case, at his death, because of his childlessness, 
his fortune would revert to the sultan’s treasury. The Armenians, 
who in modem times were to become the m(»t dangerous business 
competitors of the Greeks and the Jews, were sdll playing a very 
modest role in Istanbul around this time, though th^ had ^eir own 
patriarch, who had to pay an annual tax of a thousand ducats; they 
gained their livelihood, as for that matter many of them still did in 
^e nineteenth century, as house servants and p^ty tradesmen. 

While the raya in the capital as a rule were all very good at 
accommodating themselves to the existing conditions, in the prov- 
inces the hope for emancipation from aliea rule still mrvivedL As 
often as the European powers won a victory in the straggle with 
the Porte, the Greeks in the Balkan peninsula were ready to join 
them. But, as we have seen, those who really bore aloft tiie idea 
of emancipation were the Albanians, airong whom it did not die 
out even after their subjugatitm and under ^e heaviest of piessiua 
The Slavs, particularly the Serbs, k^ the kiea of emandpatioo 
alive tiirough their national poetry, which in glowing colors gl(»i> 
fled the wars against die Turks, arid in particular die cxfioia td a 
hero. King Marko, son of Vukashin. 

3. The Rise of the New Fersim Empire and the 
Tmkish-Persien Conflict 

From die rime of the Mmigol teit^iest on, Iran luid been die 
bafi of ihe fmds be^erm u^ial xu^ of Moc^ md d# Turldih 
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We iMve sent how !n 1469 die Tudcomaa Uaam Bbsan» of 
ths honie of the White ^ec^ after ctefeatii^ his rival Jdiaa Shdi, 
the diief dF the IHadc She^ tud succeded in bringii^ the whole 
Adhaibayjan^ Armenia, and Iran as far as i^KHamn, sdll ruled 
by ^e Ijimii^ under his’ dominion, and how, after a conflict 
Viddi the Osimnlis in which Venice supported him, he had after* 
ward fallen bade. His son Khalil, succeeding him in January 1478, 
was defeated by July of the same year by his brodier Ya‘qd>, bamly 
fifCMn years old, and was killed in the banfe, so diac the latter coifld 
take possession of his father’s dominions. T 

It was in his reign that the monk state of Ardabil, already ma* 
dtmed, which was destined to become the starting point for tlL 
development of a homogeneous Iranian state, appeared on the scen& 
The combination of a contemplative life with warlike political aims) 
directed first against the infidels but later also against heretics within 
Islam itself, has been met with by us quite often before, as in the 
Almoravids in North Africa. Around 1334 the Sufi shaykh Ishaq 
Safi-ad-Din, who traced his descent to an *Alid who ostensibly 
immigrated from South Arabia, died in Ardabil, in eastern Adhar- 
bayjan, a good day’s journey from the southwestern shore of the / 
Csspian S^ He had married the daughter of his religious teacher 
Zahid, from Gilan on the southern shore of the Caspian Sea, and 
gained gxesc prestige with Rashid-ad-Din, the wazir of the ilkl^ of 
Perna. Like his descendants down to the third generation, he re- 
' mained content with the repute of his saintly life, without seeking 
after temporal power. Safi’s grandson, Khoja Ali, became so famous 
that limur, after his victory over Bay ezid, gave him and hisdescend- 
aitts Ardabil and its district as pious endowment. This property, as 
well es the leadership of die order, wm handed down within the 
founder’s clan, notaccordit^ to {Hhnt^eniture, but according to the 
free tdioice trade by the supreme head amtmg his stms. Among ha 
fcdlowhi^ outside of Ankbil, udio were scattered as far as Anatolia, 
heyraa represtatted, m were heads of other orders, by a khalifah. 

fanatical adherents of die Artkbil shaykh^ who professed die 
. doctrine with mcreasing v%or, were soon bound to attract 
t&l of die ne^boi^ secular rukas. Around 13^0 die 

. tdj ^te tSjliMtd'^iin, ’ Sai&^M^Pul*s ron, had once been'm^amoiiMi 
i^^KpOMda^taty Mm^!'rol»'Of Adhtub^toL In"'i447, after 

Jm«yd.,haal-,fdlen oiit'W|tii;hli ua^ and 
r.|iWdiBn Ja’fnr, the latter hk sbn^a h^wr 4 n 4 iw, die khani 
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id d» Bkick She^ Jduoi Siah, to buikh Juiuyd from the cowtoy. 
After edveimarms wan<terii^ ^iroi^ A$» Mmoc, Junayd found 
refi:^ mi Jabal Aisos al^ ifie Gdf of Alexandretta in in cdd 
Crumders* fortress, in etdiich he msenibled Im followers. &ice his 
Shi*ite machinttkms seemed mspicious to die Msmlok sultan Jaqmaq, 
the latter wanted to have him arrested; but he escaped to Jandc on 
the Black Sea. Here again he succeeded in assembling numerous 
followers; with them he initiated a holy war againa the kingdom 
of Trdiizond, bm the Ottoman sultan Muhammad n deprived him 
of his victory by making Trebizond tributary to his empire. How> 
ever, he was given a hospitable reception in Diyaibekr by the latter’s 
adversary Uzun Hasan, and in his territory was able to expand his 
order imhindered. In 1459 he returned to his homeland as the son- 
in-law of Uzun Hasan; to forestall another banishment by the khan 
of die Black Sheep he initiated a holy war against the Circassians; 
while advancing through the territory of the Shirwm shah he was 
attacked by the latter and on March 4, 1460, was killed in a battle 
in die Karasu valley. 

At Amid, a month after Junayd’s death, his wife bore his son 
Haydar, who grew up under the protection of Uzun Hasan and in 
1470 was installed in Ardabd as h^ father’s heir. After he had out- 
grown the guardianship of his uncle Ja'far, Uzun Hasan gave him 
in marriage his eldest daughter by his marriage with the Trdiizcmd 
princess Despina Khatun. The second son of this marriage was 
isma’il, bom on July 17, 1487, die future founder of die ^avid 
dynasty. Haydar, who in die main had been left to his own re- 
sources after his grahdfadier’s death, gave his order a new otganii^ 
don, whidi, as usual in the Orient, was expressed by the introducdon 
of a new headgear; this was die red Haydar cap with twelve tassds 
in token of the twelve ^'ite imanffi, which gave its wmrers amoi^ 
the Osmanlis the des^^don of KhdUmh, “redheads.’’ fBs sup- 
port^ were descended from various Turldsh tribes; amm^ them 
the descendants of die Anatolian pdsmiers of war whoni Tuimr had 
l^t behmd for the diaykh Khoja *Ali occupied a favored poadon. 
In 14SJ Hf^dar b^gan his naUtaxy undertiddi^ by a soccesd^ 
forc^ j^pmist the Orcasdans, for whidi ttansk was iattowed fahn by 
the ^^(wan duh. But he h^ to his lidtei^s death on dai 

letter; In 14^ lie Mttdced him imder the pretext a renewed 
eXpei^ion against die CSrcasskuiA and diot him up in the loitxeai 
nc GdSstan* *1^ Smwan tMi escaped when a rdid army df his 
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MRUS forced Haydar to withdraw; however, he had to flee at once 
to another ftotress after Ifoydar had defeatod his troops once 
But meanwhile Hs^dar’s cousin, die Tudcoimn sultan Ya'qub, had 
sent out an army against him while lie was laying siege to die 
fortress at Derbend. Chi July 9, 1488, batde took |dace at the foot 
of ERiorz Mountains betwem the Kizilbashes and die Turko- 
mans, in which Haydar was killed. Ya'qub took Im sons, together 
whh dieir mother, from Ardabil to Istal^ in the province of Pars. 

At die end.of 1490 Ya'qub died, and indie warfare which broki 
out among his sons for the inheritance Haydar’s sons were released 
from prison in order to summon their supporters to die aid oi 
Rustam, Despina’s grandson, against Ya'qub’s son Baysonkur. Hay-\ 
(hu’s oldest son, Sultan 'Ali, and his Kizilbashes defeated the latter\ 
in 1493 and set out to assume the leadership of the monk state in \ 
Ardabil. But before Sultan ‘Ali reached his homeland, Rustam had 
him attacked in a vill^e near by and he was drowned during the 
etgagement after being dirown into a rapids. 

His two brothers Isma'il and Ibrahim were kept hidden from dieir 
pursuers by their followers in Ardabil, and Isma'il was then brought 
to safety to Gilan, whose ruler, although a vassal of the White 
Sheep, was on good terms with lys family. There he lived in con- 
cealment untfl Rustam lost his throne and his life in 1497 durough 
his ctMidn C^vdeh Ahmed.* 

Just diirteoi years old, Isma'il, reputedly with only seven follow- 
ers, set out on the road to assume his father’s inheritance. But from 
Arddiil he was at first turned back again by the Turkoman sultan 
*AIi B^ Chakariu, and withdrew again to Astara on the Caspian 
Sea. There, however, he again giadiully assembled a great band of 
foQowers of Tudcish bloo 4 jMrdcularly from Anatolia and Syria, 
and in the spring of 1500 he was already able to set out on a hoty 
war i^ainst the Qiristian Georgians. But this only served as a pre- 
text for hiin to avenge his father’s death on foe Siirwan foah. 
Ftuafobh Sufo wto killed in batde at Gulitom, whidi was die end 
hh c^nttsiy, who regarded foemsdhres as~foe descendants of 
foe Sessnnid Nudurwan. After seizii^ Baku, Isma'il turned against 
Ahvan^ kto of foe Wiute 9 ieq> in Adhaibayjan. He victory 
over ^ letter t^ened foe way to TfortE, and there Ismail was 
of Retfou Ahhot^ die Sii'ice thatgy of foe city 

- * foe W. Hfae, fomr AHfttkg vim Kadotuimat bk Beriia 

IV3& ' 
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indicMeii to Um duE <rf its 300^000 inhabitants at least two-^bt^ 
were Smmites, he iamiedktety elevated the Sii*ah to be die 
ici^lioii, and in ttdcm of this forced all his subjects to gseg yw t e the 
first three caliphs. 

After another viooiy over Alwand he tunttd against the latt»*a 
brother Moradt fnnn whom he wrested die.ctMicrol of Shiraz in 
1503, and extended his power as far as Astarabad and Yezd. He 
then conquered Mesopotamia and ‘Iraq widiout mudi effort and so 
became master of the holy places of the Shi‘ah, Najaf and Kerbda; 
at that time an octremist ^‘ite sect udiich r^arded *Ali as God and 
whose leaders claimed divine veneration for themselves was estab* 
lidied in Hawa3rzah; he acted against these heretics witit die same 
severky as against the Sunnites. 

After Isma'il had subjugated all of Persia in this way, die only 
enemies opposing him were the Osmanlis in die west and the Uzbcgs 
in the east His conflict with Selim has dready been related above. 
The Turkish tribe of Uzbegs under the khan Shaybani, who had 
developed hb military abilities in the wars among the Mtmgtd 
princes in Turkestan, had seized power there, and swept away die 
renuuning Timurids in Khorasan and Herat in 1494, thus becomiip' 
a neighbor of the Persian state. It cannot be decided with certain^ 
whether or not Shaybani, a resolute chanpion of the Sunnah, 
irritated 9 iah lsma‘il into challenging him to return to die true 
faith, but it seems wdl attested that after the custom of the time 
they kq>t up a correspondence with each other of increasing 
acerbity. The direct occasion for dieir collision was provided by an 
incursion of die Uzbegs into the Persian province of Kirman. In 
revemge Isma'il undercook a campaign against die east in 1510, whkh 
simultmeoody offered him an opportunity to visit the second great 
sanctuary of the ^‘ah, die bu^ place of the imam *AJi Rida 
(Rka) at Madihad. Near Merv in Tdiirabad a batde took place on 
the fiist or second of December, in whidi Shaybani was defeded 
ami kSIed. In token of this Isma'il sent his stuffed head to Sultan 
Bayezid, vdiik he had his dcuU «icased in gold to use as a drinkii^ 
ve^ ^ the Uzb^ power was by no means bndEea by this and 
for a kmg tune continued tfareacmnig die eastem fromaer ttf Iran. 
After his defeat CSmldimi, bn»^ also snadbe peace whfa the 
Osaanikt and it was not until after Sdim’s deiah he veatueed 
on a iMEiv enterptise hs the west; a cmipaign jqpunst QlxittkMi 
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Geoi||;b. ^lojtljr afterwaid, tm f&tay z), 1524, lsim* 3 , 
IK^ diir^<e^^ yeus dybd on a vi^ to Ax^iL 
’Die fbttnchdon of die Safavtd power has been referred to as 
constitutii^ the rbe of Iran to national statehood. But quite apart 
from the fwcx. that the concept of nationality was entirely alim to 
its envinmmait, a rulii^ dynasty of Iran in whose veins Turidsh 
and Gredc blood ran, in addition to Arab, and vduch was propped 
iq» in die capital on Turkish troops, can scarcely be called national. 
7110 scholars with udu^e help Isma'il brbi^ht the ^'ah to powtf 
in Iran were largely of foreign descent, and since di^ wrote m 
Arabic, could not very well feel at ease as r^iresentatives of the 
Iranian people. lana'il’s reign, filled with strife, was not precisely 
favorable to literary accomplishment, and the few poets of his time 
met with greater patronage at the smtil courts of the Turkomans 
and the Timurids than at hh own; one of the nmst famous amm^ 
diem, Hilali of Astarabad, was even of Turkish origin and owed his 
career to the pammage of the great eastern Turkish poet Neva’!. It 
may very well be doubted whether Isma'il's Persian subjects re- 
garded his dominion as a prop of their national dignity, if durii^ 
the religious disorders they even felt such a thing at all 
The re^ of Isma'il’s son Tahmasp, who assumed his inheritance 
at die age of ten and ruled for fifty-two and a half years, was filled 
widi incessant warfare against his memies, the Uzb^ in the east 
and the Osmaiilis in the west. 'Ubayd Khan, the son of Shaybani 
Khan, ccmchicted no fewer than seven campaigns against Persia from 
1525 to his (teath in 1540. Next to holy Masidiad, Herat in particular 
had to suffer from the imnixsions of the fanatical Sunnites, udm 
mflicted a regular and x^rous persecution on the ^‘ites. An ac- 
count has already been given of the Osmanli campaigns igainst 
PCX^ In die hxterhides between batdes againrthis Sunt^ enemies 
Tdunaip ccmducted seven canqiagns against d^ Chri^n Geor- 
IpnDS, whidi, however, brotgfat him no lasting successes, <^en 
thou|^ munezmis Georgims entered hb seivice_ahBi;w8rd.‘ic goes 
Wfdfeina; siying dut the Imgp n^n of the 9 ti^ who sooght g^oiy 
k ihte hxME jpimffid cmiqilance k'vtry oommandroem^of Shiite 
Ikiki |M 3 >we^ |N^ tm dozhg die last years of ids xtde seduded 
Ikaadtf dsnosc cndti^ in his puace, did not pcedsei^ redound to 
tdestitt^ pBtticulatfy dree pui^ secutiiy sras conthinaBy 
bekg tBstnibed by robber bam J ss a lesnk of die ndkuy iqdieavals. 
■ Tho Venetian akbassathir to lus ctmrt, Vmceoeo tPAJeasiadfi, has 
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^v« sn ocoBunt of tunir die Shdi once moli^ to dleviate die 
oppresBve boidens of he sab}ect8*«iaxes berauise of an an^'s havi^ 
af^ieaied to Mm in a dream and dueatened him <m account of it. 
From hhi mitobiognf^y we know dun m general dxeane phiyed 
an inqpmtant role in his life; <m die bam of a dream in wbkdi the 
imam ‘Ali Rida admonidied him, he renounced die enjo3anent of 
wine in his twendedi year and had all wme resorts in the country 
closed down. 

When Tahmasp died on May 14, 1576, he had made no arrange- 
ments for the succession. His oldest son Muhammad Khudabanda, 
who resided in Herat from 1536 to 1556 as governor, and had ex- 
changed this office for the governorship of Shiraz as the result of 
a dispute with a high officer, had been almost blind for a long 
time, and in consequence, according to the general attitude of die 
Orient, was excluded from the succession to the throne. His second 
son, Isma*il, who in contrast to his father and brother was filled with 
martial oieigy and in consequence was the favorite of the KizO- 
bashes, had adready distinguished himself in the wars against the 
Osmanlis, especially in 1552 by a bold and successful enterprise 
against the governor of Erzerum, Iskender Padia; but when he was 
govonor of Khorasan, where he had succeeded his older brother 
in 1556, his independent war plans had aroused his father’s suipi- 
cions, and from 1557 on he was kept in confinemmt at die Kahk^e 
fortress in the Sawalan Mountains between Ardabil and Tduiz. 
Among the ^h’s other seven sons Haydar was his favorite; he had 
already ordered his ambassador to the Borte to see to it that die 
Porte diould not exercise a disturbing influence on his successum 
to die dirone. The Georgiuis at die court took his side, and the 
Ustajlu ti^ of die Kizilbash; ik> doubt he also had the synpathies 
of 1 ^ Persian subjects. But Ismail’s partisans, before he li^ yet 
escaped fnmi his confinmienc, had sdzed possesaon of the palace 
in thecs|tttd of Qazwin tinder the command of his half dster Peri 
iOum j^umm and nairddred Haydar. 

On 23 lanail, &eed by his jailm* on the news of Hiydaf’s 
assassmadmi, set out for the oqueal, which he entered cm June 13, 
md finaSy, on sa, he ascended the duope lus fathers. 

The new sfadh, whose ndnd had been dmaiged by his Jeigthy 
now mmoeittrated all his enogy exd^Nrely ^ dw 
cetw^kWfem'jOf his powm^. In a duart time he had hh hrodlefs, 

^nod hli atkm^ .assantnated; 
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dw la^^s old^ »cm Hinayn was also assassinated, md his brother 
*Aht»s, Itter the shah, only esa^ped the same fate accident, The 
new ^ah atiemned die pillar of his house, die KcEilbash, by bis 
opoily d^ilayed dislike of die l%i‘ite sect; avoided having their 
form^ stamped on his coins and foibade the pidilic malediction of 
die first three califdis; the confusion of his diaracter, derasged by 
imoxkants, makes it impossible to decide w'hat induced this atdtude 
in him, whether it was the hope of so reconciling the hereditai^ 
enemies of his state, the Sunnites, or merdy the desire for reven^ 
on the mraiory of his father, who had cheated him of his life. A 
short turn after an heir was bom to him he died in the house of p 
boy lover, probably from poisoning, on November 24, 1577. He 
ambidous half sister was already considering the assumpdon of the 
imperial regency on behalf of his minor son, but the chiefs of the 
Ki^bash elevated die half-blind Muhammad Khudabanda to the 
throne.* It is indicadve of the weakness of the state that soon after- 
ward a Kdandar dervish could advertise himself as the murdered 
Shah in the Kurdish province of Luristan and maintain his rule there 
until 1582. 

Direcdy after his accession to die throne Muhammad Khudabanda 
rid himself of his ambidous half sister Peri Khan Hanum and the 
minor son of Isma'il. In his place his wife, the daughter of a Mar*ashi 
s^id from Mazanderan, conducted the affairs of state until she 
was assasdnated by one of the ICizilbash chiefs. Since the weakness 
of dm ^te was taken advantage of on all sides by its enemies, Shah 
*,AblMis’s second son, who up to dim had been filling the govemor- 
dig of Khorasan, after the assassinadon of his older brother, inter- 
vened in die capital, forced his father to abdicate in October 1587, 
and had both his younger brothers blinded and imprisoned in 
Alamim. 

Ibe forty-three years of the reign of ‘Abbas “the Great** (1588- 
iday) t kd Iran to the zenith of its power. The Sliah, barely sevm- 
teen years cdd at his_ accession to ^ dirone, soon rid himself by 
ioaldeir of Miirdud Kuli Khan, who had previdudy been in atcend- 
a»ee on fam during his govemoxdi^ tmd had assitted him to the 
t^nonCi with an astute perception d the dmgerous poshhai of lus 
iiate he concluded a humilkdtg peace unth die Onnan- 

shice die teh of Isma‘a H had been actaddng Ptuda 

W. IEbS, ScM ifinwil If, Mktdrnnm dcir Seidmn f&t orbm. 
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npeasedly; He ceded liie provinces of AdhatlMiy|aii, Getugu, and 
a part of Luristan, which aey hed occupied, and botuid hiaiself tso 
cease ezecrackm of the first diree caliphs duoughout his 
and to have his comia Haydar Mirza sent as hostt^e to IstutbuL 
This gave him a free hand for die pacification oi the country in the 
interior and for the reptdsion of die Uzbt^ who had been making 
repeated depredations tm Khorasan, midl, after the death of the 
khan ‘Abd-al-Mu’min in 1598, he succeeded in expellii^ them from 
the country. Soon afterward there appeared at his court two En glish 
kn^hts of fortune. Sir Anthony and Sir Robert ^erley,* who finally 
enabled him, with the help of a cannon caster accompanying them, 
to provide the Persian amw with artillery, the lack of which had 
continually insured its inferiority to the Turks. To make himself 
independent of the Kizilbash, from whom his ancestors had suffered 
so much, he founded on the model of the Janizaries a corps of troops 
of Georgian and Armenian converts to Islam, and a new Turkidi 
bodyguard, the Shahsevens. Then, toward the end of the reign of 
Muhammad III, after die Ottoman Empire had become involved 
in a long-drawn-out war with Austria and was threatened in Asia 
Minor by the uprising of the Jelali bands, he initiated a war with his 
new army in 1602 and won back not only Tabriz but also Shirwan 
and Baghdad, which, to be sure, reverted to the Turks a number of 
times during his reign. In the Caucasus also he. restored Persian nile, 
and secured the borders in the east as far as Merv and Balkh. In 
March 1622, with the support of some English ships, he wrested the 
island of Hormuz in the Perdan Gulf from the Portuguese and 
founded a new base of trade in the harbor of Gumrun, which he 
built up as Bender ‘Abbas. 

From Qazwm, made somber by so many sad events, he removed 
his residence to Isfahan. There he transplanted the Armenians from 
Julia on the Araxes, who tiansferred the name of their old h<»&e- 
laqd to the aiburb set up diem. He adorned Isfahan itself with 
magnificent buildii^ like die great mosque, die Palace of the 
Forty Golunms (Qiihil Sutun), ai^ the great brUge over die Zende- 
Rud, and by die laymg out of die Four Gardens. As eatlior m the 
peace treaty with the Oananlis he had softened the harduMSS of the 
S 9 lu^ bdkf, lihi tolera«:e ixiw went so far as to pemut the 
ftes a settSonent in Isfahan. IHuk^ his loog re%n the intdftfect n al 
Me of Penoa bmipeoned agak. Among the adbokts at his court, 
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Miiluiiimiad Baq^ i^Muhammsd Damad >m eqieckifly ftmetaa, 
la3|)Mt^ 1^ Sl^ jynuelf wiiii rerermce; he oanied oa studies in 
lililkaN^^ and natural history in addh^ to theology, evai mdcit^ 
li& own tAtsenradom on bees. There was also the many-oded 
Baha*-ad-Dm al-^Amili, who attenqited to eoccni^pass the totality 
of contemporary knowledge. The great philosopher Sadr>ad>I>m 
adi'^iirazi, on the other hand, whose metaphysics has exercised an 
atfiuence down to our times as an element m tiw formation of ti>e 
tww religion of the Bab, preferred a 1^'of contomplation in ^ 
hofy dty of Qmmn. Poetry and music also revived under his rdgh* 

But even this monarch, who otherwise towered ^ far above ^ 
ancestors, thought imthing of having his oldest son Mirza asss^ 
smated when his p<^ularicy among the people senned to make him 
dai^erous. In the spring of 1629, when he died in his summer resi> 
dence of Farakhabad in Mazanderan, he was succeeded by his 
grandson Sam Mirza, who assumed the name of his father, Safi, at 
his accession to the throne. 

The reign of this grandson of his was one of tiie most unfortunate 
periods in the history of the long-suffering nation. An incompetent 
tyrant, he attempted to prop up his power at home by continually 
renewed acts of savagery. Although abroad he was able to repulse 
the incursions of the Turkomans in Khotasan, he lose Kandahar in 
present-day Afghanistan, which Tahmasp had cmiquered and 'Abbas 
had won back, to Shah Jahan of Delhi, and Bi^dad to the Osmanlis. 

But under ‘Abbas II, who had followed his father on the throne 


in 1642 at the age of ten, Persia underwent anodier brief period of 
{HK^ierity and good fortune. He regained Kandduur; oth^wise he 
only had to repress an uprising of the Georgians un^ Taftnuiratfa 
Kim in {<$59. He treated ail his subjects with espial justice aiui with- 
out regard to titeir belkfis, so that the Oiristiaiis dso enjoyed full 
religious freethmi. Altiiough m the intistence the clergy ht 
endmvored to remckt tiie aijoyment of wine, he late r suc- 

cmiibed to dqpsomana, which cut tiioit his life 
Although ms scat Sai^ uho assume^ the name of Sule]irman it 1^ 
icceisi^ to tiie throee in 1667, contmned hh j^het’a smophfie 
the hater he was addimd to mf whfie m a 

tifunkttmess not Infee^iieatty aSowed hif^^ iwqpt 
benaaliiy time KEh sen;: 

: in « ti nB^e ni an B ji vnik* 

;-niBi||l';hn';inh:;'%''s|nm''po^ Sii'iee detgy,'WliO 
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djased k itt « tiitMess pdtsecatmn ol die tndigcsious Stumkes. AiMHig 
1^ nmlhs Mdbmumd Baqk-i-Mt^l^ distin^lfaished hnnself ia {nr> 
ticiilar by bis t^ainsc the Sufis. As uiill be cebted later 

on, this was the cause of ^ overthrow of die dynasty and the 
tti^er of the power to the Afghans. 

4. Tbe DecUfte <of the Ottomm Power dovm to tiie 
Bad of the Eighteenth Cetaury 

While governor of Mi^esia, Selim II was surprised by the deadi 
of his father, during the Bulgarian campugn of 1 566 before Szigeth, 
and at once hurried to Belgrade, where he awaited the return of the 
grand wakir Muhammad SokoUi with his father's dead body. He 
first had to purchase his entry into Istanbul by extravagantly high 
payments to the Janizaries. He continued to leave affairs of state 
to the Grand Wazir, who in February 1568 concluded a peace 
treaty with Austria in return for a tribute of thirty thousand ducats 
and the reciprocal acknowledgment of the territorial status quo. In 
spite of his ^ght military bent he soon was persuaded into another 
war against Venice by hh Jewish favorite, Joseph NasL The latter's 
covetouaiess had been aroused by the island of Cyprus, a valuable 
possession of the r^ublic, and he induced the Sultan to declare war 
on the signoria when it refused to make the cession of it demanded 
by him in 1570. Without encountering any considerable opposition, 
the Osmanli troops were able to seize possession of the island. The 
Venetian fleet meanwhile was lying in vmt at Crete, waiting for 
help from the wen. It was not until May 1571 that the republk 
succeeded in persuading Philip II of Spain and the Pope Paul V to 
provide asakance, and in September the allied fleet aiHend}led in 
the harbor of Messina. Under the command of Don John of Autttia 
it was decided to se^ out the Ottoman fleet, which was lymg in 
the Bay of L^nuito, the old Naupakms, at the mat of the Gun of . 
Qnbdn. It had just arrived horn Cyprus after plaguiag the coasts 
of Crete and dw Itmian ishmds, and had bemi reinforc^ by forty 
under die b^krbey of Algieis. Tlw kiqnKhu^nsiifi decided 
to dtaadon seciae andhon^ of L^Muito, i^iamsc die advice 
his iabcHt#d|teB, pomted to the weakened condidoa of the 
enws « the le^ of num e ro us desertions, mid m ademice ag^dost 
dw Christian fleet, whidh had ootered die gulf eth Oettbrn 7. The 
Idsea^s si^ecior carabac scm^lth inflicted an aiSidiilatfaig defeat^on 
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Oooimn fleet; flie h^ktbejr of A%kis akKie in savw 

ifl^ tile left wing w&b forty j&ps. Bat Don John ^ not ex^ok 
bs vicxtoy. He did not even attack L^unto itself, altkoagh die 
Chrisdan pofMilace of the hinterland was siii^y waitit^ for this to 
rise gainst ^ Osmuilis. Ihe allies quiedy wi^drew, and tndy die 
foUowit^ year the Sdtan was able to send into batde almost as 
strt^ a fled:. Thus die Venetians, who had also remained at a dis- 
adiwitage in Dalmada, lost the will to further resistance and in 
March 1573 concluded a peace treaty hr which they ceded Cyprus. 
Only a year afterward, on December i z, the Sultan’s vitally, wes^c- 
ened by excesses, gave way as the result of a stroke. 

His oldest son, Mhrad III, ascended the throne unhindered. Sn 4 p 
as crown prince he had passed as having a serious temperament, it 
was expected of him that lie would follow in his grandfather’s foot^ 
steps; but he became submerged even more deeply than his hither in 
the pleasures of harem life and left to his mother, Nur Banu, and to 
his chief wife, Safiyah, of the Italian family Baffa, the decisive in- 
fluence on die course of affairs. 

After the Venetians were abandoned by the western powers, di^ 
endeavored to goad the elderly Shah Tahmasp of Persia into a war 
against the Sultan. But after his weakling son Muhammad Khuda- 
t^da came to the throne in his place, the Ottoman war par^ did 
not let the favorable opportunity of another encounter widi their 
ancient enen^ escape diem. In 1577 the Osmanlis attacked the 
Caucasus and conquered Tiflis; in 1579 they erected die fortress of 
Kars, of great use for the consolidadon of their power. But not 
tmdl 1585 did they succeed in movii^ die theater of war to Persia 
itself and in taking the former capital of Tabriz. How ‘^bas die 
Great purchas^l peace from die Osmanlis after his accession to the 
dirtuMi has already becm related. 

Durh^ the Persian war the Onnanlis had also rdnforced their 
influence in somhem Russia, which in 1581 and 1583 sorved diem 
as :aa area d^loynmit against Georgu. The disxurbuices an^g 
the CtMsacfcs aim offered diem another of^nunhy tx> interfere 
in Ptduid. The Pdish kings, Stqilian &idiory and (after <1587) 
S^jtMnuiid, omdd actua&y be conademi de facto vasids of t^ 

dm tarhce of 1583 die «nnh^ of war had hem siaoideslog* ; 
Qit In |i«*ty the ibmziaa border; tm years later dmf 
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had suffered R fr^htful d^eat during a raid at Sissek in Hui^iaiy, 
«id to avei^ riw great vm- ym to be resumed. But before 
tJiis wok {dace, Murad 111 died, on January 16, 1595. 

He was succeeded by his son Muhammad III, the last Ottoman 
crown prince to whom a goviemorship in Magnesia was to be f redy 
granted in preparation for his vocation of nder. The next year he 
hinKelf took the field and had the good fortune to participate in 
the first brilliant action at arms of his troops in this war, the victory 
over the Habdiurg imperial forces at Keresztes. But after drat die 
war continued only at a limping pace, which was not altered in 
any way by Muhammad’s death in 1603 and the succession of his 
son Ahmed. Not until the Hungarian grandee Bocskai, elevated to 
be prince of Transylvania, took die side of the Osmanlis did fortune 
turn in their favor. This led to the peace treaty of Sitvatorok in 
1606, in which, however, the Sultan dispensed with the tribute 
hitherto paid to him in the form of an honorary gift. 

Even in the Batde of Keresztes, an Osmanli victory, an evil long 
crawling and seriously menacing the existence of the state had come 
to light. Not only had the Janizaries long since lost all respect for 
the Sultan’s authority, but the timarli levy, particularly the Asiadc 
one, also proved unreliable. More than three thousand men of them, 
we are told, fled the severity of the grand wazir Chigala at that 
time and were hunted down by their own countrymen on his 
orders. In 1599, after their return to their homeland, the commander 
of the Janizaiy division of the Segbans, ‘Abd-al-Halim Kara Yaziji, 
placed himself at the head of the Discontents among whom the tend- 
encies of ancient Ottoman life may have been reviving, and seized 
Edessa. The Porte thought it could mollify him by appointing him 
governor of Amasia, but this merely gave him die power for further 
excesses. By April 1600 he was able to defeat the governors of Da- 
mascus and B^hdad id open batde near Kaysaniyah. He himself wsa 
kitted m batde soon afterward, whereupon Im brother took his 
fdace. T^ latter maintauied himself for a time with success, but 
ffim was luted mto Europe by a promise of die govemorsh^) of 
Bosnia and durirg^dw siege of Buda in 1603 was killed togedMX widi 
the gre^Rr pardtm of his troops. 

11 ^^ same year a mutiny in die Ottoimn garrison of Tabriz 
br^ out whi^ tiered £ 3 iah ‘Abbas an occadmi to teme poa- 
sestkiii die d$y. Tfans the Forte saw itsdf forced into a war <hi 
two iroots. The war igaiosc Perria was all 1^ more burdensome 



OF fas 

jinBoe tihope tras a ames of coiEsitBdty leacwed on tSie 

paxt ^ iniraiK&^ dtM^eains in Asia M^r, of ibe Kjotid Jarfwihd, 
#ie iiotedkacjr governor of Kl» near Akppo in Syda, and il» 
prose pi&ioe Faldir>ad*Dm in idie LdMium. After die peace treaty 
ef ^tvaeordc.itwas poss&le at any non to defeat Jasdbolad, vdio now 
fled Id Fdclnvad-Pia in die Ldbaaon, and to w^ out die most 
dangexous of die rd^ leaders in Ada Mhot, After die Osmanln 
had retdcen Tdiris idso, ‘Abbas acquiesced m a peace treaty whxh, 
i^bough rdlieving him of die paynieAf''of die tr&ute, related 
qaeadcns of territory jim; as provisicmall^. as'tbe peace tteaty\of 
Stvatoiok for HtOigary. \ 

In 1617 &dem Ahmed dkd, and hiS brodier Mustafa, as die oklW 
prince of die iuiuse, succeeded him according to die ancient law of 
succession, but only three months later had to yield to his young 
n^ihew Osman 11 . In the border feuds with die Poles a great battle 
took place at Jassy on Septendier 20, 1620, which made die Sultan 
fake ^ field himself. But at the very walls of the Choczim fortress 
his ambitious plans collapsed; in 1621, having achieved nothh^ 
fritatever, he had to acquiesce in a treaty of peace. Since, not with* 
out reason, he ascribed this failure to die Janizaries his grand wazif 
was i^e to induce him to attempt to get r»l of them and again pr(^ 
hhmdf up on die Ariatic provinces of the empire. A campaign 
fgainst Fakhr-ad-Din in Syria and the pilgrimage to Mecca were 
to enriile him to cany out diis plan. But the Janizaries learned of 
his intention dirongh treachery and forced him to give up the cam- 
paign. Upon his refuang to d^ver to them the grand wazir, he was 
dutt up in the Serai and the semi-feebleminded Mustafa sft on the 
ihrtHte fgain. At the bdbest of the new grand wazir, Osman was 
asMBanated in Yedi Kulle tm May 30, 1622. Oidy two years later the 
more'scAer ete m ems in Istaidnil won die npper lu^ again. On 
Sqpwsnbo^ it, 1623, Muttafa wis forced to renoimoe the throne in 
iB^of Mtnad lV|jdie .^ldi am of Ahmed, a 1 ^ dieven years <dd. 
It^Soicft 1^ umfl 1^32 Xo socxeed an teaimg Ioom froan the ftoers 
of JfuAuaty nde and getch^ rid d dsrir leaders yddi the he^ of 
rider iMcennen. He' resoicted the. nuinber of Jahizdries by an- 
lasni^g the diaft of . boys lari oiganiEed fox himsdtf nriv and 

iPinhgf .tIns tniiMih In dhe cs^ 
a..iieaiy faiolfr. As «afi^ aa"ite3..riie. 

dhe Iriianoo, in affia^ whh the Knid Jaabriad, ha^ itsrited 
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sg^ffiist; tiie Ports, aiid evtti after die latter’s defeat was left in 
posseaioit of hk terdtoxy m retunf for an annual tribute. The enter* 
prising l>iike Ferdmand 1 of Tuscany entered into reladons with 
him in order to open up new channels for Florentine trade, while 
Fdkhr-ad>Din, widi his help as well as diat of die Pope and of 
Spain, hoped to conquer Palestine. In idio he occupied Baalbek uid 
even direatened to seize Damascus. When a Turkish fleet appeared 
along the coast in 1613, he fled to Leghorn. In Tuscany, Ferdinand’s 
s<Hi Cosmas I had be^n his reign; he was too cautious to consider 
a plan for a new crusade. During Fakhrad-Din’s five-year sojourn 
in Florence, his astute mother held his domain on behalf of his 
grandson Ahmad *Ali against the pasha of Damascus. After his re- 
turn he had to continue recognition of his son as emir, but on his 
behalf conducted the war against the Osmanlis. During the Persian 
war he was then able to extend his rule along the Syrian coast as 
far as Antioch. In 1631 he came into open conflict with the Porte 
by refusing winter quarters in his territory to an army intended 
against Persia and expelling it by force of arms. Two years later 
anodier Ottoman fleet appeared along the Syrian coast in revenge 
for this breach of the peace and occupied all the harbors. SimuJ- 
taneously the Ottoman governors attacked the Druzes by land. 
Fakhr-<id-Din’s son ’All let himself be lured into a decisive battle on 
the plains on October 15, was miserably defeated, and both he 
and his uncle lost their lives. On November 12 Fakhr-ad-Din 
had to capitulate in his last refuge and was taken to Istanbul. There 
he was beheaded on April 13, 1635, ^ter his nephew Melhem had 
made a vain attempt to restore the honor of his house by an armed 
uprising. 

In 1623 tile war with Persia had broken out again, since the Otto- 
man governor had surrendered Baghdad to the shah. For fifteen 
years guerrilla warfare for this city dragged on simultaneous^ in 
tile Caucasus mid Adharbayjan. In t 6 $s Murad IV to<^ the field 
against Armenia with his twwly formed anay. In 1638 he succeeded 
in tecxmquering Baghdad, and the year afw he concluded peace 
wkhPask. 

Murad IV did not long survive thk hajqiy ending of the Persian 
canqpaign. On Ft^ruaiy q; idqo, he d^ of drink. After his 
brother Ibtahhn came to ^ throne, the evils of indiscipline and 
women’s rote, which Murad had held in chedc toward the end of 
Ids xei^ midb their entry again hno IstaidmL Durii^ his first two 
yeecB tile gcnid wazk iCara Mustafa had been ti>le to restrain these 
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ififlocroes ivitii some success, but m doii^ so had made numoous 
enenttes by injuxti^ many {uivate intetests duougfa econonm in 
tbe vemy and navy, a reform of die coinage, and a reorganizadon 
of dw !^|rstem of taxadcm. Consequendy it was ea^ for die dowager 
adtaness and diree favorites of Ibrahim’s to sdr up die Janizaries 
i^iaanst him, uid when die latter demanded his head on January 31, 
i&i4, die ^tan dared not oppose diem. 

in ^ite of Ibrahim’s insignificance the Osmanlis during his reign 
succeeded in gathering their forces for iidodier great military under- 
taking in Europe. The Venetians were still in control of die entry 
to the Aegean Sea from Crete, but Istanbul had Itmg since learned 
to despise than, since at every conflict on the Dalmatian frontier \or 
with the Barbary states they retreated and tried to buy peace fbr 
money. A plan grew ripe to rob them of their last possession in die 
Levant, and by 1644 arsenals were diligently rearming. On 
June 1 of the following year the Porte opened hostilities by the 
order to have all Venetians throughout the empire arrested and their 
property confiscated. The Ottoman fleet, without encountering any 
serious resistance, landed on Crete and conquered Canea by autumn, 
though afterward the Osmanlis advanced ody slowly. A conspiracy 
was consequently formed in Istanbul to ascribe the blame for the 
sluggish conduct of the war to the Sultan, who was squandering 
the resources of the state in insane luxury. On August 8, 1648. he was 
deposed, and was strangled to death ten days later. The conspirators 
rabed to the throne his minor son Muhammad IV. 

, Three years later the noxious influence of die grandmodier on 
the young Sultan was also broken by a palace revolution, and die 
i}ueen mother was already directing her gaze to the man who was 
destined to reorganize the state. This was Mu hammad Kdpriilii, 
from Krqini on ^ Halys near Amasia, whither his gtandfadier had 
mutated from A&ania. He iqqiears to have come mto the Serai as 
' a ilbvy 4 M^, but sotm rose from stbordinate court service to ttate 
sqrvke, was p^master of die grand waair, ^en became pasha in 
Dnmscus, Trqiolis, and Jemsalem, and was back in die capital as 
an iaiporcaiR mmister, die wazir of die dome. At dus point his ene- 
juties sppceeded m an inti%ae against him, and he widUrew to hb 
wuhiocoonay. From daere the wazir Mt^Ek^nm (Xcooked 
f^ieck”) recced hha to the ciq:^nL 

Mbanaddle the Venouas ht thdr war of desperatitm for thdr 
poddon ha die Levutt had bera vainly endeavoahi^ to gain the dd 
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of the odier powers. Ttuy were uiiebk to relieve Can^ but made 
some pn^ress in Dalmatia, and in iid5i succeeded in defeats^ tire 
Cktoman fleet at Paros. 

Now that tiiis defeat had he^tened the mkery of the Ottoman 
Enq;ure to a maximum, Kdpriil&'s hour had come. On September 22, 
1656, he, by this time an octc^^enarian, took over the office of 
waldr only on condition that ^e Sultan allow him unr e stricted 
power and free control of all offices. With ruthless severi^ he 
exdrjMted the i^urit of rebdlion by means of mass executions, with- 
out spaing even the hivorites of the SeraL He restored financial 
order by openhanded borrowing from the Sultan’s private excheq- 
uer as well as by secularization of the pious foundations and curtail- 
ment of the incomes of the clergy. Before his death in 1661 he 
secured his succession by his son Ahmed, who successfully elab- 
orated his father’s reforms without recourse to his savage means. 

The internal renaissance of the Ottoman state was also soon given 
expression in energetic measures against its neighbors in the north. 
In Transylvania, Prince George Rakoczy, who had made an attempt 
to evade his feudal obligations toward the Sultan, was replaced by 
the compliant Apaffy. 'N^en the emperor, pressed by the Magyars, 
refused to recognize Apafy, the Porte threatened war. In Europe 
diere came to life the idea of the common obligations of Christen- 
dom in defense against the Turkish peril, for which the Venetians 
had so long been hoping in vain. Even Louis XIV of France an- 
swered the papal summons for aid against the Turks, despite his 
good relations with the Porte, by ordering the German princes 
associated with him in the Augd)urg League to place twenty thou- 
sand men at the disposal of ^e German emperor. This offer em- 
barrassed the Vioinese court, which was still attempting to avoid 
war and negotiate. But in April 1663 the Sultan lost patience and 
his army launched an attack in Austrian Hungary. V^en the Os- 
manlis dueatened Viaina itself, the emperor called for the help of 
die Augdiutg League and even of Sweden. But even after two 
victorious batiks, of which the one of Sc. Gotthard on the Raab, 
under the command the count of Montecuculi, became e^iecially 
famtnis, he concluded a peace treaty in 166$ in order to r^atn a 
free hand against die French policy. 

Now the Oaraanlis could devote dieir entire stra^^th anew to the 
war on Crete, where the siege of Candia had not yet made any 
progress. The Venoaans were ttill hcqui^ for the help of at leate 
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Ffttoce, but Louis h«d no desire for an open brnk uddi die Porte. 
He bad formUiy (^b^^aeed in Istanbul for die hdp he had afforded 
die emperor, lliere was still greater itiitadtm against him diete 
fmr his omi^u^ve measures i^ainst die BarlMty states; on July 23, 
1664, for defense i^;ainsc pinuy at se^ he had taken JijeOi, 
however, die Frendi cotdd not hold after October 31, and bom- 
barded Algiers and Tunis in 1665. Ginsequendy after die peace 
treaty of Aiz-la-Chapeile he only permuted individual officers to 
enter die seirvice of Venice. It was ndt^imdl the summer of i|^ 
that a French fleet with seven thousand men sailed for Crete. Bm 
neither this assistance nor diat of the emperor and of die dukeW 
Brunswick could save the hard-pressed fortress any longer. ^ 
September 6 it had to capitulate, and in the subsequoit peace treaty 
the Venedans surrmdered Crete. 

After the Osmanlis had restored their dominion over the eastern 
Mediterranean, they sought an expansion of their power in the 
northeast as well In 1668 the Cossack hetman Doroshenko, hitherto 
a subject of the Polish crowi^ passed over to die protection of the 
Porte. But not until 1672 did die Porte demand from Poland the 
cesion of the Ukraine, after assuring itself that Louis XIV would 
not interfere. King Michael of Poland, after losuig the border 
fortress of Kameniecz following a short si^e, had almdy waived 
claim to Podolia and the Ukraine in a humiliating peace treaty. But 
only the following year this treaty was broken by Marshal Sobieski. 
On November 1 1 he was victorkius at Choctim, and won the crown 


(as Jcdm IIL 1674-96), since King Michael died soon after. But he 
also was unable to win any lasting success in the subs^uent cam- 
paqins; and when, endsoldened by a victory at Lw6w, he voi- 
tui^ across die Dniester in 1676, he- was endrded at Zuravna and 
m October had to accept a peace treaty in which he again ceded the 
gretter part of Podolia and the Ukraine. The same year Ahmed 
jiKt past his fortieth year, died on a voyage to the snhan’s 
near Adrianople. „ 

Pcdand owed these indulgent peace terms only to a conffict witii 
Rnsna udiich was memdi^ the Porte. Ihe Oananlis t^d interfered 
in (he Ukrakw in the wars of the Cossacks i^aijost the Rustians; 
after heavy losses on bodi tides a peace was condudod m 1681, in 
whidi Kiev atti its sunoot^ng tmitpry ftil to Russia. 

As soon as die Osmanlis had a free faimd in the east, ih^ tunusd 
thtir et^re attengdt against Hm^[8ty igain. Hie Magyar grandees, 
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fed by Gcnint T<da>ly, had suggested to the Sultan the tubjugaticni 
of die ranamiii|r Hun^farian territ&ty under Austrian role in return 
for an annual ti&ute, and in May 1683 die Turkish vrmy initiated 
a can^»^ against the emperor hrom Belgrade. In expectadon of 
further help the latter’s troops slowly withdrew to Vimna. On 
July 17 the capital was encircled by the Osmanlis under the grand 
watur 'Umar Mustafa. But now, in spite of Louis’s direatening atti- 
tude, a great army appeared from Germany and in concert widi a 
Polidi corps defeated the Osmanlis at Kahlenberg on September 12 
and forced them to give up the si^e. Althoi^h dissension broke 
out between the Germans and King Sobieski of Poland as a result 
of the latter’s claims, the plan was now energetically conceived of 
rewinning the whole of Hungary, and through the mediation of 
the pope an alliance was formed on March 5, 1684, between the 
emperor and Sobieski, which Venice also joined, for a war against 
the Turks. 

In Hun|^ary the Osmanlis now suffered one defeat after another. 
In 1686 ^e German imperial forces appeared before Buda, and 
after a siege lasting two months this city, w’hich for 145 years had 
been the bulwark of Osmanli rule in Hungary, fell into their hands. 

Of the other members of the alliance only the Venetians did their 
duty; but their successes also came to an end with the occupation 
of Atlwns in 1687, which only the following year they had to 
evacuate i^^ain. From 1684 to 1687 the Poles endeavored in vain to 
reconquer Kameniecz. In 1687 Russia joined the alliance, but her 
attempt to seize the Crimea aim ended in defeat. 

But after the Ottoman army suffered another heavy defeat at 
Mohacs in Hungary in 1687, an insurrection broke out against the 
grand watir Suleyman, which at once spread to Istanbul. Altfaot^h 
the Sultan sacrificed tiie Grand Waahr, he was reproached for having 
neglected the welfare of the state in the pleasures of the hutt. A 
convocStuxn of die *u]ama in the Aya Sophia on Novendier 8 do-, 
dared turn deposed and on the advice of the Qa’immaqam, the 
dqmty grand wazir Mustafa Kdpriilu, Ahmed’s son, devated to 
the thrme Sdeyman IL a brother of the deposed Muhammad IV. 

The foBoiiraag summer the imperials advanced before Bdgrade, 
idiidi was taken by storm on Septendier 6, 1688. The Viennese 
court was already ctnitidermg the aqralaon of the Osmuilk from 
Europe. But the latter gathered their toxdes mice agaki vidien a new 
grand waaar, the dxive-mjaitioiied Mtmafa Kdpafilil, striped to die 
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head of the state after a severe defeat at Nish. He was an able states- 
man, and his efforts to restore financial order were soccessfol; but 
he ladced any militaty experience, although he did reconquer Bel- 
grade on October 8, 1690. When he attack^ Hungary in the follow- 
ii^ year, he was killed on August 19 in the unfortunate Battle of 
Sadankemen. 

In 1695 ^ enogedc sultan, Mustafa 11 , finally ascended the throne 
again as successor of his uncle Ahmed II. He personally assumed, die 
supreme command in Hungary and wa§ able to relieve Temesfvar. 
But he found an opponent worthy of him in Prince Eugeno of 
Savoy, who annihilated the Sultan’s army at Zenta on the Theisslon 
September ii, 1697. Now another Koprulii, Amujazade HusaW 
assumed control of the administration. Since in 1695 Peter had 
also resumed the war against the Osmanlis and in 1696 had coi^ 
quered Azov, the Sultan accepted the mediation offered him by 
Britain and the Netherlands. At Karlowitz, on January 26, 1699, the 
peace treaty was signed in which the Porte was compelled to re- 
linquish to the Habsburgs Transylvania as far as Temesvar, almost 
all of Hux^ary, and the greater portion of Slovenia and Croatia; to 
the Poles, Kameniecz, all their conquests in Podolia, and the Ukrainci; 
and to the Venetians, Morea and a few places in Dalmatia. 

After this inglorious peace treaty the Sultan withdrew to Adriano- 
ple and left the government almost entirely to the mufd Faizallah, 
who had ejected Kdpriilu and made himself profoundly detested 
throu^ avarice and nepotism. Consequently an insurrection broke 
out in July 1703. The Sultan was invited to Istanbul, to answer be- 
fore his Diwan; when jie failed to appear, he was deposed and his 
brother Ahmed was elected padisha^ 

With the cession of Azov, which was effected soon after the 
Treaty of Karlowitz, die Black Sea, hidierto an Ottoman lake, be- 
cune access 3 >le to the Tsar. At this point, after he encountered a 
formidable adversary in the Swedish king Qiarles XII, the Porte 
willu^ly Ottered iitto reladois with Charles and after defeat at 
Pd^tava accorded him a^lum in its fortress at Bolder. But it was 
not umii the oid of 1710 that it began amung t^aii^ the Tsar, 
sinee it couhfnot conw to any agreement with him concemti^ die 
exoadhhm to his terrte>ries of its poti%6. Ccms^uendy Peter was 
fittced to abandon his t^ietadons in die ^tic province and tom 
sondiwardL He was afanost captured by die Osmardts together widi 
Ins je^re amy on the Pnith, and had onl^ dtt venali^ of the grand 
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wizir to titanic lot being able to withdcaw again in July 1711 on 
indulgent terms; he had to evacuatff Azov and levd the fordficttioos 
of Taganrog. 

If ^e Porte approved this apparently unfavorable treaty, it did 
so because it was more anxious to r^ain the territories lost by dte 
Treaty of Katlowitz dian to expand its power in the nordieast. In 
1714 a conflict in Montenegro provided pretext for war t^^ainst 
Venice, and in a short time the republic lost its last possessions in 
Morea and in the archipelago. But now the Habsburg intervened in 
the war. On August 5, 1716, Prince Eugene won a victory at Peter* 
wardein, in October conquered Temesvar, the last Ottoman fortress 
on Hungarian soil, and the following year Bdgrade itself. But his 
victorious course was soon hindered by Spanish policy in Italy, 
which compelled the emperor to acquiesce in the peace proposals 
of flte Osmanlis. In the treaty concluded at Passarowitz on July 21, 
1718, the latter ceded to the emjpcror Belgrade and the entire area 
op to the point where the Aluta discharges into the Danube, while 
the Venetians had to give up Morea. 

But the Porte saw itself compelled once again to turn its attention 
to conditions in Asia, since disturbances had broken out among its 
old opponents in Persia. The last descendant of Shah ‘Abbas, 
Hosayn, who had been ruling since 1694, come into conflict 
with the Afghans, who had placed themselves under Persian pro> 
tecdon in order to escape conquest by the Mongols of India, but 
had hitherto been able to preserve their independence. When the 
Siah attempted to poll the reins in t^hter, their leader, Mir Ways, 
revolted and maintained his independence as prince until his death 
in 1715. His second successor, Mir Mahmud, then passed over to 
an attack on Persia and in October 1722 detiuroned die last of the 
Safavids in Isfahan. These disturbances were exploited by Tsar 
Peter to secure possession of die Caucasian province of Daj^estan. 
The chieftain of the Lezghians, who had otablished themselves In 
Shamaldii, the capital of Shirwan, sought the protection of die 
Porte against him, became a vassal of Turk^, and was enfeoffed 
widi Dohend. But since Peter had already pressed fortmd as far as 
Baku, the Porte had to agree to his annexadon tff the country as Hr 
as die pohit vdiere die Kura discharges into the Araxes. 

The Persians were inno position to resto hiin. Itie Afghan Mdn 
mud was stKcemfi^y r^po^ by Husayn’s son Tahnaup, but die 
latter was forced bacdc to Mazandcran by Mahmud’s s u cceaser 
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AdnaS. At tiiis pomt, however, after Adiraf bnmg^ forward his 
dauit for recwgiiithm as seoood imam, an equal of ^e sultan, a war 
broke out wfakdi in ^ite of a victory of die Afglms in 1726 ended 
widi the tairrender of their claims. But their rule in Persia did not 
endure. They were opposed in Khora^ by the leader of the Tur- 
koman trd}e of Afshar, Nadir Kuli, and togedier with Tahmasp 
were defeated by him at Dangun in October 1729 and at Shiraz in 
Janu^ 1730. Ashraf was slain in Baluchistan while in flight. 

Tahmasp at once attacked the Ottonhh* possessions on Petsianjsoil 
also, in ortkr to r^ain the empire of his forebears in its former 
dinumsioais. When the Sultan appeared to heatate in inidadng a 
cam[»ign against him, a Janizary uprisix^ broke out in IstanbuC\as 
a result of which Ahmed III was dethroned on October 1, 17^, 
and his nephew Mahmud 1 made sultan. But it was not until t^ 
years later that order was restored in the capital by a bloody hunt- 
ing-down of the rebels, to which fifty thousand men fell victim. 

The Shah’s vassal Nadir, however, who in his honor had assumed 
die name of Nadir Tahmasp KuU Khan, revolted against him and had 
die Shah’s spn *Abbas, sdll in the cradle, crowned. Then he con- 
cluded a treaty with Russia and energetically opened hosdlities 
against the Osmanlis. After diree fortunate campaigns he himself 
took over the regime on March 10, 1736, since die infant ‘Abbas 
had died, and concluded a peace treaty with the Porte in which 
the latter gave up all its previous acquisitions as far as Baghdad. 
Before his accesatm to die throne the Turkomw Nadir had forced 
the Petshm grandees who hailed him as their savior to renounce the 
Sii’ite tenets introduced by Isna'il I, as contrary to the faith of his 
forebears. He did not; honker, demand a reversion to the Sunnah, 
but granted them the status of a new (fifth) orthodox school named 
after the imam Ja'far Sadiq. Although, in the peace treaty widT 
Tttihiy, Nulir wanted to secure a special pnyer area in Mecca for 
die new schotfl, nevertheless dift remarkable r^ormadmi did not 
eiulnre b^Qod his-own r^;n. _ 

Duiii^ this war the Porte had already had numerous fallii^ls-oiK 
with Rinm because of the Crimean Tatars. But circumstances hi 
Pnhuid bmmd the hands of the empress Anna, alduwgh' she had de- 
termhied to cmithine the adinuice to die Black uid die Cnpian seas 
bi^^ hfy Peter. An attadc <mi die Porte was prevented by ^ rhad- 
CtflW powers, which in the hitarest td didr ccnmnerce (oodeavored to 
put n to ftndiffir Rusaan expanacm* Aftar he termination of 
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clw Polxdi distuibances in the autumn of 1735 Russia attadoed tlw 
OsmanUs, but at first got- no fafther fiian Azov. The Habsbuzg 
nn^peror, who was bound by tremy to the siq^rt of Russia, at 
first attempted mediation, and only intervened in die war in 1737. 
But his troops suffered one defeat after another, and in 1739 he 
cwled to the Osmanlis Belgrade, which had only just been encircled. 
In the treaty, which was s^ed at once, the emperor waived claim 
to all the ac^uiadons of Passarowitz, and now Russia also was forced 
to sign a peace treaty in which she gained merely Azov, m a com> 
plecely leveled condidcm. The thanks due France for her diplomadc 
support during this war were accorded her by the Porte in 1740 in 
a renewed recognition of the French protectorate over the Ghris- 
dans in the Orient. 

After Nadir Shah had restored the boundaries of the Safavid 
empire, he was lured into a campaign southward by the riches of 
the Mongol state in India, whose nulitary weakness was quite evi- 
dent. After overrunning Ghazni and Kabul without much difficulty 
in June 1738, he sent his son Riza Kuli to Persia as r^nt. He turned 
first on Lahore, which fell to him in February 1739. The Moghul 
Muhammad Sludt advanced against him from Delhi and was cap- 
tured after his army was crus^gly defeated on Friiruary 24, 1739. 
Nadir marched into Delhi, but in May he reinstated the Moghul as 
ruler, after he had ceded all provinces north of die Indus. The incal- 
culable tribute Nadir imposed on the Moghul, which also included 
the famous diamond Kohinoor and the Peacock Throne, enabled 
him to relieve all Persia for three years from any tax obl^ations. 
After th^Indian campaign Nadir tiumed toward the eastern border 
of his empire to pacify the Uzbegs in Bukhara and Khiva, who kept 
attacking Khorasan repeatedly, and as a matter of fact he succeeded 
in doit^ so without shedding any l^ood; he mstalled dieir khan as 
feudal vassal and obl^ted h^ to reco|puze the Oxus as boundary. 
On a canq»ign t^ainst the Lezghians in die Caucasus an aiMiqit 
was made on Nadir’s life in Mazmderan on May 15, 1741, die m- 
st^ator of which was declared to be the heir to the throne, Riza Kuli. 
In putffibment die Shah had hb son blinded, and frmn then on 
devdh^ied increashigty into a blooddursq^ ^nant. Smee the Otto- 
man govenunent reused to cmiqily wi^ the demand for recogni- 
don ^ the fifdi ordMidox school introduced by Nadir in Perda, he 
nndntQbk a canqpa^n igakisc its Mmopocamian possesmns; the 
pmfaa cd Bighhid, however, was dile to divert Nadir by adtoit 
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negodttions; tlie Sltah was concent whli a pj^prunage to ilie holy 
cities of *Irag and had the legality of his ze^ious refonn audienti- 
cated once again by a conclave of die ‘ulama in Na)af. Uprisings in 
die interior of his empire had prevented him from proceeding with 
greater eneigy against die Tur^ in Mesopotamia, and in 1746, when 
the Porte d^»mhed a new army against him, he contented himself, 
although he had won a brilliant victory at Erivan, with a restora- 
tion of the boundaries of the time of Mutad I and waived recomi- 
tion of his religious reform by acknowledging the sultan as calmh. 
The incessant uprisings in his empire were rqiressed by Nadir with 
ccmtinually increasing cruelty, attested to by the pyramids of skt^ 
alm^ his marching routes. In 1747, on one of these campaig^ 
Nadir was assassinated at Fathabad in the territory of the Kurds 6f 
Kuchan by the chieib of his own tribe, the Afshars, in alliance witn 
the Kajars.* His nephew *Ali Kuli, who succeeded him as ‘Adil Shah, 
lost his empire only one year later in wars with the ubiquitously 
arising pretenders. Among the latter a South Persian, Karim Khan 
of the Zend tribe, eventually emerged victorious. From 1750 to 
1779 he ruled the entire empire from Shiraz but wished to be ra- 
gged only as die agent for die last scion of the Safavids, Isma'il III^ 
whom he held in confinement at Abada. Under him die rose city 
once agam experioiced a period of prosperity still attested to today 
by a number of its most beautiful buildings. After his death, how- 
ever, bloody feuds broke out in his tribe which cleared the way to 
die throne for die Kajars, as will yet be related. 

As a result of the decline of its Persian adversary’s power the 
Ottoman Empire was granted a protracted period of peace, which 
was not distuihed by its neighbors in Europe either. In 1757 an able 
sultan had come to the throne again in Mustafa III. During the first 
years of his reign he left the rule to his grand wazir, Raghib Pasha, 
who until his deadi in 1763 succeeded in maintaining order in the 
State finances and in preserving the oiganization of ^ army irom 
decay, Frederick the Great hoped to use his "help in inducing the 
Porte to Inmch an Mtack on Austria durii^ die Seven Years’ War, 
and in hct a treiRy of friondship was ccmduded wid^ Prmsia <m 
Maidi ap, t.761; the Sultan, however, fortified in his love of peace 
by the *iilaimi, coidd nm: be induced to interveiM in the war. 

*See L. Loddnit, N«iKr a erUcd siuiy Imed waMy vpem cm- 
toimtf, lumdoa, 193S. 
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It was tike <kvd(^|mient of die Polidi questkm sdiich brot^t tiie 
Porte bade into active partkipatioti in Eurc^kcan politics, like en- 
feebling of Poland by Cathoine had at first been tranquilly r^arded 
in Istanbul, aldkough Russia was also supporting die Geor^ns 
against dke Osmanlis and creating endkarrassments for the Crimean 
khan. But finally the Confederation party in Poland succeeded in 
inducing the Sultan into a defense of his influence in the northeast. 
The destruction of dke city of Balta on the Bessarabian border gave 
the mufti, de^ite his colleagues* love of peace, dke impetus to issue 
a fatwa approving the war against Russia. 

Now the lengthy neglect of the Ottoman army was atoned for. 
The Russians defeated the Crimean Tatars, who had opened the 
campaign under Khan Kirim Ghiray, and took Ohoezim, while dke 
Ottoman army was stationed in the Dobruja. In 1770 dke Russians 
advanced through Moldavia and Wallachia as far as dke Danube 
and took Kilia, Bender, and Braila, after making the Rumanian 
grandees swear allegiance to Catherine. At this time a Russian fleet 
first appeared in the Aegean Sea with the venturesome assignment 
of conjuring up and supporting a Greek uprising. A number of 
fortified places in the Morea were taken, but could not be held, by 
the Mainote pirates. In July 1770 the Russians managed to annihilate 
by fire the Ottoman fleet in the Bay of Cheshme along the coast of 
Asia Minor. Istanbul itself had already begun to fear an attack; but 
the Russians did not take advantage of their victory. 

The next year brought the Rustians another victory; th^ were 
able to subdue the Crimea after stormii^ the isthmus of Perekop. 
The mediation of Prussia and Austria, in return for which the Porte 
waived all claim on Poland, brought td>out a truce in June 1772, but 
no agreement could be reached concerning dke fortifications in the 
Black Sea, aldkoug^ dke Porte was ready to surrender the Crimea 
itself. Meanwhile the Osmanlis had reorganized their army to such 
an extent that they were able to block the forward advance of die 
Russians in the Balkans; the latter had to give up dke siege of Silistria 
and Varna and rmeat across the Danutw toward the end of 1773. 
By this time the Sultan himself had detmnined to assume the ctmir 
mand of his amw; but on December 24, 1773, he succundied to an 
illness. 

He was succeeded by his insignificant brother 'Abd-al-Hamid. In 
July 1774 ^ grand wazir Muhtinzade fell ii^ a tnqk tn Stumla 
and lott a large part of his troops through desertion. Accordingly 
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lie dedded to sue ^ field marshal Rumyantsev for peace. In Kuchuk 
Kainaqi, southward of Slkok, the treaty was signed cm July iz, 
1774. The Form surrendered die most important fortresses on dw 
Black Sea (Kerch, Yenikala, and Kinbum), ceded greater and 
lesser Kdiaida in die Caucasus to Rusaa, and allowed her fleet 
passage through the Dardanelles; it had to recognize die independ- 
ence of die Tatars in die Crimea and grant an anmesty and freedom 
of wordiip to the inhabitants of Moldavia md Wallachia. Its presdge 
in Eurc^ had now sunk so low that ah^expulsion of the Osmuilis 
appeared to be only a question of time. Austria took advantage! of 
this plight by annexing Bukovina on some flinsy pretext direcny 
after die peace treaty, without the Force’s being able to prevent |t. 
In 1783 Catherine put an end to die independence of die Crimea b)y 
subjugating the Tatars. This also had to be assented to by the Sultan 
in 1784 in the Convention of Ainali Kavak. 

The pro^ct of compensating for its losses to Russia appeared to 
open up for die Forte once again in 1784 when the peoples of die 
Giucasus, Muslims as weU as Christians, revolted against Catherine’s 
prot^g6, Frmce Heraclius of Georgia. But the Forte’s attempt to 
reconquer the Crimea was shattered by the superior generalship of 
Suvorov, who successfully defended Kinbum and in December 1788 
stormed Ochakov, after the Ottoman fleet had already been annihi- 
lated that summer along the coasts of die Crimea. Id February of 
the same year Josef II of Austria also declared war on the Forte, but 
his armies made only slight advances in Serbia and Transylvania. In 
the middle of this war Selim III had to ascend the throne, on April 7, 
after the death of *Abd-al-Hamid. He was also to carry on die war 
only with great losses, and it was not until the death of Josef 11 that 
die Austrian peril at any rate was first checked, ’l^th the mediation 
of Prussia and the sea powers die peace treaty of Zistova was con- 
cluded on Avgost 4, 1791, in which the Forte retained the Danube 
pridcqialities as far as Orsova. After violent warfare in Bessarabia 
ami the Crimea as weU as on die Danube, it was followed on Janu- 
ary 9, 1792 by die peace trmty widi Russia at Jassy, which estab- 
lidied die Dniester as boundary and defioitivety granted^dui Crimea 
to Busina. 

The of die eighteenth cottuiy saw die Ottoman Emf^ke 
dihnai tahiidy from its poddim of att«dc into one oi drfense, and 
(di|y the rivahy of the European jwwers siqieated to itmxre its coop' 
riitoaii^j^dstno^ The decay of its power paralk^ 
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by a decline in its intellectual life. None of the sultans and wazirs of 
the period had the slightest interest in literature. Poetry, despite the 
political antagonism to Persia, was still dominated by the Persian 
classics, tbough a few attempts were made to introduce popular 
styles into literature; but the misery of the times found some expres- 
sion even among the poets in bitter lamentations and biting criticism 
of social abuses. In prose, artificiality of language increased more 
and more. A sole brilliant exception was the travel account of 
Evliya Chelebi,* ’w^o died shortly after 1679, and whose Traveler’s 
Chrordcley for precisely this reason, was not fully appreciated by 
his contemporaries. Evliya was descended from an old family of 
soldiers and had personally participated in the campaigns in Russia, 
Transylvania, and Hungary. In times of peace he roved through 
die entire empire as far southward as Syria and Egypt If one ignores 
his predilection for fables and miracles, a reflection of the age, his 
work must be considered unique in the fullness of its information 
concerning conditions in the Ottoman Empire, not only in all of 
Osmanli literature but also in the culture of Islam as a whole. Al- 
though in the eighteenth century a number 'of travel works also 
arose, such as Resmi’s account of his embassy to the court of Fred- 
erick the Great, none of them could rival Evliya for vivacity of 
portrayal. 


* [Partial translation by J. von Hanuner-Porgstall, London, 1934, 1850.] 



4. Islam in the Nineteenth 
Century 


I. The Ottoman Empire and Egypt 

jkT THE turn of the eighteendi and nineteenth centuries die 
Ottoman Empire, which still laid claim to primacy in 

/ ^ Islam, had sunk very low. Its nordiem neighbors, Aus- 

JL JIl tria and Russia, had already wrested away many of its 
valuable possessions; in Asia die Tsarist empire had pushed forward 
direcdy on to its borders after the abdication of King Heraclius of 
Georgia in 1784. Syria and Egypt had become well-nigh independ- 
ent under Jazzar Pasha and the Mamluks. Among the raya peoples 
in Europe aspiradons to independence were coming to life every- 
vdiere. Hie army had entir^ decayed, for Insdtudons once die 
basis of its grandeur had loi^ since oudived themselves. 

Internal politics in the empire, aside from a number of recoils, 
was cmisequently entirely dominated by the quest for reforms 
(tanzimat). There was a desire to turn to the advantage of the 
enqure those institutions which were regarded as the foundations of 
die superiority of the European nations, without at die same time 
oicroaching <m its bade diaracter. It was in the army, which after 
all constituted die foundatkin of die entire state, diat die innova- 
tkms were b^fun. In diis way die predominance of die military, 
mdM was to prove fateful for all subsequem development; was 
cankd kito die ad^ptttion to European dvilaatum. It was primarily 
a questkm of creatit^ a new and really efficient corps of troops in 
die ^ace of die Jaidiaries, who had Im^ sinoe been transformed 
|pM& die diidd of die udo ks semuge. Sultui Selim III had 
dbaufy made mie menopt to fbimd a new nulitia. SSnee at that 
v^tne Frendi d^plotnaes, even af^ the revehition, were still very 
jlttAoehtial at fan court, he took Fimch in s t feario n s as a model, bet^ 

344 
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advised in this by Napoleon’s aini^issador, Genexal SdMstianl But 
even before tl» new corps was adeqoatdiy drilled, and before it 
could be used for die repression of an uprising wbidi had brtdcen 
out in the Balkans, the Janizaries formed a conspiracy widi die gar- 
risons of the Bo^rus fortresses and on May 29, 1807, forced die 
Sultan to abdicam, after driving all die advocates of reform together 
on the Atmeydan and slaughtering them. 

His cousin Mustafa IV, who had naturally drawn his support 
from the reactionary elements in die army, could only hold die 
throne for a year and was then overthrown by the governor of 
Silistria, Mustafa Bayraktar. Since Selim had already been executed, 
Selim’s brother, Mahmud II, succeeded to die throne. But the re> 
action was still so powerful that Bayraktar soon had to yield to it, 
and Mahmud was also compelled by his failures in foreign affairs to 
postpone the plans for reform which were to make him the founder 
of modem Turkey. In a war against Russia he lost Nicopolis, 
Silistria, and Ruschuk, and the tsar was induced only by the Napo- 
leonic peril into signing the peace treaty of Bucharest on May 28, 
1812, in which, renouncing any further conquests, he recognized 
the Pruth as boundary. StUl more dai^rous for the empire were 
the uprisings of the raya nations. As early as 1804 die &rbs had 
revolted under Karageoigios. In the final campaign they had lent 
the Russians energetic support; in thanks for this the Russians made 
semi-autonomy for them, widi their own courts, a condidon of the 
peace treaty. But since their principal grievance, die obligatory 
tribute, was not eliminated, they continued the struggle; after 
Karageoi'gios had fled to Au^ia, Milodi Obxenovich took his place. 
In 1820 die Greek revolt broke out, which, spurred on by the senti- 
mental Hdlenic enthusiasm in Europe, not only resulted in the 
loss for die Porte of a province which did not happen to be very 
valudile, but in pardcular also led to aidless diplomat^ compUca- 
tion& Nevertheless ;die Sultan succeeded in brealdng die independ- 
ence of die grandees— the aym in Rumelia and ^ derebeys in 
Anatolia— and in restorii^ die presd^ cff die central authority in 
die provinces. 

In all diese tntdes die Janizaries i^pun proved a complete fafluxe. 
Mdunud, howevor, had turned to go^ ad^ant^ die wakii^ period 
iirposed on him by die reactioR, aid gradi^y fiUed tbe most 
inqioitaat offices with men devoted to him poson^y. In die sptii^ 
1826 he was finally able to resume Sdlim’s plans. Under die pro- 
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tectum of AiucoUan milidamen, whom the governor of Be&os had 
aeseoibled on the eastern ^ore of die Boqmrus, he issued die order 
for the fotindadon of a new regular corps, whi^ received the name 
of mudlem esbkmji (drilled guard). The instructors necessary for 
diis were sent to him by the governor in Egypt, Muhammad *Aii. 
The Janizary officers had been won over to his plans, but the sub- 
ordinate officers agitated against the innovation all die more in- 
tensely. On June i8 a parade of the n^w corps was ordered |in 
Sweet Water Valley near Istanbul. To prevent diis the Janizaries 
revolted three days beforehand. They first demanded only tne 
abolition of the drill regulations introduced for the new corps. But 
die Sultan, with the approval of the ‘ulama, ordered the Prophet^ 
banner unfurled as thoi^h for a war against infidels and had th4 
Janizaries emrircled on the square before their barracks, die Atmey- 
dan, by the quickly mobil^d troops. The mufti solemnly pro- 
nounc^ the malediction against them, and then began a general 
blood bath which none escaped. About a thousand Janizaries were 
killed in the other sections of die city. Their banner and their badge, 
die Janizary cap, were draped through the mud, dieir mosques 
and habitually frequented caf6s destroyed. The related dervish order 
of Bektashi and the closely associated corporations of firemen and 
porters were dissolved; indeed, even among the cannoneers and the 
Bourns watchmen, who this time remained loyal though diey 
otherwise used to make common cause widi the Janizaries, all those 
suspected of reactionary inclinations were done away with. 

But the western powers did not allow the Sultan the time to pluck 
the fnuts of this bloody reform. On July 7, 1827, Francs, England, 
and RiKsia concluded ^ treaty of the Triple Alliance, which was 
then joined by Prus^ in order to force him to 13 >erate tiie Greek 
people, since meuiwhile Ibrdum, the son of Muhammad ‘Ali, witii 
his l^iyptian aUxiBaties, had borne hard on the rebds in Morea. 
Their last fortress, Missolunghi, had to capitulate on Ajuil 23, 1826, 
after a skge las^g six months. The in^ecial-fteet a|^>eared akn^ 
the coast of Morea to ddiark four thousand infantiymqn and five 
htmdnd cavalrymm m aid of fliraldm. But b^cm me harbor 
of Navarin, where the fleet lay at anchor, it was now coaftmited 
by the untt^ Mediterranean squadrons of the dlkd powtes, whkh 
dee^ Rmtiiim, odio ^d assfii^ its cmnmand, any ftinher c^peta- 
dnn dbe Gretik coast. Siwe Ibrahim refused to ctm^ in this 
• i iB te r | |i»e o ce with flic teqmnne authmhy of Ins ns^tasy oved(»d. 
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on Ocu^er 20 the disastrous sea^batde took place in which the 
entire imperial fleet of over one hundred vessels was annihilatH jn 
a six-hour engagement. 

The Form responded to this monstrous onslaught; which took 
place in the midst of peace, by the seizure of all foreign vessels ly- 
ing in the Golden Horn, and after futile negotiations the represent- 
atives of the Triple Alliance left Constantinople in mid-December. 
But it was not until May of the following year that Russia, after 
thoroughgoing preparations, opened the campaign. During the first 
year her armies failed to advance either on the Balkans or in the 
Caucasus. In the spring of 1829 Prince Diebitoh assumed the com- 
mand of the Russian armies in Europe. He had Shumla, which had 
previously held up their advance, encircled, and pressed forward as 
far as Adrianople. There he dictated a peace treaty to the Sultan on 
September 14. Russia was content with the cession of the Danube 
islwds and the Turkish territory lying in the Caucasus between the 
provinces of Imeretia and Georgia. But the Sultan had to become 
a party to the London Treaty; that is, recognize the independence 
of Greece. 

While Mahmud was still engaged in a vain endeavor to heighten 
the efficiency of the state by means of reforms, his Egyptian vassal, 
Muhammad *Ali, had already far outdistanced him on this path. 
This most important man in the history of modem Islam was bom 
in January 1769 at Kavala on the Macedonian coast, where his uncle 
occupied the office of a mutasallhn (vice-governor). In the latter’s 
Diwan he was given a practical introduction to affairs without 
having enjoyed any real schooling, and by the time he was twenty 
he was alr^y successfully speculating in tobacco, the principal 
article of commerce of his homeland. This remote province, how- 
ever, was too narrow for his ambition. 

la Egypt die Maiduks had maiutained their power even after 
their conquest by Selim in 1517- For the Ottoman Empire this coun- 
try, apart from its contributions in the way of trffiute, principally 
served as a base of operations for the maintenanro of its power over 
Syria and Arabia. It was only after Egypt came into Napoleon’s line 
of vision as a gateway of attack on British h^enumy in India that 
it was drawn into worid polkics. In 1778 Britain conduded a comi- 
mercial ixeaty with the Mamluk *Ali Bey^ who had maintaitMd ^ 
htdqiendeace of die Porte for a diort time, in order to secure hs 
ah^piui^ in the Red Sea. In July 1798 Niqxdeen umkrrook the 
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«3(|!«dita(m to Egypt on tiie pretext diet die maladministration of 
dte Mamhiks was endangeru^ die property of French citizens, and 
pot a temporary end to ^eir role by the victory near the Fyrunids, 
diou^ Nelson’s victory at Abuqir on August i vi^ already making 
die French position in the country untenable. The sultan Selim III, 
however litde he had concerned himself witii the country before- 
hand, could not regard this encroachment on his sovereign rights . 
with tranquillity. Consequently in the supimer of 1799 he sent out a 
few diips with troops to Egypt. Muhammiul ‘Ali’s uncle was also 
supposed to provide a contii^nt of three hundred men. He sent 
Muhammad ‘Ali along widi hk young son who was to command it, 
as a mentor; and soon after die landing in Eg3q)t, Muhammad *A4 
assumed the formal command as well. In the subsequent warfare^ 
which forced the French to evacuate the country in 1801, he distin- 
guidied himself to such an extent that he leaped upward to a gen- 
eralship. Afmr the withdrawal of die French, Khosrev, a former 
Abkha^n dave, had been appointed padia. Since he soon became 
entirely absorbed in the intrigues of the imperial palace, Egypt 
meant nothing mom to him than a lower rung on the ladder of his 
andbition, and all his efforts were devoted to his being able to leave 
the country very ^soon again with a substantial fortune. Since Mu- 
hammad ‘Ali maintamed a more rigid discipline among his Albanian 
troops than the governor, he gradually succeeded in subjecting all 
of lower Egypt to his rule by skillfully playing off the Mamluks 
i^gainst Khosrev. In 1803 the htter was recalled from his no longer 
lucrative poft; his first successor renuuned only a few months, then 
Muhammad *Ali had himself expreraly declared the bearer of au- 
tfa{»ity, on the basis of the religious law, by die clergy of the al- 
Azhar Mosque in Cairo, for coituries highly esteemed throughout 
die Muslim world as an institute of religious learning. In Novendier 
1^5 he was de facto master of die entire country, and in April 
itod the Porte had to acknowledge and confirm him as wali. He 
tenqiorarily allowed the Mamluks to rule in Upper Egypt in return 
for a hl^ trfinite. But ttdien they initiated negotiatums with EMtain, 
whose ddMurkation troo|» he had repulsed at Rosetta in April 1807, 
be invited their dbiefe to Cairo in March , 1811, ostensibly in order 
to talK counsel concerning a campaign agaitwt the Wahhabis in 
Artibib, md there, on die eleventh of the same immdi, had than, 
^bee him&wd in number, m^cred. 

'thus Midumunad *Ali becaime absolute ruler of Egypt, as no 
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odier pasha had ever been before dum. His Albanian tnx^ how- 
ever, still too deeply influenced by the Ottoman army, did not 
prove their mettle in die campaigns against die Wahhabis, which 
occupied him until 1815. Upon an attempt to accustom them to a 
severe discipline, a mutiny broke out in Cairo in 1816, which, how- 
ever, he easily subdued. Then he dissolved the corps entirely, and 
to make up for it, drafted the fellahs (peasants) into military serv- 
ice. With this new corps, armed with European weapons and drilled 
on the French model by Captain $^e, later pasha, he subjugated 
Nubia, Sennar, Dsuiqalah (Dongola), and Darfur in a series of cam- 
paigns which, to be sure, hardly consisted of anything more than 
great slave hunts. 

But Muhammad *Ali also paid heed to the economic development 
of the country. He not only embellished Cairo and Alexandria widi 
numerous buildings in the Ottoman style but also had the harbor 
of the latter city built up and united by a canal with the western 
arm of the Nile. But he regarded the land exclusively as a domain 
from which it was his sole endeavor to extract a maximum yield. 
In 1815 he laid his hand on the total produce of cotton, hemp, and 
flax; two years later also on indigo, sesame, and other oil plants. But 
these revenues still failed to satisfy his avarice. By 1812 he had ab- 
sorbed all the pious foundations and all the enfeoffed estates. At 
this point he set up a commission to test the tide deeds of all real 
property. Anyone lacking one, and this of course constituted the 
majority of the hereditarily established peasants, from then on could 
cultivate his land as a tenant of the pasha. According to ancient 
Oriental usage, he conscripted all wood and construction workers 
in order to build a fleet, and bought up all imported timber at fixed 
prices. His reckless customs policy, which was felt to be all the more 
oppressive since it weighed more heavily on goods originatii^ in 
other Mudim countries than on European goo^ brought about an 
intolerable rise in the cost of living. 

Muhammad *Aii showed great admiration for the blessings of 
European civilization, in so far as it gave promise of increasii^ the 
productivity of the country. The first institute of learning founded 
on the European model was a mathematics school with Englidi 
methods of insoruction. Otherwise, however, the Frendi had the 
preponderance at his court. In addition to a number of men hoaa^ 
ctHicemed with die improvement of the country, he had n> pay^,. 
a horde of swindlezs before finding a man conqwteiix eno^h tb 
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insM im lactories. In spite of all the blunders of his ^odsdc policies, 
to Muhanun^ *Ali belongs the merit of havii^ opened the counoy 
to the mflnences of European civilization. 

Muhammad 'All’s growing power aroused concern m Istanbul 
lest sooner or later he should outgrow his portion as provincial 
governor in relations with foreign countries as welL At first, to be 
sure, he carefoUy avoided anything that might appear offensive to 
the reverence due the Sultan. Thus he had'lent military aid whhbut 
protest against the rebellious Creeks, EUs son Ibrahim conduc^ 
the ruins of the imperial fleet that had been annihilated at Navam 
to Alexandria, together with the Egyptian ships, in order to haw 
them reconditioned. When the Porte ordered him to send his own 
fleet to Istanbul at the same time as the Turkish, he placated it with 4 
remittance, always welcome. In return for the assumption of a por- 
tion of the Russian war debt he was even aj^anaged with Crete. 

But every great power which ever arose in Egypt before had had 
to stretch out its hand toward Syria. The Porte had promised to 
grant Muhammad 'AJi that country also for his help in the Greek 
war, but did not keep its promise. However, he was of no mind to 
relinquitii it, and easily found a pretext to come to grips with the 
pasha of Acre. The fellahs who lud been groaning under his agrar- 
ian policies had migrated into Syria in droves, and he could not, of 
course, admit that the Sultan’s subjects had freedom of movement 
within the empire. 

In the autumn of 1831 Muhaimnad ‘AH sent his son witii an army 
into Syria, and the latter surrounded ‘Abdallah Pasha in Acre. But 
althongh the fleet supported the army, the siege of the fortress 
dragged on until May of the following year. Muhanunad ‘AH re- 
sponded to the moderate order of the Porm to withdraw his troops 
with a reque^ to be enfeoffed with the provitm^ of Acre and 
Damascus. Meanwiilte, with the help of the prince of the Lebanon, 
Badtir Siihab, who lud joined him after Imgthy procrastination, 
Bualilm sid>diied all cff Palestine. Ihen, on May 1831, after Acre 
had afto fiUen, he was able to advance as far as Ada^ tiie capital 
of GQacia, wjdhout encountering any opposition. Meailwhile the 
Sultm had been amufG^ against his mutinous wssal, mid an army 
thousand eciDi^ tmder Hnsa^ I^oha, a former JaobEaiy, was 
imw edyuachig.atmthwBid. Husiyn was at od^ whh the miaisoer 
war, Kiiomev Pteha, mid the htter wmt able ti> see to it thm his 
adapted son Mtdhammad Padia was made Husayn’s <hi^ of staff. 
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In order to forestall his mpcnot officer in the victories to be cx- 
pected, the affiordmate conunandtf advanced on Homs (Huns) 
by forced mardies, and whoi the Egyptians came out againa 
him, there joined battle at qnce, with his sddiers and 

hungry. In a few hours Ibrahim’s victory was decided. After Mu- 
hammad had united with the main body of the army again, a sec- 
ond battle took plan at Baylan, the pass over the Amanus, which, 
as a result of Ibrahim’s superior tactics, again ended in a victory for 
die Egyptians. Husayn returned to Karaman and there had to relin- 
quish his command to the Qrcassian Rashid Pasha. Ibrahim was not 
to be delayed in his pursuit by the severity of the winter, to 
which his troops were unaccustomed. On December 21 he defeated 
the Turks at Konya for the third time. The way to the Bosporus 
lay open to him. But the European powers could not allow that. 
Russia sent two divisions of the fleet to the aid of the Sultan, and 
with the mediation of Russian and French diplomats a peace treaty 
was concluded on April 8, 1833 at Kiitahya, in Ibrahim’s head- 
quarters, which insured Muhammad ‘Ali’s enfeoffment with Syria. 
When he demanded Adana-Cilicia in addition, the cession of the 
latter was also granted him. But before the Rusian fleet left the 
Bosporus the Tsarist diplomats succeeded in inducing the Porte to 
s%n the Treaty of Hunkyar Iskelesi in July 1833. Both powers 
obligated themselves to reciprocal aid in case of attack; but since a 
secret addendum relieved the Porte of any further obligations, in 
return for a promise to bar the Dardanelles in case of need, in reali^ 
Turkey thus fell into a kind of dependent relationship to Russia. 

In Syria, Ibrahim’s troops were greeted almost as emancipators 
by the populace groaning under Turkirii maladministration. But 
soon the Syrians were bitterly disappointed. It is true that under the 
orderly administration of ffie E^ptians the numerous subsidiary 
exactions with which the officials had been accustomed to filling 
titeu: pockets went by the board; but in return the Syrians lost the 
last renmant of tiieir personal liberty. The Eg3q>tian regime began 
widi a general disarmament, which was put into efiPect among tiie 
Druzes also as the result the trotdiery of their own prince. Widi 
ruthless hartimess getieial militaxy service vns mtroduced, and tiie 
exorbiomt Unties were felt to be all die more oppressive since th^ 
Bowed imo C^gypc Rodimmisted. hi onty a few montiis tl» mood of 
the cmuitty emat^ reversed itself in favor ci Ottoman rule, al- 
thot^ almost aootiier two years w«it by before the oiserfdd pt^** 
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hce daicd levdt against the closety knk nuUtaiy power of the new 
overiord. In May 1834 an.upxiang of the fellahs in the mountains 
of Nablus and Hebron broke out, which because of the rough ter> 
laki gave Ibtahim a great deal of trouble. It was only dirough 
treachery diat he iin^y subdued the dai^^erous movement, 
Muhammad- *Ali was not so fortunate in Arabia as in and 
Syria. There his power came up against the resistance of a great na> 
dmial revival. In Najd, the highUmd of (he Arabian interior, Mu> 
hanunad ibn-*Abd<al>Wahhab of the tnbe of Tamim was blom 
around the turn of the seventeoith and eighteenth centuries. Me 
devmed himself to the ttudy of theology and jurisprudence, and 
according to ancient custom attended the colleges in the capitals W 
the Islamic East. In Baghdad he became acquainted with the doctrine 
of Ahmad ibn-Hanbal, the founder of the last of the four orthodox 
sdiools, who with the most rigid consistency had advocated the prin- 
ciple of the exclusive validity of the tradition as against the inclina- 
tion among the older legal authorities to make concessions to reason. 
He further studied the writings of Ahmad ibn-Taymiyah, who in 
die fourteenth century had revived the teachings of ibn-Hanbal., 
These studies aroused in him the conviction thM ^e dominant form 
of contemporary Islam— that is, particularly among the Turks— wqi 
permeated with abuses. After return to his homeland he first 
sought to restore the original purity of doctrine and of life in its 
restricted milieux. But when he stormed against the veneration ac- 
corded Sa*d, the local saint of his native town of ‘Ayinah,* and en- 
forced among his followers the due punishment of an adulteress— 
stonmg— which, though canonical, luul Itmg since been outmoded, 
he was banished. In 1740 he turned to an opponent of the shaykh of 
*Aymah, Muhammad ibn-Sa'ud, who lived in the fortified settlement . 
of Darlyah only six hours away, as chief of a clan of the 'Anayzah. 
Here he met with a friendly reception and, shortly afterward, sym- 
pathy for his doctrines. He rejected any veneration of the Prophet 
or el other saints, which in imitation of Christianity and more primi- 
tive religkras us^es had been present in Islam for centuries, and 
^idared diose Muslims guilty of it to be pi^ans; who according to 
the Qttt’m woe to be fought against until conversion or; mir|»tion. 
Wkh rmhleas actktness he insured on his followers* attendance at 
Pnkiay services. Any onentation of dress, particularly die use of 
aUc, and also any adommntt of the hmises of wbrdiip and of mmbs 
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were proscribed by him. By a consistent extensiim of the inter d»>- 
don decreed by die Prophet on aU means of imxHdcadcm he forbade 
the enjoyment of tobacco, against which, to be sure, at its ini d*> 
introducdon into the Orient, nearly all jurists, including the non- 
Hanbalites, had declared diemselves. This reformer, accordit^ty, 
was no more distinguished by any abundance, or for diat matmr 
originality, of thought than the Prophet himself had been. But like 
the latter he was capable of inspiring his followers and making their 
sleepless passion for feud useful to his cause. In the course of ten 
years Muhammad ibn-Sa\id subjected an area of about thirty square 
miles to the new doctrine and to his role. It was not until 1757 that 
die successor of the prince of al-Hasa, who had once expelled the 
reformer from ‘Ayinah, gathered his forces for a struggle against 
him; but he was defeated and lost his domains to the Wahhabis, 
who now spread out westward also. When Muhammad ibn-Sa‘ud 
died in 1765, he was succeeded by his son ‘Abd-al-‘Aziz, who 
had already distinguished himself in warfare during the former’s 
lifetime. He continued his father’s policy of conquest and by 
1788 had advanced as far as Kuwayt, the sole harbor on the 
northeast coast of Arabia. He had secured the hereditary succession 
for his house the preceding year by having his son Sa‘ud confirmed 
as his successor by Muhammad ibn-‘Abd-al-Wahhab at a great peo- 
ple’s conclave. When the latter died in 1792, he was also followed 
in his religious office by his son as mufti. 

The successes of the Wahhabis gradually became burdensome to 
their neighbors. Ibe sharif Ghalib of Mecca, whose 'Alid forebears 
had ruled the Holy Oty since the tenth century, at first believed he 
could deal with them alone, but the army he sent to the Najd in 
1790 was of no avail and on the retreat was even sorely defeated by 
Sa'ud. During the following years the Wahhabis continued their 
northward advance, so that finally the pasha of Baghdad found turn- 
sdf compdled to take defensive measures t^ainst them. In 1797, 
with about seven thousand Turks and double the number of An^ 
he attacked al-Hasa, the richest and most fertOe province ttf the 
Walffiabis; but instead of moving on their captal, DarHyah, at once^ 
he held off for a month while laying siege to the citadel of al 4 iasi. 
Thai, after SaHid himself advanced agrinst him, he dared iroc attach 
him but omchided peace witit him for six years. But the WaMudns 
had learned disdahi for his power and in 1801 attacl^ his tsrritoiy. 
Their chjective was Keibek with the burial place Huaayn, tlw 
Prc^etfs grandson, deeply revered by all ^‘jtes. On Ajtffl 28, die 
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iief oi che Bi^xam festival^ die city fell into their hands. The mag- 
tuficmt domed building over die grave of Husayn was destroy^ 
aud tmormons booty dragged off. 

After nearly all the ^douin tribes of die Najd had joined the 
Wahhabis in the course of did followii^ years, they launched an 
attack on Mecca in 1803, at the time of the p^grimage in April 
AMiough die cky was foil of fore%n pilgrins, it surrendered after 
brief resistance. The diarif Ghalib fled to, the luucbor chy of Jidcbh; 
the leader of the Syrian pilgrim caravan, 'Abdallah, die pashal of 
Damascus, had to leave the city three days later. The same yw, 
however. Prince ‘Abd-al-*Aziz was overtaken by vengeance imr 
Kerbela; on November 4 he was murdered at the mosque of Dar'iy^ 
by a ^‘ite zealot. 

His son Sa'od, a grandson of the reformer through his modier, 
raised the siege of Jiddah and had the Sharif return to Mecca as his 
vassal; as such the latter had to waive his most lucrative source of 
inctmie, the customs revenue at Jiddah, since according to the strict 
theory of Islamic law this had always been regarded as an unlawful 
exaction. In the spring of 1804 Medina fell into the hands of the 
Wahhabis. The site of the idolatrous pilgrimages to the grave of die 
Prophet caxae to feel the martial virratii of the conquerors more 
han^y than Mecca. The Turks, settled there in great numbers, 
were expelled from the country. The magnificent domed structures 
over the holy burial place were destroy^ and all precious objects 
removed from it. Thus the whole of the Hijaz was now in the hands 
of the Wahhabis. 

In his capacity as caliph the Sultan was boimd to free from dom- 
ination by heretics the holy places subject to his protection, and he 
charged the governor of Egypt, Muhammad 'Ali, with this tadc. But 
it was not until 181 1, after ^e elimination of the Mamliflcs, that die 
latter’s hantb were free. Meanvdiile the Wahhabis had attacked 
Najaf and Damascus once again; although die latter dty was suc- 
cedfuli^ defimded, extended their s|diere~of authority in the 
north as far as Alqi^xi. After carefully arniu^ Muhanmiad 'Ali 
sene hit atm Tmnn at the head of the cavalry hno Aiabhi by kmd, 
whfle his flfe^ tian^rted the rnfamiy to d» harbor of Yanhn*. ha 
Oexober the waited Egyjtim tmyr moved da hfedmia but was at- 
<ac^ oe» the ba tde fi^ of Badr, laBigt»fiai^iho history of die 
and ha sfdee of fanraac fwifitiuKe was dmosc con^pleiid^ 
. -.duttijiaad* Tusiia owed has Iffe onfy to dho vador of a Scoetid^ cQnh> 
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vert, Thomas Keidi, whose Mosli^ name was Ibrahim Agha. But 
now, white Sa\id and die main force of his army pushed on farther 
northward plundering, Tusun had time to strengthen his army in 
Yanbu‘ wi^ reinforcements. In November 1812 he conquered 
Medina; die following Janua^ the sharif delivered Mecca into the 
hands of the Egyptians, and in the summer the latter were also able 
to occupy Taif. 

But since the power of the Wahhabis in dieir homeland was still 
unbroken, Mohammad ‘Ali decided to step to the head of the army 
himself. After arriving in Arabia he first seized die sharif Ghalib, 
who, now really discontent with die guardianship of the l^ypdans, 
secredy favored the Wahhabis; he was taken away to Salonica and 
three years later jdied there in an epidemic. In November, Tusun 
suffer^ another severe defeat at Tarabah, which cost him his entire 
artillery. Since warfare with the Wahhabis only held out the pros- 
pect of further losses, Muhammad ‘Ali turned his gaze from die 
Najd, which promised litde benefit, to the riches of South Ardiia 
instead. 

Sa'ud died on April 27, 1814. He is described as the paragon of 
an Arab ruler. He associated with the Bedouin shaykhs on a foot- 
ing of absolute equality, but could always impress them by his 
personal qualifies, above all by eloquence, still very highly regard«l 
in Arabia. He lived with his family in Dar'iyah in a house somewhat 
above the city. His sole luxury was his horses, of which he is sup- 
posed to have possessed about two thousand. His administration, 
though very simple, restored public security, unknown in Arabia 
for coituries. Juridical disputes were no longer settled by recourse 
to private means but were decided by magistrates who were paid 
by Dar'iyah and not allowed to collect any fees. Every violent theft 
was made the responsibility of the tribe in whose territory it had 
talten place. Instead of the blood vengeance the acceptance of dte 
blood prkte, which hifiierm had been accounted shameful, w» 
recommoided and often put into effect by force. The andoit tribal 
prerogative of whhdrawing a criminal fnmi pimifiimmt by placix^ 
him under trffiai protection was now no Imiger reo^nized. The 
penal code was aj^lted mfirely according to fiie regulations of the 
Qur’an. The performEUice of rcJigioos obligaficms was enforced wHh 
n^entkss sevorhy; a bicKh of the fast of Ramadan on occastcm was 
pnmidied with desuh. Theta were no arbitrary ezactkms; mily fiie 
poor-taac was o^tcted according to tite prind^es estaUii^ed in the 
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Qiix^an. An txpeoAvt burden for the believexs, to be sure, was 
the militacy etpedidons, arce everyone had to arm himself and pro- 
vhie his own mount and food, with no other compensation than the 
prospect of a share in tiie plunder. The state revenues contisted of 
a fifth part of the booty; the poor>taxes; and the rents from the con- 
fiscated landholdit^ of the tribes and cities which had revolted 
again af^ thdr subjugation. The poor-tax, in so far as it was col- 
lected from city dwellers and peasants, flowed into die pdblic 
treasury and served, aside from its specif purpose, to pay msLgis- 
trates and teachers and for the construction and maintenance of 
mosques and public wells. The taxes of the Bedouins flowed into 
die private treasury of the Pnnee, out of which he covered not only 
his housdiold expenses but also the expenditures for his bodyguard. 
The total revenues from both sources were estimated at one and a 
half million of Maria Theresa dollars. 

Sahid was succeeded by his son ‘Abdallah, who, though he had 
already proved a courageous warrior, nevertheless now appeared 
no match for die danger threatened by the Egyptians. Muhammad 
‘Ali averted his son’s latest defeat by a setback he inflicted on the 
Wahhabis at Basal. But then he left northern Arabia and attacked 
die ‘Asir tribe in the wild mountainous territory in the south of the 
Tfliamah. At the news of his victories a number of Bedouin chief- 
tains from die northern Najd offered their help against the Wah- 
habis to his'son Tusun, who was lingering in Medina. Thereupon 
Tusun broke into the province of Qasim; but here a peace was 
imposed on him by Prince ‘Abdallah in which the latter, though 
surrendering the holy cities, secured the evacuation of the Najd 
and die extradition of the shaykhs who had abandoned him. Mu- 
hammad ‘Ali refused to ratify his treaty; he himself had meanwhile 
departed from Arabia and left the continuation of the war to his 
adopted son Ibndiim. 

In August 1816 Ibrahim set out from Cairo; upon arrivii^ in 
Araltia he attadeed Qasim again. The Wahhabrprince retired before 
his tmadous energy to his capital in Du^'^ah and was encircled 
there in April of 1818. In spite of the primitive fortificatums dw 
ll^yptians had to hy tiege to the ci^ for the entire summei:, tince 
gteiR distance from dieh base of i^rMkms made die problem 
of supply very difEknalt. On ^ 1818, ‘Abdalfadi, who only 

had lour honcho men of his colored bochf^^aard aroemd hhn, siir> 
tendered. He died in Istaiditil at the hands of the execuckHier. The 
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city of Dax*fyah was levded to the^rotmd. Ibtahim installed a Turk* 
official as governor of Najd and wididrew to Medina. 

Muhammad *Ali was not so fortunate in his des^ns on South 
And>ia. All his efforts ran aground on die *Asir r^ion, whose 
inhabitants successfully warded off the Egyptian stacks for twelve 
years (1825-1837). His interest in these regions gradually declined, 
since he was la^ly preoccupied by his relations with die Porte. 
After the Briddi occupied Aden in 1839, he definitely gave up his 
plans in Arabia, and also left the invariably expensive occupation of 
the holy cities to the Porte again. 

Egyptian rule had not been of extended duration in Najd either. 
The Wdihabis again rallied round the represenative of their dy- 
nasty who had escaped at Dar‘iyah, Turki, a cousin of ‘Abdallah. 
In lUyad, not far from Dar'iyah, die latter founded a new stete, 
which soon gave the Egyptians a great deal of trouble. Aldiough 
lurki was assassinated by a usurper in 1832, his son Faysal, with 
the help of his officer ‘Abdallah ibn-Rashi^ succeeded in ensuring 
die succession for himself. As reward ‘Abdallah received the hered- 
itary governorship of the Shammar tribe. In 1838 Faysal fell into 
the hands of Muhammad ‘Ali’s troops and was taken to Egypt. His 
successor ‘Abbas, however, helped him to escape; he returned to die 
command of the Wahhabis and in 1849 forced the last Egyptian 
governor to leave the country. After Faysal’s death at the end of 
the sixties, dissension broke out among his sons over the succession. 
In this way their vassal, the prince of the Shammar, succeeded in 
overshadowing diem. ‘Abdallah ibn-Rashid first had to win for him- 
self the authority granted him by Faysal After doing away with 
the shaykh of die Shammar, he succeeded, by an astute miration of 
Wahhabi fanaticism and by his good relations with the Turkish 
governor in Medina, in consolidating his position. His residence at 
Hail soon surpassed Riyad, since he was able to attract trade diete, 
and toward ^e end of the nineteenth century his was the sole 
important princedom in Arabia. He was succeeded in 1847 by 
Tallal and in 1876 by Midiammad ffin-Radiid. The religious doctrine 
of die Wahh^is 1 ^ a quiet existence amoi^ diem, but in India, 
where Sayyid Aiimad of Rat Barela tranqpluit^ it after his pilgrim- 
age m 1821-23, it created disnubances emamth^ from Patna for 
decades to come, rince ia adherems kept proclaiming a holy war 
•gaind; the nmi-MusIims. The awakening of the Wdihsbi movnnene 
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to new life also in Arabia during the First World War will be 
recounted bdow. 


After Ibrahim’s victorious campai^ in Syria, Sultan Mahmud’s 
predominant concern was the regaining of this province. For this a 
more thoroughgoing reorganization of the army was needed than 
had taken place after the annihilation «f the Janizaries. Hitherto 
he had been unable to win European instructors because of \ the 
jealousy of the great powers, but in the summer of 1836 two 
sian general staff officers, von Moltke and von Bei^, passed through 
IstanW on a trip and were presented to ffie Sultan. On the sug- 
gestion of the serasker, who had learned a great deal from them ut 
their very first conference, the Sultan requested the king of Prussia 
to grant Moldce leave for a protracted sojourn in his empire, and had 
Moltke accompany him on a trip through Rumelia. The suggestions 
of Moltke, particularly for the system of fortifications, so impressed 
ffie Sultan that he asked Frederick William III to send him another 
four officers as instructors. The reorganization of the army, begtm 
by Moltke and continued by numerous Prussian officers after him, 
substantially strengthoied the Ottoman Empire’s powers of resist- 
ance. Ihe head of ffie guards and the chief of the artillery, who had 
hitherto held the same rank as the minister for war, were now 
subordinated to him. This transformation of the army was accom- 
panied by similar changes in the highest state offices. Temporarily 
the tide of grand wazir was abolished in 1837 and his functions 
were del^ated to the bash vekil, the chief minister, who at the same 
time had the portfolio of the interior. In May 1838 there again 
followed a much more far-reaching measire. All state fimctitmaries, 
who formerly made the public pay them, in the lower grade and 
through their subordinates in the higher, were granted fixed salaries. 

In s{ute of all the warnings of ffie Russian dqpIcHnats and the 
Prusaan mstmccon, hUunud persistently sot^t a p r et e x t for war 
agimsc Muhammad ’AIL In Fdirumy 1837 the later had again 
relucted tibi offer to enfeoff him for Iffe with the heieditaiy posses- 
lloa of F^ypt and the govemordiip of the S^ncian coast in recnm 
it»r the ceaskm of the ^xkn interior. Aftmr that; m iUigust (638, 
the Ttnddsh antiy under Hafiz Pt^ bed drawn up at Msdat^ 
where fever uaii dyst^iy n^|;ed die troops. The j[Mrecext 

Imr war was dwn pioividra by a dhakt near Manuh, whidt w» 
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occupied by die £gy{»ians but cIa«Bied by die Porte as its absolute 
possesskm. la Janiuuy 1839 ^ Saltan gave his troops their inarch> 
ing orders^ but cancded tbem at once at the remonstrances of the 
European diplonuts. Meanwhile he was merely waiting for a mote 
favoi^le season to rmew die orders for attack in April Under 
enormous harddiips the Turkidi army crossed the Taurus and assem- 
bled at Birejik on die leA; bank of the upper Euphrates. As soon 
as die Turks had crossed die river, the populace, long since dissatis- 
fied widi Egyptian rule, revolted in favor of die Sultan. Up to 
then Ibrahim had been caudously holding back, since his father 
wanted to avoid any appearance of aggression in the eyes of Europe. 
It was not undl the middle of June that he received the order to 
advance, and on the twenty-fourth of that month he established 
contact with die enemy at Nasibin. The Turks unexpectedly with- 
stood a bold frontal onslaught, but suddenly their cavalry guard 
rushed at the enemy without orders, were forced by the ar^lery 
to turn tail suid then overran their own infantry. At once all disci- 
pline in the Turkish army vanished, the Kurds shot at their own 
officers, and it was only with difficulty that the serasker could 
defend himself against the onslaught of mutineers. Here something 
unheard of in inffitary history took place: entire battalions of the 
victorious army went over to the enemy, and the Egyptian cuiras- 
siers joined the Turkish cavalry in a d^rderly rout. Under these 
circumstances it was imposable for Ibrahim to contemplate a pur- 
suit of the Turks retreating toward Mar'ash and Malatya. 

llie news of this cata^ophe no loiter reached the Sultan Mah- 
mud. He died on June 30, 1839, after a reign lasting thirty-one 
years, only fifty-four years old, but long since enfeebled by an 
immoderate consun^don of alcohol In spite of his failures in 
foreign policy, which also prevented die maturing of his perhaps 
hasty plms of reform, Mahmud will always be conddered oat of 
the best rulers of the house of Osman. Like Peter die Great in 
Russia, with whom he was ftmd of comparing himself, he became 
for the Turks die founder of a new eta, diot^h this has been con- 
tested by Ytmag Turk cridcs. 

He was followed on the throiw by his axteoi-year-old son 'Abd- 
al-Majid. At the news of the NasUiin defeat the grand admiral Fhwzi 
P^eha, one of animodty to the grand wazir Khtorev-ehis office had 
been r e sto r e d at the dunge of rqiime-conducted die fien i» 
Alexandria with the support of the Erendi adbursl Lalande. Mu- 
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hanmad *AU had long been entertaining the scheme of assnmii^ 
die govemmrait of the entire empire as the sultan’s major-domo, 
and the situation now appeared favorable to this plan. Consequendy 
he instituted festivals of rejoicing throughout his provinces at die 
youi^ Sultan’s accession to die dirone, and always referred to him- 
sdf as the latter’s most faithful servant. He summoned the Turkidi 
generals to join him on behalf of the ruler against the Grand Wazir 
and the Russians. But his intrigues were unsuccesshil, since [the 
Eun^iean powers, except France, opposed his policies, and int 
difficulties tied his lumds. After the rudiless levies of the precede 
years Egypt lacked replacements for its army, and all of Syria 
merely waiting for a defeat of his troops to revolt against him. ' 
was a substantial ebb in his exchequer; a marauding excursion inW 
the Sudan to replenish it ended in wretched failure. 

Meanwhile the minister of foreign affairs, Rashid Pasha, had 
returned to Istanbul from his post as envoy extraordinary in Lon- 
don. There he had become an enthusiastic supporter of a constitu- 
tional and parliamentary form of government. He intended to 
mtroduce Turkey into the ranks of the liberal states by means of 
a constitution which would lay down in modem phra^logy tiie 
basic rights of citizens and proclaim the abolition of the crying 
abuses in the state administration, and thus gain the sympathies of 
Ei^land and France, insure Turkey against violation by absolut- 
ist Russia, and in particular outshine Muhammad ’Ali in European 
public opinion. The young Sultan, who was flattered at beii^ able 
to assume the luster of a national savior in tiie eyes of all Europe, 
easily allowed himself to be won for the plan, and in all secrecy 
a oMistkutitmal proclamation was elaborated. On Noveniber 3, 1839, 
aU the dignitaries of the Porte, the delates of the Osmanli popilace 
of Maidiul Mid of the raya nations as well as the d^lomatic corps, 
were invited to the kiosk of Gulhane on the southern side of me 
Serai (Seraglio) on tiie Sea of Marmara, in order to hear the hnperial 
edict Gulhane. ~~ 

Tins docummt contained no new ideas whidi Mahmud had not 
endeavored to translate into practice. The dual considenRKm cff 
the fedtngs of the Itiuntc popolatioa and wiimit^ tiw 
sympe^y 4^ the Christians seduced the author into the inccMiimieiic^ 
of the aadetH: statntes of Islam ais the true salvatimi the 

and nevettiudess shm^ameously lecommeidk^ netv mstim- 
thms to amoif the iOs oageaSasd by thehr in&action. The Sidtan 
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primnibed all hts subjects, r^g^ardless of nationality and reliant, 
sMunty of life, htmor, and property; a cheap and equitable appor- 
donment of taxes; and to the Mudinis in particular a regularized 
niilitaiy service and a restriction of the period of service to four 
or five years. Three of the abuses of tl» former regime felt to be 
particulariy oppressive, which, though long since declared void, 
had reappeared again and again— the monopolies, tlw leasing of 
provincial taxes to the highest bidders, and the confiscations— were 
definitely abolhhed, and the death penalty was made dependmt 
on a judicial verdict handed down after a regular investigation. 

The and>itious Rashid was not satisfied with the eulogies he had 
reaped in the European press for this theatrical coup, as the Russian 
ambassador called it. He felt he had to reinforce his liberal ideas 
in the eyes of the world by an e^mple of popular representation. 
But of course the election of its representatives could not be left 
to the entirely unprepared populace; they were, rather, culled out 
by the government. These representatives responded to the Sultan’s 
speech from the throne, introduced after the British example, by an 
address of thanks, and were then graciously dismissed. 

The bitter scorn die Porte reaped for this vulgar speculation on 
the creduli^ of European public opinion frightened it away from 
any repetition of the farce. 

Meanwhile the Sultan had been relieved of any concern over his 
obdurate Egyptian vassal by the European powers. While France, 
to consolidate its colony Algeria, was aiming at a protectorate over 
Egypt, Lord Palmerston considered the highway to India imperiled 
by any power which united Syria and Egypt, and Induced the four 
great powers into a concerted demarche against Muhammad ‘AIL 
At Austria’s su^estion a congress in London took counsel on the 
Egyptian question. The British motion to leave Muhammad *Ali 
only Pale^e in addition to tbe hereditary possession of Egypt was 
opposed by France. When the liberal ministry of Thiers, whidi 
had assum^ contr<d of affairs in Paris on March a, 1840, intervmed 
on briudf of its prot^ as though Turk^ lived oidy by its grace, 
the Russian diplomats succeeded in shattering the hatoioi^ hhherto 
prevailing borween France aikl Britain. On t, 1640^ Britain con- 
cluded wtth Rustia and the two German powos the so-odled Quad- 
tuple Allhmce, with the obligaticm to deieod the nw^xity Turk^ 
and in case of need m ctmsmm Muluunmad ‘Alt f (nee to relmquish 
Syria; Rilcstitte idone, tiuK^^ witiuntt Acre, wm to be felt to him. 
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After liie nqiodatioiis scterapted by die Porte t»u» i^iain m Alex- 
radfia fHoved l^dki, die Suites dedbred Midununad *Ali, as m 
eiwa^ 'the state, to have forfeited his offices and d^nhks. The 
Mediterranean squadrons oi the allies, twenty-two nuqor war ves- 
sels, to udikh die Porte added two frigates and a ihunber of trans- 
port dups widi six thousand landing tnxqis, assendiled off the 
S3^rkn coast to attadc Ibrahim. When die allied fleet appeared before 
iMiruL there flared up anew a rebeDiOtt.of die Maronites of/ the 
Ldianon, which had already brokoi out befcu% but been suppressed 
by Ibrahim. After the allks had landed m Jnniyah, a few ho^ 
north of Beirut, the Maronites rudied to die coast in droves Imd 
took custody of the guns broi^t along for diian. But the Bri^ 
generd South contented himself widi endrclii^ Beiiut, and me 
commandant of the city, Suleyman Pasha, succeed in breaking 
out in October, after supplies had run out, and at Baalbek joined 
for^ with Ibrahim, whose army, however, was already com- 
pletely demoralized. 

In November, Sir Charles Napier began the aege of Acre, the 
famous fortress which had heroically defended itself against Napo- 
leon after his withdrawal from Bgypt in 1799, igainst the Porte’s 
punitive mqiedition in 1822, and against Biralum in 1832, and on 
whose completion JVfuhanunad *A]i had ^loit enormous sums. 
Altar four hours of murderous bonibardmmt, in which the ex- 
plosion of a powder nugazine cote die lives of a quarter of the 
garrison, the surdvon sou^ to escape, but were captured after 
a bloody battk and the fortress taken. At this news Ibrdiim tumd 
toward Damasctu^ there extorted another forty miflion piasters and 
then fled before the rdids to l^iypt, kaving bciuid ammunttitMi 
andwe^ptHis. 

bi the second half of Novetriber, Sir Charles Niq^ appeared 
with the fleet before Alexteulrb aad forced Mthanmiad *Ali to 
weeept a ctmventkm in wfeJdhhe bound himsdf toremmiheTurk- 
h^ itepedal fleet and evteniate Syihu In laturnTdte Adnur^ 
ti^ag u te te ohtefbfhbheieditatyrideml^y^ After MtAanan^ 
In tfhde to the Grand Wazh;, had consigned his fate to die 

grate of dte Shhaa and ddiveted the IteeL ^s ctesdtndood 'poshicm 
k f^gypcwteregnlattd anew, widi the otdiaboiatian ol the powers. 
He was te piqf Tkdny an arand ttflinte iff thir^ aoiilite piasttes, 
iSEiiiC all 4111 ^ to tifpxtKik tti mS UaM wcOf nvc tac i^ppooKinent ox 
aenite effiteis to the siffiwL krtrodtsoe die same laws aad taxes as 
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in 1^ rraaamder of die mpire, and acknowledge the validity for 
l^ypt of treaties conduded by die Porte with foreign poweis. The 
right of sdecting ‘Alt’s successor among his sons surviving him, which 
at first had hec^ granted die Sultan, was replaced at the London 
conference by the Iteieditaiy succession of the oltbst son in the fiunily. 

To the Porte fell the difficult task of regulating condidons in 
Syria, which die war had upset sdll furdier. In the Lebanon for 
centuries diere had been settled indigenous princes of the houses 
of die Tanukh, Ms'll, and Shihab. In the same way as Mahmud had 
previously broken the power of die derebeys (valley princes) in 
Asia Minor, die Porte now had to make an attempt to bring the 
Lebanon also under die direct audiority of its provincial governor. 
Emir Bashir, who had once delivered the country to Ibrahim, had 
fled to Malta on a British warship in October 1840; his oldest son 
was fedileminded; and the youngest was also unfitted for the suc- 
cession. But France, which, after all, laid claim to a protectorate 
over the Christians in the Orient and so also over the Maronites 
(Syrians united with the Roman church), was not disposed to allow 
a Christian principality to perish without more ado. Under pressure 
from die powers the Porti appointed one of the agii^ Bashir’s 
nephews governor, but it simultaneously fomented a revolt of the 
Druze^ which made necessary the milit^ garrisoning of the entire 
Ldianon. Upon the complaints of the Christians the Porte appointed 
a commission which forced the populace into petitioning the Sultan 
to k^troduce a Turkish administration. In August 1842 the powers 
effected the division of die Lebanon into two admiimtrative districts, 
under rme Druze and one Maronite notable, who bore the tide of 
qt^mmaqam. In die mii^led districts, such as the important setde- 
ment of Macti on the highway tx> Damascus where a predominately 
Maronite population lived under Druze shaykhs, each one of die 
two regmts was to appoint a deputy. Since the powers sdll inssted 
on the pmzte’ making amends for the damage inflicted during the 
1842 revolt, civil war broke out anew in May i845. At this point 
die Porte had both {^rdes disarmed, and pla^ at die ride of die 
two ^’iiinmi|ams a collegium wiffi admintstradve and judicial 
powers, con^iosed of representatives of the. various classes of die 
popularioii. 

Mulumaiad *AH died in 1848; rince Ibrahim’s death had preceded 
^ jirijglit meiMhs, he was succeeded by his sem ‘Abbas Pasha, a 
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fanatical Musitm who had a profoond content for EuR^peaii 
education^ Dtreedy after he his re^ ttn; jdan was put forth 
of cotmec^hig the Meditemraean w^ the Red Sn by a canal Since 
French capitalim had an kiceresc in this, Britain opposed it, and 
promoted the rival project of a railway across the Isdimus of Suez, 
ctmstruction of which was actually b^un in .1851. 

However, it was not this question of communications, of such 
consequence later on for the entire World, which determined/ the 
fate of the Orient during the following years, but another ciroum* 
stance which, though always treated by the Porte as a baganlle, 
now created a pretext for die European powers to decide me 
mastery of the Orient. This was the notorious question of the holy 
places. The areas in and around Jerusalem consecrated by memoi^ 
of the life of Jesus and of the Aposdes, from the time of die 
Crusades onward had been in die common possession of the six 
Christian denominations— the Roman Cadiolics (here called Larins), 
the Greeks, Armenians, Syrians, Copts, and Abyssinians. The three 
last-named churches, because of dieir weakness, had voluntarily 
submitted to the guardianship of the Amwnians, who as the financud 
power of the Orient were indispensable to die Porte. The Greek 
church, hbwever, as the representative of the ten million Orthodox 
subjects of the Sultan and by virtue of the protection of Russia, 
was superior to them. The Latin priesthood, mosdy of Spanish and 
of Italian origin, enjoyed the foreign privily of extraterritoriality 
arid the protection of the French foreign office. The rights of dwse 
individual sects were handed down only by word of moudi and 
were by no meuis diarply delineated with respect to each odier, 
and omsequendy often led to litigarion before die local Muslim 
audiorkies. In the Church of the Holy Sqpulcher, which was held 
in annmon by all sects, there were outbreaks of physical violence 
among die priests, whose nundiers were as great as their ^criote 
were nc^^^ible, w diat durii^ the Easter h^days a Turkyi guard 
had to maintain law and order at die Holy S^ilcher. 

In die nunmer of 1847 a star with a silver inscrqirion whkh had 
been suqpemted over dw birdij^aM of die Saviour had vanidwd 
&om die tSittidi of the Narivi^ in Bethlehem. The Greeks were 
acenaed of hayhig removed k; die audiorktes i^utr^ with die 
Invese^ariori, however, came to .no amdusun. In 1^41^ vAnta the 
French goveinmott qgrin.beca^ to cteiaeal inih»mce, it 

Mdoudy leiced oit t^ oecMdnn, wlndi skiwltaaebasfy gave it dw 
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deared opportunity of combating Jlussia’s infioeoce in the Orient. 
Accordii^y, tm the baas of a capitulation of i74o» hs ambassador 
in Ismnb^ was ordered to demand for the Latins a oon^erable 
extension of dwir |«evious ri^ts. But Russia thieateimd die Porte 
widi breaking off diplomatic rdatkms if it altered die proprittary 
Status of the holy places. After negodadons and council meetings 
lasting nearly two years the Sultan decided diat everything in Jeru- 
sdem was to remain as before, but that in Bethlehem the three keys 
to the principal gates of St. Mary’s Church and the Crypts of Ae 
Nativity were to be handed over to the Latins. In this way, how- 
ever, die Latins still lacked possession of the key to the principal 
entrance of the Basilica on the west, and the French ambassador, 
who shordy before had made a threatening reference to the honor 
of his emperor, had to declare his satisfaction with this absurd 
concession. But Russia intended to exploit this opportunity for 
the decisive eiqiulsion from the arena of her political enemy in 
the east. She contrived to have the Porte transmit an order to die 
governor in Jerusalem that it was to be made clear to the Latins 
at the surrender of the keys that this did not also grant them the 
ri^t to walk through the gates; further, to have all Greek rights 
to the holy places inscribed in the archives of the municipal courts 
and declare any further Latin claims null and void. When France 
also accepted diis challenge with composure, the Russian general 
consul for Palestine demanded that the new iinnan of the Porte be 
publicly proclaimed in Jerusalem. The French ambassador protested 
against dus and threatened the Porte, on the occasion of any further 
submissiveness to Russia, with a blockade of the Dardanelles. After 
the Porte nevertheless complied with Russia’s demands, France once 
again dared not cany out her threat. 

A new conflict vras brought about by the Montenegrin question. 
The infa^itants of Montenegro were regarded by the Porte, d- 
thot^h no effort had even been made to subdue them formally, as 
a part of the Rum Millet. Since the seventeendi century they had 
been ruled by priests, who bore the ecclesiastical title of metropol- 
itan but among the people vrtn simply called vkdihh i<e. ruler. In 
Octcber 1852, vriien the vladBca Peter II died, his nejdiew and suc- 
cessbr Danik> ren^anced die ecclesiastic primacy and began nflk^ 
as ^ founds an independent and hereditary dynaay. This was 
rij^idy sqiairded by die Pbrce as insurrecdon, and it sent off its best 
geiienili. *|jmar padia, to si^iess it. The Sondi Slav sul^ects of 
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Aostra, to whom the \%iipese cabinet was m^bted for 
b^tnor during die Hungarka oprisii^, took die side of their Imis- 
men, and at didr request the emperor sent an envoy exoaordinaiy 
to Istanbid to urge modendon upon the Porte. Russia felt itself 
bound to foin in das and Mendiikoff, her envoy extraordinary, by 
the time of whose arrivd the Montenqirin incident was already over 
with, nevertheless behaved with such recklessness in' Istanbul that 
Ftt’ad ftuha resigned his office as foreign^ninister. Moidiikoff nbw 
demanded that ffie Porte regulate die quesdon of the holy [dac 
by a special treaty with Russia, and that it recognize the Gr^ 
patriarch as an independent church dignitary. 

When the Porte rejected these impossible demands, the Ambi^ 
sador took his leave, and on June 26 Tsar Nicholas issued to hb 
people the famous manifesto in which he declared that the ancient 
Russian mission of defending the Orthodox faidi compelled him, 
since the Porte had interfered with die rights of the Oriental 
churches, to have his troops advance into the Danube principaliries, 
not to bi^in a war but in order to secure a guarantee for die restora- 
tion of diese violated tights. A week later Russian troops cro^d 
the Pruth. In Istanbul the old martial spirit came to life again at 
once. After an attempt at mediation on part of die great powen 
had fa^ed, a French and a Britidi squadron steamed into the Sea 
of Marmara, to be enthusiastically greeted as allies by the Muslim 
populace. On October 4 the Porte declared war on Russia, and a 
fortnight later its trtrops under ‘Umar Pasha crossed die Danube, 
though th^ were soon compelled to retire again. Although die 
Turits also took a Russian fort in Transcaucasia, diey later had to 
withdraw to Kars, the principal fortress in Turkish Armenia. The 
western powers ivere s^ attenqmi^ to mediace, and did not send 
their fleets into the Black Sea until a^ die Russians had annihilated 
a Turiddi squadnm in die andior^ of Sinope. In the qfiring of 
1854 dM Russians made a new advance over t^ Damffie but were 
held vf by the fortress of Silistria. But now, after Pnasia and 
Aus^ had demanded the evacw^cm (d the Dumbe tetxitorks tmd 
the coideikcadmi was alteady gathering hs ttoc^ aleiq^ 

the G^oan^temdei^ Russia gave in. Mbmwhfle't^ wescera powm 
had abq assimiided htod fotces m touffial, and ukh these amnclced 
Rpsia k dhe Ohitea in S^^tenher, On ^ twtssdedi of the same 
raomhtheRusBans seiSeteda sevww defmaloif theAhmullevcE- 
diclesB the foraesa id Sevastopd hdd out ondt St^tenibec i, i$||. 
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Bsk in Qnicam the Russians had an advantage, akhough their Mus* 
lim st&jects, die Leaghians, under the hunous national hero 
and die Abkhazians and Ciicsnabtns revolted igainsc diem. After a 
lei^thy Kaes feU into didr hands oa November 28. 

In order to secure die future of the pe«:e treaty which was al- 
ready under n^odadbn and to deprive Russia of any further pre- 
text for itttervendon in die internal affairs of die Ottoman Empire, 
the western powers insisted on new reforms in Istanbul. Under their 
pressure a second edkt of reform, the Hatd Humayun, was decreed 
<m Febnary i. In this the Sultan first of all confirmed the ri|^ts 
granted his subjects in the Hatd-dierif of Gulhane. Hie secular 
affairs of die Christian nadons were no longer to be conducted 
exclusively by priests, as before, but by an autonomously elected 
lay and clerical council. The cmiten^tuous appelladons of the 
Christian subjects, hitherto sdll in use in the pulpit address, were 
abolished. Muslim converts to Christianity could no longer, as 
before, be forcibly reconverted. E^tiy into the state insdtutes of 
learning and so into the civil service was opened to Christians. Chris- 
dans were also to be drawn into military service, hidierto a Muslim 
prerogadve, though they were to be free to hire a proxy. Christians 
in the provincial and communal councils were promised more effec- 
dve r^resoitadon than before. Under certain condidons foreign 
subjects were permitted to acquire land. Finally, a more just system 
of taxadtHi, the adtqidtm of an annual budget, and the elimination 
of all bribery were enviaged. 

This new edict was not received by the subjects with die same 
enthudasm as that of GuUune previously. The Muslims grumbled 
at die loss of didr ancient privileges; the Christians, made mi^rust- 
ful by many melancholy experiences, expected no practical benefits 
from die new laws; in addidon the contents of the edict were su^iect 
to bodi pardes because their origin in the European cabinets was 
unnmtahdile. 

After the dqdtmiats ctmsidered that diey had done their du^ in 
Istanbul^ peace n^odadoos were altered on in earnest; they were 
concl u ded at the Paris congress in March 1856. Ail areas occuju^ 
fay bmh sides duxh^ die Crimean War woe returned. Ihe powers 
graratueed dw tndepoidence of the Cktoman i^r^ire and tdlowed 
it as e msrialia: of the *^EiuQpean Concert** to oi^y all die advan* 
tifes of intsfmuiQnai law. The DudandSes remamed closed* as 
aid dheBMc Sm was neutralized. Damdie dii^^ 
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be cegulefied by a special commission. The Porte obli- 

gated itself to give Moldavu and Wallachia an independent national 
regime, uid guanmteed them complete freedom of wor^p, legisla- 
t«m, trade, and flipping. The same liberties were conceded to 
Serbia, but it remained depoident on the Porte, which also retained 
its garrison rights. 

Four years after the Treaty of Paris ‘the European states were 
again provided with an occasion for intbrvention in the internal 
affairs of the Ottoman Empire. The dual r^ime of the Druzes and 
the Maronites in the Lebanon gave rise to continual conflict, ptf- 
ticulariy since the fanatical Old Turks there, feeling free from the 
persistent supervision of European diplomats, gave rein to their 
hatred of the Christians by an incitement of the Druzes. In May 
i860 civil war broke out again and there was a reign of pillaging 
and murder until into the month of July, since the troops, unpaid 
for months, failed to intervene. More than thirty thousand Gil- 
liam Itst their lives in these atrocities, and the dangerous example 
in the mcmntains also had a provoking effect on the fanatics in the 
plains. In Damascus diere began a persecution of the Christians, who 
would have been totally wiped out if the emir 'Abd-al-Qadir, famous 
from the wars of liberation of the Algerian Kabyles against die 
French, who was living there in exile, had not, together with his 
sons and a small force of men, saved many of them. This barbarism 
aroused such extreme indignation in Europe that the Porte found it 
advisable to dispatch Fu’ad Pasha with full powers to punish the 
culprits. France also sent six thousand men into Syria, while the 
other powers only made diplomatic representations. In the Ld>anon 
and in Damascus savage smtences were handed down by the courts. 
Neverthdess the Druzes found a champion in Britain, which needed 
them as a c<nmterwei|^ to France’s protectorate over the Christians. 
Its protestations held up the execution of the Dmze leaders, which 
had already begone 2491 Druzes were dqx>ned to Tripedis, but 
onl^ five years later were allowed to return hiitne. 

Tlie snitaa *Abd-al-Ma}id had died on June 25, t86i. He was 
sucsoeeded his brother *Abd-al-*Aziz, who had ]»evioudy been 
held qipiive in Ids mofim’s house and had asodated <mly whh 
dtarvifiies and osegetes el the Qur’an. The htter had stewed his mhid 
With iintadio day<faeaiB8 of the cal^h’s religious fiid inteiv 

hiliiiaal |«o#er. lie bq^ his rei^ whh tlw best of huentions; he 
•' dB toe hwd 'to p g edeeei gw i^/h^^ ^momced his desire to be ctai' 
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tent with om wife, and restricted bis entire court. But all Istanbul 
had an htteRst in die eiqienditures connected with the harem; con* 
sequendy it was impossible for him to swim gainst die stream, and 
in a shmt time die new sultan developed into an aich*lfl>ertaie. In 
addition he found himself in severe financial straits directty after his 
re^ began. His predecessors had left behind a debt of 15 million 
pounds sterih^, and by 1861 the deficit had run ix> 450 million 
juastexs or 103 million francs. The following year the Porte suc- 
ceeded in arrangii^ for a British loan of 6 milUon pounds steriing, 
but in return had to put up with a British commissioner who super- 
vised die expenditure of this capitaL He was soon followed by 
financial r^resentadves of die odier great powers. At their sug- 
gesdon a court of accounts and a state bank were founded, which 
^ not; however, contribute a great deal to the reguladon of 
finances because of the lack of competent ofScials. 

Under *Abd-al- Aziz die Ottoman Entire definitely lost hs most 
valuable provinces. In July 1856, in accordance with the Treaty of 
Paris, die Porte had appointed die boyars Balsh and Ghika qa’imma- 
^puns of Moldavia and Wallachia. The former died only ei^t 
months later and was replaced by his finance minister Vogorides, 
die son of the former prince of Samos. The definidve consdtudon 
of the principalides was to be deliberated on by ui assembly to be 
called for the purpose. At the end of Decen^er 1858 it elected 
Colonel Cuza head of Moldavia, and soon afterward he was acknowl- 
edged in Wallachia as welL But Cuza squandered the country's 
resources in a regime of favorites and nustresses unheard of even 
for Oriental circumstances; his omnipotent counselor was a former 
Ostend waiter, Lkhrecht, made director of the postal and tel^raphic 
tystem. In Fdjruary 1866 a conspiracy forced Cuza to abdicate. The 
provisional govemmoit succeeded in winning the youi^ prinoe 
Carol von HchenzoUem for the vacant dircme. On May 13 the 
chainber proclaimed the union of the two principalides undtt die 
hereditary sovere^ty of the new ruler. Under his reign Rumania 
devekmed widi great good fortime. 

In July 1854 *^;A}es Psdw, who had jnoven an inc ony et e nt 
deyob had dii^ in B^ypt, prubshly horn poisoning; he was fol- 
loti^ 1 ^ Sa*id, the Eurtyean-educated fourth son of M uh a num d 
*Afi. fo Decendier t 8 s 6 Sa^ made a dedakm heavy wkh con- 
wqueocee h>r the fot^ evtdodoh of %ypt: he granted Contt 
Ferdinand Lessqia, who as French consul ind ha^ been a friend 
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ci yi, die to buiid a canal throt^ the isthnms of Suez. Hie 
PiMte, to be aire, did not dkectly refuse to give die appzoval re- 
quested of'it^ howevor much the Biiddi fore^ office worked 
againM it, but only in i860 declared definitely it would not impose 
the op«ut^ of the canal. However, Lesseps had already b<^;un am- 
strnctkm beforehand. His patron Sa*ld died on January 17, 1863. 
The successor, Isma’il, soon fell into financial straits because of his 
passion for squandering money. This wSs exploited by die British 
for a new attack on die project they opposed. Since cotton pmces 
had gone up considerably as a xmilt of the American Civil War, 
they sc^ested to Isma*fl that he would be able to acquire g^t 
wealth by having the sixiy thousand fellahs provided for forced 
Idior on die canid plant cotton on the areas left by his predecessor 
to the canal construction company. When he now demanded land 
and laborers from Lesseps’s board of directors, the latter at first 
declared that k would mean the ruin of the entire enreiqirise. 
Through Napoleon’s mediation the matter was brought before a 
court of aibitradon which grant^ the company, in return for a 
waiver on 60,000 hectares of land and four-fif^ of the laborers, 
compensadon of 30 and 38 million francs. Isma'il’s decision to turn 
to cotton groviring, in which he was soon joined by most of die 
great landholders, had almost more far-reaching consequences for 
ffie economic developmoit of Egypt than even the building of the 
canal. While hidierto Egypt had not only been able to feed ksdf 
with its ridi grain harvest but also supply its neighbors, cotton 
culdvadon now involved k more and more in world economy and 
its crises, and k soon lost ks independence. Lesseps subsdtuted 
machines for the manpower he had bem deprived of. In the autumn 
1869, after twelve years' labor, die cam^ 93 14 nifies long, from 
96 to 110 yards wide, and 25 feet de^ was complied. B^inning 
at Port Sa*id cm the Mediterraiwan, k runs in a stra^fat line id^igh 
the Manzalah ai^ JBellah Lake, dien cms acr^ al-Jkr, m devadon 
of td mmm, the Lake of Timsah, the Senpemn amt the two Bitter 
Ldcet, and dischargre inm the Red Sea at Suez and Pott Bindikn. 
On Neveotber 17, 1869, the cuial was dedicated in a bxffikmt cxk- 
bsadon at vdnch bma'il cast aside aU cnibs on his qpen^htfft tastes 
nod kw to bade among dtt le^^esomadves c^ the Eurc^em 
pihKka^^he Anstrhm enqwfor htnoelf had 
acne his £kg Wffikm I of j^sussk ted sotit the 

’qnten {anaoe--as tx^ eqoaL 
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With a ceitala justice Isoia'il could regard himself as the worthy 
executor of the political testament of his great ancestor. As early as 
i86d be had succeeded in securing for his dynasty m Iftanbul a 
direct succession on the European model, father to son (instead of 
the Turldsh custom of succession by seniority), by offering the 
Porte, at this time hard pressed by a revolt of die Cretans, m^tary 
aid and die raising of his tribute from 307,000 to 720,000 Turkish 
pounds. The following year he obtained the right of independent 
decree of all government measures with die excepdon of interna- 
tional treaties. Simultaneously the ancient Persian dde of khedive, 
(“ruler”) was bestowed on hdtn, which elevated him far beyond the 
rank of a wali or governor-general and almost constituted acknowl- 
edgment of his sovereignty. Later, to be sure, the Sultan, incited 
by Britain and the older Egyptian princes, demanded that he give 
up his armored fleet, restrict his land army, submit an annual budget 
to the Porte, and without the Sultan’s approval accept no loans and 
conclude no political accords. Since after the completion of the 
canal France no longer had such urgent need of his assistance as 
before, he no longer received any backing from Napoleon’s diplo- 
mats against this humiliation. But in September 1871 his most violent 
antagonist at the Porte, the grand wazir ‘Ali Pasha, died, and the 
latter’s successor, Mahmud, showed himself much more accommodat- 
ing to his ambitious designs. In June 1873 the Sultan issued a firman 
revising the constitutional position of the Khedive. His territorial 
power was extended by the grant of authority to him as qa’immaqam 
of Suakin and Massaua. The right of lineal succession was as- 
sured him. He was given complete independence in administration 
and l^islation, after die Sultan, the year before, had already ap- 
proved die new judicial constitution in accordance with the pro- 
posals of die international commission convoked in 1869. His powers 
of incr^sing the army as he saw fit, of concluding nonpolkical 
treaties with foreign powers, and of accepting loans were recog- 
nized. He also gained a freer position vis-ik-vis fordgn coumxies, 
when in 1875 consular jurisdiction in civil affairs was sbolishni and 
auditnity over them delegated to the nfixed couits. 

lana‘jl’s activities on behalf of die devdofmoent of his country’s 
civflization were a^ succesduL He benefited tgricultufe by the 
e(Rd>lidunent of new canals for irrigation from the !I^ ai^ by 
the inttpdiMtkai of the ssgar indusay. He buflt dockii wd hafb^ 
for conuaerce, new mbvays imd lines, and ja y ro w d the 
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postal ^rscem. During his Cairo, Alexandria, and Soez were 
given gas- and waterworics. He raised dtfr level of national education 
by uicreasing the state-suf^rted schools, whose nund>ers rose under 
hk re%n from 185 to 4,817; E^ypt owed him her first girl^ sdiool, 
a school of medicine, and a military academy. 

Like the founder of his dynasty, Ismail soi^ht to extmd his 
power in the south also. By annexing the sultanate of Darfur and 
the hinterland of Massaua he came into contact with the Christ^ 
entire of Abyssinia, which though still lying entirely under me 
spdl of a medieval feudal form of government, neverriieless hadW 
its disposal an army which was valiant though untrained. After 
Egyptians had subdued Harar in 1875, they thought they wotdd w 
aide to penetrate into the interior mountain country of Abyssini^ 
But the first expedition which ventured into the interior was de- 
feated at Gundet by Emperor John, and in 187^ a second army 
under the command of Hasan Pasha, one of the Khedive’s sons, 
was even captured by the Abyssinians. In a third batde at Gura 
the Egyptians lost all their artillery. ForOinately for them a nuiid>cr 
of Emperor John’s vassals revolted, so that in 1877 he was ready for 
a peace treaty leaving the Egyptians at least Massaua, which was 
already threatoied by the enemy. 

These unfortunate campaigns, combined with the Khedive’s prod- 
igality, bordering on mania, riiattered the finances of rite wealthy 
country, which Sa'id had already burdened by a loan of 3 million 
Ebitirit pounds. In vain Isma’il endeavored to increase the yield of 
his enormous domains by the latest inventions of European tech- 
nique. But the steam plows and other machines procured at great 
cost, in so far as they were put to use at all, never served for more 
riian a riiort time. By November 1875 Isma'il, in mommtary embar-' 
rassment, had had to sell his Suez canal shares to Great Brkain for 
4 mfllkm potmds sterling; by 1876 the foreign dri)t had already risen 
to almost too million poun^ The exaiiq>le of his suzerain, who had 
refieved himself by a state buikruptcy in 1875, tenqned him to 
ohukuion. In Aprfi (876 he ceased paymoit of intmest for a quarter 
of a year on his state and private debts. He paid no saiarks to his 
fimcricNomnes and dmdiled riie annual tax on the fdhdis. But rite 
Eurt^tean ctmx in Alexandria, udiidh had talirai the place €i the 
coii^tt xsmm om riw bash the new judidai oigaiuzarion oon- 
firnted .*by the Sultan sentenced the Khethve to pay his debts wad 
deetied thite 1 ^ priaco at Randdr be seqpiesteted. Britain and France 
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appointed a conunisskm for die mvesrigadon of Egypdui financeSi 
and in 1878 this compelled the Khedive and his ndadves to cede 
the bulk of dieir estates to the state and to levy no further times 
without die approval of a parlkment compost of nadves and 
foreigneis. In die newly formed cabinet, which the Armenian >fobar 
Pasha headed, the Ei^lishman ^^^lson was called in for finances and 
the Frenchman de Bligniires for public works. But the infuriated 
Khedive proved incapable of enduring such tutelage, particularly 
since a reduction of his army was also suggested. He succeeded in 
fomenting a military uprising against the Christians which was 
meant to force the foreigners into a retreats But only Nubar Padia 
resigned his office, while Wilson and de Bligniires entered die new 
cabinet under the leadership of the crown prince Tawfiq. Now the 
Khedive, supposedly at the instigation of an assembly of ludve 
notables, declared that the foreigners were dismissed; he simultane- 
ously attempted to reduce his obligations to his creditors by means 
of his own decree. In May 1880 this got him a note of protest from 
the imperial German government, in which the other powers con- 
curred. On June 26, at their urging, the Sultan declared Isma'il 
deposed and appointed his oldest son, Tawfiq, khedive. 

During the seventies the Ottoman Empire, also, was afilicted by 
continual financial difficulties. In 1875 these reached their peak. The 
Porte had been making a vain attempt in Paris to negotiate a new 
loan and to make the Ottoman bank the tax-collector-general and 
cashier for the whole of the enquire. If the sultan *Abd-al-*Aziz had 
at that time been able to make up his mind to sacrifice a portion of 
his enormous private fortune, or at any rate curtail his court ex- 
penses, then possibly the worst might still have been avoided. But 
such sacrifices were not to be expected of him, and so nothing re- 
mained for the Porte but to make a declaration of state bankruptcy, 
even if the Russian ambassador had not in addition expressly advised 
this. In October the grand wazir decreed that during die next five 
years the Porte would be compelled by the deficit to pay only half 
die imerest in cadi, the other half in 5 per omt bonds, llie only 
excepdons made wa% the first two loans, which arose in the Crimean 
War and were guaranteed by Britain and France, and the state 
papers found in the possession of the Sultan, amoundt^ to about 
144 million francs. During die precedii^ twenty years the Porte 
h^ made ten loun, the kn: at the most unfavorable of teoe> 
widi an average interest of 9% per cent. At the moment of hnolt* 
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ropCcy the antstamifog debt, tt^ether with the coirent ddits for 
annored sh^ Kzupp cannons, and Martin guns, was estimated 
at more than 6,225,000,000 francs. 

In the ^ar j»ovinces of Rumelia there was a ferment every- 
where, and the Russian ccmsuiates were accused, doubtless not en- 
tirely widiout justice, of participating in the work of agitation 
against die Osmanlis. In Herzegovina, where the Christians were 
sucked dry to the very marrow by their own nobility, which ^d 
gone over to Islam after the conquest, disturbances broke out as 
early as July 1875. The Porte gathered an army, but first attempted 
some reforms and appointed an administrative council which in- 
cluded Christian ofiiciab. When this new authority tried to be^ 
its activity in the rebel areas it was hindered by the Muslims. In 
January 1876 an uprising also broke out in Bulgaria, since in its 
financial straits the Porte had issued an order to collect all arrears 
qf taxes within four weeks. On May 6 a dispute over a Bulgar girl 
to(dc place in Salonica between Christians and Muslims, in which 
the Carman and the French consuls were murdered. When as a 
result of this a European squadron appeared before Salonica, in 
Istaid>ul an uprising of the softas (the students of theology and law) 
broke out which overthrew the grand wazir and the shaykh al- 
I^m. The three Imperial powers proposed a two months* truce 
between the Christians and Muslims; if no peaceable accord could be 
achieved within this time, then more effective measures would have 
to be tsdcen. 

The mad extravagance of the Sultan and his total incompetence 
gmerated a conspiracy; its inspiration was Midhat Pasha, who had 
perform^ great services as governor in die Danube province of 
Bu^ark and after 1869 in Baghdad, and who for a short time had 
been a member of the ad>inet of the grand wazir Muhammad Rushdi 
Padia as mkiister without portfolio. Eariy in the year he had sene 
an anonymous memorandum to the great powers, w^ the exc^ 
dbn oi Russb, in uduch he declared that the deposition of the Sultan 
demanded by Idanuc law, which required the chief of state to 
be m full possesskm of all his mentd facuitka. On the evenii^ 

JO, die con^kators, of whom the war nunbter, Husayn *Awni 
vrae stttpnsed the Saltan in his Do^ Baghdad Palace 
: kR ifete Ikipofus and read oOt to him a fatwa of the ^ykh al-tdam 
wh^ j^cwlaimed his depontkm. That same n^ht Murad V was 
deleted to the throne. On Jane 5 *Abd-ei-*Aziz wm found hfdbas 
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in his pidace at C 3 un^;haiM stqf^KMaily he had dashed die veins in 
his wrists widi a sc^rs. The new aihan had had a European educa> 
don and bore a r^ntttion for enli^trament. But his healdi had 
kME^ since been undermitted by an immoderate consumprion of 
alcohol, and the ft:i^tfal scenes at his accesrion to the ducme had 
complete^ clouded his mind to boot 

In Bulgaria the Porte had considered it necessary to repress die 
nbellion with all its power. After the Crimean War it had setded 
the Circassian emigrants from the Russian Caucasus in Bulgaria, and 
it now turned than loose on the Christians. Togedier widi the 
half-savsge irregular cavalry, the bashi-bozuks, they extirpated en- 
tire setdements. These Bulgarian atrocides aromed such a storm of 
ind%nation in Great Britain that Gladstone, the leader of die oppo- 
sition, demanded the downright eiqiulsion of the Osmanlis frmn 
Europe. 

The war party now gained the upper hand in Serbia also. On 
June 27 die Belgrade government, in an ultimatum to the Porte, 
demanded the removal of the Turkish garrisons and of the irr^ular 
bands from the Serbian frontier, and the appointment of Prince 
Milan as viceroy of Bosnia. On July 2 Milan issued a declaration of 
war at his headquarters in Deligrad; Montenegro also openly entered 
the war. While the Serbs were still held in check by the Turks dur- 
ing the summer of iSyd, the Montenegrins won a brilliant victory 
on July 28. 

Meanwhile Murad’s mental disorder had become so notorious that 
on August 3 1 the shaykh al-Islam declared him deposed. On S^item- 
ber I his brother *Abd-al-Hamid 11 ascended the throne. Socm after- 
ward Midhat Pasha assumed the direction of affairs as grand wazir. 
With him die tsar Alexander II agreed on die conclusion of a two 
months’ truce in die Balkans, which the Porte, however, used only 
as a period for rearming. At Britain’s suggestion an andiassacterial 
conference convened in Istanbul to secure peace once t^jain by 
means eff new pn^iosals for reform. The great powers demanded 
that for the first five yens die confirmation of the govnnor Bul- 
garia be reserved to dwm, and diat an intemationd comtnmion of 
control be iqjpmnted. Midhat Pasha attenqited to ward off this en- 
croachment bn die Stdtan’s sovereignty by intenial refmms. A emn- 
nusskm Gonqxised of sixtem dvil tdEk^ls, ton ’ulama, and two 
divisional jgenerak wn diaiged with die draftu^ of a new cmwico- 
dooii «ad aftn severe coidUcts passed the fellows^ resohnions, 
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basSd on the consdmtioii, ^iiich -were published as Kamad 

Bsai on Deceiid>er aj: the privileges of Isunbol, which had hhfaerto 
had a ^>ecial athnbittiation and whose inhabitants were exoi^ 
from militaiy service and income tax, were to be aboMied; all si^ 
jects iA the ein|Mre were to be known as Ottcmians and to be per* 
scmally free^ Islam was to be the id^on of riie state, vdu^ 
however, also protected all other recognized cults; die press was .to 
be free within die limits of die law; all Ottomans with a mastery lof 
die Turkidi lai^uage could occupy any ofBce in the state service 
according to dieir abilides; popular representation vriis establish^ 
by two chambers, that of the deputies and that of the senators, wnp 
were not to be persecuted because of their opinions or voting; dii^ 
dianhers were to convene On November i of each year and to be 
opened by a speech from the throne; the laws initiated by both 
dianhers were to become effective after being passed by both and 
^[^troved by die sultan; the president and the members of the senate 
were to be appointed by the sultan for life; for every fif^ thousand 
citizens diere was to be one deputy, who might not occupy any 
public office except that of minister; the deputies were to be elected 
for four years, though diey could be re-elected, and each one was 
to represent all Ottomans as a whole, not any single community, and 
the voters had to elect their deputy from amoi^ the inhabitants of 
their province; the president and two vice-presidents were to be 
chosm by die sultan from a list proposed by the chamber of depu- 
ties; the dnffting of the budget was to be the business of the 
diuiiber of deputies; its sessions were open to the public; there was 
to be a supreme court composed of ten senators, ten state councilors, 
and ten counctlors of die appellate court for l^al decisions om- 
cernii^ die minhters, the presidents, the mendiets of the q^iellate 
OQurt, and those accused of sedition and h^h treason; the adminis- 
tratiem nf die provinces was to be decentralized; elemeotary educa- 
tion was to be con^mlsory for ail Ottmnans. _ 

At fiztt the Porte attempted to evade the demands of the great 
powers hy ttoclarii^ it was umdtle to make any further pmmessions 
wi^nt approval of d^ parliament. Smee diis had not yet bem 
dect 3 Bd,. ihe Porte convtdced, as in similar circum^uices Mfore, a 
great comic 3 of over two hundred meinbet8;i m ndiiirii preamt and 
former dl^putaries as wiffi as represoitatives* of the Christian and 
participated. On January 18, 1877, ^ emmefl 
unanknona^ r^^cted die demands of the powers, vtiberea^on their 
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represmtadves left Istanbul But Midhat Pasha’s dijdomatic adroit- 
ness succeeded once again in dividing his opponmts. On February 
28 a peace treaty was concluded with Serbia \(bidi restored the 
st/ttus quo mu. Since Montenegro demanded a territorial expansion 
which was rejected by the Ottoman parliament, Convened on March 
19, the truce was not extended. 

On April 24 Rusda declared to the great powers that its peaceable 
evolution was hampered by the disturbances in the Orient, and that 
in consequence it was compelled to intervene actively. The powers, 
which in the Treaty of Paris had guaranteed the independence and 
territorial integrity of the Ottoman Empire, declared their neutral- 
i^. Rumania had been unable to prevent the passage of numerous 
Russian officers and volunteers through the country on the way to 
Serbia, and later had to permit the passage of Russian troops, which 
could come to grips with the enemy in no other way. Since after 
this the Turks aira ceased respecting its boundaries, Rumania signed 
a military convention with Russia in which it placed all its resources 
and means of transport at the latter’s disposition. On May 13 Ru- 
mania declared war on the Porte, and on May 21 the country’s 
independence was proclaimed in both chambers. 

At the end of June 1877 the Russian general Gurko crossed the 
Danube, advanced to the Balkans, though there were still Turkish 
troops stationed on both sides of his path, and occupied the Shipka 
pass, which dominated the highroad to Adrianople. In his rear Osman 
Pasha occupied the Plevna junction, which dominated all the high- 
roads to northern Bulgaria; but Suleyman Pasha, in command south 
of the Balkans, did not think of joining him but instead made a vain 
attempt to storm the Shipka pass. Now Prince Carol of Rumania 
intervened in the war but was uruble to force (^man Pasha to 
capitulate until December 10, after a protracted siege. In January 
1878 the Russians passed over the Balkans and occupied Adrianople. 
Here, on January 31, thi^ concluded a truce with the Turks. 
Russia ms coxnpelled to surroider the old objective of its Oriental 
policy, the anarch on Constantinople, ^ce the British fleet sailed 
into Besika Bay, and die British parliament approved an increase in 
arimments. On March 3 a provisional peace treaty was signed at 
San Stefano. Turkey acquiesced m the cesdon of die Kars fortress 
in ArnMaua, amqueted by die Russians, and of the inqxirtane har- 
bor of Batum, and i^peed to the establishmmt of m independent 
prhx^iaHty of Bu^ark, siffioidinate cmly to the suzerain^ of the 
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soitan, which was to readt as far as the Aegean S«u Bot these terms 
wete not recognized bjr Great Britain, which had secured the ces- 
skm of Cyprus by Turicey in payment for its help. Since Austria 
was also arming, Rusaa had to put up with a revision of the peace 
treaty at a coi^ress to be convened in Berlin. On June 13, 1878, 
the Congress of Berlin met and was in session for four weeks. Widt 
Bisman^’s help Turkey salvs^ed southern Bulgaria, at any rate, as 
an aunmomous province of East RuiheHa under a Christian gov- 
ernor, while northern Bulgaria was elevated into an indepenwnt 
principality. Rumania, Serbia, and Montenegro were given dieir 
absolute independence, and Greece was also satisfied by a tei^- 
torial concession. Rumania had to cede Bessarabia to Rus^ ai^ 
dotained an entirely inadequate compensation for this in the 
Dobruja. Most portentous for the future was the right accorded 
Austria to occupy Bosnia, Herzegovina, and the sanjaq of Nov 9 >a- 
zar. 

On February 5, 1877, Sultan ‘Abd-al-Hamid, disappointed in the 
support expected from Britain, had already had Midhat Pasha, who 
had recommended the policy of dependence on the western power^ 
removed from his ofiSce as grand wazir and exiled for high treason. 
The constitution created by him never became effective. ‘Abd-al- 
Hamid was now solely concerned with improvkig the training of 
his army by German instructors, but rejected any other reform 
alcu^ European lines. He attempted to secure his p)ower by a re- 
version to the worst methods of Oriental despotism. Every free 
intell^rtual impulse in his empire was nipped in die bud. The pro- 
ts^cmists of the idea of refonn, die so-called Young Turks, had to 
leave the country and in Paris uid Geneva formed new centers of 
inteilectoal life. Under the influence of ^e court camarilla, which 
k^ the Sultan in constant fear of conspiracies, and which in die 
person of die court theologian of Syrian or^[in, Abu-l-Huda as- 
Si^^yadi, ako donated 1^ mteUectually, _he wn^^^ped himself 
xnm «id more deeply in unreal daydrouns, laying amdnuiAy 
greater em^^iasB on religious digkxy as caliph, by means of 
he hoped to adu^e dominipn over all Musth^'ln dds id^ 
to be sure* the Sultan was in accor 4 whh broad snrata of die edo- 
esbed dasso; partkoiacty amm^ the dorgy, die ‘uhma. Islam lor 
the place oi A nmwxistaU; natioiial consciousness, and 
wnre dreanutg of a .pen^mandc leacthm agahm; European 
'hegtsiioay,.: . 
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The weakness of the Ottoman Empire, however, was so blatant 
that its dtoend>ennent proceeded at a condmialty increasing rate. 
In North Africa, which, indeed, had never been nmre than loosely 
dependent on the Porte, Tunisia was lost to Fiance as early as 1881. 

In Egypt the weak Khedive Tawfiq had had to look on at the 
increasing restrictions of his financial sovereignty by the European 
commission for the settlement of debts. When the latter then 
effected a reduction of his army, the opposition of the officers was 
aroused. But they were prevented from united action first of all by 
their division into a Turkish and an Egyptian party. From the time 
of Muhammad *Ali on, numerous Turks still remained in dominant 
positions in the army, and they favored their kinsmen. A native 
Egyptian leader emerged in the person of Ahmad *Arabi, the son 
of a fellah, who had worked his way up to become colonel and 
commander of the Fourth Regiment. In January 1881, together 
with ‘Ali Fahmi, the commander of the First Regiment, he set up 
a protest against the measures of the government of ‘Uthman Padia 
Rifqi, and so became the head of the National party, which simul- 
taneously represented the interests of the fellahs against the great 
landholders of Turkish origin. After a number, of incidents he was 
appointed war minister in February 1882. A conspiracy of Turkish 
officers against him led to a conflict with the Khedive. Against the 
latter’s wishes the ministerial council convoked an assembly of 
notables. Since Britain considered the security of the Europeans in 
the country endangered, it arranged for a demonstration of the fleet 
before Alexandria, in which France joined. This heightened the 
tension in E^ypt, and on June 1 1 a savage outbreak of xenophobia 
took place in Alexandria. Since *Arabi was afraid of intervention 
by the great powers, he set about fortifying Alexandria. The British 
govemmenc under Gladstone still had no idea of occupyit^ 

Since France was Nicumbeied by difficulties in Tunis and in Indo- 
CSuna simultaneously, but particularly by ite relationship to the 
German Rdch, it recalled its fleet from Alexandria. Thus Britain 
felt sold^ re^xmsflde for the mfety of the Europeans, and on 
July ji, since *Arri>i failed to stop the work of fortificMimi, ffie 
mvy bcnnbaided Alexandria. The Khedive had appealed for Britain’s 
protection beftmehand and joined forces with its landic^ troops. 
Chi Aqgust a, conseqitentfy, *Aiabi had himself proch^ned the 
<k^puty of the Sukan, who« however, bnmded him as a rriid. 
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iuiruKed i^unst General Wolseley’s landing troops at Tell d*Kid>ir 
on Sepcen^er 13 wMi his deficiently armed troops, 'was defeated, 
ood two days later captured in Cairo. The death sentence passed 
agahist him was revoked, and he was exiled to Ceylon, whence in 
1901 he was allowed to return to Cairo. 

The defeat at Tell al-Kabir determined the history of E^ypt for 
half a omtury. Britain assumed control of finances and the supreme 
command of die Egyptian army, in addition to which a permaijient 
Britidi garrison remained in the country. Like the resident at ^ 
side of native rulers in India, in Egypt the consul-general 
Qromer stood beside the Khedive as the real ruler of the counciy. 
During this period, accordingly, Egypt’s history is part of that nf 
tile British Empire, in which it served as a glacis for securing the 
control of India, and it was not until after the First World War 
that it was able to win back its independence in two decades of 
tenacious strusele. 

While from his Yildiz Palace, in which he secluded himself from 
tile public more and more, *Abd-al-Hamid was preoccupied with 
st|>pressing by means of a widely ramified system of espionage 
every impulse to freedom in the Ottoman Empire, he attempted to 
consolidate his regime by the improvement of commerce. The 
Onoital railway begun by Baron Hirsch with the aid of enormous 
and ditiionest profits had remained unfinished,’ and it was not until 
1881, after the dissolution of the contract with h^ that it could 
really be pushed ahead in earnest. At the end of 1888 tiie rails be- 
tween Belgrade and Constantinople were connected, with a stretch 
on Asiatic soil from Haydar Puha to Izmid. With a ninety-nine 
years’ guarantee of a minimum revenue, the Deutsche Bank tiien 
obtsdhed permission to extend the railway as far as Ankara, which 
was reached m 1892. At once the plan emerged to push the railway 
tiirough Anatolia and ‘Iraq as far as the Persian Gulf. In this way 
only would the most important countries ^ the empire be ctm- 
nected with the capital but their abundant natural resources wotdd 
tw opa»d to world trade. But at the same time this phin imperiled 
BdNnai’s position in the Orient tuid Rustia’s designs on Pertia. Al' 
tiiovigfa fan^ted German statesmen advibed igainse tiie rides of 
mdi an enterprise, the dondtiant figures, concerned exdusivdy witii 
^ proniotkHi of e«»qtiuc iimerests, nevertheless pudied this fdan 
dl tiie Bi^^idid railway, and nicoroded m mtereahig Kaiser Wil- 
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hdm II in it. In 1898, when the Kaiftar visited Omstantmoj^e whik 
j^ecoming from his trip to Jerusalem, he requested diat ^e Suhan, 
who r^arded him as his friend and was indebted to him for the 
training of his army by German officers under Von der Goltz Paffia, 
give the authorization to construct the harbor of Haydar Paffia to 
the Deutsche Bank, against the efforts of Britain and Russia, which 
had hitherto tiiwarted the further extension of the railway. In 1902 
the permission for the building of the Baghdad railway was then 
given. From Brusa, where the branch line to Ankara turned off, it 
was to pass through Afyon Karahisar, Konya, Eregli, Bulghurlu, 
and by way of Nasibin and Mosul to Baghdad; traffic over the 
stretch as far as Bulghurlu could begin on October 25, 1904. While 
the railway in Anatolia served economic and strategic objectives, the 
most distinctive work of the Sultan, the Hijaz railway, was intended 
to raise , his prestige as caliph throughout the Islamic world. While 
the holy cities could hitherto be reached only over the laborious 
caravan trails from Damascus through the desert or by water 
through the Red Sea, now they were to be united with the center 
of die empire by rail. The construcdon, pushed ahead primarily by 
the Sultan’s private secretary, ’Izzet Pasha, a Syrian Arab, was ac- 
complished as far as Medina by German engineers between 1900 
and 1908. A third of the cost of thme million Turkish pounds was 
procured by voluntary contributions of Muslims throughout the 
world.* 

Of all the subjects of the empire who profited by the Anatolian 
railway, *Abd-al-Hamid thought he had to fear the Armenians 
alone, among whom ambitions for an independent national life had 
long since been evident. Their comfxitriots, scattered over the entire 
Meffiterranean area as far as India, had very often acquired great 
wealth and supported and k^t alive such hopes. This most un- 
fortunate of Oriental peoples, on the topmost central ridge of the 
nMnitttain rsuige between Anatolia, Adharbayjan, and the CasjHan 
Sea, had ptmerved the racial type of the Anatolian primordial popu- 
lation in its purett form, but had borrowed their langus^ from a 
stratum of Indo-European immigrants and adapted it to that of thdr 
forebears. In titdr country, filled witii broad plains betwem 
mountains, a feudal S3rstem had developed at a very early period, 
which once in antiquity had produced a centralized power but ex- 

* See Anler Pariit, TXe Hidselmbdm, Petermmm Eri^Mmmth 

htfte i;4 (1906) and i6t (19018). 
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cc|»t for diis had ac nearly all tiines fallen an ea^ pny n> ne^fabor- 
dates. After duir si^jngatioti by the Osmudis, ^eir ndgld>ors 
m die south, die Kurds, had condnoalty increased dieir power in 
die coontiy. *Abd-al>Hanud, although himself die son of an Ar- 
menian mother, believed he could rely on the Kurds as the safest 
foundation of his power. His own personal bodyguard in Istanbul, 
the Hamidiye Raiment, consisted princij^y of Kurdish recruitt. 
In the provinces he allowed them a free hand, although he 
anxious to restrict the power of dieir beys and suppress all nationsl- 
ist sdrrings among them. As industrious artisans and energeti^ 
though unscrupulous businessmen, the Armenians were epononi- 
ically more advtuiced than their neighbors. Those residoit for a long 
time outside the country had oftm accumulated great fortunes and 
were inclined to bring influoice to bear on the European powers on 
behalf of their compatriots. The example of the Balkan nations also 
aroused the Armenians, despite their entirely different position, to a 
desire for a certain degree of independence, such as East Rumelia 
had obtained at the Congress of Berlin. Such desires, however, 
awakened the mistrust of the Sultan; it is certain that in 1905 he 
failed to oppose the inhuman butchery of the Armenians carried 
out by the Kurds, in alliance with the Turks, in nearly all the 
major cides of the country as .well as Trebizon^ Edessa, and even 
Istaidiul. These atrocities, which were repeated the following 3rear 
in the vilayets of Bidis and Van, not only in^paired the prestige of 
the Ottoman &npire throughout the civilized world but also diook 
die fpundadons of the regime. 

The Greeks were dissatisfied with the rectifications of the fron- 
tim granted them in the Treaty of Berlin. In particular the desire 
to hicmrporate into their kingdom the isle of Crete, inhabited pre- 
domkumdy by their kinfolk, repeatedly inflamed pojmlar passion. 
In 1^96 a rebellion Inoke out on the island. In connection with this, 
ynixfyi^ broke out in-Thessalf also in die spring of 1897. But the 
n^kary weakness of dw kingdom proved so calamitous that the 
great powers had to preserve it from a total collapse. ^The peace 
treaty drctsted by them as a result mordy brought die nTMinlapii 
Gre^ an hta^oflkant frontkr rec^&»tkm, though Q:eee vm 
the saRnS of an autonmnous province under a Chriwian ggy. 
cAior, Rrtnce Oentge of Oroeoe. 

V; SiiS tnmeMmmik for the Ottoman En^tire conditioas prove 
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in MacediHiti, when Tories, Greel^ A&tflians, and Wallachtans, 
Bulgars, and Sezbs dwelt hJ^ledy-jnggledy. Because of ritis, all 
diree bonkrii^ Qirisdan states content^ for diis fertile furovutce, 
particularly valuable for its tobacco. In the autumn of 1902 Bulgar 
bands were formed there which roved about the countryside terror- 
izii^ rile oriier Slavs, and which could not be subdued evm by riie 
Turkirii mUitary. In consequence Russia and Austria donanded that 
the Pom install a European inspector-general and a police corps 
under European officers. But an Italian general put in command of 
the gendarmerie was also incapable of restoring order; instead the 
oriier groups, after the example of the Bulgars, took to guerrilla 

warfare. Even when the great powers compelled the Sultan to sub- 
mit the state finances to their supervision, they could contribute 
nothing in the way of calming the inflamed passions. Austria at- 
tempted to take advantage of this situation to extend its influence 
as far as Salonica by a road from Sarajevo through riie sanjaq of 
Novibazar, which was subject to its administration. Hiis aroused 
the jealousy of Russia and of riie other great powers, which now 
demanded the appointment of a governor-general under their own 
control. 

This new humiliation conceived for their mother country aroused 
profound indignation among the officers of the Turkish troops 
stationed in Macedonia. In June 1908, after the meeting at Reval 
between King Edward VII and Tsar Nicholas 11 sealed the entente 
Britain and Russia had concluded by the trea^ of August 18-31, 
1907, new plans were expected in Turkey for the partititHi of ffie 
empire, and this threatening danger increased the excitement in the 
officers* circles to the boiling point. The liberal movement of Young 
Turics, suppressed for so loi^ by riie Sultan, had neverdidess, in 
spite of all the contrivances of espionage, establiriied a foothold in 
the am^. In Macedonia, Enver Bey, who as military attacl^ in 
Beriih had been well acquainted wiffi German amqr methods, and 
Lieutenant Colonel Nr^razi, who had aapiired militazy experience 
in the warfare with the Macedonian ban^ assumed tte l^dexrii^ 

a cmisjmacy whose inunediate goal was the restoration of the 
1876 cOTsritntkm of Midhat Fssha.* AmMg civfl servmts the tde- 

*A«e«#ig to given bv Mustafe Rennd eonoetnii^ bh own life, 
he HeStaA to the editooWt^aef of the Inabid ae w y ip et VMt at 
^ 1922, md nduich are iEcdlowad bjr A. Fiedter .tn the 

Imnnem No. 4^084 Ooober 5, 1922, ee well as m Kernel's anto* 
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gx(|>h opemsx Take was active on behalf of tiwir plans. The con- 
nufatoes, who called themselves the Committee of Unkm and 
Progress (Ittdiad ve Teiakki), obtained financial assisttmee from die 
d&amef the Jewish cmiverts to Iskm in Salonica, who dominated the 
bmaness life of the ci^. 

Siyazi escaped with a number of comrades into the mountains of 
Resna and was secretly supported by die local ^’immaqam. After 
he joined Ayyub EfPendi in Okhrid^ thiy both sent a telegram| to 
the Sultan demanding that he restore the consdtution. Shemsi Pa^^ 
sent out to arrest them, was shot. Then Enver also left Salcmica af d 
earned on agitation for the committee in Tikvish. By now die co^ 
^irators were already feeling so secure that they proclainwd 
consdtution in Monasdr on July 21, 1908, and in Salonica on the 
twenty-second and twenty-third. That same month, in a surprise 
march on Istanbul, which was occupied almost without a struggle, 
di^ forced the Sultan to recognize die consdtudon and appoint 
ministers acceptable to them. On December 17 it was possible to 
open the Turkish parliament. 

This surprising downfall of the autocratic regime was received 

faHKni^y in Turkun Altun Khabi Qbmdnm bayati (btanbol, 1928), p. 20, 
and dye version translated by J. Deny in the Revue du monde musulnum (voL 
d}, 1920, p. 460 from the Devletsalvame, which is also the basis of the 
aiecoont in die official Torkidi history Tarib, IV, Istanbul 1931, p. 140 If., the 
founder of the modem Turkish sate is also to be aken as the mspiradon (d 
die Alaoediniian iosuixecdcm. According to this, while sanoned in the garriscHi 
at Damascus in 1906, he had already founded an officers* society, 'Won ve 
Humyet Cemiyed, which also gained members in Beirut, Jaffa, and Jerusalem. 
Wh^ on furlragh he is suf^iosed to have slipped away from &nyma in secret 
to hh nadve city of Salonica, and there founded a local branch of his society. 
When diis violation of his furlough became known, he was transfened idter 
his return to Syrn to a border command for refractory soldiers at ‘Aqabah and 
01^ three years later transferred to die staff of the high command for Rumelia 
in SUottica. Onttonpoi^ repora of one of the leaders of the Macedonian 
Niyazi, in meiodh {Hutirat, Istanbul, n 26]^ and Yunus Nadi; 
die ‘« 4 &or-in-chief of the Istanbul newspaper Tasvni £|%ar (JbdM ve InkSabi 
Osme^ btanbul, 1325), remarkably enou^ say nothing tff this aedvity of his; 
d. ahai'die discisRion of the ipictdon in ^ Turlddi historical jotjmal Betteten 
(I.: Aidcata, 1937, 289-30^ 619^5). According to A&}or< 3 eneral'Indiaff {Dk 
Wmdp Mmtf I, Bolin, 1913, 174), the first militaty eomndttee in Dtonascus 
was fotniied in 1901 by Dr. HaU Mnsofa, vdiSe Mustafa Kemal femned a new 
oomomec in Salonka. From daa given by Indioff «id coUeoed by turn in 
Tdiley; he wotlc^ an an aimsy ummotos, it may be seen t&c sectet 
eonmtteees esdsied hi vaddds places in Tmhey and without knowlec^ of cndi 
. coMfMp^^ it is hot sa^riint^ that there is no unifotm tta m don cqo* 
ethm^ die bnghnnag of the revoiodoiiaty mbvmMmt. 
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widi oithaaisiii by die entire emp ire. Tbe Yom^ Tuilcs also be* 
Ueved di^ could sdll win dw confidence and support of all die 
Christian nations in the empire by prociaiming the new Tudddi 
consdtntiottal ideal, wdiich was to abolidi all differentiations of 
religion, and descent. But the peace concluded by *Abd^-Haniid 
with die Young Turks was not enduring. By April 13, 1909, a con* 
spiracy had already broken out against the new rulers. On April 15 
die Sultan appointed Tawfiq Pasha grand wazir with die task of 
ag^ain putting into effect the Shari‘ah, die holy law. Once again die 
army corps of Salonica intervened. In April its leader, Husa3m Husni 
Padia, acconqianied by Mustafa Kemal as chief of staff, advanced 
on the capital, which after a brief struggle was conquered by Mah- 
mud Shevket Pasha. On April 26 a national assembly met in San 
Stefano and, supported by a fatwa of the shaykh al-Islam, resolved 
to depose the Sultan. In his place his brother Muhammad V was raised 
to die throne. In the newly formed parliament the bourgeois groups, 
who called themselves liberal and adverti^d their program as one of 
“Freedom and Unity” (Hurriyet ve Itilaf), formed a party which 
was anxious to counteract the dominant influence of the officers. 
But the situation abroad did not allow the Ottoman Empire to 
develop its constitutional life in tranquillity. 

Italy, then searching for a colonial region in the Mediterranean 
area for its continually growing population in order to put a stop 
to the repeated loss of its natu^ increase to countries abroad, had 
lost Tunisia— which, being an immediate goal, had already absorbed 
numerous Italian emigrants-to France, and was now directing its 
gaze tou^d Tripolitania, already being treated by the Ottoman 
Empire as nothing more than a lost outpost. But when the Youi^ 
Turks, for reasons of honor, could not approve its cestion, the 
exaction of which took them by surprise, Italy declared war on 
Sqrtembor 29, 191 1, and on October 5 landed troops in Africa. The 
defense assuiiKd by Enver Bey and by Mustafa Kemal, who 
won his first military laurels here; but although the native Arabs 
and Berbers enetgetk^lly supp<»ted the Turks, ev«itually thty were 
defeated. In tiie peace treaty of Ouefay, Tripolis and Botg^iazi had 
to be ceded to Itaty in 1912; tiie sole rig^ reserved to the ca l i ^ was 
die tq^intment of ecclesiastical offidals. 

Even before die peace treaty was ctmcluded with Italy, the Bsllmi 
atates declared war oh the C^toman En^pire in Octnber 1912; td- 
duiug^ thty still had a nundier of pohics of difference to be smled 
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•9»ef^ ttomselves, tli^ dieir common interests imperiled 
dmcragfi tke plan of die Turkidi govemment-to bkid Macedonia 
more %tRly to die empire by a new setdement of Muslim colonists. 
Hie Turks were no mamh for their united strengdi: the Bulgars 
laid siege to Adrknople while die Greeks conquered S^onica. The 
ISieral minimy concluded a truce and was prepared to surrender 
Adrianople. Under Enver’s leaderdiip the officers protested agaipst 
this dishonor and on January 13, 1913, forced the mmistiy to re^e, 
and Mahmud Shevket took over the government. Since meanwMe 
Adrianople had fallen, the defense was necessarily restricted to me 
C 3 iatalja line. But in May at the peace conference in London tm 
Turks finally had to acquiesce, neverdieless, in the cessbn of 4 l 
areas west of die Ime of Enos on the Aegean Sea and Midia on die 
Black Sea. But since their opponents could not arrive at any agree- 
ment concerning the division of the spoils, and so lapsed into a 
state of war, Enver resorted to arms a second dme and reconquered 
Adrianople, which the Bulgars, in die peace treaties of Istanbul 
(September 1913) and Athens (1914) were finally compelled to 
surrender. 

During these dktuibances it was impossible for any consistent 
line of internal policy to develop in the Ottoman Empire. The ideal 
cf an Osmanli community encompassing all citizens had soon fallen 
to pieces; in its place there gradually emerged among the Turks 
the idea of nadonalism. Bome by die ideas of the French Revolution 
and by German romanticism, nationalism had seized on the peoples 
of eastern Europe first and led them to their great political victories. 
It is no wonder that this idea now struck root among the Turks. 
Since language represrated the real tie of nationhood, it was not 
hard for the Tiula also to seek a community of ideals beyond the 
political frmitieti with thtir linguistic Itin living under alien rule. A 
mudber of gifted writers had nugrated into Tu^y from the r^ons 
of southern Rusaa inhabited by Tatars, awayfrom Tsarist opfmes- 
doh, and exercised a decisive influence on d» evolution of die new 
Turanian ideal whkdi encompassed all Turks. The neRr ideal was 
11^ fmest Ifi^ expressien in a novel the brilliant novelist 
^ medent Tuikiiy, Hali& Edib. But din ideal could only have a 
sBdim^Knihgrffiectm the fexnmtatimi ^teoei&i^ the 

subiqaqgenee of the tm^ure; k laisied dw Yom^ Teaks Jhto aa 

effifMzt» effixmi sbooM have 
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unified ‘widli ilwai a^pBiasc die Chiiadiiis: die Yom^ Turits «ype cted 
them to sotroKter Anb ctdture in favor of a poidy Turkish educ- 
tion. It was otsiy in die new Ttu^ey created by Mustafa Kemal as 
a sdf-contained national state ditt the national idea could unfold 
its sustaining power. 

In the field of social relations the solution of die feminise que^on 
by the Young Turks proved particularly fruitful. U^e in die rural 
areas and smsdkr cities, even before this, women had possessed equal 
rights as working companions at the side of their men, nevertheless 
in the upper cla^ they remained restricted to the spheres of the 
home and the harem, in which Islamic society held them enthralled. 
It is true that a few Turkish women, such as the above-mentioned 
novelist Halide Edib, were able to extend their education along 
European lines at die American College in Istanbul, but under die 
old regime any public activity was closed to diem. It was the World 
War which first freed them of these fetters, since their labor was 
necessary as a substitute for the men fighting at the front. From 
then on, Turkish women adapted themselves to the life of their 
European sisters with surprising swifmess, until the new national 
state granted them politied rights as well as freedom of work in all 
fields. 

Turkey entered World War I on the side of the Central powers^ 
widi whom she hoped to be able to break the hegemony of Britain 
and France in the Near East. The magnificent deeds at arms of the 
Turkish army and of the fleet, strengthened by the transfer of die 
German cruisers Goben, and Breslau, renamed Selim Yavuz and 
Midilli, frustrated the British attack on the Dardanelles; as defender 
of Anafiirta, Mustafa Kemal gave another demonstration of his 
brilliant military gifts. 

The Turkish army under Von dcr Goltz, who on April 19, 19*6, 
suooumhed to plotted typhus, brought the advance into ‘Iraq of 
the Ai^o-Indian ekpeditionaxy corps under General Townshend to 
a halt; remised a Btitidi army of relief, and forced Towndiend’s 
divisum, sotrounded in Kut-al- Amardi, to capitulate on April 29, 
1916. Bnt over a kmg period of time ‘Iraq could not be maint a ine d 
againsc the mperioti^ of the Britidi; by Febrm^ 1917 di^ were 
already ^le to ssoompy Kut al-'Amai^ and in March, Baghdad 
also fell iitto tfaw This secured for Great Britain dw control 
of the Paraanand Iraip t^^ds, the exi^erant flow of whicli,ao> 
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csoidfli^ to a statement by Lord Ouzon, led die Allies to victoiy.* 
* 11 ie attadk on die Suez canal could not be successfully executed; 
neverdidess Tudcish tnx^ pinned down considerd>le Briddi com> 
bat forces, bi Denmber 1917, however, die British were able to 
press mto Palestine. In Arabia the British agent T. £. Lawrence, 
as will be related in die history of die evoludmi of the Arab lands, 
had induced die diarif of Mecca into defecdon from the Ottoman 
Empire by holding out die hope of Jiolidcal independence.! He 
advanced as far as ^e Syrian capital of Damascus with Arab trrops 
at the beginning of October 1918 and was able to occupy the d^, 
abandoned by die Turks. \ 

Hie Turks achieved their only lasting successes on die Caucams 
fnmt. Although they had had to yield before the Russians there in 
July 1916, after the collapse of die Tsarist regime th^ pressed foiv 
wa^ through Erzerum in May 1918 as far as Batum and Baku, the 
center of the oil industry. 

But the enormous losses inflicted on Turkey by four years of 
desperate defensive warfare against infinitely superior opponents 
necessarily crippled its will to battle after its allies were forced to 
relinquish any hope for a final victory. Yilderim, the army group 
nevi'ly formed in the Orient under von Falkenhayn, which was to 
wrest Baghdad again from the British, was unable to save the des- 
perate situadon any longer, pardcularly since differences of opinion 
between die German and the Turkish leaders concerning its stra- 
tegic application did not fail to appear. The collapse was sealed by 
the truce of Mudros on October 30, 1918. The leaders of the Young 
Turks left the country. Enver went to Rustia and on August 4, 
1922 was killed in Turkestan in the struggle of the Basmachis against 
die Bolsheviks.t Talat found a refuge in Germany and was assassi- 
nated in Berlin by an Armenian. Jar^ Padia, the war minister, went 
to Afghanistan to become an army oiganizer there, and died at the hand 
of an Armenian in Xifiis in 1922. 

^ch was die end of the Ottoman Enqiire. Boi^ the bearer of an 
outxnotMf oudived principle, it had perished. From its ruins diere 
as wfll be rdated in ^e next diapcer, the modc^ Torlddi 
muioi^stan:. 

V 

*See W. Iielaod, Iruq, p. > 4 . 

(he of ids Aesdi hi J. Caso^nd, Let Bmmetetb, Psiii; 1915, 

Ik (Sok and in <G. 4Ilein dmebt veriMftene Lmidt Vkaa»t i9}7. 
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2. InuUeettud Lift m the Ottoettm Empire and in Egypt 
in the Nineteenth Cemwry 

Daxin^ the nineteenth century the spirit of the Turkirii people, 
clinging to traditional forms, proved again far more capable of re- 
sistance to die influences of western civilization in die intellectual 
sphere than in political and military affairs. The first concession to 
the new era was the founding in 1831 of a daily newspaper, the 
Takumi Vekt^if which was soon followed by other journals with 
literary tendencies, such as the Terjumam AhvtU in i860 and Tmm 
Efkyar in 1862. The reform period known as the tanzimat also led 
to a transformation of the educational system. While elementary 
schools, exc^ for instruction in the Qur’an, had previously been 
totally nonexistent, and any higher education could only be ac- 
quired in the religious madrasahs, in 1853 a special bureau was 
charged with the ^fting of textbooks for elementary schools; in 
1861 the first advanced girls’ school was opened. In 1869 a univer- 
sity even founded, which, however, succumbed two years later 
to the storm of reaction. Only a medical institute and a school of 
law were able to survive. 

Until around the middle of the nineteenth century the Osmanlis 
held fast in literature to Persian contents and Persian style.. In the 
course of the reforms of the educational system, however, a nund>er 
of gifted young men were sent to Paris to study. Among them was 
Ibiahim Shinasi, who diere concentrated primarily on French litera- 
ture. After living in Paris for five years, where he is said to have 
participated in the revolution of 1848, he was appointed to the 
department of education, but riiortly afterward he leff the dvil 
service to work in tiie first nongovemnKntal newi^Mqier, Terjumaai 
Ahvaly founded in i860. In 1862 he founded his own organ, Tatwri 
Efkyary whidi withstood all the political storms until it was sup- 
pressed ty Mustahi Ketml in 1925. In his journalistic activ^ Siina s i 
rendered great sovices to the Turidsh literary idiom, whidi he 
freed from pomposity and led back to the sin^e structure of tiw 
peojde’s ^eech. In 1859 he publiriied the first Turkitii tianslatimis 
of sdeotidiH from French prose and . poeuy with tiie ordinal <m 
penild piges (deven pages in ea<^ hnguige). This pamphhtt 
tiiowed tiie eduomed Turks that ide« wdl known to thm in the 
orgmd amid be expressed in their own moMher toi^ m wdl, ^ 
gave rise to a floutidih^ literatote of ocanslations. His own pooicd 
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talmt was not great and wia bound by the old style. Yet he xw 
dbe fim to give die Turks a Ikde comedy, Tbe Pisefs WedtBng, 
■vdiidi dealt with the problem wmnan's poddon, so modi d^ 
cussed hi literature suice. 

Shinaa’s attoi^ found a fertfle ground: it was generally Idk 
duA the old literature had oudived itself. All the 3rounger authors 
turned to the new movemoit. !Sya Pa^ ctmtinned the porifica^sn 
of the lu^uage in his ttansladons froth iKousseau and MoH^. pit 
Shmasi’s OKist important disdple was Namik Kemal, to idionA he 
transferred die editorship of his publicadon in whm he Ipft 
for Baris. Namik Kemal understood that it was not oiough to adci|pt 
French ideas, that literature must treat **nadve” subjects to influenpe 
the people. But political activity interfered with his literary work. 
Snce he had joined the Young Turk committee founded by Ziya, he 
had to flee with him to London in 1866. Not until after die death 
of the grand wazir *AIi Pasha could he return home, in 1871. Durii^ 
the final turbulent years of ‘Abd-al-Aziz’s reign, when there was a 
ferment everywhere in the Balkans, he came out in 1872 with the 
drama Fatherland or SiUstriay which glorified the defense of this 
fortress against the Russians in 1854 and for the first time made 
familiar to the Turks the concept of a fatherland independent of 
die person of die sultan. The play aroused such storms of patriotic 
endiusiasm that it appeared dai^erous to the government; conse- 
quently it was proh&ited after the second perfonmnce and the 
poet banished to Cyprus. ‘Abd<al-Hamid was s^ less able to endure 
his criticisms and the patriodc character and popular tendency o? 
his art, and kept him, as if in honorable banishment, cmndnually re- 
mote from the capital, lasdy as mmasarrif (govemmr) of Chios. But 
hh works k^ his id^ alive and contributed a great deal to bring- 
the Young Tuik movement to its goal 

The ardsdc ideds uhkh NamUc K«a»l ofMu had to sacrifice to 
hispolhical aims were realized by hs disciple *Abd‘<al-Haqq Hamid, 
to whom st was granted to serve his cotnmy as tl^lomat in Pads, 
Lottdmi, and Bruaels and after the dedme of the old eq^^ to re- 
jdbe m the rise rd the mtumal ^ate untfl has de«h oii Api^ la, 
ait the ife of eiqihtY'^ Hh dramas, it^uenced Ipgety hfy the 
Brenidi dainks but also hy Sudceqpeare, in addhkm to hh lyric 
pumhefi Qpeswd sww patiasf^ Turk^ literaturi^ thot^ drew 
dhihr source fnmi die epnodonal Mfe of j^ucpean cidtnre rather 
than that of the Turks. 
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But t&cace was slso im> lack of oideavors tx> direct literature into 
purely channels. The only aotlientic Turkish prose alive 

unong &e mases of dw pe<^lei but hitherto haughtily disr^arded 
by the educated classes, had b^ cultivated by the public story- 
tdlers. the meddabst in their tales from the everyday life of the 
people. This art of ihtirs was intitKioced into literature by Ahmad 
Midhat. In his Enteruanmg Tales, thoi^h he still rehed greatly on 
French nntenals, he had a wedth of acutely (^served details drawn 
from reality, which he knew how to cast in an shsoibing form. An 
authentically nadtmal content was then introduced into literature by 
Mehmed Tawfiq in his work A Year in Istanbul; this described the 
still-unqmiled life of the people as once lived in the capital, the 
merry women’s ccmversadon on long winter’s evenings, the gay 
hurly-burly of the caf4s and the excursions to the Sweet Waters of 
Europe at the,t^ of the Golden Horn. Husayn Rahmi penetrated 
into ±e life of the people sdll more deeply. He owed his educadon, 
which in his ofiScial career carried him to the posidon of a director 
of the archives of indirect taxes, entirely to t^ modem schools of 
Istanbul and had never learned French. As a son of the people he 
was partmularly fond of glorifying the sound Anatolian peasantry, 
the hope of die country. But he showed die people as they really 
were, not balking at learning to know them by intimate associadon. 
He diares with ^ predecessors the didacdcism and basic pessimism 
of his works, which, however, was no longer an emodonal aping of 
the west but rooted in the circumstances and completely authentic. 

In the field of lyric poetry also the restraining fetters of classicism 
were diaken loose. Mahmud Duem introduced the native folk socg 
into literature, ennobling it in die fore^ forms of the ballad and 
the romance. Ferfecdon in this popular lyric form was attained by 
die poems of the Istanbul fidierman’s son Mehmed Emin, which 
serv^ as acctmqianhnatt to the victory of die Youi^ Turk movc- 
moit 

These natwy ial aquradons west accompanied by die newly 
aroused zeal for the purity of the language, in which Sami Frasheri 
ediieved par^^eukr dotmetk^ After Ae artificial and oveiburdecnd 
ayte ni m did e hw s ical writers had bem dkeanded md supplanted 
by dm Mimii Wf the people, an attenpt was also mide to fwe 
^ voeaiwdaiy mae and naw* of d» haSast of needless 
■wads, Anddc.and JNtsaww vriiidi in the old Mtecatuie had sdfieo 
diidriiied Tnriddi. Ahmed jevdet (d. i«8o). the ptAIisher of the 
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respected newy^M^ier Iqdam (Progreis), publidied die ori^- 
tiud text uid an Osnumli translation of die work of NevmU in which 
ike latter had glorified Turidsh at the expense of Arabic at die court 
of the Timurids in Herat. Indeed, sometunes diii^ went as far as 
an attempt to rej^ace die fore^ words already completely natural- 
ized by l(Hig-sinc»obsolete Turkish ones. Neverdieless, in ^ite of 
these exaggerations, the endeavors of t^e. purists had a sound c^ie 
and were not unsuccessful. ^ I 

Toward the end of ‘Abd-al-Hamid’s reign literature had \ to 
om^le against die greatest difficulties. Since he feared die Yoimg 
Turks as opponents of his autocratic rule, it became condnuafliy 
easier for his entourage, the more he secluded himsdf from the 
world in his YHdiz Palace, to cast suspicion on the healthy progres- 
sive movements among his people. To the extent that dieir repre- 
sentatives did not keep silent of their own accord, their activities 
were paralyzed by a censorship vexatious b^ond all bounds, which 
suppressed a translation of Wilhelm Telly for instance, and would 
not even tolerate the use of the word fatherland. Thus literature 
durmg these years, propped up on contemporary French poetry 
under the motto of **Vart pour Part,** produced only the fruits of a 
morbidly pessimistic sentimentality. Its representatives rallied round 
the newspaper Serveti Funun; this published Khalid Ziya’s novels, 
Blue and Black and Forbidden Love, which in spite of their artificial 
^le laid the first real foundations of this literary genre among the 
Turics. Next to him Ahmed Hikmet dominated the interest of the 
re«lets with his singly written imaginative tiiort stories, generally 
aboitt a fairy-tale world. 

The Youi^ Turk revolution freed Iheiature at once of tiie op- 
pressive shacHes of the censorship. Only a few poets, such as the 
lyricist Ahm«i Hashim, remained true to the purdy aesthetic ideals 
cf the precedmg period. In addition a young nationd literature soon 
embarked on m energetic course of develc^nnent. Soon liter the 
xevolntimx the Turldtii sodety Turk Dem^ was founded, wdtidi 
was ^ceeded fomr years latei^ in 1912, by tiie more aptive group 
of the Hearth (Turk Ocagi). hi its )ounal The Turidsh 

Uumebsud (Turk Yorduy the new id^ of Turkish nttioiiaUan was 
not tMil^ cloai^Moned in &eiRtute but also by a profound study of 
the tCtenM** Tied: vrith, « already^ mentionMl, by a 
lEwnhaf of Tazar wriim>,csci^)ed from Tsarist itosfk^ in tiw devd- 
ty weiit of the urw ideas. the leadcrdi^ oi this movement fdi 
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to GtiSt Alpi whom die Ententt consulered so dangerocs 
it criled him to Alaha af^ the occupadon of Istai^oL By his sym- 
txdic poems KkbU E^u, and peihaps even more by his cooxses at die 
oniveishy, newly foimded dnxing die Worid War, and by his lec- 
tures. he inflamed dw youth widi die naticuial ideid, to which die 
novelist Halide Edib gave die finest literary esqpresdon in her 
novel Twm. The catastrophe of die end of die war did not destroy 
this movenmit; in the new national state, as will be related, it has 
undergcme a v^rous renaissance. 

While in Turkey itself contact with European civilization grad- 
ually brought about a total upheaval in literary life, in the Arab 
countries, although they were subjected much earlier and much 
more enduxingly to European influence, the old ideals were effective 
for a much longer time, and it was only in the period after the Firat 
World War that their gradual decline began. The political separa- 
tion of Egypt from the Ottoman Empire, to which the odier Arab 
countries, except for North Africa, continued to remain subject, 
prevented a unified development of Arabic literature. This was 
strengthened by the absence of any national objectives that die 
Muslims had in common with the much more active Christians. In 
E^iypt the ruling stratum of Muhammad ‘Ali’s family and their 
following had far more interest in Turkish than in Arabic literature. 
It is characterisdc that in the presses founded before dit: First World 
War in Cairo, not only were military regulations printed in Turk- 
ish, but also a whole series of works of classical Turkish literature, 
before any approach was made to do the same honor to Arabic wxk- 
ings. In Syria, the Maronites, laigety in the service of the CSiristian 
missionaries who founded die ilonerican College in Beirut; and of 
its rival, the Jesuit University of St. Jos^h, vied widi each odier in 
revivii^ the old literature md in restoring the puxi^ of clastical 
Arabic. Sc^h, in the main, was the work of Nasif al-Yaziji (d. 1879 
in Beirm) yvho in his poems sot^t to hnitate al-Mutanabbi and in 
his maipunahs sl-£bthL The atMo^ of one Mamn an-Na%(|^ 
(d. 1871 in Bdrot) to create for his pat^le a drama on die Froi^ 
pattern, but with Oaeaai. content, remdned isolated and found m> 
hnkators. Tnckuh censord^ han^iered die devek>{»nent of die 
press in with dit same sevethy as in IstatdmL Conae^ead^ 
many |oumu^as prrfezzed to settle in E^ypL p8ii»nilaify 
^mvce tm Bdddi auduHtiti^ had g^nnmd the press ^re far greater 
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fieedom. Hie Andiic Ikemare of Syria xmdet 'Abd’^d-Hamid is 
t}i|Hfied die president of die re%iDus court in Bdrut, aa>>^d>- 
haiii» a friend of die Sohan’s imam, Abu-l-Hoda, who di^ayed an 
immensely prcdific Umrary activity, in die ^irit of old-fadiioned 
biam, in oppcmtion to the influences of Christian Europe. 

In Egypt, in die banning, the Muslims stood quite alone as 
beaters of Arabic literature, while die j^ppts first entered die sqene 
in die new polit^l conditions after the First World War. Mu- 
hammad ‘All’s interest in European civilization engendered a ivry 
extensive literature of translations: in addition to technical and ^i- 
entific works, which were desired initially, French novels as vMl 
soon appeared in great numbers, which, often translated indis- 
criminately, not infrequendy dominated public taste and constituted 
an tdiaacle to die pursuit of the national arts. An isolated effort, 
which found no imitators, was die translation of the Iliad by die 
Syrian Sulayman al-Bustani in stanzas of altematii^ Arabic meters, 
which catches die epic atmosphere weB but in spite of numerous 
scholarly observations could scarcely bring the alien content any 
closer to die Arab public. In poetry there prevailed an imitation 
of die classical masters of the ‘Abbasid era in die work of the war 
minister, Sami Barudi, who after the ‘Arabi revolt was exiled by 
the Britidi to Ceylon and could only return home when an old 
man; in exile he gave to his affliction an original and touching oc- 
pression. Sami was descended from a Turkish family; Arab blood 
was likewise mingled widi foreign in the veins of ^e Khedive’s 
court poet, Ahmad ffliawqi, who atoned for a rash word to his 
master during Worid War I with a Britidi sentence of exile to 
Spun. He was also entirety submerged in die classical tradition and 
(Hily struck fiut along new artistic paths after die war. In narrative 
prose the Syrian Jurji Zaydan dominated the field widi his nunwrous 
historical nov(^' of die Islamic past, which, thoi^ never very 
profound, neverdidess ^pped the readers dieir imaginative 
atttounts in a tin^e style and so broke die ground for the efflores- 
dlls genie in die postwar period. Ztydan hufina endeav- 
oicri so malm famUkr to the Andis the remits of &iiopeatt researdi 
laab Imtiay anri sodol^^ abo the dnuaa, ^cause of the 

tzadhicMi, coidd m^hre only rioiriy* Ohty {deodi in 
nyte bad wty' rest mcoess, ahhoiagh thihe was no 
fade of dloiis to natardfae dassic French tmgeity. TJdunim Jdri 
(itap-iSOB) omaed after sodi an to the dmaetfafa of 
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Moli^ m ^ Itc^ of maldiig flieur contents palatable to his 
countrymm by a slillM adaptation to Egyptian circumsmnces. In 
this he ™de the bold innovation of usii^ the popular dialect in- 
stead of the t’lflggirail langoa^ which still dominated the stage ex- 
clusively* but had so little succes in this that his pla3rs were not 
produced until 1912, only to vanish again from the stage. In the 
richly developed press of Egypt a new prose style evolved, which 
served the politicians who emerged under British rule as a success- 
ful instrument for their propaganda. Among the latter mention must 
be made of Qasim Amin (d. 1908), whose books The Emancipation 
of Women (1899) and The Nexo Woman (1901) made current a 
discussion of die feminist question throughout the Islamic world; 
later, after Turkey had gone on ahead with its practical solution, 
Egyptian society also followed, at first hesitantly, but soon with 
lasting success. 

'Ihe religious life of Egypt, however, was and still is dominated 
by Islam. This is principally due to the influence of a Persian, 
Jamal-ad-Din, who for political reasons preferred calling himsdf an 
Afghan after the country where he spent his youdi. In 1870, whra 
he had to leave this adopted country of his after the death of his 
patron, the emir Dost Muhammad, he first went to Istanbul, and 
there, preceded by his reputation as an important scholar, although 
he had published nothing, he received a friendly reception by the 
govemmott and by scholarly circles, on whom his courses at the 
newly founded university as well as his lectures made a deep im- 
pression. Nevertheless, the shaykh al-Islam succeeded in making 
him suspect as a freethinker and in effecting his expulsion. He then 
moved to Cairo, where he was welcomed with open arms. Her^ 
witiiout any o&flal connections, he was able to work freely until 
the *Arabi revolt and aroused in the E^5q>tian youth the hope of 
possible 13 >enujott from European hegemony if it could absorb the 
material culture and scientific methods of the West for the purjK^ 
of defending Itiam as a more advanced religion. After the British 
ocoipation he was exikd to India, but in 1883 could go to Paris, 
wluue tognher 'witii his disciple Muhammad ‘Abduh he ptdtlitiied 
a weekly new^per, d-Witthqa, ohfch, thon^ short- 

lived, wts a^the mote influoitial. Hfe subsespient fortunm 
mccmimmed luMr on m the history of l^tfsk. In 1885 his ^scaiae 
MuhamiBnd ^^Mxhth returned first to Beirut and in 1888 to his n^e 
J^gyft, wlwsm his ciamtiymrai grwaed hhn as the aposde of thor 
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fibendoQ. He bcigin Im official career as qadi in ffie peoj^’s courts, 
and in 1899 was protnoted to become mufti of £g)^pt. Up to his 
death on July 1 1, 1905, he exerted a profound influoice on the re* 
form of law, as weU as of instruction at the vener!d>le Universi^ of 
alnAzhar. He founded the modernist movement in Islam with the 
purpose of going back to the ideas of its founder in an attempt to 
jmrify them of later accretions and so. demonstrate their vitality 
even in an Oriental world completely transformed by the civiliza^on 
of the We^ His ideas have continued to dominate Egyptian i^li- 
gious life down to the present day.* | 


3. North Africa 

Tripolis, Tunisia, and Algeria, ever since the OsmanU conquest 
in the sixteenth century, lud been the seats of provincial gov> 
emors with the titles of paffia, d^, and bey, who were evot 
more independent of the central government in Istanbul ffian 
die pashas in Egypt and Syria, since from the seventeenth century 
cmward die sultan had never had at his disposal a fleet of any 
consequence. In May 1835 Yusuf, the pasha of Tripolitania was 
deposed. He was of the ^ramanli clan in control of the country 
since 1711. Two kinsmen contended for the succession, one of 
whom was supported by French influence and die other by British, 
ance Fiance and Britain had both seized a foothold in the country 
after Bonaparte’s Egyptian e^edidon. In this conflict bodi Qaia- 
manlis appealed to ^ decision of the Porte, which gladly seized 
the opportunity of restoring its authority in this lost outpost. It sent 
a dlviskm of the fleet to Tripoli and appointed the French pio^^ 
governor. But when die latter went to Istanbul to be installed in his 
ofluxi in person, he was detained as a prisoner of the state, and in 
Ms {dace Mtdiammad Ra’uf Pasha came to Tripoli as governor. The 
othff chumant of the throne revolted ^untt him and confined the 
governor in the dtacfel of Tripoli, whi^ could only be held with 
tfiffienhy. It wn not until the gnuid admiral came to thw aid wMi 
a in Apcfl 183d that dm Turks were sgaM able to-nffidue 

^ Mhuior the conmery^ Tl^ astute Hasan Padia, uho asstnned 
dm govtenoxdi^ ffie foliowa^ year, succeeded m indnchag the Bear* 
bins mHMi in the maoces^le r^kms to reot^^nue ^ naan’s 

*Ch. C. A'Sum, m$d Moden^m in Egypt, L ouden, !»«. fH. A. R. 
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power St least nmniiially. Under Tfirkish rule an Italian colony soon 
spiai^ up in the dty; it has already been related how the countiy 
fell into Italian hands in 1911. 

Down to die b^finnh^ of the nineteenth century the beys of 
Tunisia and the deys of A^eria, as well as the Qaramanlis in Tri- 
politania Mid die rulers of Morocco, had diligendy pursued a career 
of piracy, which, beii^ directed against the Christians, was regarded 
by the Muslims as a meritorious war of faith. The Christian states 
had never been able to unite in a common action against them but 
had preferred to purchase the freedom of their shipping individually 
by payments of tribute. Toward the end of the eighteenth century 
France had even entered into cordial relations with the dey of 
Algeria. When Bonaparte armed for his expedition to Egypt, he 
was aided by the dey through deliveries of grain. But no agreement 
could be reached concerning payment. Two Jewish firms, Bakri 
and Busnach (the head of which, Naftali, had controlled the coun- 
try and sucked it dry since 1780^ until in 1805 he was overthrown 
by a Janizary mutiny and murdered together with many of his 
fellow Jews) had negotiated the transaction, and it was not until 
October 28, 1819, after protracted litigation, that a sum of seven 
million francs was granted them. But their creditors attached thh 
money in France, while the dey demanded direct payment for his 
prot£g6s. Consequently he had French ships stopped at sea and 
created difficulties for French commercial houses in his domain. His 
wrath was directed pardcularly at the consul Deval, whom he con- 
sidered die real author of the procrastinations. On die morning of 
die Bayram fesdval, April 30, 1820, at a recepdon of the diplomatic 
corps, he lost control of himself, struck him with a cane, and had 
him shown out. When he refused to give sadsfacdon for diis, France 
had the coasts of Algeria blockaded for two years. Since the govern- 
ment was trying to avoid war, it showed a mildness in its negothi- 
dons widt the dey whidi the latter interpreted as weakness. In July 
1829 another incident took place. The commander of the ship La 
Provence had been vainly negotiating in Alget^ and while leaving 
die harbor was fired on by one of die forts. Fiance could not allow 
this new kisuk to go tmavenged. Chi May 25, 1830, the war minister 
himself, de BoumiCRtt, set out from Marseilles with six himdied 
vessdb and seven small steamers to tru^KHrt an army of 
thirty thoaasmd mum over to Africa. Chi Jime 14 the French huoded 
off A^limsy and four weeks later tte dey htKl to capitulate. Boor- 
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nionc ihax had Onn and Bdne occupied from the sea, md pressed 
forward oa land as far as Blida at the foot of die Lesser Adas. Mem- 
while the July revolution had brdcen out in Paris, and he was 
replaced by General QauzeL The latter landed in A%eria on Sep- 
tonber 2 and at tmce conceived the of colotuzii^ the countiy. 
By Octt^er he had already established the first model farm. He 
offered the province of Constamine to. bey of Tuniria, laying 
claim on behalf of France only to the Matijah, the fertile plain of 
A^[eria. But his aibitraiy action created irritation in Paris, andiby 
the beginning of the f ollowii^ year he was recalled. His succes^rs 
in command mostly dissipated their energy in petty skirmiriies w^ 
Arabs and Berbers. In small-spirited fear of Brkain the govemmept 
was already on the vetge of relinquishing the colony. 

Meanwl^e complete anarchy prevailed in the province of Oran. 
A young adventurer took advantage of this. ‘Abd-al-Qadir was the 
son of a murabit (marabout), a holy ascetic, and as a yomig man 
had made the pilgrimage to Mecca twice. But rince he was clever 
and courageous as well as pious, the trflies Hariiim and Amir, weary 
of the perpetual strife, placed themselves under his command in 
spite of his youdi— he was only twenty-two years old. In a riiort 
rime he succeeded in driving the other chieftains from the field; 
then he assumed die ride of “Commander of the Believers” and 
preached a holy war against the French. General D«anichel, in com- 
mand of Oran, entered into negotiations with him, but the GeneraTs 
successor, Tr6zel, underestimated his power and with inadequatt 
condiat forces undertook an expeditimi into die interior. On July 
2d, 1835, he suffered a bloody defeat along the Macca, and from 
then on 'Abd-al-Qadir was regarded throughout North Africa as 
the savior of Idam. 

In this emergency die Froich government again appointed Oaimel 
gufvemor-genffiial, in Acgmt 1835. He sutxeeded in driving 'Abd* 
sdMI^uhr from his cajMtal at Mascara and m refieving the Turks 
besiqged by the latter’s troops in Tlems^ Snoe Pai|s balked at 
the tnpensesof amajor ea^pedirion,^ wassuppt^ed to content htm- 
stdf thootm^^^ ol Gonmmdae. A yomhfid premnder prom- 
ised him support tgainst its rulmg bey, who had piociu^ hiinsdlf 
the ride of pidha fiitnn dm Pmte but was detested by his stfitfecw 
fmr his a t torrioa s. Cltniel dioti^u; be could setae caaoixv with 
•even dtourand men, but in Koven^, iffter tniKaoas 
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had to vttttc, his misaon tmaccomplished Because of this failure he 
was rqdaced m February 1837 by General Damr^numt. 

Meanwhile General Bugeaud carried on a successful campaign 
against *^Kil-al-Qadir, who repeatedly upset the French positions 
in the west. But since the government first wanted to wipe out the 
di^race at 0)nstantine, 6i^[eaud had to conclude a very unfavor^ 
able peace treaty with *Md-al<Qadir on May 31 at ^e Tafnah 
River, giving back not only Mascara but almost die entire province 
of Oran and a substantial portion of the province of Algeria. ‘Abd* 
al-Qadir, however, extended his authority beyond thk eastward 
as well, by installing governors in Majjanah, Ziban, and Lag^wat. 
He also advanced in the Sahara, and in November 1838, after a siege 
lasting five months, broke into the fortress of a murabit, Muhammad 
Tijani, who, depending on his prestige among the Berbers, had 
opposed him. He attempted to secure his rule primarily by training 
his troops on the European pattern. 

Toward the end of September 1837 Damr^mont set out with 
twelve thousand men against Constantine. On October 6 the bom> 
bardn^t of the city b^an; Damr6mont wanted to begin die frontal 
assault six days later. During the preparadons he was killed, and 
Vall6e assumed command. After bloody battles which continued 
into the streets of the city, the qasbah, the fortress dominating the 
city, surrendered on October 13. After this victory the occupation 
of the country made rapid advances. Philippeville was built as a 
harbor for the newly acquired province. Blida was conquered from 
the A^ers base, and in October 1839 the troops of Algiers and 
Constantine were able to join at Bouira by way of the Adas. 

'Abd-al-Qadir considered diese French advances an infraction 
of the .Treaty of Tafnah; he proclaimed the holy war in M^ia, 
and his governor ibn-Salim attacked Matijah. For a moment weakly 
garrisoned Algiers itself was in danger, but then Vall6e defeated 
‘Abd^-Qadir at Shiffa and on Aiay 18, 1840 occupied 

Toward the aid of the year Bugeaud, die best of die French 
military men, was appointed governor-general of Algeria. In the 
^ring of 1841 he evened the campaign from MM6a and on May 4 
won a brilliant tdetory against *Abd-aW 3 adir. Then he returned to 
die lureased h?om Muso^hanim iitto die interior agun, and 
tm May 18 conq^oered Tajg^M^nn; *Ab 4 -al*Qadir’s new capkal, and 
hrom base destjKyed the casde of *Abd--al-Qadir’a father. 
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n^ierc! die Emir hhrodtf had often cou^ rest, and whidi had once 
been a dangexons center of Mtudim fanaticbni. 

ft) die spring of 1842 Bugeaud occupied TIemsen, and cm Feb> 
imay 9 the £mir lost his fortified dty, Sdido. After that he 
roved abcmt the country with his camp, which was about fifty 
dsoumnd arong, and was harried by the French. On May 16 the 
Due d’Aunule succeeded in catching up with him after strenuous 
forced mardies and in overpowering the completely surprised 
enemy. Four thousand men, the Emir's trea^ry, and the families 
of a number of his most aristocratic followers fell into the hands | 
of the French. But ‘Abd-al-Qadir, valiandy defended by his body- 
guard, eKaped from his pursuers this time also uid stepped into 
Moroccan territory. After Bugeaud had negotiated in vain with the 
Moroccans for his extradition, he himself crossed the border. At 
riie same time a French squadron appeared off the Moroccan coast, 
threatening Tangier and Mogador. On August 14 a battle took 
place along the Isly, a tributary of the Tafnah, with the Moroccan 
army, 65,000 stror^, under the Sultan's son. Although Bugeaud only 
had 6,000 men available, he succeeded in defeating these troops, 
which were poorly armed and completely undisciplined. Now the 
Sultan was prepared for peace. But he did not hand over ‘Abd-al- 
Qadir. Even with the best of intentions he would scarcely have 
been capable of doing so, since the Berber tribes along the border 
had hardly any respect for his authority. The religious brotherhoods, 
in particular the Derkawa, fanned the flame of their fanaticimi, so. 
that they continued the guerrilla warfare against the French. In the 
spring of 1845 a new religious champion appeared on the scene, the 
murabit Bu Ma'zah, "the Man widi the Goat," and led the Berber 
tribe of the Driirah i^inst the French. 

'V^en ‘.M>d-al-<}adir attacked Algeria again, Bugeaud had him 
hunted by ei^teen flying columns throughout tlK autumn and 
winter of 1845-46 without laying him by the heels. After he had 
been defeated a couple of times m the sprii^, he retired again to 
Moroccan soil. But the Sultan finally was induced -by the persistent 
representmkms of the French government to send out an army 
t^gainst him and expd him. Chi December 21 Abd<4l-Ouliif crossed 
border riv^ of the Muluyah under Moroccan fire, was soon cn- 
rdride^ by the French troops, and cm the twen^-riiird of die «me 
m^mh surrendered, after beii^ promned that he wcmld be removed 
to Acre or Alexandrk, since he wanted tO make the p%rimi^ once 
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t^iain. But instead lie was cdcen to Toulon and hdd captive in Am- 
boise. Napoleon III gave hkn his freedom on December 2, 1852. He 
first settled down in Brusa, and a£cer the eardiquake of 1855 m 
Istanbul, and then m Damascus. It has already been related how he, 
ti^ether with his countrymen who had accmnpanied him into exOe, 
rescued numerous Christians there in i860 from massacre by die 
Druzes. He died there in 1883. 

In Algeria, the French sdll had to struggle for a loi^s; time i^|ainse 
die turbuleht Berbers in the east of the province. In 1857 a proph- 
etess, Lallah Fatmah, emeiged in the Yenni tribe, whom all the sur- 
roundii^ tribes joined. Governor-General Randon himself had to 
march against her with thirty thousand men, and only after a num- 
ber of bloody batdes took the prophetess capdve and then definitely 
subdued the Kabyle country. 

In the south of the province the French had installed a native 
clan, die Uled Sidi Shaykh, as governors with far-reaching powers. 
In February 1864 a representative of this dynasty, Si Sliman, took 
offense at die conduct of some French officers and was provoked 
by his uncle Si Lala into an uprising. The commander-in-chief, 
Beaupr^tre, at once hurried up from Tiaret but was betrayed by 
his nadve cavalry and hewed down together with his infantry com- 
pany, though while in his death throes he was sdll able at any rate 
to shoot down Si Sliman, who was standing before him. This, how- 
ever, did not bring the revolt to an end; Si Sliman’s brother Mu- 
hammad and the murabit Si Lazrag assumed command. Since Napo- 
leon III, confident of the security of the country, had sent die veteran 
occupadon troops to Mexico and Indo-China, warfare in the south 
sdll dragged on for a long time. Although by the winter of 1864-65 
the two leaders had already been killed dieir adherents in the in- 
accessible mountains did not lay down their arms, and whenever 
pursued, found refuge on Moroccan soil. Although General Winqi- 
fen punished their allies, in 1870 the rebels kept retiring fardier and 
farther into die Sdbara; it was impossible to subdue them decisii^ 
until 1884. 

FraiK:e’s defeats in the war against Germany and thie tranddon 
to a republican form of govemmoit in 1871 aroused in Algeria new 
hc^es of regainii^ free^m. In particular the Muslims regarded as 
a token of weakness the decree of October 24, 1871, that naturalized 
dl die Jews. Even at die begitming of die year dhtuibances took 
|dace ^ the conscripdon of the ^pahis, pardcularly along the Tunis- 
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iaa bonkf. The movaneat fotmd «a eoagedc leader in the hash 
el the Ma jfanah, Mnqnmi, at whose again there were two 
mundMts. He beloi^ed to «ie ol die wealthiest and mok aristocratic 
of the familks in dieprovince of Constantine ai»l had been diowered 
with honors by die govemmait fcur the loyal^ he had formerly 
shown it. But yhen the .civil administration .was establidied, he 
resi^[ned« since, as he said, he would never obey a Jew. Politicai 
dkeontent w»i supplemented in his case by another and personal 
modve. During a famine in 1867 he had mcurxed grdit d^ts in 
order to suj^ort his counttymen, as demanded by ^ Arab 'sense ji 
of hoiwr, and the government had not made good its promise to ; 
recompense him. In the middle of March he called together a great 
trSbal council and then declared war on the commander df the 
nearest military station. On April 8 he was joined by the master of 
the Rahmaniyah order, the shaykh al-Haddad, who was urged on 
by his ambitious son al- Aziz. In short time all Kdiylia from the sea 
to the Sahara had taken die field, and the rebels were already 
ranging about in the neighborhood of Algiers. Muqrani was killed 
cn May 6 in an engagement in the wadi Sufla near Aumale. His 
place was taken by his brother Bu Mazraq, who in numerous batdes 
was pudied back farther and farther south and on January 20, 1872, 
token captive near Rouissat. After the rebellion had finally been 
suppressed, the Kabyles had to pay for the heavy costs of the wai^ 
their autonomous communal administradon was abolislied, and they 
had to relinquish no less than 453,000 hectares of land for settlement 
by French colonists. This, apart from a few unimportant uprisings, 
marked the extinction of die last Adrian movement of emancipa- 
tion. The country was increasingly overrun by European immi- 
grants, and its subsequent history belongs to that of the French 
cdkuiial empire. 

In Tunisia the bey had still maintained his independence, but had 
^ flagrantly n^lected his administrative obligations that toward 
d^ end of die seventies a diird of die fertile country lay completely 
falkiWi In his capital there dwelt numerous Italian^ and their mother 
country had loi^f tince entenmned the hope of here being able to 
follow France’s esunple. But while no decision could be reached 
m Ronu; for fear of intemational conqiUcattons, France intervened 
«e first opportunity to secure for hersdf this country too. In 
aka a dispate wkh a Frendi tradng ctnnps^y, the b^ was 
4isarmed in Ids capital by a body of troops which had lacked 
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Toniira under die preten of punkhing a Bedouin tribe for an en> 
croadimait across the frontier. Although he was allowed to remain 
(m die dirone in name, he was divested of any real power. 

From 1544 on. Morocco had been ruled by an *Alid dynasty, 
die sharife, inidalty by die Sa'did Ime, which was succeeded in 1664 
by die house of die Hasani FilaH, who still rule in name. The incum- 
hcat representative bears die tide of khalifah uid commander of 
die faidifuL Inasmuch as they based dieir rule oa die legidmate 
principle of dieir descent from die Prophet, it would actually be 
appropriate to call them Shi'ites, but the Moroccan ‘Alids have never 
had anything to do with the course of religious evolution embarked 
on by die Shi'ah in the East, in South Arabia, and particularly in 
Pertia. Like North Africa as a whole, Morocco is also dominated 
by the stricdy orthodox Sunnite school of Malik. 

The house of Sa‘d had come to power when the Portuguese were 
endeavoring to establish themselves in southern Morocco and the 
last Marinids were incapable of warding off their attacks. In 1511 
the sharif of Tagmadaret assumed command of the warriors of the 
faith, and his son Muhammad, after forcing back the foreigners in 
1554, was able to defeat the Turks of Algeria, with whose help the 
Marinids were hoping to win back their kingdom, and to impose his 
rule on the entire country. His son and fourth successor, Ahmad I, 
al-Mansur (1578-1610), extended the power of his house deep into 
the Sahara, conquered Timbuktu, and destroyed the kingdom of the 
Askia of Gao. In the midst of these external successes, which enabled 
him to maintain a brilliant court at Marrakush, he neglected the 
internal development of his domains. He contented himself with using 
his troops, of the southern Berber trUies and the Arabs of Tlemsen 
and Ujdah, whom he settled in the country around Fez, for the 
collection of taxes for the makbzm, the exchequer, instead of making 
his authority effective in the interior; and under his weak successors 
Fez made itself independent. The Andalusians, the Moors who 1 ^ 
been driven out of Spain and were settled in Rabat and Sale, and 
who had become wealthy dirough thek piracy at sea, liv^ in 
aristocratic city republics like those in tiieir former homekmd. A 
number of mundiits also exercised tenoral power over their fol- 
lowers in their zamyabs^ or monastic colonies. After the last Sa*did 
was aantiittted in 1660, the head of the al-Hasani sharifian clan k 
Tafikh; ar-RashM, emerged f rmn ammig them «id gradually elimk* 
ated tik pet^ nders. His brother and successor IsmaH (1672-1729) 
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creMed a powerful corps of N^o slaves, vpIio were bound by oadi 
to fbe canonical traditionary work of Boldiari and consequmtiy 
ime known as *Abid al-Bukhati, or Bualdier. Witii tiiem he held 
tile Berber tribes in check and attempted to clean out the country 
of the fore^ intruders who had taken advantage of the weakness 
of tiie Sa'dids. For almost two coituries (1471-1661) the Portuguese 
had be«i in occupation of the most important Mediterranean hartior, 
at Tangier; in i 661 the infanta Catherine of Braganza brought the 
city as dowry to her husband, Charles II of England. In 1684, after 
a lasting six years, I$ma‘il was able to wrest the city from the 
Englitii. He ^ove the Spaniards from their bases along die Atlantic 
Ocean; Ceuta alone, which in 1580 had been won by Philip II at 
the time of his annexation of Portugal and which had remained in 
the possession of Spain even after the restoration of the Portuguese 
kii^om, defended itself for twenty-seven years (1693-1720) against 
the besieging troops of Isma'il, although the mother country, tied 
down by the Spanish War of Succession, was scarcely concerned 
for the valiant garrison. After Isma'il’s death Morocco again fell 
into anarchy, in which the Negro troops used their power to raise 
up rulers and overthrow them. It was Isma'il’s grandson Muhammad 
I (1757-1792) who first restored order and also attempted to curb 
the sea piracy of his subjects by concluding commercial treaties 
witii the European powers, which, however, failed to bring his 
country the benefits hoped for. Under his successors the defects of 
the government became more and more blatant; they sought to 
protect themselves by the most rigid sealing off of the country 
against the pressure of the Europeans, who were allowed only diplo- 
matic representation in Tai^ier. 

Moroccan constitutional law made an express distinction between 
Blad al-Makhzin, the subjugated territory which paid taxes and 
provided troops, and Blad as-Siba, the independent territory, which 
was about four or five times as large. In the Atlas only a vanishingly 
smtil area was part of tiie Blad al-Makhzin. Only a few tribes in tiie 
west, m tiie seaboard r^ions, were really subjugated; the others, 
though stSl nottiintily adcnowledging the Sultan’s authority, paid 
no taxes, merdy smdk^ gifts from time to time to Martakush. A 
tHamber oi ttihea in the inaccessible portions of tiie Atlas may hot 
even haFO known cl the existence of a mltan. The great Berber 
regarded tiwmsdves as fist as powerful as the stdnm, k 
moEi^ saw the leader of a remote and hostile hi 
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1889, for inRance, the LAkhmas tr 3 >e evoi refuse to provide straw 
for the ttn-thoiisand>maii army of the sultan in their district, and 
diat same year the same tribe simply barred passs^ through their 
territory to die Italian ambassador who was supposmi to be brii^;ing 
the sultan his credentials. In such cases the sultan had recmuse to 
ordering a neighboring tribe against the recalcitrant one by grantmg 
it permission to “eat” the tribe, as it was called by a technical tncpres- 
sion in Moroccan affairs. But this means was also not always effec> 
tive, and many small tribes, for instance the Mei^lda, h^ defied 
the sultan for years on end. As a rule he had to enter into n^;otia- 
tions with the trttie, and his sovereign rights seldom went further 
dian the granting of a nominal confirmation for the chieftain 
the tribe elected. It was always his most important concern to be 
on good terms with the murabits, who had great influence on the 
Berbers, and during their visits he' never dared omit presenting them 
with opulent gifts. 

There was no question of organized government in the Blad al- 
Makhzin either. The sultan’s civil power was exercised by q(^ids, 
who in the major cities of Morocco, Fez, Rabat, and Meknes bore 
the tide of pasha. Their primary duty was the collection of the 
taxes, secondly the maintenance of public order and the execution 
of any judicial sentences. According to ancient Oriental custom 
they received no salary, but on the contrary had to purchase their 
office. Consequently they were compelled to extort, in addition to 
the legal taxes and their revenues, the by-no-means-slight purchase 
price. Sometimes the sultan was in the same situation as the caliphs 
of Baghdad so often before him: in a territory previously subjected 
to his rule he had to confirm as qa’id an upstart who might often 
have begun his career as a highwayman, in order to preserve at least 
the semblance of his presd^. 

The qa’ids provided the sultan with the mkhazmyab, mo^y 
mounted feudal levies, part of whom formed his bodyguard injw 
residence, and part of udiom, scattered tiuroughout the coui^*^ 
die qasbahs at die exits of the Adas valleys, mamtained pidilic 
security. To supplement these troops die sultans recruked a foot- 
soldkry (*askar) in all the major cities, which also received a cenkb 
amount of European drilling. Ac die b^mnirg of die twentieth 
^tmy it vi^ under die command of a &icon, die qa’id McLean. 
However, die weapons and training of die tro<^ len a great deal 
to ]>e detired. 
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The sdtm Httui, who l^d mounted the dixone in 187} filled 
with gUcterh;^ dreams of power and ridtes, exhamted hiin^ in a 
stn^e against cmdteions in his dtnnain, vdikdi the iumted power 
at hh disposal made it in^KMable to alt^, although he was able to 
extend the Blad al-Maklu^ further southward and even make an* 


odier advance mto the Sahara. In 1894, when he died on a militery 
expedmmi against a mutinous Beiber tribe, he left behind a minor 
son, *iM)d*al- Aziz, bom to him by a Circassian slave woman, and 
Iw had designated this son as successor to tha*throne by relating 
an oklnr brother to the background. His most influendd counselor, 
& Aiumd ibn-Muhammad, succeeded in concealing his master’s 
death until he had taken the dead body to Rabat, the residence of 
the succe^or to the throne. There he had the latter proclaimed 
caliph, and usurped die guardianship himself. After the death of 
his wazir in 1900 the young Sultan trifled away the sympathy of 
his subjects by a preference for die accomplishments of ^ropean 
civilization and by increasing taxes. Rebels against him arose every- 
udwre in the country*, Rutp *Umar Zarhuni of Taza in particuiu, 
known as Bu Hamarah, *‘the Donkey Rider” (the ancient Oriental 
designation for the redeemer-ruler) for a long time gave his regime 
a great deal of trotdile, undl he was captured in 1909 and executed. 

France attempted to exploit this weakness of Morocco in order 
to expand her colonial territories westward. In 1904, after recogniz- 
mg Stain’s position in £^ypt and granting Spain a more extended 
zone of influence for her old possessions in the nordi, France gained 
their approvd of her aims. The French had already laid before the 
&iltan a |dan for adnunistrative reform to be put into effect with 
their asd^mce, when on March 31, 1905, Kaiser Wilhelm II, urged 


his counselors who had been won over to the support of the 
quite uutefintte economic mterests of the Mannesmann brothers in 
tlw Moroccui mines, landed in Tangier on a trip ffuxiu^ the 
Metfiterranean «id in t speech interceded on bdialf of die independ- 
ence of the &fltan; whteeupmi *Abd-al-’Aziz secured tlte convoca- 
tton an jmemadcniar c<»iferaice for the study -of the Moroccan 
qoesdmi. At the eoolemnee m A%eciras (Jtmuary 15 to April 7, 
iltied) ^ Mvere^^i^ of die Sukaa una recc^poized md ihp foimd- 
lllgof an toefnadcKud harbor pdice and asnne bank whh ^uopean 
enutd decided on. 


\ 


hiid to look <m at French occupatkm of Djihdi and. C^asa- 
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bknca in .i907« his brodter ‘Abd-ol-Ha&s, sostained by the genrtal 
dkaffectkm in the coontty, revolted against him and had him de- 
posed by the fuqaha. In a ^ort timj^ he subdued the entire ctnmtry 
and was aho recognked by Spain and France after he had concurred 
in the Algecitas ccmventions. But Hafiz was no more equal to the 
difficult situation than his brother, and in 1911, when he was 
encircled in Fez by rd>els, he even had to appeal to France for aid. 
This sealed the fate of ffie country, althou^ Germany still at- 
tempted to secure a nundier of its economic claiim by the “panther 
leap” (sending the gunboat Panther) to Agadir, after ^pain ^d also 
extended its territory by the occupation of Larache and al-Qasr. 
However, Germany also eventually recognized the French protec- 
torate, which was definitively regulated by a treaty with the Sultan 
on November 4, 1912. Hafiz’s place was taken by Yusuf, and after 
his death in 1927 by his son Muhammad III. Marshal Lyautey, by 
warfare against sdll-tecaicitrant tribes, restored die prestige of the 
government, and the Sultan was only its titular head. During die 
First World War, France maintained die position she had won, and 
in 1921-1924 she extended her rule over the entire country in ex- 
hausting guerrilla warfare. Only one more champion of Moroccan 
freedom arose, in the person of Abd-el-Krim, whose family had 
long been resident in the Rif in Ajdir, on the bay of Alhucemas. 
To obtain freedom for those of his tribal kinsmen not yet subju- 
gated by Spain, in 1921, with a miall body of men, which, however, 
rapidly grew and which was eventually joined by nearly all the 
tribes of northern Morocco, he took the field against the Spaniards. 
After inflicting heavy losses on them he also attacked the French 
zone, and was already menacing Fez when Spain and France united 
for a common action, to which Abd-el-Krim succundied in the 
spring of 1926; he was sent into exile, fir% to Marseille then to 
Mauritius.* After that, Spain also consolidated its power in Morocco, 
whose courageous fighters were of g^eat value in helping Franco’s 
am^ conquer the mother country. 

Intdlectual life in all of North Africa has remained down to ffie 
present 6 xy on a thoroughly medieval level. Moroccan scholars have 

* Abd^el-Ktini, Memo ir en, mein Krieg gegen Spmden ttnd Frmkreieh, 
(adapted by J. Roger-M^tueo, editor Le Dresden, 1927. H» ex- 

doits causM a sensation dirou^umt die bbmic world; in Cairo m 1915 so 
tewa dnn four acooonts by Arabic andiois smeared; cf. also A. amdies 
Fnes, La aeeidn deei^ eonpv Abdelkrim, Madrid, 19}!. 
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OMttmiwd the tnditkm^Knmd scientific labors of dieir ancestors m 
the old style, wrking conunentaries for canonical textbooks and 
cctfnprehenBve bk^ni{diies. Hie saltan Hafiz himself took a lively 
port m these stodto; he even developed mto an author and had 
dasskal woilcs printed at his own exp«ise. In A^eria and Tunisia 
the Arate, in ^ute of the elementary education provided by die 
Frendi, also failed to attain anything hi^er intellectually. Con- 
sequoidy die Muslims of North Africa were not able to take up the 
intdlect^ struggle against alien rule until Rijach later, althot^h a 
reform party and a . constitution party were founded in Tunisia, 
whose demands occasionally proved an annoyance to the protector- 
ate n^ime, and after the newly installed bey Muhammad al-Habib 
Ix^m his rule on July lo, 1922, a few inconsequential modificatimis 
were effected in the government. Equally hopeless seemed the pros- 
pects of the ambitions for reform of educated Algerians under their 
leader, the physician Dr. Ibn (Ben) Jallul, and of the Moroccans 
under ‘AUal al-Fasi, whom the French deported to Gabun in French 
Senegal at the beginning of 1938. 


4. The Sudan 

Soudi of the Sahara, from the Senegal to the upper Nile valley, in 
the regions inhabited by Negroes, so-called Hamites of Mediterra- 
nean race, Nilotes, and Nubians, Islam had already been spread in 
the west by the Almoravids. As early as the eleventh century the 
pruices of Ghanah, and their vassals the rulers of the Takrur (pres- 
em-day Tukulor), as well as the king of MalU on the upper Niger, 
had almdy been converted to the religion of their overlords. In 
the thirteenth ^tury Timbuktu was the center of Idamic culture, 
wludh was not stro^^tfaened but rather diattered by a Moroccan 
ondaught in 1591. It was not until the eighteenth century that Mus- 
lim pn^Mganda received a new impetus, after the Takrur established 
a new meocratic r^ime in Futa-Jallon in 1720. In 1776 they sub- 
iv^ated the pi^an Ful aiMi inq>osed Islam on tlmn. The Takrur 
'Udiman Dtmfojo amverted the Hausa and in 1802 fotmded the 
Sdkoiio state. F& tr&al kinsman *Umar, while on the Meqcan pil- 
grinn^ had pnned dw warriors’ order Tijuiiydi, which was very 
hifliltiMid in Morocco, and had been appanaged by dieir grand 
.master Sudan. From 1838 on he sid»du^ the major portion 
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of the Sudan, which at his death in 1864 recognized Islam as the 
^te religion. After 1890 his successors succumbed to ^ Frendi 
colonists. ' . 

In the central Sudan, along Lake Chad, Islam was introduced into 
Kanem as early as the eleventh century, but did not gain a firm 
foothold until the sixteenth century in Bomu and Bagirmi and the 
seventeenth century in Wada’i.* 

In the eastern Sudan the Nubians, who had been Qiristians down 
to the seventh century, were converted to Islam quite early by way 
of Egypt. The founder of a new dynasty, Sulayman, introduced 
Islam into Darfur in the sixteenth century; one of his successors sub- 
dued Kordofan in the eighteenth century. Still, Islam did not make 
any major advances until the Egyptian conquest in the nineteenth 
century. But alien rule simultaneously inflamed religious fanaticism, 
which found a leader in the person of the famous Mahdi. 

Muhammad ibn- Abdallah was bom around the middle of the last 
century in the province of Dongola as the son of a poor boat- 
carpenter, whose family, however, laid claim to descent from the 
Prophet. After the completion of his theological studies he en- 
tered the dervish order Samaniyah and in 1870 settled on the 
Abba isle in the White Nile, to devote himself to religious exercises 
in a cave along the river. He fell out with his teacher after the latter 
had absolved his order from the interdiction of gambling and danc- 
ing at the festivals of his sons’ circumcision, and because he found 
fault with the master on this accotmt he was expelled from die 
socie^. He then rejected any reconciliation. His severity was gen- 
erally approved throughout the country, and he himself was soon 
d>le to gather around him many disciples, to whom in a number 
of writings he appealed to counteract the religious decay breaking 
in, since no help was to be expected from the government. Thus 
the idea must gradually have ripened within him that he was called 
to higher things. Like many another reformer in the past histqty 
of Islam, he promised the believers by the Prc^het, ^ ancestor, 
that as the Mahdi he was called to fill the world with righteousness. 

* See D. Westennann, Der Islam in West ttnd Tietttrsisadan, Die Welt dm 
Iriams, I, 1913, 85-108; P. C Meyer, Erforsebmgtgescbkbte und ^aatete- 
h&dung des Westsudan, Fetemams MitteUus^ent Er^hsemgsiatid XXVI, 
Godia, 1898; A. Brass, Ease netu QtieBe oar Qescbicltte des FsimicJks Seiete, 
Der IsUm X (1920), t-73. 
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He was foxtified in tins bdM by his ftiend ‘AbddUA 2m<jVfidiaiii- 
imd al«Fa<^ ^er khalifah, of the And» tribe Ta'asha Baggara 
in the southwest of Darfur. 'Abdallah impelled him to mate a 
jonm<^ to Koxdctfan, since the stronger and more coursgeous 
tribes in die wca aj^ieared to be more easily wrni over for an up- 
ruing. On this journey Midiammad came into contact with all the 
secu^ and religious leaders and could convince himself of die dis- 
adecdon prevalUng throughout the country. There was dissads- 
factum with the venality of die Egyptian a^jihorides, and with the 
unfair distribudmi and violent coliecdon of the very high taxes. 
In addidon the j^yptian government, under the pressure of its 
Briddi guardian, had proclaimed the abolition of slavery and so 
dteurbed the entire economic life. 

The Egypdan government’s attention was gradually attracted to 
him, pardctdarly dnce his former teacher cast suspicion on him 
repeatedly. In July i88i Re’uf Pasha, the governor-general of the 
Sudan, sent a summons to Muhammad in Abba to come to Khartum 
and vindicate himself. But the Mahdi cast aside this presumptuous 
proposal; he now openly gave himself out as master of the country 
and preached the Holy War against the infidels, among whom he 
natui^ly also included the Muslims who did not acknowledge his 
mission. Re’uf underestimated his power and thought he could finish 
him off with two hundred men with guns in their hands. On the 
evening of August ii these troops arrived at Abba island in a 
smamer. The huts were encircled and fired on. But the Mahdi and 
his followers, who still had no firearms, were lying in an ambush 
and did not break out of the tall grass until darkness. The Egyptian 
Qx>ops were almost all wiped out; only a few reached the steamer 
by swimming. In spite of this victory the Mahdi made up his mind 
to nugrate into Kordofan in order to escape the threatening proxim- 
ky of iQuutum. He advanced unopposed as far as Jabal Jadir, 
where he annihUated troops sent out against him by the mudhr of 
Fadmda. In May i88a the government sent out after him an army 
of six ihousatui men. These veteran troops, who had tmly just 
dued Darfur, had so poor an opinion of the dervidies that th^ 
negated die precaudemaxy measure cunomary in the Sjadw of 
IHCOtecth^ their ni^ encampment by an entaaglonmt of thorns. 
Tluiy were attaclc^ at n^^ and xovkcd. 

jFhnJ vioeoty blouglu; the Mahdi innumerd^le new adterems, 
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-wiiose hearts he wqil <]tuce m the mamMr of die Prophet, by ineaiis 
of the rich booty. In the beghmii^ of September he appeared before 
*Ubayd. The merchants of die city. had already ncfodaced whh 
him, bttc die Egyjman garristm prepared for battle. Afcer a first 
assault had bem beaten back, die Mahdi endrcled the city, and on 
Jsoiuaiy 18, 1883 it had to capitulate. He now made *Ubayd his 
residence. Believers from the Sudan streamed there to see the Saint 
of God. dad only in a jubbah and linen trousers, with a cord or a 
cotton cloth around his hips, before his followers he was hunhle 
in appearance and bearing. But in the interior of his house he had 
long since begun yielding to good living. Like die Prophet, he was 
filled with a strong passion for women, and like him accustomed 
to selecting from the spoils the most beautiful girb for himself. 

His rule was organized as simply as possible. The doe tithes, a 
fifth of the booty, and the property of anyone guilty of high trea- 
son, theft, partakiigf of spirituous drinks, or of tobacco smoking, 
flowed into the state exchequer in accordance with Muhammad’s 
law. The casting of any doubt on the Mahdi’s mission was punished 
by confiscation of property or by death. The study of the theology 
and jurisprudence hitherto authoritadve was prohibited and all 
relevant books burned. Instead he recommended a diligent reading 
of the Qur’an and a few dicta of the Prophet, but proscribed their 
public discussion. 

Egypt had meanwhile been occupied by Britain, and now Hicks 
Pasha was sent to the Sudan with ten thousand Egyptian troops. 
The advance of the army with its six thousand camels slowed dowh 
because of dissatisfaction with British rule. The Mahdi could arm 
for its reception in tranquillity. On November 3, 1883, he advanced 
against the Egyptians at Birket, about thirty-seven miles southeast of 
*Ubayd. His first assault on their encampment was repulsed, but the 
following morning he attacked the army on the march and com- 
pletely destroyed it. 

After this victory the whole of the Sudan lay at tiie Mahdt’s 
feet, and die Europeans and Egyptians settled in the major cities 
saved themselves by precipitous flight. In Decendier 1883 Satin 
a former Austrian officer, who w» the ctunmaikhnt of Dara, 
the capital of Darfur, surrendered, after having fought in vain 
the Mahdi’s adherents fot a year. Tlw Brkijh governinNit 
was alreacty prepared to reiinqmsh the Sudan entirdy seiu: mit 
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Geoenl GoxdoD, iii 4 u> had sttbdued the Taiptng rebellion in China, 
to iChaitoin in otdec to escort ^ Enit^peans living there back 
to Egypt. Gordon Ittd formerly beat governor-general of the 
&idan; he thought he enjoyed ^ecsal popularity there and so could 
mamtain Biit^Egyptian rale against his orders; but his prest^e 
had suffered considerably because of his stn^le against the slave 
mde. He arrived in lUiartum on F^ruaiy i8 and immediately sent 
a amunumcation to the Mahth in which he offered to recognize 
him as ruler of Kordofan, allow the free re^mption of the slave . 
trade, and uihiate commercial relations with him if he would release ’’ 
his captives. Ihe Mahdi answered him with the demand that he sur- ' 
render, and on August 22 set out against Khartum and attracted 
combat forces from all sides as he slowly advanced. In October he 
invested the chy; at first, however, the siege made little progress, 
since the Mahdks were no match for artillery. Smce Gordon had 
mnitted to relieve the city of noncombatants, supplies soon became 
critical. Aldiough toward the end of 1884 a British army advanced 
up the Nile and defeated the Mahdi’s outposts at Matamah, Fort 
Umm Dorman surrendered on January 15, 1885, and on the night 
of January 25-26 the Mahdi, at the head of his followers, stormed 
ffie dty. Gordon was killed in his palace. 

For the time being the British had to leave the Sudan to its own 
devices. The Mahdi transferred his residence to Khartum, and here 
he stood at the zenith of his power. To guard his followers, who 
like him all had to wear the dervish tunic, against any influence 
inimical to his prestige, he sealed off his entire domain round about 
and forbade the {ulgrimage to Mecca. A happy fate preserved him 
from operiendng in person the decline of his power. In the middle 
of June 1885 he fell fll of typhus and a wedc later died. 

Wiule aill on his deathbed the Mahdi had once imre expre^y 
ccH^nped his successor under tiie by-name of Abu Bakr tiie 
cal^di ‘Abdallah, who had been his r^ht hand even during his life- 
time. To him the laiihftd then swore all^iance without prote^ He 
his formt by relievo^ of tiinr offices the other two 
cal^ths i^ipointed by tiie MididL The emir ‘Abd-al-Kaiim, y^bo was 
besicg^ tiie f^y]^ ganhon in Kassala, was recalled because 
of lomit iticaittioas nsnatks concmning tin Gala’s autiimi^, and 
hi^ 10 ^diver eoa the troqK personally dmmted to him. 
^■ A lk l i dfah tzMafetted his residcsice to Umm Dorman, the Khartum 
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foit <m t!ie left bank of die Nile which had iStsc Adfen into the 
hands of the Mahdists. 

Meanwlule Kassda had fallen, add now the E^^^itian crot^M 
also evacuated the other fortified points alcn^ the Abysdnkn bolder. 
The Gal^ af^uited an emir in Gallabat, who soon advanced for 
an attack on Abyssinia; but during an incuxsicni into the province 
of Amhara he was ba^y beaten by the governor, Ras Adal. To 
avenge diis setback the ^iph sent out a great army of about 
thousand men to Abyssinia. Ras Adal first advanod against him m 
the plain Debra-Sin and was crudiingly defeated, whereupon the 
Mahdists marched against the then capital of Abyssinia, Gcmdar, 
burned it, since it had been diandoned by its inhabitants, and re- 
turned to Gallabat. 

In the beginning of 1889 Emperor John of Abyssinia decided 
to avenge this di^race and assembled his entire army. With two 
army divisions, of men from Tigr6, his own tribe, and those of 
Amhara, he marched on Gallabat. On the very first day of the siege 
die Andiaras were able to penetrate into the weakly fortified settle- 
ment. Jealous of this success, the Emperor had himself borne among 
his own warriors on his throne in order to spur them on. He was 
wounded and died the same evening, March 9, 1889. Bereft of their 
leader, the Abyssinians withdrew the same night, since a change 
of regime seldom passed off among them without disturbances. The 
Mahdists set out in pursuit and forced them to abuidon iheir can^ 
while in flight. 

The equatorial province, hitherto held for Egypt by Emin Pasha 
(Dr. Schnitzler) had been occupied by the Mahdists in the summer 
of 1888, after Emin Pasha had remove to the east coast togedier 
with Stanley. 

After these victories the Caliph decided to embark on die ccMi- 
quest of Egypt, already planned by die Mahdi. In May 1889 he 
sent out an army under *M>d-ar-Rahman an^Nujumi to die noish 
widi the order to circumvent Wadi Haifa, take Aswan, and theit 
awut further orders. But even the garrison of Wadi Haifa inflkmd 
heavy losses on him while on die numch. At Todd die commander* 
in-ddef of die E^iyprian army advanced against him taid conqdee^ 
destroyed his army. This year, 1889, brought a further misfmtime; 
a fanuiMi broke om in die Sidan ^painst whi^ die Qdi^ tm 
powerless, since, being surrounded cm afl sides by csiemtes, he cCuld 
procure no suj^lks. 
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A cemia was offend in 1890 by dw su 3 i)vq;HM(i 

<d die %Mhik, one of die btavesi; Negro tr 3 >es in ibe Sudm; diey 
wen attacked by water in d^ at Fadtodi and could mt 

imid for toi^ i^g^on die Mdidisxs armed widi machme guns. 

Tbe arbitrary regime of die Caliph embittered d^ Mahdi’s kins- 
men in pardcidar, whose dian in die power he had curtailed. Among 
the Mdidi’s widows his chief wife in pardcular, whom he had 
nanwd *Aisiuh, Mother of the BeUevers, after die precedent of the 
Pro{diet, agitated again% the Caliph, as her namesake *Aidiah had , 
once agitated against the caliph *A 1 L The Caliph recdved timely '' 
nodce of a conspiracy of the sharifs, as the Mahdi’s kinsmen wen i 
called after those of the Prophet, through his informants. Whoi ; 
diey had assendiled and wen on the point of attackir^ him, he 
succeeded in encircling them, but spand them out of consideration 
for the believers and made them a number of concessions. After 
they had laid down their anm, trusting to this, he instituted a 
judicial process against them and banished them to Fashoda. 

On the Abyssinian border the Mahdi state was threatened by 
the Italians, who had occupied Massaua after the withdrawal of 
the Egyptians and from tiiere pushed on into the hinterland. Thore, 
they came into contact, in November 1893, with an army of the 
Cal^ about ten thousand men strong, which was in the midst of 
a marauding expedition t^^ainst the Arabs of the eastern Sudan, and 
d^eated k. In the spring of 1894 they attacked Kassala. The 
Mahdist garrison, which was discontented widi its leader, refused 
to fight i^nst them and retired to Goss-Rajab. But Emperor Men- 
elik of Abyssinia prevented a further advance of the Indians. The 
Moody defeat he inflicted on them at Adowa on March i, 1896, also 
Muninated any further danger from this quarter for the Mahdists. 

Meanwhile, however, the storm which was to put an end to thtir 
sauce vm aiaady gatiuHring in the nortii. In the autunrn of 1896 
the sinkr Kitdanier, the cotmnander-khcfaief of the Egyptian army, 
was ordered to undertake a campa^ into the Sudan; md in a 
bkKK^ bnde pt Cmm Dorman, in whidi the Griiph himsdf was 
Idfled, he jdiBUkn^ the Mididi’s empire. But tiiis failed to brmg about 
4^ extihetion of hk kkas. As hte as Jidy 1926 the Britidi g^venum- 
gftoerid of ibe Sudan had to justify the necessity of tuddk^ a strtM^ 
ak Itwro by A referoaoe to the dai^tn*; still threatmu^ thoi^ 

bttent, of a new outbmdc of Mahdto.* 

: *'l 4 wd lia9^ Crmmr, K, LooAm, 1934, P* 3 ^ 
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Toward the end of the nineties a rdated momnoit arose aimMag 
the Somali of iht eastern horn of Africa.* Mtdummad ilm-*AbdaU^ 
ihtsan of the C^doi trit>e had made the pi^rimafe in 1895, ^ ^ 
of about thhty-five, and in Mecca had been recruited by Mu> 
luimmad ibn-Sdih, a disciple of the Sudutese mystic Ibrahim ar> 
Rashidi, for the denndt or^r Salihiyah founded by him, whidi had 
branched oS from the Ahmadiyah. After returning brnne he had 
settled among the Dulbahanta tribe and worked unong the Muslims 
along his teacher’s lines on behalf of a more profound piety. He 
soon acquired so much influence among diis tril^, just as among his 
own kinsmlm of the Ogaden, that even the British administratioa 
of Beibera made use of him in order to smooth over ^ings-out 
among the nomads. But in 1899 he put forth the claim of being 
Mahdi, and thereafter “the Mad Mulhh,” as the British called him, 
for almost two decades gave them, as well as the Italians and Abys- 
sinians, a great deal of trouble with his miltary expeditions. Although 
the British had defeated his bands more t^n once, in 1905 both 
colonial powers were ready to leave him the Italian section of the 
Nugal valley as an independent dominion. But by 1908 he had al< 
ready resumed his marauding expeditions against the Italian and 
British colonies. During the First World War the Italians succeeded 
in damming up his power by treaties with the tribal chiefs in north* 
em Somaliland who were hostile to him. But it was not until the 
beginning of 1920 that Great Britain decided to proceed energeti- 
cally against him; it was an easy matter for her air force to destroy 
his positions; pursued by the Britirii camel riders and their Somali 
allies, he Bed to his tribe, riw Ogaden, and on Noven^>er 23, 1920, 
died there. His attempt to unite his people on a religious foundation 
b^ond all tribal rivalries, by atten^ting to nde only through 
derviriies as riie Mahdi had done in die &dan, had already been 
diattered in 1905 after his teacher m Mecca, at the instgation of 
^the Britirii and Italians, had excommunicitted him, enablii^ 
Qadiriyah, the other order iqiread amoi^ the Smmh, to comh^ 
him as a heretic. Aha dut he was merely one tribal tldeftiun among 
others, who was fcdlowed by Im acDieraus only in the hope of 
abundam bomy. 

'U^iile the' Mabli’s dervidiea demunated the east of. the Sudan, a 
new power had arisen in ^ west on the reins limaiw 

*D. Jae&ia, 1 $ AMMb del pant iti Stmdi, tndL 4 s Msiio Qnerda, Rome, 

XQftAu 

nyoys 
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1F96 tetadked Bw^' ftdbe mtt of Sokoto; aMioogh he won a few 
vktoiiest he neveoheless j^dioijiiished the plan because of ^ neces> 
stty of savhi|^ his strength for a conflKt with the Frendt, who for 
a long time had beat ahm^ with tenacious energy at Lake C^d for 
the unification of their coltmies in North and West Afrka. 

In 1897 Gentil, a civil servant of the French Congo territory, 
appeared at Lain Chad and initiated negotiations with the prince of 
Ibgknii; as a punishment, Rabih fired his vase’s capital. In 1899 
the French administrator Bretonnet advuiced against him with|; 
forty-four Senegalese riflemen. Widi this corps of men and with j. 
the four hundred warriors of the prince of Bagirmi he thought him- \\ 
self (hie to advance against Rabih, but was defeated on July 18 and ' 
killed, together with all his men. Rabih retired to the Kuno fortress. 
Gentil attacked him, traveling downstream along the SharL At the 
end of October a savtge street battle took place in which half the 
French were put out of action, but Rabih himself was wounded; 
nevertheless the principal fort was still being held. From the north 
Major Lamy advanced through the Sahara to Lake Chad, installed 
a new sulmn in Bomu, and joined forces with Gentil in the Shari 
delta. A decisive battle took place on April 22, which ended in a 
dearly won victory for the French. Rabih himself was killed, his 
capi^ at Dikoa being occupied on May i. Although his son Fadlal- 
lah, who had at first fled to British territory along the Benueh, suc- 
ceeded in retaking Dikoa, soon afterward he v as defeated and killed. 
The treaties of November 15, 1893, ^ March 15, 1894, divided the 
regions around Lake Chad between Frants, Britain, and Germsmy. 
On July 10, 1898, when the Mahdi state succumbed in the struggte 
with Great Britain, the French major Marchand advanced into ^e 
Fashoda territory of riie Siflluk subjugated by rite Mahdi’s caliph 
in 1890; but on S<^>tember 19 he had to retreat before K^chmer, 
and after lengthy n^tiations Fariioda was incorporated in the 
Ai^|lo-%yptan Sudan on December 1 1. In 1904, after riie ctmdu- 
. sion ai the Entente, the ill-om«ied name of Fashoda was changed to 
Kodok m order to era^hcam the immory of thislsonflict between 
the two we^ein powers.* 

i 

* See you t^ipodieiiii, imd d» TtcbadswgeUet, BeiUn, 1902. . 
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5. Perm md Afghamtm 

In Persia, after Nadir Shdii’s powir had disemtegrated, a number 
of dynasties from various parts of tbe country had contended for 
domination. One of die most successful of die rivals in this ^ru^le 
was die Kajars, who had come to Persia as one of the seven Tud<^ 
tribes in the army of the Safavid Isma'il I, and whom the shah 
‘Abbas I, in order to limit dieir power, had setded in diree groups 
near Merv, Erivan, and Ganja in Georgia, as wdl as in Asmrabad 
on die southeast shore of the Caspian Sea. After Nadir’s death the 
leader of die Astarabad branch, Muhammad Hasan, had made 
himself independent in the Caspian provinces and then conquered 
Adharbayjan. But when he then turned against Karim Khan of 
Shiraz he came into conflict with another Ka)ar leader and was 
assassinated by him. His son, Aqa Muhammad, who had been made 
a eunuch by ‘ Ali Shah at the age of five, lived at die court of Karim 
Khan as a hostage. At the latter’s death in 1779 he fled to Mazan- 
deran and from there extended his rule over all Persia, in warfare 
which lasted ten years. He removed his residence to Teheran. In 
1795 he subjugated Georgia, whose king Heraclius had allied him- 
self with Russia in 1783 but had been abandoned by his protectors. 
The following year he had himself crowned shah of Persia. The 
Russian empress Catherine wished to make good the abordve policy 
toward Georgia and in 1796 sent out an army, which was already in 
occupadon of Derbend and Baku when she died. Her weak son, 
Peter, at once recalled the army. In 1797 the Shah moved against 
Georgia again but after occupying Shisha on the banks of the 
Araxes was assassinated by two servants whom he had condemned 
to death for some trivial reason. 

He was succeeded by his nephew Path ‘Ali, who first had to 
wrest the throne.from his uncle Sadiq Khan. His immediate concern 
was the restoration of Teheran, devastated by the Afghans. But .he 
^pem: only the winter months there; in the summer he lived accord- 
ing to the custom of his nomadic fordliears in a great tent encanqi- 
ment on the plam of Sidtani3rah. He treated Persia like a conquered 
enemy country, which he was not to govern biA to drrin of its hm; 
resources. Hh numermis sons were settled m the provinces as gov- 
ernors and followed his example. 

While Rusaa and the Otnnnan Empire aloae had hhherto lain 
.vritluo the horiaon of the fore%n policy of Persia, Nxpolecm in- 
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v^ed it quite catty in die net of his faiHreadiing schemes. Even 
after his withdrawal from Egypt and Syria he had enviss^ed it as 
an operadcmal base for an attack on India. When he came into con- 
flict with Russbt he sent out a special end>as^ under General 
Gardanne ffom Warsaw to Teheran in 1807, after concluding a 
treaty with the Shah against Russia on May 7. The Treaty of T&it, 
however, soon nullified the Sh^’s hopes for his aid. Consequentty 
the Shah turned to Britain with die request to send him officers who 
could continue the work with the Persian army begun by thq 
Frendi militaiy mission. These British instructors, however, were 
unable to accomplish a great deal, since wars m Persia had hidiertOi'^ 
been waged solely by mounted nomad hordes and there was no' > 
foundation for the training of an infantry. 

Although at first the Shah had declared his readiness to participate 
in a campaign of Napoleon’s against India, nevertheless, his prind- 
pal objective remained the reconquest of Georgia, which in 1800 
had been formally annexed by Russia when the last king, George 
Xn, while on his deathbed, offered his crown to the Tsar. The 
^lah had still been able to repulse an initial advance of the Rus- 
sians on Erivan in 1804; the coasts of the Caspian Sea were also 
still being successfully defended. But in 1812 a Russian army ad- 
vanced against the Persians along the Araxes and inflicted a severe 
defeat them, in which the British infantry commander was also 
killed, and whkh forced Persia to accept a peace treaty. ’Abbas 
Mirza, the successor to the throne who had led the army, waived 
all claim to the Caucasian provinces of Georgia, Daghestan, Min- 
grelia, Imereda, and Abkhazia; ceded to Russia Deibend, Baku, 
Shirwan, Sheki, Karabagh, and the major portion of Talish in the 
province of GUan on the Caspian Sea; and also bound himself not 
to maintain any more wardups on this sea in the future— all in 
return for the mere promise that he would be supported in his 
forfficoming accession to the throne. 

&R since the boundaries were still not establidted with adequate 
precMon in this peace treaty, dissensitm concerning it was con- 
tinas^ hceakkig out, whidi led to a new war in the summer of 
i8a& Tkei successor to the Persian ffirone, ‘Abbas Mitza,jthe gov- 
ernor fd Adharba^an, crossed toe Araxes and occupied Talish; 
but k September be was defe«;ed near Ganja (Elizav^pol) and 
hwoed bec^ over toe river. 

Ihi ^ Ji^aing of 1827 toe Rustoms tmder General Paskievic 
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CKKsed tfae Persian frontwr. The fortified town of Erhran offered 
them successful resistance, but the^ were ^le to amquer die 
ne^hboting Ec hm ia d zin, the residence of die Armenian patriarch, 
as well as Nakhidievan and the important fortress of Abbas^d. 
On July 18 when ‘Abbas Aiirza moved up to relieve it, he suffered 
a severe defeat, for which, however, he was able to make amends 
cm August 29 by a victory over the Russians at Echmiackin. But 
the mi^y Shah denied hmi the resources for the continuation of 
the campaign, and so he had to leave the field to the Russians, who 
took Erivan on October 1 3. Now all Adharbayjan lay at dieir feet; 
they ocxupied Tabriz and in November sacked Ajdabil, die re- 
vered birdipkce of the Safavids. On February 21, 1828, the Shah 
had to acquiesce in the peace treaty of Turkomanchai, in which he 
waived claim to the provinces of Erivan and Nakhichevan and in 
his domains— on the model of the capitulations in force in Turkey 
—conceded the Russians extraterritorial rights, which were then 
also claimed by other Europ^n nations. The financial plight the 
Shah fell into by paying the Russian war costs was taken advantage 
of by Britain to obtain from him a waiver of the aid promised 
him in a treaty concluded in Teheran in 1814. 

The Shah sought a compensation for the lost western provinces 
in Khorasan, which, though long a nominal portion of hn empire, 
he only now began to exploit in earnest. A rather powerful Persian 
nobility had survived there; the country was ravaged by almost 
incessant incursions of Turkoman noma^. In the autumn of 1831 
‘Abbas Mirza was sent there, and in two years he subdued the 
country after having been compelled to lay swge to the major 
cities, on occasion for quite lengthy periods of time; the fall of 
Sarakhs, which was ruled by a Turkoman khan, forced his neigh- 
bor the khan of Khiva, who made a vain attempt to bring him aid, 
to cut short his marauding expeditions. 

After this victory ‘Abbas Mirza also intended to subdue Afghaa- 
iszan. In tins country, which in the time of the Safavids waX 
divided between them and the empire of the Inditm Moghuls, tite 
Afg^ban trib« domiciled in tiie mountains had kept tiiemselves rel- 
atively Jndcpmdent, and their natural inoxase was beginning to 
overflow, partiy eastward into tite Indian plain aikl pardy west- 
ward into tiie low country of the Htlmend River. Mtct the dis- 
in^ration of the Safavid power, Mahmud, tiie chkftain of the 
fStwbMi tzibe, had become tiiah of Pnsia, but his coutin and sue- 
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oessor Asihraf luid been dethroiMd by^ the Turk Nadk. Alter the 
hater's death a chi^tun of the Abdali trS>e servii^ in Nadir’s 
am^ had rben to power in Kandahar, as ostens 3 >le giurdian of 
Nadir’s grands(m Siahruldi, and had also subdued Khoxasan. As 
diah he assun»d the name of Duni-Durrsm; his tribe were known 
as Durrani accordingly. His successor, Timur Shah ( 1773*1 793 )> 
removed his residence to Kabul; Hmur Shah’s son, Zenun 
was dethroned in 1800 by his brother Mahmud Siah. Duxii^ his 
reign, filled with disturbuices and intrigues, ifae lost Kabul to Dost: 
M^mmad (whose brother Path Khan had once helped him be>|; 
come ruler, only to be done away with afterward), and lost\ 
the rest of the country including Herat to the chieftains of the 
Barakzai tribe. After Mahmud’s death in 1829 his son Kamran 
ruled in Herat. 'Abbas Mirza now summoned the latter to submit 
to him, and after his refusal decided to attack him. In preparation 
for the campaign he set out on a trip to Teheran, but died midway 
at Mashhad in Khorasan on October 21, 1833. His son Muhammad 
Mirza, who had meanwhile encircled Herat, hurried to Teheran 
at the news of his death in order to secure the succession to the 
dirone, since the aging Path ‘Ali was already nearing his end. 
Path ‘AU died on October 23, 1834. 

The life at Path 'All’s court has been very clearly described for 
us in the memoirs of one of his sons, '^ud-ad-Dawlah. In his 
large harem, women of the Kajar tribe and the other aristocratic 
of the country, about forty in nund)er, had first precedence. 
The most elegant among them was Asiyah Khanum, the mother of 
the successor to the throne. Besides her, only one other woman, 
die mother of Prince Qasim, had oijoyed the Shah’s fiivor. The 
otters had to be content with honorary precedence, while the 
favorites, generally of an inferior stratum of society, among them 
the Jewess Maryam Khanum, dominated the Sish’s heart. Court 
finances were managed by a former slave woman. Along whh her 
the secvingwoman of coffee table had a favored pmdtion. One 
cff didr privteges was to brii^ a tea caught in tte royal bbuse to 
one oi ute {uinces, who had to purctese die honor of killing an 
ateoifd due IhhI tered afflict die sanctited body of tte rul«' widi a 
lai^ sum of money pit<kaermk»d by d» ^lah himsdf . The 
teudill^ility at the comt, in spite of mmliness of 

FUrib ^AH, was limitless. The favorite Ta’t^ Khanum akme k snp> 
posed to have no lete than isvooo tomans (1x4,000) atunii^ 
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for tier kkdiea f^kes. The attem{}ted to provide for his 
actremdy nwneroas fomiljr by opulent dowries on the occaaon of 
a marriage. His official income from die revalues of the rather 
moderate land rents amounted to only 989,000 tumans, and from 
gifts on Nauruz (New Year’s day), monetary fii^ and confisca- 
tions to about 1,500,000 tunians annually. To be sure, die aidre 
administration and the army had to provide for their own support. 

Muhammad Shah first had to wrea: the throne from his two 
uncles, Ferman Ferma, the governor of Fans, and ZilU Sultan, who 
governed Teheran and was supported by Amir ad-Dawldi, the 
chief wazir of the deceased sti^. In Tabriz, where Muhammad 
maintained his residence, the Briddi ambassador Campbell granted 
him an advance for die payment of his troops, who were ^en led 
to Teheran by the Englishman Bethune. While die pretender there 
offered no serious resistance, Bethune had to advance on Isfahan 
against Ferman Ferma and defeated him at Kumishah; he was cap- 
tured and died on the way to Iiis exile in Ardabil. 

Soon after his accession to the throne, Muhammad resumed the 
enterprise against the Afghans he had begun while prince, since 
Kamran still refused to pay tribute and moreover occupied the 
province of Sistan claimed by Persia. In November 1837 he invaded 
dieir temtory. But Herat defended itself bravely; the inspiration 
of die defense was an English lieutenant from the Bombay Ardl- 
lery Corps, Potdnger, the nephew of the resident of Sind, who had 
come to Herat in di^uise. The British officers had had to leave 
the Shah’s service before the beginning of the campaign. Muham- 
mad fell more and more under the influence of the Rusnan am- 
bassador, the Dalmatian count Simonich, who had placed some 
Rusdan officers at his disposal for the conduct of operations. In 
June 1838 the British sent 387 sipahis to the ide of Kharak in the 
Perdan Gulf and direatened die Shah widi an attack if he friled 
to rrise the siege of Herat. Dost Midiammad, the ruler of Kat^ 
had hidieirto refused to be induced by the arguments either of 
Bri^ or of die Rusdan agents into takh^ ddes ddier for or 
against Herat. After one more fnmtal assault on die fortress 
planned by die Rusdans had failed, Midiammad was persua^ by 
die British ambassador to raise die and Sqitendier 9 set 
tme cna the ws^ bach. 

In order to IbrestaB a rmetitiod of die dueat to die Indian 
frimtio* by way of Persia and Ruada^ the Kkidi ocmqiied Kdiul od 
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K^dar in 1839 and in Siah Stuja of the Sadokzai tr 3 »e as endr 
found a jdianc ins t rume nt of tlteir policy. But in 1842 Dost Ma> 
hamnu^ inflicted a bloody defeat on the Brkidi; tlii^ had to 
evacuate da countiy and recognize him as emir. 

In !pite of the fsulure of his policy Muhammad Shah continued 
to grant the Russians the greatest influoice and tolerated the 
furdier extension of their role over the Caspian Sea by the occu- 
pation of the ide of Ashurada. Muhammad Shah also generally 
used to sell die governorship of a province to die highest biddei 
who naturally then endeavored to extort the purchase price again 
as quickly as possible, smce he could never know whether he him\ 
self ought not soon be bought out in his turn. Thus in 1846 4 
newly appointed governor of Kirmanshah confiscated all flocks 
and had them sold outside the countiy, heedless of the famine 
wluch instandy broke out in his province. 

When Muhammad Shah died on September 4, 1848, he was 
succeeded by his oldest son, Nadr-ad-Din, at the age of sixteen 
years. His regime appeared to begin under good auspices, even 
though the rebellion of a young Kajar khan of Adharbayjan, who 
had found allies in Khorasan and was also supported by the Af- 
ghans, first had to be suppressed. The youthful Shah appointed as 
chief minister his military attendant Taqi Khan, the son of a 
cook in the service of Muhammad’s wazir; Taqi dispensed with 
the tide of wazir and functioned only as the tmiri nham, die 
commander-in-chief of the army. In the beginning his endeavors 
to abolidi the numerous administrative abuses were successful and 
made him powerful enemies, of whom die queen mother was one; 
in 1851 it was possible to render him suspect to die Shah because 
of his popularity in the army; he was banned from the court and 
soon idterward killed. Nasir-ad-Din reaped 'vdiat the senseless 
tyrmny bf his fadier had sowed. The rebellions which broke out 
ait varbus places among the maltreated, populace, for instance at 
lUhdian in 1850, were added to by a dangerous-rdigious movement. 

Its founder, the sayyid ‘AH Muhanunad, was bom in Budiir on 
Alardi ad, 1821, and there had bem trained for comnyuce but at 
kq[mte eady had b^;un devoth^ himself to rel%ious questions. 
Oik the pSgrattige to Keibela he became acquainted with die mys- 
tib doec^ of il» Sia^bii.* and ideer bs imim hmne he fueadwd 

* lA d l i ic a t iB g SMSwached of d>eoiogy.l 
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in die Mosque of die Kacksnudis in SSiinz n^jamst die dominent 
^‘ice orthodoxy. After the death of the head of die ^ykhts, 
sayyid Qasim of Resht, die sdiool decttd him the hftmr's suc- 
cessor. On the pi^rinu^ to Mecca he wrote a series of troEises 
which his adherents rq^ed as divine revehtkms. After his re- 
turn to Shiraz, on May 23, i844,>exacdy one thousand years after 
the disappearance of the Twelfdi Imam, Mdiose reappearance was 
awaited by the sect of the Twelvers, he felt summoned, accordii^ 
to his own account, as the Baby or “Gate,” by whkdi mankind 
could be united with the Imam, the executor of die divine wiU. 
To be sure, this doctrine of the gate, after which its adherents 
were called Babis, had always been advocated by the Shi'ah and 
in particular by the Shaykhis. But ‘AJi Muhammad went beyond it 
and designated himself later as the Nuqtah-i-AHa (the Highest 
Point) or Nuqtah-i-Bayan (the Point of Revelation), then as Qi^ini 
(He who is to arise from House of die Prophet at the end of time) 
and finally as the incarnation of die divine reveladon itself, which 
had hist appeared on earth in Muhammad 1,270 years before him. 
He grew further and further away from the basic doctrines of 
Islam, to which at first he had stiU clung, with the further elab- 
oration of his mystic doctrine. While in the beginning he merely 
desired to be considered die Imam Mahdi— whose coming had bem 
foretold by Muhammad, as the latter himself had been promised 
by ( 3 irise as the Paraclete— later he called himself die Mirror, in 
which die believers might behold God himself. As Muhammad 
was revealed by die Qur’an, so the Bab was made manifest to his 
followers by his own book of revelation, the Bay an. Hie manipfi- 
latuui of numbers, uhich had already occupied a very extenrive 
place in older Islamic mysddsm, served him also as a com^niaie 
means of making his interpreting and reineeiprethig of the preva- 
lent doctrine palatable. The number 19 was pardculariy anted to 
him, the numerkal value of die letters of the Arabte words vnAid 
(**oni<pie") and vntjud ('^existence”)*, in consequeme he divided 
^ year into 19 months and these into 19 days and ai^winted a 
board of 19 comnuinity leaders. He wem; back again to ancioie 
natbnal idw of die ^roastrian reli^^ in requirii^ burad to 
take |dac» in stone ctHBBns to avoid defikmem of die earth} in 
declath^ the princ^ fesihi^ to be the Natiruz, the New Ymi?* 
festival, whidb, m be sure, had alw^ been cei^rated with great 
ponqi under Islam aho} and in innodudng the gxeting to the 
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$im on Friday mornii^. He exeinpeed ^iramen from command^ 
laent of dM vril and permitted dieni entry into mascnime society. 
He prohibited die stu^ of die hitherto audiorimtive juri^nidence 
and philosophy. Like klam his religion also demand^ ivorid do> 
ndnion, which was to emerge from die . five holy provinces of 
Persia and no longer tolerate any infidels as rulers. 

In 1845 die Bab sent out his aposdes from Bushir to ^liraz. But 
they veiy soon attracted die attention of the govemmoit. On 
August 6 the governor of the province' df Fa» forbade them ^ 
preach any further and on the twentieth sent out riders to Buslw 
to arrest the Bab himself. After his arrival in Shiraz he was givoa 
a hearing and thrown into jail; but six months later he succeeded 
in escaping, and in Isfahan the governor, Minuchihr Khan, rc'l 
ccived him hospitably. After his ptron had died in Fdiruaiy or^ 
March of 1847, he was taken to Maku in Adharbayjan, where he 
spent three years in jail. Meanwhile his disciples were making 
zealous endeavors, with great success, to spread his doctrme 
throughout Persia. A particular sensation was caused by the con- 
version of the beautiful and poetically gifted young Qurrat-al- 
‘Ayn in Qazwin, who first put his doctrine on the feminist question 
into effect by removing her veil and beginning to preach in public. 
Because of ^is her uncle, an esteemed divine, laid a curse on the 
Bab and was soon afterward murdered by a Babi in a mosque. In 
tiie summer of 1848 the Babists were already causing disturb- 
ances in Mashhad. Driven out of Balfurush, they entrenched them- 
selves near tlie grave of tiie shaykh Tabarsi about twelve to fifteen 
miles south of the city. The new shah l!iasir-ad-Dm sent out troops 
to combat them. The Babis repulsed the first assault with aiccess; 
in July-August 1849 they were induced to surrender by the prom-, 
ise of an anuiesty, but regardless of tins were massacred In S^jan 
tiie Babis held out for almost the whole year 1850 against far 
st^perior gowramem troo^ On July 8 of the same year the Btb 
himsdf was shot with one of his (Bsc^les in Tabriz. 

^t k was this martyr's cteath their leader tiiat first retily 
arinxsed the Babis to reastance. The lebeilitMt'sitiiineiged ^ entire 
txmsitiy and hasem^ the fa^ of tiie fom^ prime nimmter; CNi 
15 a manbtar of Btiiis riHrie an atnatpt to assassinate the 
' he tm cm lus piy tO '^ himt (mm his Sommer paliee 

atT%aiwnHi Thk calhed forth t'ptv md Idootj^ pasecotioai of 
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die sect, in at die end of At^ost, Qnmt-ai- ‘Ayn was al»} put 

to death ainoi^ the many other ma{;tyrs. 

In order to escape diese persecudons the leaders of the sect widi> 
drew to Bi^|hd^. 'nKir chief was Subhi*£zel, whose younger 
brodier Bdia-dlah, hoiirever, was more prominent even then. In 
i8di>62 he wrote the woric Iqmy which spread among the sect even 
more than the writmgs of die founder himself. Since the stay of the 
Babis in Baghdad, so near its frontier, sdll seemed menacing to the 
Shah’s government, it solicited the Porte to transplant them aill 
farther into the interior of the empire. Accordingly in the summer 
of 1864 they were taken to Istanbul and in December to Adrianople. 
In .1 866-67 Baha put forth die claim there that he was the next 
manifestadon of the divine will foretold by the Bab. Thus a schism 
arose, since his brodier’s party refused to recognize his claim. When 
the quarrel led to outbreaks of violence, the Porte had to separate 
them. Baha and his followers were exiled to Acre, Subhi-Ezel and 
his to Cyprus, vriiere the Bridsh government allotted him a pension. 
After the death of Baha on May 27, 1892, his son ’Abd-al-Baha be- 
came the uncontested leader of the sect. He let the Idamic and 
my^cal elements of its doctrine subside more and more in favor of 
a general religion of humanitarianism. He succeeded in winning for 
his doctrme an l^glishwoman, Laura Clifford Bamay, who dissemi- 
nated his writings in English and French transladons and recruited 
followers for his rel^on. By 1893 Bahaists had already appeared in 
America, and th^re were soon Bahaist communities in all the major 
cities, which in addition to converts from every odier religion in- 
clude large numbers of colored people. 

In foreign affairs, too, the initial years of Shah Nasir-ad-Din’s 
reign were most unfortunate. In 1851 an incompetent youth, Sa'id 
M iihatmna d, had become ruler in Herat, and sought to be united 
with Persia by an alliance. Although in 1853 die Shrii had i^ligated 
hin^lf to the British government to send no troops to Herat, 
1856 he. had the city occtqiied. At first Britain attempted vo sei^ 
out Dost Muhammad againtt the Persians in advance, but since he 
refiued, the Brittdi wa:e forced to land troops m Persia hself. After 
a mun^ of uriiiiqKiitmt batdes for Bu^ir and Khuzistan, the 
Suh, m die Treaty of Park in 1857^1^1 to acquiesce in the enracoa- 
dkm of A^faanistan and the xecogiiitkm of its indraoodatce. NdNar- 
thriess, in 1856 the Pmiaas socoeeded m expe&ng the oidr of 
Masqtt’s r^ueseaxadve in TJrnui frmn the harbor of Bmder ’Abbas 
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lyji^ o{^)os|ce Im connay, which the en^ had leased ance 1798, 
aad m secoxing recognition for the Utah’s authority in the prov- 
inces of Sistan and ^uchistan, which had remained rdativefy in- 
depqodait But after Ahmad Utah’s time Afghanistaa also kid claim 
to SisGBn; Sher *Ali, Dost Muhammad’s smi, who had followed him 
oa the riuone in 1863, reasserted rius claim, and in 1872 a British 
bounds^ commission determined on a partition of riie country m 
wiudi dbere fell to Afghanistan only ^ infertile strips along its 
frontier. ^ j 

On his northern marches the Shah, through the governor of 
Khorasan, had been able to take Merv in 1857 from the TurkomacB 
who had kept the countryride in a state of constant terror of their 
skve-hunt raids, but the next governor lost the dty i^ain after 4 
riiamefol defeat three years kter. To an increasing extent the Shah\ 
was relieved by the Russkns of any concern for the security of 
this frontier. Since the subjugation of the Kiighiz in the eight- 
eenth century and the annexation of the Lesser Horde in the 
province of Orenburg in 1822, Russk had more and more frequently 
come into hostile contact with the khanates of the Uzhegs in Khiva 
and Bokhara. From 1849 on the Russians had been advancii^ in 
rite valley of the Syr Darya, and here came up against the khanate 
of Kokand. In 1868 the emir of Bukhara was defeated and had to 
cede Samarqand; in 1873 Khiva was incorporated into the Tsarist 
enqtire, and in 1876 Kokand. In 1877-1881 the Tekkeh-Turkomans 
of the Kara-Kum steppes were subjugated, and in 1884 Rossk’s 
position in c^itral Ask was rounded off and secured by the volun- 
tary cession of Merv. 

In Great Britain this Rusrian advance was naturally construed as 
a threat to Indk. And in fact after Britain refused to recognize the 
preliminaiy peace treaty of San Stefano following the Russo-' 
Turkish war and threatened the Tsarist empire with the loss of its 
conquests, rite Rusaan general Skobekv had been chaig^d with the 
task diverting the Britidi from the Ottoman Empire by means of 
a thrust into Afghanistan. But before he had made adequate prep* 
ararioftt fm* the difficult undertaking, the Congress of Berlin came 
to ah end. IBs attack on the Tdek^Turkomam, sdll indep<mdent 
ihe thne, fiBed. Nevertheless, Goiieial StoU^v succeeded m 
indssBig fearwttd imo Kditd whh a military rakmm and warning 
rik eaur ^itn: ^Ali for m alliuice tgakst ihe &hhh, vriio, rite 9ter 
*AB Brit, had doi» him ah m|oiy in the drawh^ of the ffistan boimd- 
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aiy. Biitam could not regard this with equanimi^.and demanded 
d»t he now acc^ a British embfssy whli military es(»}tt} and 
when he tamed away at the frontier. Lord Rotmts advanced 
into Afghanistan in December 1878 and in a short time occnj^d 
Kabul and Kandahar. 9 ier ^Ali fled to Turkenan and died in Ma^- 
Sherif in 1879. His place was taken by his son Ya'qub, who had 
revolted against him once before with the support of the Indian 
government and had been imprisoned by his fatiier. In the pmce 
treaty of Gandamak of May 28, 1879, he not only accepted a British 
embassy in Kabul but also ceded the Bolan pass and the Kuram 
valley, which made it po^le for the British to march into his 
territory at any time. In the summer of 1879, however, when the 
Russians, though still in vain, attacked the Turkomans, a md> in 
Kabul cut down the British ambassador Cavagnari with his escort. 
Altiiough Ya'qub personally apologized for this in India, Roberts 
was sent to Afghamstan for the second time, and although he was 
able to occupy Kabul, he was afterward really hard put to it to 
free4umself from a popular army besiegmg him. Then Ya'qub was 
deposed and exiled to India. His nephew 'Abd-ar-Rahman, who had 
fled to Turkestan before Sher 'Ali, made an attempt to win the 
throne with the help of Russia, but soon found it more prudent to 
reach an understanding with Britain. A son of Sher 'Ali, Ayyub 
Khan, rebelled against him from Herat, and was defeated by Rob- 
erts before reachii^ Kandahar. From then on, 'Abd-ar-Rahman was 
master of the entire countiy. In Britain meanwhile the helm had 
been taken by Gla 4 stone, who as a Liberal abandoned Disraeli’s 
former inq>erialist policies; he at once withdrew the British troops 
and even made the Emir the concession that the British ambassadm 
at Im court must always be a Muslun. In this way Afghanistan again 
achieved a relatively extensive freedom in foreign affairs. 

After peace was thus secured for all its frontiers, Persia imder 
Shah Narir-ad-Dm enjoyed almost two decades of tranquil develop 
menx, whidh, however, at first bore but few fruits becaiee of the 
general backwardness of the country. By 1864 the %ah, who was 
intocsted in tiie achievanents of western civilization in so far as 
they were ^le to rcinforoe hk power md mcrease his revenues, had 
apfax>ved a Brkyi project for a ti^g[nqdi liiw from Bi^;hdad to 
Butiiir by way of Kirmantiiah and Hamadan; in 1870 tiie Seaieas 
brothers comsected k whii~tiie Jme mnntng from Londm over 
Alexandrovtic, 6dessa, Tiflis, and Tabriz, tedmidaiss tiMo 
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bzanch ^ into the remaining provinces, whn* made k 
for the central government to supervise them with greater 
^doicy. In 1872 the grand waar granted a gigantic system of 
to a Briti^ subject, Baron Julios de Reuter, m return 
for a commitnwnt to build railways, open mines, and found * ***" 
tional bank. But the following year when the Shah attcn^ted m 
extend his horizon by a trip dirough Europe, in St. Peterfourg he 
encountered a stroi^ distaste and in London no enriiosiasm for we 
plans. Accordingly he rightly decided afteribis return to cancel thi 

concession. _ • 00 J 

The Shah undertook two further journeys to Europe in 1887 ant 

in 1889 to the Paris international exposition; but their expenses wer* ^ 
out of proportion to any practical results for his country. He nun-' 
self communicated to his subjects what he saw and ex^rienced on 
these trips and on his pilgrimage to Kerbela in 1873 in his travel 
accounts, in a light and graceful style which gra^yingly contrasts 
with the bombast of the older historiography and has had a favor- 
able effect on the formation of modem Persian prose. 

On his last journey the Shah met the pan-Islamic agitator Jamri- 
ad-Din Afghani in Munich in 1889 and took him along with him 
to Teheran. Afghani had stayed a short time upon mvitamn at the 
Shah’s court in 1886 but had had to leave because his p^ge among 
the Perrians appeared dangerous to the ruler. This time, too, the 
Shah, who at first had shown great interest in his ideas of reforn^ 
soon turned against him under the influence of the grand warn 
Atabegi A‘zam ‘Ali Asghar Khan. Afghani sought refuge in the 
sanctity of Shah ‘Abd-al-‘Azim at Teheran, which was r^ed 
as an inviolable asylum, but from there for another seven months 
was able to continue influencing his worshipers, who ^n aft^ 
ward founded a reform party. But at the lining of 1891 
Shah had him plucked from there and expellfcd over the Turkish 
border into ‘Iraq. From London, which was the first plaa he w«t 
to, he not tmly carried on an a^tfon in Ehrope agaii^^ 
nf the Peraan goveriiinwit but cominued to 
in the cotnaxy by means of open hstteis. Soon afterward Abd-al- 
llii^ inrimd han to Istanbul, ht^mg to be able to usfc to as an 

5 ^^*^ I- tJt* tlwMw nnril tik Asaih 


ror ms — 

on March 9, 1897^^ Nishantarii, bat was mffltrustfnlly wa^«^ 
Over W the Sato pardenlariy after the assassitook « Shah, 

to etoditioh to Reiria. 
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The 3 iih sttempted to alleviate die financail stmts he had got 
ntn> thxot%^ hb eiqwnsive Eoroppan trips by meuis of a «ate 
wbacco nraitopoly; in jxtom for an annual payment tti 15,000 
pouiuls ^erih^ and a quarter of die profits he tn^enred the con- 
trol of all mliacco culrivation and tc^acco trade to a European 
group of capitalists. Hib monstrous exploitadon of one of die most 
widespread of their pleasures aroused a storm of in(%narion among 
die peofde, as whose champion the clergy then stepped forward. 
The most revered mujtahid in the country demanded abstention 
from smoking and met with obedience ever3rwhere. Finally the 
Siah, after disturbances had already broken out, had to buy back 
the concession for half a million pounds, and so laid the foundation 
of the Persian state debt to the royal bank, which the Shah had 
founded in 1889 in order to satisfy de Reuter. But the discontent of 
the people was not to be mollified by this. In 1896, when the Shah 
was making preparations for the fiftiedi anniversary of his accessimi 
to the throne, he was shot by a disciple of Jamal-ad-Din’s whOe 
accepting petidons from his subjects according to ancient custom. 

His son Muzaffar-ad-Din was escorted to Teheran from Tabriz, 
his seat while crown prince, by the British and Russian ambassadors, 
and ascended the throne unhindered. After the fashion of his father 
he set out direcdy on a trip through Europe, on the pretext of a 
cure at a watermg place. His need ior money, which he vainly at- 
tempted to cover by a loan in Britain, was met by a loan of 42 mil- 
lion roubles, which were soon squandered, from the bank founded 
in Teheran in 1900 by the Russian ministry of finance in return for 
a concession for the construcdon of a highway from Julfa to 
Teheran and for prospecting rights for coal and petroleum. To 
secure payment, the administradon of the customs, with special pa- 
mmage for Russian trade, was transferred to a Belgian official. *Ayn- 
ad-Dawlah, the Shah’s son-in-law and chief minismr, was blamed by 
the people for these financial operatkms so injurious to the comply, 
or for not having opposed die sovereign’s ceaseless demands for 
mon^. Thus there g^ualfy^ arose in the educated classes the desire 
to gain s<»ne influence ovor the government. 

To be saxe, diore was as 3ret no press in Pnsia which could have 
given OEpresiott to the pofmlar mood. Al^m^ in 1851, the third 
year of Ns Nasi]>«d-Din had had ids decrees puNidied m * 
ymnud, which was later followed by sinffiar enterprises, popular 
edhfcadoo was served onty by the wedcl^ P*P^ Akbtar (The 
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ia Consmtanople from 1875 on. It tras snj^ressed 
*iU>d<d^-Haiiiid in 1896 after the assasgnatkm of Naar-ad-Din. 
harper attacks on the government were first made by the journal 
Qrn^ {The Law) founded in London in 1890 by the pmce Mai> 
kcnn Klum, the son of an Armenian, togedier with Jamal-ad-Din; in 
it he first demanded popular r^resentation. During the sixties he 
had founded a dub in Teheran which was soon dissolved by the 
govenunent. He was banished from the country, but in 1872 ap- 
pointed ambassador in London. ' / 

The initial impetus to an uprising was ^ven, as so frequently, by 
an occasion unimportant in itself, a flogging to which the governor 
of Teheran sentenced a number of tradesmen in December 1905 foil 
profiteerii^ in sugar. In Persia it had been the custom from 6f old\ 
to seek protection (best) in a mosque against violmce on the part ' 
of the sovereign, as Jamal-ad-Din had done. In the same Mosque of 
the Shah ‘Abd-al-‘Azim in which Afghani had defied Nasir-ad-Din, 
those discontented as a result of the flogging sentences gathered in 
daily increasing numbers, and met with such powerful support not 
only from the dergy but supposedly from the crown prince and 
die predecessor in office of the unpopular minister as well, that the 
Shah was forced to promise the latter’s dismissal. But the Shah had 
no iittendon of fulfilling his word after the crowd had dispersed, 
and consequendy another best took place in the spring of 1906 
which ended in the migration of the principal religious leaders to 
the holy dty of Qumm, where, among many others of the pious, 
Fadma^ the sister of the Sev^'nth Imam, lay buried. This threatened 
to paralyze the judicial system they had controlled. When ‘Ayn-ad- 
Dawlah thereupon tried to compel the tradesmen by violence to 
(^n the bazaars, they sought refuge in the summer residence of the 
Britkh embas^ at Guldu^ in whose gardens twelve thousand men 
were finally encamped. Now the Shtffi had to yield at last, dismiss 
^AyiHui-Dawlah, and recall die clergy ftom Qumm. But the people 
wale no longer satisfied with this. Through ffie mediation of the 
Brituh embas^ the Shah had to promise the convocation of a popu- 
lar r^resoitative body to be elected from among die princes of the 
rbyal l^mse, the clei^, die nobility, the landholders, ’merchants. 
In Octc^r, a few cbys after be opoied ffie na- 
Msemhly (the the Shah ffied. 

l&r sikccessor Muhatnunad ‘Ali Intd no mote piessii^ detire than 
|il Idl titspty eiwhtipHr by a loan, afur the fatiikm of hb ftuher; 
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but the Majlis refused its assent. Consequendy he recalled Atabegi 
A*zain ‘Ali Asghar Khan, who had ^pent die preceding three years 
abroad, to make his wili prevail againk die national assembly. Aftor 
the minkter negotiated in vain with die more moderate mendiers, he 
was assassinated by a fanadc. His place was taken by Nasir-al-Mulk, 
an astute administrator, who succeeded for a diort time in restoring 
order in die country’s finances by energetic measures of economy. 
But he was also incapable of mastering ^e prodigious political diffi> 
cttlties. After the promulgation of the constitution an abundance of 
newspapers had arisen, of which only a few, such as the Majlis and 
the Suri Asrafil, were goiuinely concerned with the enlightmment 
of the people, while the majority, very short-lived sheets, merely 
stirred up political passions.* In the national assembly, in addition to 
farsighted statesmen like Taqizade t of Tabriz and his countrymen, 
eloquent mujtahids from Teheran, and a nundiers of grandees, there 
also sat deputies from the southern provinces, which were still very 
backward. The driving force of the revolution were the estjumem, 
pardy local representative bodies, pardy debating clubs in which 
anarchist ideas and terrorism were preached; dieir emissaries, such 
■as die murderer of Atabegi A‘zam, called themselves fida’is like die 
Assassins before diem. 

In defense against these riting powers the Shah had founded his 
own trained Cossack brigades on ,the Russian pattern. In December 
1907 he made an attempt to smash the national assembly with their 
help, but abandoned this intention again because of the energetic 
resistance of the enjumens, who obtained reinforcement from Qaz- 
win. 

Meanwhile Russia, which after its defeat at the hands of Japan 
directed its expansionist endeavors more and more toward central 
Asia, and Britain, which wanted to tie Russia to the West in order 
to divert her from India, had reached an accord which partitioned 
Persia into two spheres of interest. Since Britain wanted nodii;^ 
more rban a glacis for the defense of India and in consequeiKe 
merely laid daim to the less valuable portions of southern Persb 
from die Afj^n border as far as Bender ’Abbas, it left to Russia 
the northern part from Qasr-Shirin as far as the Russian-A%faan 
border, with the indhision of Isfahan, Yezd, and Kaklu Altiiough 

* See E. G. Browne, The Trest and foetry of Modem Feme, Ozfwd, 1914. 
. fHit piroue is zeprodaced in E. G. Browne’s Brief Narreieve ef l^eem 
Boem in Ferde, Loiuton, 1909. 
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botii mpixe^ recognized Persia’s independence in name, k vm no 
w<»ider tdut die Persians fek ctemselves betrayed by Britain, whose 
pcotectkni had made posable their first impulses toward freedom. 

Ute Shah, however, still found k impossible to become reconciled 
to die linutadbn of his power by the national assembly, and all at- 
tempts to find a compronuse collapsed. In February 1908 a bomb 
was dirown agaii^ his automobile which killed one of his escorts. 
At the b^inning of June the Shah left the capital and from his sum- 
mer residence sent out his Cossack brigade tinder Colonel Lyakhovf 
to Teheran, to bombard the parliamentary building and place die 
city under martial law. \ 

The nationalists in Tabriz, emboldened by the revolution against! 
‘Abd-al-Hamid which had just been successfully carried out in 
Turkey, revolted against this act of violence and expelled the ad- ' 
herents of the Shah from the city. In August the Shah ordered his 
troops against the city and laid siege to it, and in April 1909 Russian 
forces occupied Tabriz. 

But die nadonalist cause gained a new champion in the southern 
Persian nomad tribe the Bakhtiyari, whose chieftain Sirdari Asad 
had just returned from a trip to Europe when the revolution broke 
out. He succeeded in winning over his tribe for the cause of free- 
dom, leading it first against Isfahan, whose inhabitants he freed 
from die a^itrary regime of their governor. When in Resht a 
combat force was then also formed— composed of Caucasians, Turks, 
and Armeniuis, under the leadership of a former general, Muham- 
mad Wall Khan, and an Armenian artisan, Yeprem (Ephraim)-he 
decided to use k for a march on Teheran, although die Russians 
and the British andiassadors sent him warning. But before the Rus- 
dans could' send thek troops, already landed in Enzeli, to die aid 
of the Siah, the nadonalisa succeeded in sei^g the capital after 
street warfare lastii^ three days, and in deposing the Shah, who 
soti^t rehige in the Russian embas^ mi July 16. 

AiRd-al-Mulk, a nsqtected Kajar teader, assumed the r^ency for 
the bt-Suh’s twdlve-year-old son, Ahmad Shah; while the ex-^iah 
hinifi^, al^ a pca^ui had been granted him, traveled to Odessa. 

as of police Yeprem was anxious to rekore order 
in the <diy, dtcee was some pet^ jealousy betwem the Ifokfid}^ 
,,|eider and Gtmera! Wati Kht^ who had tdcen over the ministry of 
inturiud affairs and^^ wtur mhiistxy retpeodvd^; the former m%w 
'I his sojport from dto eimieaiists in die nadoaal tnseobly, the la- 
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qilab^nm (xwoludonaries), who drove the cautknis Taqizade from 
Teheran, and with, dieir help he poshed out die War Minkter. The 
ex-S^h wwted to exploit thoe ditturbances to seize the dirone 
i^[ain. He was already marchii^ on Teheran from Asmrabad with 
a body of recruits, while adherents of his advanced to join him from 
Kirmanshah in the south. He Was favored by Russia, but Britain 
obdurately opposed his reinstatement, and so he had to redre again, 
his objecdve unattained. 

The revolutionary party now in control was primarily concerned 
widi the restoration order in Persian finances, completely deranged 
by the maladministration of the precedmg regimes. Since it could 
expect litde from the European advisers, who, after all, would only 
labor on behalf of the country’s creditors, it tunied to the American 
embassy with a request for aid. At the suggestion of die American 
secretary of sute the official of the Union Trust in Washington, 
W. Morgan Shuster, was called to Persia as treasurer-general with 
four countrymen as assistants. This American, who was very ener- 
getic but up to this point totally unacquainted with the country’s 
circumstances, certainly had the best of intentions of serving ffie 
country that had summoned him, and of whose melancholy circum- 
stances he gave an account in an unembellished indictment,* but 
he soon went astray in his choice of means. In order to put into 
effect a genuine control of tai^tion, parliament gave him his own 
gendarmerie. His desire to employ as its chief the military attach^ of 
die British embassy, who was on die verge of leaving office, was 
frustrated by the Russians. But his very first attempt to intorvene 
with the aid of his troops miscarried. 

Parliament had decided to confiscate the fortune of a brother of 
the expelled shah, Shuja‘-as-Saltanah, for having supported the for- 
mer ruler in his attempt to regain power. W!ien Shuster tried to 
have diis decision executed by his gendarmes, the Russian consul- 
genml sent out Cossacks against him to prevent it, since Shuja* Was 
supposedly in debt to the Russian bank. Thereupon %uster had die 
latter’s pn^ctors drivtti off by a stronger force, as a result of vdiich 
it was claimed two Rusaui vice-consuls were threatoied. On No- 
vember 5, in requital fm this, the Russians denumded Suister’s dis- 
missa]; when ft was reftised, Rusdan troi^ vdio had fou{^ «^;ahust 
the nadonalists in Tabrft, Redit, and TSmd&t advanced on Tduuan. 

, * The Sltmugfint of JPenkf London, 19M. 
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Under ^eir pressure p8iliatxM»it was compelled to approire Srastn^s 
demissal on Decen^r 25. 

Ute unfortunate country »)on came to feel the weight of Russia’s 
hand. In August 19 1 1 Shuja'-ad-Dawlah, one of the most zealous of 
the expelled idiah’s generals, laid siege to Tabriz, die stronghold of 
the nationalists, widi a corps of sbahsevens, partisans of die (former) 
diah. January 2, 1912, he succeeded in pressing into die ci^, 
where he decreed a frightful punishment of the nationalist leaders* 
On the trivid pretext that Russian subject^ IH Mashhad, the holy citjr 
of Khorasan, were imperiled by the disturbances created by one <u 
their own agents, the Russians even bombarded that great Shiite 
actuary, the burial place of the imam Riza, on March 29. Fron^ 
dien on, northern Persia was apparendy delivered helpless into dieir. 
hands, since Britain was content with the establishment of order in^ 
its own sphere of interests in the south with the help of gendarmes 
under the command of Swedish officers. The nadond assembly was 
first convoked agdn in July 1914, after the crowning of the Shah, 
who had attained his majority, in order to accept his speech from 
the dirone, in which he procldmed Persia’s neut^ty in the threat- 
ening world war. 

In the First World War, Persia for a short time became a Russo- 
Turkish war theater dong its western frontier. In January 1915 the 
Kurds attacked Tabriz, but by the thirtieth of the same month were 
driven off again by die Russians. At Lake Van and in Urmia in the 
autumn of 1917 bitter warfare took place between Kurds and their 
old enemies the Nestorian Christians, wh6 were supported by the 
Russians, in which the Christians underwent endless sufferings. 
After the victory at Kut al-‘Amarah, Turkish troops crossed the 
frtmtier and were threatening Teheran; however, since they were 
more urgendy needed in other theaters of war, diey soon had to be 
recdled. In southern Persia die former German consul at Budiir, 
Wasanuss, vdio oijOyol great regard among the tribes m die hinter- 
land of Tangistan, gave die British considerable- trouble, though he 
failed to aoain the god of Lawrence, his Britidi antagonist in 
Ajcdiia, diat of lading his friends themselves into batde.t De^ihe 

• The HdgR of Terror Tabriz, Engbmd^t Rapoiu^ty {<vriih Photo- 
frapht and a Sri^ Nam^va of the EverOs of December lytt and January 
[ tyia, epmpOed for dre Ute of dte Persian Committee, by E. Q. Biowim, Lon- 
dm,Ot»^bia 1912 . 

. t l^iisico^ier Sj^en, Wattmtm, ibe Qertnen Lawremei la^eig, 1937. 
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heroic endeavors, success also remained denied to die German group 
under von Niedermeyer, which was supposed to summon Persia 
and Afghanistan to batde against their old oppressors, the Russians 
and British.* The collapse of die Russian front gave die Persians 
in the north their freedom again, since the Bolsheviks renounced all 
claims inherited from the Tsarist regime. The next section will give 
an account of hoW this sorely tried country under an energetic 
ruler was dearined to achieve renewed prosperity after the war. 

* Oskar T<m ^nede^neyer, Vnter der Glutsonne Irons, Dachau bei Munchen, 
19S5. 



5- The Islamic States After the 
World War 


I. Turkey 

T he truce of Mudros on October 4, 1918, put the.Otto> ^ 
man Empire out of the war. Talat and Enver, who had 
concluded the treaty, could not conduct the peace nego- 
tiations, for in the enemy’s eyes they were primarily 
responsible for Turkey’s entry into the war. But ‘Izzet Pasha and 
Tftwfiq Patiia, who assumed the government one after the other, 
were also suspect to the Allies, and only the opponent of the nation- 
idists, Damad Fetid Pasha, who took over on March 4, was agree- 
able to the victors. His faitii in Wilson’s twelfth point, which prom- 
ised tile Turkish parts of the Ottoman Empire uncontested sover- 
eignty, was ^ominiously disappointed. May 15, 1919, Smyrna 
w»s occup^ by the Greeks in accord with the Allies and Fetid’s 
protest agtinst tills did not receive a hearing at the Paris peace con- 
ference in June. 

In vain ^ nationalist groups in Istanbul attempted to bring the 
hte of their country under ointrol. On Noven^er 29, 1918, Dr. 
Esat, a voy andiitious but politically inconqietent eye doctor, had 
brougltt together tiiere a naticmal cmigress of eight parties and 
mmaeroiis qpUnter groups, whidi dissolv^ again after a nundiar oi 
futile sestions. No j^eater success was destine^ the thirty former 
imhistieis and other dignitaries wlm tallied round tiie former cham- 
ber and state pretident, Ahmed Riza, under the name ‘’National 
trniiy;’ ' ^ 

Bslvatieii cmidd tmty come from Anim^ whh its dosdy knit 
popilation, in vtiiich tiie peasantry, still faB mlity, 
in joi (he ]e4|tiiy 1 ^ mnrdetoiiS war, predtunkiated. Hie 
mho had been reqponnhle for ludanurd-ttf atSoatte in 
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Smyma, were revolted gainst by Tmfckh bands of Tohmteeis under 
the blacksmith Efe Mdimed and Ihurok *Ali, sotm joined by regular 
troops under staff ofStxrs, who kept their enemks preoccupied in 
implacable guerrilla warfare. General Kiazim Karabekir went to 
eastern Anatolia on May 3 and succeeded in delayii^ the surrender 
of arms to the British supervisory commission. Led by the former 
deputy Re*uf, the nationalists of Erzerum decided on May 30 to 
convoke a coi^ress for the defense of the country. 

At this point the Entente powers themselves gave the impetus 
to the career of the man destined to build up the new Turkey. They 
demanded that the government restore order in Anatolia, if neces- 
sary by force. No one seemed more suitable to the government than 
the veteran defender of Anafiirta, Mustafa Kemal, whose Yilderim 
army group had preserved Turkish military honor in the battles in 
Palestine and around Aleppo. On May 15 he entered Anatolia and 
at once assumed command of dte national movement, whose adher- 
ents from Istanbul had joined him. On June 21, 1919, he soit out 
a summons from Amasia for an all-Turkish congress in Sivas. Be- 
fore this could convene, he opened the quite poorly prepared con- 
gress in Erzerum on July 23, which since then has been r^^arded 
as the Turkish national holi^y. By August 7 ffiis first congress 
had drafted a proclamation demanding the inviolability of Turkish 
Anatolia and summoning up the national forces for its defense. 

Under Mustafa Kemal’s presidency the congress then met at 
Sivas on September 4, with representatives from Rumelia partici- 
pating. This congress endorsed the resolutions passed at Erzerum 
with only slight modifications. Ferid Pasha, still in command in 
Istanbul, now recalled Mustafa Kemal and on the latte’s failing to 
obey his order declared him a rd>el and sought to make him suspect 
to the Entente powers. But Mustafa Kemal meanwhile extended his 
influence throughout Anatolia, and succeeded in severity ail com- 
municati<»is bemeen the. Istanbul government and Anat<^ia. .On 
October 2, 1919, Ferid had to rttire. Hb successor, the former 
war minister Ali Riza Padia, 3nelded to Mustafa Kemal’s insuxence 
and had ibe Turkish pariiament re-elected, but ctmvoked it at Istan- 
bul while Mustafa Kemal demanded its transfer to Anatoha, justify- 
ing ffib by a rt^rence to the Wein»r national assend>ly. AMiou^ 
(mJanfU^ <$ Ali Riza had aibmitted nffozm proposals to die 
wbiii^ granted far-reachii^ supervisory powers to its oomnmafmen, 
thd .sldimigh the p^bamoie was rductant to dedam itsdf t^ied^ 
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for Mimfa Kond, on January 28 k acccf^d the so-called National 
ftwt, a^ich rcaifirmed the resdiutions of Etzcrum and Sivas by 
demandmg complete independence and liberty for all regions in- 
habited by a Turicish majority, uiclusive of Istanbul and its region 
on the S4» of Marmara, and entrusting the fate of riie remaining 
portions of the empire to a vote.* 

This unmistakable expression of riie national vdll was answered 
by the Entente’s forcing Ali Riza to retire on March 7, occupyii^ 
Istanbul on March 16, and having the nationalist leaders, includii^ 
Ziya Gok Alp, taken to Malta. Ferid Pasha, who had assumed tl^ 
government again on April 5, had Mustafa Kemal and his be^ 
known collaborators, among them the poetess Halide Edib Hanim,, 
sentenced to death by court martial. 

The founder of modem Turkey thus found untenable any con- 
sideration for the Istanbul government. He convoked the great 
national assembly at Ankara, which opened on April 23, 1920, with 
350 members and simultaneously elected him president and head 
of its executive committee and ministerial council. 

Ferid Pasha had to acquiesce in the signing of the Treaty of 
Sevres on August 10, since otherwise the Entente threatened to 
drive the Turks out of Europe entirely. If the treaty had been ful- 
filled in all details it would certainly have riso meant the end of 
their national existence. For not only were the Arab provinces with- 
drawn from their dominion, but Smyrna and its hinterland were 
also to become autonomous, Armenia to form an independent state, 
Thracia to fall to Greece except for a narrow strip, and the Bos- 
porus and the Dardanelles to be controlled by an international 
commission. An accord of the Entente simultaneously delivered 
Cilicia and southern Kurdistan to France and southern Anatolia 
as far as die Smyrna region to Italy for exploitation. 

Although diis ignominious act of violence called forth indignant 
declarations from the entire Islamic world, in particular the bdian 
Muriam^ whose feelings Britain had to spare; and brou^t die 
Turkidi army numerous volunteers from other Islamic ctmntries, 
die Aidcara govemmmt was at first prepared to acc(^ the occupa- 
tion of Smyrna by die Greeks and also to waive claim to Adriaho^e. 
ha F^MTuaiy 1921, at a conference in London, its delegam Bekir 

*Sae 6. fiMike, 7m QfuMebu des tSrUubm {Mk- 

desSet^nm fdf tmenuktebt Sparaebm, 36, Bedia, 2933, H, OM-inlL 
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Sami proposed the creation of an autonomous province of Smyrna 
under a Christian governor. But neither the Greeks nor the AQies 
tvere satisfied with this, although they soon relinquished the phut 
of subduing the Turkish nationalists by an expeditionary corj^ 
under General Foch, in view of the considerable difficulties and the 
general war fatigue. While France had no desire to see its Syrian 
mandate imperiled by an adventure in Asia Minor, nor Italy its new 
possession in the Dodecanese hemmed in by the proximity of a 
greater Greek state, Britain encouraged the Greeks to press forward 
from Smyrna. The previous guerrilla warfare against Turkish volun- 
teer bands now became a full-scale battle for western Anatolia. 
On March 23 the Greeks advanced against the important railway 
junctions of Eskishehir and Afyon Karahisar. While in the south 
they were able to occupy Afyon Karahisar for a short time, they 
were decisively defeated in the north at In-Onu during the first 
days of April and forced to retire to Brusa. But by July 10 they 
had advanced again in the direction of Kiitahya for a decisive battle; 
after Kiitahya, Afyon Karahisar and Eskishehir also fell into their 
hands. Mustafa Kemal, however, was assembling Turkish combat 
forces at the Sakarya. The Greeks attacked him there on August 24, 
but after bitter fighting had to retreat on September 16. This victory 
over the infidels, which definitely decided the fate of the new state, 
was celebrated by the national assembly by bestowing the honorary 
title of ghazi on Mustafa Kemal. 

France was first to draw her conclusions from the new situation. 
At Ankara on October 20, through Franklin-Bouillon, she concluded 
a treaty with Turkey in which she waived claim to Cilicia in return 
for a concession for the exploitation of the iron, chromium, and 
silver'mines in the valley of the Harshit, which flows into the Black 
Sea, and by this set free about eighty thousand men and abundant 
war material for the war against the Greeks. Italy evacuated Adalia 
ki January 1921. Turkey concluded a treaty with Soviet Russia .on 
March 16, succeeded by an agreement on October 13 with the 
Soviet Republics of Armenia, Georgia, and Adharbayjan. In return 
for the cession of Kars she assured them of their security. These 
two powers, which had pitviouriy been divided by the Armraism 
Ri^blic created by the Allies, and both of which felt menaced 
by Britun’s control of the Black Sea, had at first got.into a conflict; 
in September 1920 Kiazim Karabekir Pariia had otxupied Erivan and 
in October Kars. In Deccnrf>er a peace treaty was signed in Erivan 
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widl d» soviet in power there. Bnt the important haibor of Batum, 
which the British had occupied after the truce of Mudros bat mem- 
while evacuated again, became the goal, in March, both of the Red 
Army and of the Turks; but before a war broke out, a treaty with 
Moscow was concluded which granted Batum to the Geoigian 
Republic. 

llie summer of 1922 passed by in futile negotiations, although 
Mustafa Kemal was finally prepared for fsur-reaching concessions 
to the Greeks and their British protectors.' 6n August 18 hostilitiea 
were resumed. On August 26 Afyon Rarahisar, which the Greeks' 
thought they had made impregnable, was taken. After a second 
defeat at Dumlu Pinar a wild exodus of the Greeks took place, ia 
which they burned down all the cettlements they passed through. 
On September 9 the Turks were able to occupy Smyrna almost 
without striking a blow. However, half the city went up in flames, 
so that any recollection of Greek rule there was destroyed. 

Now Mustafa Kemal decided to win back Thracia also. A conflict 
m^ht almost have taken place with the British garrison of Chanak 
Kala on the Dardanelles, where General Harington barred the passage 
of the Turks, as in July he had also held back the Greeks from an 
attack on Istanbul} but on October it rhe truce of Mudania was 
concluded, in which the Greeks waived claim to Thracia as far as 
Maiitza. Lloyd George, whose eastern policy foundered as a result 
of these events, stepped down on October 19. On November 20, 
1922, the peace conference of Lausanne was opened, but it dissolved 
on February 4, 1923, without result. On April 23 the delegates con- 
vened again and on July ^4 .finally produced the peace treaty. The 
Turks again came into possession of all Asia Minor and Istanbul widi 
eastern Thracia, and the Greek populace of Ana Minor had to 
migrate back to the modier country, while the Turks still in the 
Balkan states returned to Anatolia in droves. Only the question of 
die possesdon of Mosul remained unsettled. The region around 
Mosul, economically very valuable because of Jts oil fields, was 
principal^ inhabited by Kurds, the majotiiy of whom in die nordi 
were alrewiy under Turkish rule; how Turkey came to grips widi 
its neighbor in die south will be related in die history of 'Iraq. In 
Tvtkiah internal affairs die Aliks waived claim to the qiectal li^ts 
iff theCSiristkuiiikoritiesroptedin theaiiciaitfiiillec^)kem, which 
had to be aunendeied tog^er widi die Capitulations far the 
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Aiust this yktoty whkli the nationalists had sNm whh 

their own strength and mthout tdie collaboration of die satem 
Mufuunmad yi, who remained in Istanbul umier Allied occupation, 
the nadtHud assetid>ly declared Turkey a republic (jumburiyet) <ui 
October 29, 1923, and elected Mustafa Kemal its president For the 
time being it was desired to retain the caliphate, which was trans* 
ferred to the Sultan’s son, ’Abd-al-Majid. Although the new caliph 
made no bid for power personally,* Mustafa; Kemal very soon p«- 
ceived that a supreme reli^us leader recognized as such by the 
entire Islamic world could, even against his will, become a focal 
point for reactionary ambitions. 

Mustafa Kemal was resolved to conduct the state founded by him 
along the pathway of European civilization, in which any backward 
glance to the Islamic past could only be a hindrance. Consequently 
he preferred to forego the advantages that being a spiritual center 
of Islam might have offered. A resolution of the national assembly 
of March 3, 1924, dissolved the caliphate and banished its incunhent 
from the country. Thereupon a new version of the Turkish consti- 
tution was proclaimed on April 2o.t Indignation over this step was 
very great, particularly among the Indian Muslims who had set 
their hopes for protection against British imperialism on the newly 
resurgent Turkey, and of whom a few had even removed to Ankara. 
All attempts at re-establishing the caliphate in other countries of 
Islam necessarily miscarried, since conditions for it were nowhere 
to be found; the Ghazi energetically rejected the demand that he 
himself assume the caliphate. 

The rupture with the Islamic past of the country, however, was 
not consununated without severe'upheavals. The Kurds, an Iranian 
people whose homeland was split up by lofty mountain ranges, and 
which had never in history attained a political life in a state of its 
own, had been subjected to Ottomui rule in 1515, but one of them, 
the historian Idris of Bidis, had been able to save the power of Ihe 

' Even the official Tarib TV, iteff., leproacbes him only for spealdng too 
reqiectfiilly of his ancestral, for signiiw a tdeenun to ihe Mnslitns in Fudand 
s» ‘X 2 ali}di of the Aposde of the lx>ra of WotldM,” tor not tejecrii^ a few 
deelanoofB of reacaonary cirdes, for enmiii^ into relations with foidgn 
ambaasadots, and fat having instimted negotiations ki Ankara concemiiy om 
. cdfipImeV excheqaer. 

fText and tcandatioa in MittHbrnien 4ts Stofinvf fSr oritnuikebe 
Spnpbtnt Berlin, 19*4, H, 1)7-251. ID. £. Wchamv Tkt TurJuy of AatUrk, 
Wjffia del piiia, 19^ jq>. 197-306.] 
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heads lif their noble clans by skSlfiil negotiadm^. Although *Abd>al- 
Hamid had reprised my national movement among them and had 
even forbiddoi the printing of the first Kurdidi grammar by Yusuf 
Khalidit he had utiuzed them for the oppr«sion of the Anneniaia 
and even formed his mounted bodyguard, the Hamidiye, mostly 
of Kurds. The Young Turks had continued this policy of his and 
made use of the Kurds during World War I for combating the 
Armenians. But now, after they were separated from their brethren 
in the Mosul region, for which Britain and Turkey had long beeij 
dhaffering, the desire for national independence and the hope to 
escape Turkish rule awoke among them also. The pretext for this 
was offered by the violation of Islamic law in the dissolution of the\ 
caliji^ate. On February 13, 1925 the hereditary head of the dervidi 
order Naqshbandiyah, which was very influential among Kurds, 
Shaykh Sa‘id, rais^ the banner of revolt. His intimate connection 
with the Kurdish nobility rapidly secured him mass support. Within 
a short time the thirteen eastern vilayets, in which a Kurdish popula- 
tion predominated, were in a state of insurrection. The instdlation 
as caliph and sultan of Selim, a son of ‘Abd-al-Hamid, was demanded. 
Since an insurrection on the part of reactionary elements was neces- 
sarily to be feared in Istanbul, martial law was proclaimed there also. 
The Kurds first attacked Diyarbekr (Amid); the city fell into their 
hands on March 7 but was soon liberated again. Since their principal 
leaders had fiillen in these battles, the Kurds lost the will to further 
resistance. Shaykh Sa‘id, however, was not captured until June, and 
was executed in Ankara. In 1929 another revolt flared up amoi^ the 
Kurds in the region of the Ararat and Lake Van, but was suppressed 
by the swift dispatch of a major body of troops. To prevent any 
further uprisings the government had recourse to the method of 
depomtion, often tested in Oriental history, and settled some of 
the Kurds in easttnm Thracia. 

This revolt; individual nests of which still had to be rooted out 
by iOPMrgency courtsrdrove Mustafa Kemal’s government to further 
steps hi ffie secularitation of the state. The ministry for pious 
titoowmehts (Evkaf) had already been disolved by Marqh 2, 1924, 
ahd combhitd with the mmistty of educatimi. In June 1925 all the 
orders weie prchUihed, and m Septeixdier sdl xncmastems 
di^lved. M reli^ptis caitiklsm of measures taken by die govern- 
ment ym intddetidy Siqipressed, In the year 1931-32 it even went so 
ihff as to fimit ^ nun^ of mosques, of wldch only one was to 
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be allowed within a circumference of every five hundred metans; 
the number of preachers paid by the govemmacu; was to be reduced 
to duxe hundr^ and the obli^tion was in^posed tm dion of pro- 
viding practical instrucdon concerning agricultural questions, etc^ 
in the Friday sermons, in addition to religious edification. Two of 
the most famous mosques of Istanbul were withdrawn from use for 
divine worriiip: rite Aya Sophia was transformed into a museum and 
the Fadh Mosque into a depot. The religious law, the Shari'ah, which 
hitherto had sdll been vriid in the sphere of domesdc reladons, 
was replaced by a civil code worked out along Swiss lines. This 
resulted in the end of polygamy, which, to be sure, had been 
practically restricted to the well-to-do classes, if only for economic 
reasons. In connecdon with this, family names, hitherto unknown 
in Turkey, were introduced by a law of July 2, 1934. 

Turicish women, who had already stepped in to replace the male 
combatants in many jobs during World War I, were now given 
equal legal rights, and finally obtained the acdve and passive right 
of elecdon too; in the new elecdons of the spring of 1935 seventeen 
women entered the Great National Assembly. 

The assimilation of European civilizadon striven for by Mustafa 
Kemal also received outward expression in the law of November ^5, 
1925, which introduced the hat in the place of the previous national 
headgear, the fez, as under Mahmud II * the fez had once supplanted 
the turban. Soon afterward European clothing was introduced for 
ail circles of the populace. 

But Mustafa Kemal was not content with external adaptadon of 
his people to the mores of the West; he also wanted to inq>regnate 
them with the spirit of Europe. To achieve this goal the Arabic 
script first had to be done away with. By March 24, after the 
Arabic forms of the numerals were replaced by those m inter- 
nadonal use, he had also decided to give up the Arabic script, 
which in any event was only very poorly suited to the represmta- 
tion of Turkish. On June 26, 1928, a commisritm was charged 

• How great is dw agnificance of die fez as dte outer sign of being a Turk, 
diouj^ that may seem incomprehensible for dte European mind, is diown 
one of Ya'qub QadiPs short stories. The Hat”; diis rdates die Unfortuiute 
end of a youi^ Osmanli who for ^ sake of his Qirisdan fianede diows ym- 
self on the street wiA a hat on and is killed by die jbnadcal mob. In or^r to 
combat ^ reasmnce of reacdonary elemmts to this measure, the Ghra was 
conqNdled.to imdertake a pro|>^[anda tour m petstn duoi^ dte province of 
Kaaamoiii wening a hat. 
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wiA adaptation ^ tbe Latin scr^ to Tuikidi. It perfoxmed 
ita tadit widt great ddU by takti^ a middle padi bttween an 
aa^aactHtS'posdble re|H:oducdon of tiie sound and fractional 
ortiiognphy. By At^;ust 2 the new script had already been intro- 
dnced in Ankm; the Ghazi himself insisted on appearing as a 
teadter for it. On August 9 he annoutured the introduction of the 
new script in a speech at Istanbul and on November 3 it was made 
mto law. Schoob were erected everywhm in the country for 
peojde of all ages to learn the new scri]^ which was naturalized 
in a surprisingly short time. On September i the hitherto customarjr 
inscniction in Arabic and Persian, which had been regarded as itH 
di^)aisable for the understanding of Turkish literature, was elim-l 
inaeed from the lycdes. The use of Arabic type for printing Turkish , 
works was prohibited; innumerable productkms of Istanbul printing 
presses in earlier days were exported to E^ypt, Persia, and India. 
This brought about another rupture of Turkey with its past and 
with its Islamic fellow believers; the consequences cannot as yet 
be predicted. 

As a substitute for the spiritual values of which all this involved 
the surrender, the Ghazi or Ataturk *— this name had been bestowed 
on him on November 24, 1934, by the national assembly, after ps- 
sage of Ce law concerning family surnames, as “the expression of the 
gratitude and veneration of the nation for her greatest son”— in- 
tended to inspire his people with a new pride in their nationality. 
After the Young Turlb had to give op their hopes of winning over 
all the subjects of the empire to the support of their political 
principle (of Turkey’s being a country of one pople, the Otto- 
muis, with equal rights), the atten^t was made to bind to- 
gether rite Turks widi sil their linguistic kin in a new national 
conscioumess by riie ideal of Turanism. Mustafa Kemal cast aside 
this idea with genuine statesmanlike insight. Instead he wanted to 
itisoie his Anatdkn Turks of the glory of an ancient and civilized 
pist ^ the modem l^yprians sot^t tojaise their mrional 
setf-cotHcioomess vis-^vis th^ Britirii oppressors by pride m the 
paiQn)d&d cuimre of the Nile land. Beca^ of this adopted the 
^ririral gpecuhthHi of a few European sdudats to the ^etx that 
tfaeqpceeh of the Somerians, the oeators of the aneimt Babylmiian 
csvIl^iariiMi was rdtted to Tiahirii. In Anatolia aooie monnntents 
of PBttite dhn^cttiott had been dbcovered (tteot^ rite excavaribns 

• I "Father <rf the Taiha, Foranoet Tatk.*! 
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of s Genmn scholar, H. Winckter,at Boghazkdy) which had been 
created by pec^les of Asia Minor «id taten over by an in»n^;tanc 
Indo-European miii^ stracum. By means of a bold historical recon- 
stmction ^ese Hitdtes were al^ claimed as the ancestors of the 
Tories, fai this way it was supposed to have been the Turks who 
created die oldest civilization of the world. The idea soon emerged 
also riiat die Indo-European and Semitic languages were originally 
related to Turkish and developed from it, the demonstration of 
which was undertaken by bold et3rmological artificialities immune 
to all criticism. In order to support these hypotheses a fantastic 
“solar theory of languages*’ was fabricated, apparently among the 
immediate entourage of the President of the republic. This nrade 
it possible to justify as authentic Turkish linguistic material all the 
forei^ words in which Turkish is so rich^ and wliich former speech 
purists had sought to eradicate as far as possible and replace by the 
resurrection of archaic Old Turkish words. The French word Scale, 
for instance, was incorporated into the vocabulary as oktd, by 
referring it back to okumak, or “read”; indeed, there was no aversion 
to affixing foreign word endings like the convenient French -a/ in 
social, etc., to genuine Turkish or Arabic words. Ihrough this dicre 
arose a new written language which was practically incomprehensi- 
ble to the ordinary man. Thus, above the seat of the president of the 
national assembly at Ankara, which was now called Kamutai, there 
was proclaimed the basic principle of the Turkish constitution: 
“Sovereignty is derived from the People”— in an inscription with 
die wor^ Egemenlik Ulusundur, whict^ except for the ending -Uk 
of the first word and the copula dur (“is”) at die end, no one would 
have understood only a few years before. To be sure, these mani- 
festadons of an exaggerated national self-consciousness soon yielded 
again to more sober comiderations; the Turks, after all, even dioi^h 
they felt compdlled to surrender die tradidons of dieir Islamic past, 
are still so rich in dieir own nadonal heritage that they have -no 
need to jmap up dieir self-consciousness on boritrwed dnsdL And 
in fact Turkidi scholatdiip has now long since beeri mdeavoi^^, 
with a fal^ d^ree success, to reclaim die authentie. treasures dt 
ffieir culture by meffiodkal iniwsdgadmi. 

WMi the enMttdpadoa horn die mtejCkMnual dot^ of the 

• hi ifQi disdaHi (or the past' went so far diat v a la a W e e^ doeoments of 
the &ni^ Btatiiaav were aoW to &dgaihi at ectap ^ *^. ? ^hate 
in die Great Kadonal Assembfp at least j^yvAree of wch valaatte t|i0e> 

shl ooaU be saved for the ardiivcs by r^iirchesb 
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xeaiccionuy lep re sen t a d ves of Islam, however, its genuine leligioas 
values were also made accessible to die people. The Qur’an, which 
fcHrmeriy could onty be read in Andiic, translated into Turkish 
for the first time in April 1931 and published with a Turkidi com- 
mentary. In January 1932 excerpts from this translation were pub- 
licly recited for the first time at a mosque in Istanbul, and since 
then the call to prayers also has been heard in Turkish. Religious 
freedom even made possible a number of conversions to Christianity 
in 1932, which according to old Islami6'law would have been[ 
punidied with death. I 

Thanks to the energetic patronage of the President of the republic,! 
the arts, uhich except for architecture had never received cultivation \ 
of any kind in the old empire, burgeoned with surprising rapidity. \ 
In the new capital, Ankara, which in a few years was to develop ' 
from a forsaken provincial nest into a modem metropolis, from 
1927 onward architects, principally German, were at work recon- 
structing the city in the most nxidera European style; but in ad- 
dition to them many Turkish architects have also been active, 
successfully endeavoring to adapt the foreign architectural ideas 
to the character of the countryside and of the people. German 
sculptors also created the first statues of Ataturk— which testify to 
the new cultural tendency against the old Islamic hostility to 
ima^;es— on the squares of every metropolis; their school has also 
given rise to native sculptors of importance. Painting, which in 
Pezsk and India was cultivated only as an adornment for books and 
in Turkey was formerly entirely neglected, awakened, particularly 
toidex French influence, many talents, who by 1936 could display 
their art in an esposition in Athens. Music preserved its purely 
Oriental duuucter down to 1928; string instruments and flutes ac- 
cmiqMBiied the mononmous aid often melanchcdy melodies of 
TmkMi pc^i^ singers. For a Icmg time it was Imown riiat the 
. Btcsufene of the repubfic was determined to lead his people along 
HI this field riso. In 1928 he had an Austrian composer 
MBttBiCiiied to the Cotaavaxxay in IstanbuL In 1934 a modem sdiool 
for ahniC oreated in Aiflcaxa and entrusted to the direction of 
P. H^Awiikh and £. Praetcnius, with the purpose of a c cli m ating 
Eaxope^nmric, boteoncemed wirii the dnridintent and deepening 
of Tttikidi masic also. 

As in die and pictorkd arts, the Tofiks bnve idso stnttdt 

omr aloi^ new paths in litenture, intmded to Ind to the godi of 
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the adi^tatimi of their culture to the west. The leader of dw Turk- 
ish franinine world, Halide £dib«Haniin, who followed Mustafa 
Keiml to Anatolia and personally participated m the batdes of 
liberation, after giving a gripping account of them in her novel 
Shot of Flame * had to leave her homeland because of differences 
of opinion; in England she wrote her informative memoirs in Eng- 
lish, and for some time she lived in Paris. The great lyric poet ‘Abd- 
al-Haqq Hamid, who died on April 12, 2937, at the ^e of eigh^, 
and the sensitive Ahmed Hashim t kept alive the traction of the 
Young Turk era. Ya'qub Qadri t the founder of the new type of 
novel, placed it at the service of the new cultural movement, and 
in addition to him Reshat Nuri, Sadri Ertem, and Shevket Sureya 
were able to give artistic expression to the new life of the nation 
bom on Anatolian soil. 

Ataturk was able to maintain Turkish internal politics in fixed 
chaimels as the leader of the People’s party (Halk firkasi) which 
he founded, although during the first years even in the circle of his 
collaborators there was no lack of friction, sometimes vented in 
violent debates in the national assembly. By 1921 a so-called Second 
party had already been formed which in 1924 named itself the 
Liberal, and later the Republican Progressive party. This included 
political and religious reactionaries together with the heads of the 
former Young Turks, but also some of the earlier collaborators of 
Mustafa Kemal; in contrast the People’s party assumed the name 
of the Republican People’s party. Then, when during the outbreak 
of the Kurdish revolt a rigid union of all national forces proved 
necessary, the opposition party was dissolved on the basis of a 
decision of the independence court at Ankara in June 1925. A year 
later, in June 1926, a conspiracy was discovered in Smyrna which 
planned to do away widi the President during his enoy into the 
city by hired assassins. Eighteen of the prineijud conspirators, amo^ 
them five former Young Turk leaders, were sentenced tt) d^^ 
Re’nf Bey, the former president of the national assendtly and of the 
cabinet, and Dr. Adnan Bey, who had represmeed tiw mmistty of 
forei^ affairs in Istanbul, with his wife Hdide Ed^ were exiled 
for ten years, while the generals Kiaaum Karaheldr and *Ali Fu’ad 
were acquitted. Four years later another iqtcisitig, foanented 
by the dervish order the Naqphbsuidysdi i^pimst the jOvinaimenL 

• ITzand. New YoA, 1924. Meatdrs, New YoA, 

tSee H. Duda in Die Welt ies tOmm, XL 29A, aecMfiff. 

R. Hatutaiin, 1918, 264-282. 
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flaned op k Memnea oordi of Smyim; a small body of tnx^ 
under command of die Ikfotenaitt of the reserve Kuklai fdl 
victim to k, but it was repressed widi ease. In 1930 the Ghazi, 
primarily in order to emasculate foreign criticisms of his syaem of 
government, attempted once more to allow a parliamentai^ oppo- 
sition. Hie former premier and ambassador in London, M. Fethi, 
was allowed to enter the newly elected national assembly at die head 
of die Independent Republican party; soon afterward the party was 
dissolved again, after a number of collisiofis between its adherents 
md those of the people’s party. It was not until 1936, at the new 
elections, that thirteen independent depudes, among them two rcp\ 
resentadves of the Greeks and one each for the Armenians and th^ 
Jews, were elected, of whom it was hoped that they would further ’’, 
the efforts of the government and of the party by means of unbiased ' 
criticism and supervision. Since fncdon had sometimes broken out 
between the representadves of the People’s party and the civil, serv- 
ants in the country, the principles of the party were included in 
the consdtudon by a law of February 3, 1937; the minister of 
internal affairs was simultaneously made secretary-general of the 
party, and its emissaries in die provkice were recalled. Thus the 
stru^le between the authorides was definidvely setded in favor 
of state without infringing on its democradc character, since, 
after all, authority is derived from the national assembly which is 
re^nsible to no one but its electors. The prodigious progress 
viddch die economic life of Turkey wider the Ataturk regime has 
made has already been described too often for it to require treat- 
ment here. Accordu^ly, let it be recalled here that although agri- 
culture, to be sure, sdll constitutes die backbone of nadonal 
pro^ierity, industry, which formerly was almost noneristent, if 
one disR^rds the traditional carpet weaving, mosdy carried on at 
hesmt kis burge<med widi surprising rapidity as a result of far- 
guidiUK^ This industry at the same time conrtitutes a 
see^ defense of die state, which is propp^ up on an army 
equ^ped and trained in an entirely modem manner and a navy 
Slum to its defensive reqiurements. 

The nsqor element m the foreign policy of die fust years of die 
yuittfhful state was the struggle for the peWssion of the old rilayet 
of MobuI, yriuabie for its stUl-vntaj^ied oil fields and consequriidy 
claimed by iftntaui on behalf of Iraq, placed under her rimv^kte. It 
was ^kunanded by Turicey on die basis of dm bleekmal Pact, skee 
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ks pc^lMkm in die main consisted of Kurds, as in the bordering 
provinces. In die Treatjr of Lamwme a definirive settlement was 
postponed, and in case of its being in^ioss&le to come to an igree- 
moit was reserved for the Le^ue of Nations. After lengthy nego- 
tiaticms and investigatimw carried mi by a connnission in charge of 
the Eahonian general Laidoner, this region, also of strategic impor- 
tance for Turkey, was assigned to the mandated area of *Iraq on 
Decendier 15, 1925; in the Ankara accord of July 5, 1926, Turkey 
complied witii this decision, after she was assured of ten per cent 
of the future oil profits. After that the tense relationship to Britain 
vanidied, thanks to an economic rapprochement and mutually con- 
fident collaboration, and on July 18, 1932, Turkey entered the 
League of Nations. 

The treaty relationship of the Turkish Republic with the Soviet 
Union, concluded directiy after the inception of the new Turkey, 
has always been held fast in spite of the fundamentally different 
conception of national and economic life on both sides, and was 
strengthened by visits of a Turkish delegation under Premier Ismet 
Inonu to Moscow in 1932, and of a Soviet delegation to Ankara 
under War Commissar Voroshilov. Communist popaganda, which 
in view of the absence of a substantial industrial working class 
would be unable to strike roots in Anatolia anyhow, is not tolerated. 
Turkey has also derived a certain amount of economic advantage 
from Russia, apart from the security of its eastern frontier.* 

Turkey still had to regelate widi its southern neighbor. French- 
mandated Syria, the question of the former sanjaq of Iskenderun 
(Alexandretta), where Syrians live together with a strong Turkish 
minority. In the treaty with France of October 20, 1921, a separate 
administratkm, with Turkitii as tiie official language and guarantees 
for an undkturbed cultural life for the Turks, was agre^ on. But 
it was only after lengthy n^otiations between botii states that this 
question, which greatly agitated TurkMi public opimon, could be 
regtfiated by a treaty cc^irmed by the Council of the League of 
Natitms on January 27, i937« which assured the sanjaq of the com- 
plete indt^iendence of tiw internal administration waA boniid it to 
Syria only In matters of fore%n poBcy. 

By mams of adroit diplomacy Turicey was riile to recxm^ oom- 
ptetrily its andent mwmiBs m tiw BaBcaa peakisnht vtdth .its new 

. * See 6. lifdike, Der Wt$ mr tutriub>*Srl^bm FremdUbtift IWek its 
irfe ( wr, .XVl, iviA 
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And independent political exisisence. It was most difiicult for Greece 
to rei^uisli its h<^pes, nouridied by die Allies during the war, of 
winning back the ancient colonkl territory of Ionia. By means of 
an extensive exchange of populations, which at first involved Greece 
in great economic difficulties, a dangerous source of fricticm was 
dcme away widi. When k was finally carried out, in 1929, both 
states were able to conclude a neutrality treaty the very next year*, 
in 1933 this was followed by a frontier guarantee for ten years. By 
1925 Turk^ was able to conclude a treat^'^bf friendship with Bul-j 
garia, Mdiich was strengtbened and extended by a neutrality treaty 
in 1929, although Bulgaria still stayed out of the Balkan Pact signed! 
in Ath^ on February 9, 1934, in which Turkey, Greece, Yugo-\ 
slavia, and Rumania bound themselves not only to maintain peace 
between themselves, but also to aid each other militarily in case of 
attack. The economic interests of the four states were also con- 
sidered in a common economic council which in Athens in March 
1937 decided on the joint regulation of the export of certain agri- 
cultural products. The last military restrictions still incumbent on 
Turkey from die peace treaties became obsolete with the reoccupa- 
tion of the Dardanelle forts and of Adrianople by Turkidi garrisons. 

Ihus Ataturk, when he died, much too early for his people, in 
loanbul on November 10, 1938, after a long illness, could bequeath 
the Turks a state secure abroad and prosperous at home, whose 
direedem was assumed by his collaborator of many years’ standing, 
Ismet Inonu, the second preddent of the republic. 


2. Egypt 

With its occupadon by the British in 1882 Fgypt departed from 
the common destiny of die Islamic states. At first, to be sure, Britain 
had cmly laid her hand on die Nile land to secure her sea lane to 
India ffirough the Suez canal; but mice she had undertaken die 
of its fortune^ die was soon confronted -by new tasks. The 
Ar^b-Sexons, widi the pracxkal sense characmrkdc of them, were 
always mdined m dml whh these tasks one after the other in the 
oiider .t^ thifir appearance, wad avoid any deddon mi the country’s 
fatxoe.* It certamly must not be dedgnated as polidcal hypocrisy, 
« cant, when Bri^ statesnam. gave r^axiM assturances that they 

* G£. Li^ GtooMab aAnhdoo in the epRogne of Egypt. 
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only mvisaged, in tddition to dbe securing of die iiumsts of the 
Btit^ Empire, prnnarily die material and intellec^al devadon of 
Egypt's inhdiitants. Egypt, as perceptive patriots have also admitted, 
actually owes an extraordinary amount to die Btiddi administration. 
It woidd be idle to attempt a discussion of whedier widiout Briddi 
intervendtm ‘Arabi Pasha’s movemoit could have found a conn 
promise between the pretensions of Muhammad ‘All’s dynasty, widi 
its military-bureaucratic Turkish ariniocracy, and the requirements 
of the indigenous population. Since Britain took control, it must be 
acknowledged that though it may not have solved the problem, at 
any rate it laid a most fortunate groundwork for its solution. It is 
true that the classes formerly in sole control must often have 
resented bitterly the harsh tutelage of the consul-general Sir Evelyn 
Baring (later the Earl of Cromer) from September 1 1, 1883, to May 
6, 1907; but it is very much to be doubted whether without it the 
prosperity of the country and so the intellectual and moral rise of 
its inhabitants could have been achieved so swifdy. The history of 
the British regime cannot be related here; it belongs to that of the 
British Empire. Nor does the history of die alternating ministries, 
which only reflects the effect of British influence on the ruling 
circles, need to be presented here. But an attempt must be made to 
give a brief account of the manner in which the Egyptian people 
evolved under this dominion. 

Even the British ambassador in Istanbul, Lord Dufferin, the first 
representative of his country’s government in Egypt after the oc- 
cupation, was anxious to improve the distressing condition of the 
rural population, the fellahs. Hitherto it had been general usage 
among Egyptian civil servants to fulfill their principal doty, the 
collection of taxes, by a generous application of fledging and other 
tortures against those in arrears. Through a command put into effect 
by Lord Dufferin, this administrative practice was oudawed. There 
followed the abolition of the forced labor which was iiunntibent 
cm the fdlahs in deanii^ out the canals for the overflow from the 
Nile, though not until after some difficult d^lomatic strobiles with 
the representatives of the international commissaOn of finance con- 
trol, whose acquiescence had to be secured for the procurement 
of money to pay for the free labor; it was not until the doAh 
of Tawfiq Pi^ia in Jetiuary 1S92 that a definite libera^Hi from 
forced hiwr could be presented to tite %yptiatt pOc^e as a at 
the new Idiedive’s accestion to tiie throne. But the tax burdens 
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k Morocco k die accord of Apiii 8, 1904. Tbe extoit to odiidi 
Blkua Mt hexsdl mastief of the country is shown by die di^jMite 
over the *Aqd)ah harbor k the Sinai peninsula. The Sutoui had had 
die Hijaz railway, wkh udiich he hoped to consolidate his position 
k Ardiia as caliph, pushed forward as far as Ma‘ui k die autumn 
of 1904, and suj^xtsedly was plamung a branch Ike to ‘Aipkah, 
which would have been of benefit to die pilgrhm from E^[ypt. 
l^Vliile Britak hidierto had scarcely bothered hersdf about cot^ 
ditkis on the Sinai peninsula, she now dispatched a cominisaon tp 
detemike the still-confused frontier against the Ottoman Enqiii^ 
and forced the Sultan to relkquish his plans by tfareatenkg a d«nl 
onstration of die fieet. \ 

In all his cmiflicts with British power the Khedive had found no^ 
backkg of any kind k die Egyptian people. In vak had he set has ' 
hopes k 1893 on ‘Ali Yusuf, the founder of the newspaper « 1 - 
Mi^ayyad; the small reform party which gathered around its editor 
was incapable of acquiring any political infiuence. The first tend- 
encks toward the formation of a national will did not arise from the 
Khedive but frmn a representative of the bourgeois stratum, first 
called kto bekg by the British administration, whose sons had re- 
ceived dieir education k France. To this belonged Mustafa Kamil, 
the son of an Egyptian engkeer, who had studied law k Toulouse 
and there become acquainted with die influential French journalist 
Juliette Adam. After his return home he founded the Fatherland 
patty (Hizb d-Watm) k 1894. He hoped to be able to wk die 
publk opkion of Europe for ^e libreation of his people, and sought 
to spread knowledge k all the capitals of the west as well as k E^ypt 
itsdr. His newspaper d-Lkoa, (The Banner), founded k 1900, and 
vdiich froth 1907 on also appeared k Englidi and k French, gaked- 
a wide dtculatkm. In 1904 1^ Sultan, whose Efijaz railway Ik advo- 
cated with the utmcst warmth, bestowed mi him the tide of padia; 
but the KlKdive, imkddated by Cromer, b^pinto fear his influence, 
and thaet mae year wididxew his suj^oit. 

The ht^ies of aH Orientals were brot^h^ to extrone tairicm by 
vktnries of die Jipanese wee the Russkns, which were cdb- 
ImuiM k dw poetry die period as die model for riB 

Aria k the stn^^ i^pdhsc European ascendancy . But it was an kd- 
dem: oi no cooeetpieaoek itsrif that first made the entire populace 
c(midonsoficsuawocdiyposkon.QnJune 13, t9od, Britidioflkers 
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at a pigeon shoot m the village of Din^vray- * in the ddta had ^ot 
a wc»nan» die hidi^;nant f elhhs set upon them with cudgels, and one 
of diem while fleeii^ was killed. Cromer ordeitd a merciless con« 
demnadon of the culprits, of whom four were publicty hanged <m 
June 28, and seventeen flexed and then soit to prison. Not only in 
£g3rpt^ but m Europe and in the British parliament also, this bar- 
barous punishment aroused a storm of in^gnation which for long 
echoed in die Egyptian press and in nationalist poetry, and rocked 
Britain’s position m the country to its foundations. Mustafa Kamil 
made energetic represoitations in London to the Liberal prime 
nunister, Sk Campbell-Bannerman, and demanded Cromer’s retire- 
ment. And in fact the latter left Egypt in May 1907, havii^ no 
mind to co-operate in the concession to the wishes of the Egyptians 
demanded by the Liberals. His place was taken by Sir Eldon ^rst, 
who was prepared to execute this Liberal policy and so hoped to 
salvage Britain’s position on the Nile. It is true that he at once en- 
countered great difficulties, since the country was oppressed by a 
severe financial crisis and at the same time imperiled by an unusually 
low level of the Nile waters. Since Gorst at first attempted to win 
over the Khedive, Mustafa Kamil turned against him too, and on 
December 7, 1907, convoked a national congress of 1,017 represent- 
atives of the oitire country. They elected him lifelong chairman, 
and in a fiamiig discourse he was able to inspire them with enthusi- 
asm for his goal, Egypt for the Egyptians via the political education 
of the entire people. But on February 10, 1908, a long-creeping 
ailment put an end to his life. His party declined with him; in 1938 
it was represented in parliament by only eight members. 

Gorst not only played the Kh^ve against the Fadierland party 
but also nunmoned die Copts against it, since its founder was in 
^rmpathy with the pan-Islamic aims of the Sultan of Turkey. When 
the premier Mustafa Fahmi retired in November 1908, Gorst k- 
duc^ the Khedive to appoint a Copt, die former finance mimseer 
Butnri Ghali Pasha, in ^ place. The wfld igitation which die na- 
donalisis unleadted agaimt him led to his assassination <m Fdiruary 
20, 1910, and to a schism between the Muffims and die Christian 
minorhy which threatened to plurge die commy into civH war. 
When Gorst fell serioudy ill in 1911, the Brhish government 
out in his ^ace the formcar drdu of du; JE^ypdan army. Lord 

* kiBdtidi and coni«<faeml]r ai most European attounts, 

into Denshswi. 
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IGIchener. I£s eMigy at fu^ saocaeded in lestratnuig naivnndo 
ists fiom any sappcnc of liie Turks when Italy beg«i the can^a^ 
in Tr^litanta. 'Whereas Gotst had at first used the Khedive as a 
|ito|), KitdietMr at tmce made him feel his own superiority. In the 
summer of 1912, udien students made an attempt on the lives of both 
ndets, die ruthless severity widi which he ac^ agaii»t its backers 
diattxred the party of the nattcmalists. Kitchener attempted to coun> 
terpose die peasantry to the party’s supporters in the strata of ^ 
booi|;eois intelligentsia by a law withdrawing all small landholdh^ 
up to five fad(kns from distraint. The ministry for agriculture, 
which he founded, provided for the British interest in Egypmn 
cotton culdvadon while simultaneously working against the fom^ 
preponderance of the Khedive’s Agricultural Soc«^. \ 

Finally, the time also seemed to have come to yield to the desire 
of the Egyptian people for the blessings of European parliamentadh 
anism. Up to then, there had been in force the Organic Law intro- 
duced by Lord Dufferin on May 1, 1883, which, in addition to the 
province councils, provided for a legislative council of thirty 
menhers, of whom fourteen were appointed by the government 
uid the others ele9ted by the provincial councils and die major 
cities, and for a legklative assembly, which consisted of the six 
ministers, the members of the council, and forty-six elected depu- 
ties. As a result of the constitution which was proclaimed on July 
24, 1913, its place was tdcen by a parliament of eighty-one members, 
of whom fiifteoi were appointed by the government and sixty-six 
cdlfid up by indirect elections. Although this parliament had the 
right tti approve taxes, it cotdd not reject legislative bills of the 
government concerning which diere was no agreement. The evolu- 
tion thus initiated was dirupdy brokoi off by the First WorM War. 

On Attg^ 4, 1914, mai^ law was procbumed throu^out the 
iMHinety, and on ^tember to war was declared on Turkey; die 
lEkitidi goyenunem decreed a jHrotetsorate over %ypt on Dec^n- 
bto 1% «id the khedtve -Abbas by Hma3m Kamil as'sul^ 

The se^ govenuneiit the country was taken over soon aftmward 
by fi^.H^sixy fonnerly pofiiknd secmarj^ of the gov- 

emmlmt of Sbnh in India, as hi^ commissiimer. FBs pimd^ tadc 
was to make aU die awdliary resouroes of the cotmny avdidde not 
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Voluntarily’ lor thii work in the am^ which mnoi^ him 
from his hornet e^pooiaUy not alt^ a latmr corps came fire, 
ai^ the govemmott was compdled to make lorc^ drafts. The 
thaidcle^ task dw high cononissioner had to MfiU, between the con- 
standy more urgm demands of the high command, the passive re> 
sistance of the Egyptians, and the Inaccessibility of the London 
government, preoccupied by its other problems, was surrendered by 
McMahon to Sir R^mald Wmgate, former governor of the Sudan. 

The suffarings the country had to endure in a war carried on not 
in its own interest were only feebly recompensed by the foregn 
money dnmdandy flowing in with the army, which first of all 
benefited only the tradespeople and not the fellahs, tom from their 
homes and robbed of their work animals. The difficulties which the 
constantly extended cotton culdvatitm involved for the feeding of 
the country finally increased to. such an extent that in September 
1917 the government was forced to forbid entirely the planting of 
cotton in upper Egypt; but since the prices for this commc^ky 
with a world-wide market reached dizzy heights,* it still remained 
more advantageous for landholders to pay the dight fine for the 
planting than to dispense with it. Since ail measures designed to curb 
the famine remain^ ineffective, the war oppressed the impov- 
eridied populace all the more, while the well-to-do profited by it 
and were able to evade giving any assistance. 

On October 9, 1917, Sulun Husayn, whose health had long since 
been undermined, died. Since Britain widi his death l(»t her main- 
stay in the country, she considered the annexation of E^pt and her 
incorporation into the empire, particularly since the Sdtan’s son 
had expressly waived his claim to the successkm. Finally, however, 
it t^peared wiser to spare the feelings of the l^eyptkns, and the 
government was transferred to the Sultan’s brother, Ahmad Fu’ad, 
who had educated in Italy. 

When the war came to an end, Britain was faced by an entire^ 
new idcaatsQa in Egypt. WUsmi’s promise that the woi^ was goirg 
be remgaaized on the basis of national selfnletanmnatiQii had 
fomd m endhouistic echo there, too. As a resi^ a m«i aneiged 

tdailig eh* wiater i9>4*>5 the {nice itdl amooBted to ms a 
qantar. «b 1910 the Bihkh fovenunnit boii|ght ^ emit* aop at ajtnoe 
V $4* a qamar; and in 1919 die price even toee aee Lord Uoyd, Egypt 

rinee Cromer, I, p. 344. 
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vm to decenttme tlie ihce die camxry for die fosBowuii; 
decade, Ss'd Pa^ Aa Ibis akme dbows, he ^vas jki 

aovice hi polide& Bom the ^ of a fdidw he had studied law and 
an a hiwyer was entrusted by Princess Nazili, the dai^cer of Ihittce 
htimafa Fadil, a friend of ti^ Young Turics, with the administrttion 
of her estates. As the son>itt-law of Cromer’s favorite prot^i, Alte> 
tafa Fdmu, he played his fim; political role in die foundh^ in 1907 
of the People’s party, with which Q^iner hoped to cl^lomte 
Mumtfa Kamil's Fatherlmd party. But .it could estdilish no oanr 
tac% widi the people and had to cease its activities as early as me 
secoi^ jrear of the war. In gratimde for his services Cromer ap* 
pointed Zaghlul to the newly created ministry of education. Under 
Gorst iw took over the ministry of justice, but after a conflict with 
'Alflias Hilmi he rested his office in April 191 2 and soon afterward 
was elected vice-president of the new paiiiament. His natural do- 
quence soon gained him a constantly growing following; with its 
backing he was on occasion even able to venture on making serious 
difiiculties for Kkchener. Out of distaste for him die Consul-General 
missed the opportunity vdikh at the beginning of 19x4 presented 
itsdf to him, of getting rid of the troublesome agitator when diie 
latter’s fadier-in-law tried to have turn freed of his monetary diffi- 
Cttldes by having him promoted to die post of head of the Egyptian 
Student Misrion in Paris. Fu’ad’s desire to have Zaghlul as minhter 
had also failed to win Sir R^rinald Wingate’s approval. But now 
dm ambitiom nuui saw tus hour strike. Oh November 13, 1918, he 
appeared at Sir Reginald’s with his friends as the head of a delega- 
tkm (wgfd) of the Cyprian people and requeued his approval of 
dim ttavelh^ to Ei^lW in ord«r to demand die complete mde- 
pendoKo of their country from his government; whereupon the 
Consnissioner deda^ hhnself m no poskicm m conqily whh 
dds request Hiis was die natal hour of die Wafd party, whidb for 
two decades could r^ard itself as die uniqudy accr^toi r^ire- 
sentat^ of dM p«^>le. Sace die other Arab-coundies at that dme 
wore arifli detocE^ ditmsdves with die 1 k^ of rt^tesmtlag thdr 
; own ItWdests m dbe peace cbtiferencO, the F^gypdans, ipo vdK»n this 
tl^^^ made 

sn^ great sacrifices fcu' the victmy of Britrin. Sir Reg^d recog- 
iffised it dace that Zaghhd and his supp or te r s wotfld be less danger- 
ous at the peace oonfeeence, whine tfa^ would have to move about 
oi a teonhi yridi wdaeh dwy were unaopiimited, dian in the country 
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ic$d£, where they eoold lay down to Brhain ruks lor her b^vhxr, 
aixordiii^^ he reoHiunended to dft.finthh fote%n secTRaty, who 
had catted hun home for an aax>ttn^^, that he yield to dw demand 
ei die Wafd, but found no hearii^. During his absence die govon* 
ment m E^pt resigned hrom office, uid on Mardi 3 Za^lul threat- 
ened die Sffitan with violence if he imde an Rtempt to form a new 
govemmoit. In this position ffir Mihie Oieediam, Wii^te’s dqputy, 
dun^ht the only way he could help himself was by removing the 
teaders of the Wafd. The secretary for fore^ affairs agreed to his 
suggestion that th^ be deported to Malta, and on March 8 Zaghlul 
and three of his closest collaborators embadeed aboard a Britidi 
destroyer at Alexandria. The news of their arrest called into the 
streets the student youth, who also constituted the vanguard of all 
siffisequent revolutionary movements, and in a.short tinae the entire 
count^ was in a state of insurrection; on March 17 all communica- 
tions with Cairo were cut; and in upper Egypt the small garrisons 
were besieged by the rebels. It was not unffi April 10 that General 
Bulfin succeeded in restoring order throughout the country by 
means of flying columns. Lloyd George, however, had meanwhile 
made up hk mind to send General Sir Edmund Allenby, known 
from the campa^ in Palestine, to Egypt with qrders to maintam 
die protectorate at all costs. Direcdy after his arrival in Cairo, on 
March 25, he attenqited to qtdet the populace by a proclamation, 
and on April 7 promhed to release the leaders demited to Malta. 
On April 9 Rudidi Padia resumed office but the disorders and the 
officials’ strikes did not cease until Allenby on the twenty-sectmd 
threatened the most rigmous a|qdicaticm of martial bw. Out of 
fear the functionarks returned to their duties, and in May, Said 
Kidia was idde to form a new government; but the rdiels had 
tested their power and were prepaiwd to apply it tgain at die first 
0|q>0]tuniiy. This was provided when the British govenpnenf;. at 
Alii^^’s sa^[estk»i, assi^ed Lord Milner the task of leadkg a 
ornmnissionto invest^iate the mlitical state of the country and rnUkt. 
stggestkms for a new constkatitm. The Wafd, however; did not 
w& to reoRve thb £xom ouesuie, bm inttmefed to dneniffiie Sot 
itsidf the future tff die emmay. Inomaprdienstt^l^ enot^ the Etit* 
idi gavemmRie allowed k time, the vdtide strauner and tmtotnni, to 
igkaa ig«pse Btktm, and vtiimi Mttnv enmeed Ckho on Decem- 

dkdiaiged itsdf in a soies of adadcs on Bikiih sddiet^ <m Deoemr' 



HirrokY OF THE 

ber <5 die ne«r |HiBie inlaiiCWi '^aiiijMh just basely escaped 
iiimrdesoiisac^^ 


V Undo: tbe fuessixie of these polidcal disosden, whidi at the bcr 
gjaninf <d the new yeas were retalosced by econtmiic diffimltke, 
MSner’s coaunisskni came to the condimon that the poatktt of 
%y|)C, hichesto never definitively and ctMOstitnckm^y laid down, 
co^ otdy be regulated by a treaty with Britain; a draft cf this 
{xrovided fat Egypt^s indqxoidence if Jit^.would approve the m^- 
tenance of a Briridi am^ in die country and the admksbn ai 
Btiddi counselors in the nunistries of justice and finance, bhid m df 
not to oner <m any treaties unibvor^le to Britaiii, and grant her 
the right of protecting fore^ers against any uidair sf^lication W 
i^yptian laws. These ccmcessions, which al^ all were very f«- 
reachirg in comparison with previous conditions, never^el^ 
aroused lively opposition in the country. The chputies of die Wafd, 
however, were sdU in session in Paris, where th^ had gone from 
Malta, and Milner was compelled to invite them to a coiderence in 
London, which began on July 7. Zaghlul declared himself satisfied 
with the proposal of a treaty, but could not be induced to take f 
definite position with respect to certain pomts. ' 

Lloyd Geo^’s government for a loi^ time was unable to make 
up its mind to resume negodations widi Egypt on die basis of the 
Milner mission’s report. It was not until F^ruary zz, ipzi, that it 
adced die &iltan to amioint a delegation for die n^iodadons. Ihe 


ddibwadons conoBming this led to a charge of mhiistets which 
bnm^ ‘Adli Pasha Yegen mco the government; and were sermusty 
igmt by a dedaratkm of Zaghlul’s in which he drananded that be- 
loK bguaiiig negothdons Britain surmider die {mKectorate, the 
csaxsctfdiip, and dw state of siege. On April 5 he rttumed to £^3^ 
to recrivememhusiastic wdoome from his srgporters. On May lo; 

‘Adli, by chcumventiag the Wafd, had congosed a tidkgsthm 
aelpct;^ ea^y ftom-amoaf 3 ns at^pmters in tM TarMsh aristoc- 
iicy of jhunadomyties, disetden! broke cnit agi^ in Cairo and kt 
Aldnpdria, where diiy vi^ directed against Greeks and hah^ 
pp»dci^. On July. 1, 19Z1, *Adli Pasha journeyed w^ his dekga- 
jUmdoa iiid the field m to comdnxm ex w wBdat* 

After ftuidess jeg o ti ad ons with the Brithfa govemment 


Pasha , rcturoed to Qdso on Deoembiv $, and ^tee days hter re- 
signed ftmn office. It wag not until iffie devendi that Sshvat Puhe 
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WMi nidf i» imcai a nnaastiy, titex Briiam luui ^tedavbd her Midi- 
nos to itoliidiilM proMctiMste ta& allow the fonnackm df a mbiis- 
ixy Sot ionagatSt^. Toai^pozt him, tlwi Comaaiaoiier had 
Zag^ amssed, and when disorder bidke out ovor tlia^ had 
him dtpoxted to G^lmi on Decaid>er 19 aiul Sam diere to die 
Seychefitea But it was not until Fdmiaiy 20, 1922, after AUetiby' 
himsdf had forcefully oplained in Londtm the dai^ierous position, 
that die Biitidi government decided to declare the protectorate ex- 
tuict and hold out the imminent prospect of doing away with the 
state ticge. Sarwat couhl then form hk minktry at kst, and on 
March 15, 1922 Fu’ad assumed the tide of kii^ of E^ypt. 

Thk faded, however, to diminate the difBculties. llie year 1922 
passed in fruMess negotiations concemmg the new constitution, in 
which the question of the Sudan was the primary focus of dissen- 
sion. Although a series of British offickk were leaving the service, 
assastinations igainst the Britidi were continually being attempted. 
It was only after Fu’ad had waived hk claim to the tide of king of 
the Sudan that Yahya Pasha, who after a twice-repeated rediuffle in 
the cabinet, was appointed premier on March 15, 1923, and who was 
bound to no party, could proclaim the new constitution.* Britain 
hoped to win over Egyptian public opinion by releasing Zaghlul 
(who meanwdide, on March 24, had been transferred from the 
S^chelles to G&raltar), but without permitting him to return 
home. However, neither ^ concession nor the dmlition of martial 
kw had the expected success, and so Britain perforce decided to 
allow Zag^ul to go to %ypt on September 17. After behaving cau- 
tiously with respect to the King soul the High Commissioner in the 
beginniig, he soon unkatiied a livdy ^kation igainst the new 
ctmttitution, and the election for the parliament in January 1924 
broug^ lum a majtaky of 190 out of 214 depities, so that the Kiig 
had to diaige him with forming a government tm January 27, tp^. 

la Great Brktui at almost the same time the Labor patty had 
come into powtir, and its leader, Eamssry MacDonald, thotght he 
could eipteas Ids sympathy for Egypti^ as|diatimu| coward hide- 
pcndCnce no betat^ than fey rdearing abmu; 150 pcdkical prkoic»A 
Txiuxiig t^ jyi^iathy, Zs^til initiaiM a livdy ightkkMi ki tiie 

*T«ie and ttiB i ia ii oB In MhoMutm its Orirmt Hs cbm StinAim' m 
Baibii, 1914,. B, « 4 b. {lUmI lasdnin of bcoenadoiMl ABdOk ftBlw!nwtio)i 
DqiK. Flper.No. 19, Grew arittin mid Egypt, L endN, 2934; CptoM 
Mew Yock, f}2-5|8.] 
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nsolted m «id vmytry djsfl|ipokited[ m^en 
lbs cibbMt blazed in tiie House of Lords on June 25 its 
Sxm tMeatjon of never i^ain gmu^ up the Sudan. His domestic 
poiides at Best served no odier purpose than to provide his adherents 
vidUh offices^ and led tx> an sueempt at his assassinatkm. On July 25 
he accepted Macl>(niald's invitation to London to n^tiate 
him peisonalfy^ the treaty to he concluded with Great Britsdm, but 
these n^otiations did not begin until September 25; tiiey were 
broken off at the end of October, since Zaghlul intisted on his de-^ 
'mand that Britain evacuate Egypt coAipletely. Soon afterwai/d the 
MacDonald government was succeeded by a Conservative cAinet. 

The anti-foreign excitement kindled by the nationalists was vroted 
soon after Zaghlul’s return on November 19 in the assassination of 
the sirdar of the Egyptian army and govemor>general of the Sul^n, 
Sir Lee Stack. Zaghlul attempted to evade Britain’s justifiable oe- 
numds for die expiation of this crime, which, to be sure, also in- 
cluded favoring die promotion of Sudan irrigation at Egyptian 
ei^tense, but was compelled to yield when the High Commissioner 
lent them emphatis by occupying the customhouses. His place as 
head of the government was taken by Ahmad Ziwar Pasha on No- 
vember 24. British demands on the latter were moderated, but 
although the customhouses were set free again on December 2, the 
new government wait about the expiation of the crime very slug- 
gidily. Britain did not even insist tbit the post of sirdar be filled 
again vtidi a Briton. 

Ziwar Pasha thought he would be able to base his power on the 
Wafd’s opponents. In 1922 ‘Adli Pasha had founded a Liberal- 
Constitutional party (Hizb d-Ahrar ad-Dttsturiyin)\ Isma^il Sidqi 
Pasha, one of its members, took over the ministiy of die interior 
and purged the admini^tion of the prociSgds of the Wafd. The 
King sought to stret^then his own i^uence by a Union party 
(H^ d-!ttibad). Neidier party, however, was cs^able of draming 
vwty t^ mo^lth the widely ramified Wafd, and Zaghlul again 
parfiam^ ahser the new elections~vidi sutih a powerhil 
ioBowhig that Ite was dected president. Butimtead of chargiig him 
itdth tike idtmatiott of the government, the King thfsolvt^ pariut- 
raene qinvMimEh 24, r^4, and soon afterwan] totic.advanuige of an 
dlipbrmce of ^imkat in the cdaM^ in order to expti 
the Ltikcaal minaters and govern ody the mm m hh Untem 
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pgity; p» aa iocicasii^ cactepi: feaving tbe «nacdee of hs power to 
die head of his diancdteiy, Nadi’ar Pa^. 

Bnt Zi^^ihil wiB ai no nund UMCOKMince his infioence, particuiady^ 
dtice the disappointed LHietais were sedckig a condiinadoa with 
him. Since the goveminent faited to ccmvoke parliament, he hinself 
sommoned its members to convene on Novendier 21. and vtdien Im 
found the parliamenmiy building occupied, moved with them into 
the Hotel Continental, where he was igain elected president. B ritain , 
if die did not wish to risk her prestige in the country, could not 
look (HI idly. Lord Lloyd, the new high commissioner, who had 
taken office on October 21. 1925. persuaded die King to dismiss his 
chief of chancellery by making him ambasador to Madrid. 

Finally, however, the King had to make up his mind whether to 
agree to new elections, after his government had made a vain at- 
tempt to alter the electoral law in its favor. On May 25, 1926, die 
new elections again brought Zaghlul a majority of 144 out of 201 
seats. Although he declared that he felt too old to take office again 
and intended to resign himself to the role of a “Father of the Father- 
land,” yet on the twenty-seventh he tried to take over the govern- 
ment. Since Britain was perforce afraid of new disturbances, when 
Zaghlul refused to waive his claims after Lord Lloyd’s representa- 
dons to him, die latter demanded the dispatch of a warsh^ to 
Alexandria. Zaghlul’s adherents, anxbus about the results of their 
political acrivity, forced him to acquiesce in resigning, and *Adii 
Pasha was (haiged with forming a govemmoit. But the power ex- 
ercised by Zaghlul throughout ffie country through his supporters 
was still vety considerable, even though he had to restrain himself 
in its use out of consideration for Great Britain. The inuneduus 
objecrive of his party was die strengthenii^ of its influoiKX in die 
F^^tian army. *Adli Pasha refused to assume the reqionsibili^ for 
d^; ac(H>rdingly he turned a parliamentary incident^ unin^Kirriint 
in itself, mto a pretext for resigning office on April 18. Once again, 
howevor, die Wafd considen^ k more astute not to put ioi^ ks 
own leai^ bnt to allow die government to go to Sarwtt Piasha. 
However, die war minister in hk cabinet^ KhadiWh B^, yidded to 
die Waftfs pressure fm a reinf(»canent of dw may and to 
cakhide the mfiuenee of the Brkhh in^ector^goiezal vidienever po»- 
sffik. Aker kaigdiy negotkkbns with t^ Britnh resuFoit^ 
oompBed with the BiMdi «km«ids endorsed by the govetniiMaRV 
hmiied die mfluence of the iisq>ectcm.gi(ri»d. 
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lo; j$2| Sur^ tjravclfsd to ijSagl^ ia older ^ rvmuiie 

liiere coocmi^ #te treaty' between ^ two coimtnes; 
jfdthoogb lie dnaked iK> blo^ he was able to set out m 

ih wyafft f»t»paie in Augn^ in the hope of l^vnig stralghtaied his 
path to the indepoodeoce desired. Howevei; the draft 
of the treaty, stiU heavily overbmdened with provisos, could on^ 
have hetm put throi^h ifw chamber by means of Zaghlul’s influence. 
But the “Father of die Fatherland” died abrujkly, after a dmrt fll- 
ness, on August 23, leaving behind a gap in polidcd life which cpuld 
not be filkd immediately. It was he vk 0 was primarily responwle 
for the awakening of the i^rpdans, after a bondage of a thoumnd 
yeus under nadve and foreign rulers, to a consciousness of tMir 
r^t to self-determination. Though his effectiveness may have been 
subject to the defects inevitable for his time and his envirOnmmt, 
the Egyptian people nevertheless owes him die deepest giadtude w 
his life, certainly not poor in personal sacrifices, which he dedicated 
to its service. 

Meanwhile Sarwat resumed his negodadons in London in Octo- 
ber, and in November brought honw a draft which the British gov- 
ernment demanded an unmodified acceptance of. But before he 
could lay the draft of the treaty before die parliament, he was con|- 
peOed to resign at die end of January 1928 because the parliament 
and senate had jussed a law striking out of die government’s hand 
any weapon widi which it m^ht hitherto have been able to restrict 
the ri^t of free assendily. After iSaghlul’s death his party had 
{duai^ hito an increasingly radical channel. His successor in the 
kadeish^ his secretary of long sanding, Mustafa NaMias Padia, 
although not outdcme by him in ambidon and tenacity, was far 
inferior to him in statesmanlike talents. Responsibility for the fate 
of I^yj^ mw fell on him, dnce on Maixk 15 the King chaiged 
him fomung a govonment. Although die Britsh govemmod: 
kidkated m him vdth die Qtmo^ diarpness that it Gotdd not a|^^ve 
die iMsw hew iff msemhly dut dueamaed the peace of the countiy, 
at first he was sdlLddt to evade the consequences throi^ a cimi- 
pfewt answer, with which the Brid& govdSuaem; declaied itself 
Ba |uas«»,ho«f^ souidal gave the Kmg a pmext 

' 'iB>' ;di$BBisB !the' grime Mybhta;* But tbt Kl^ soim w^.c^ fim* 

* Nrihas Mha had ehBgned Unadf to Pdoee mofhtti ia 

ttSBRi lor a fee ef ijopoe Baypdan poiiade, m eaUUlm her 
nmc<s «MtBS, adied hy the Xiag. 
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theri msedy, die pdnie ndtdnw appointed by Imn, Muhammad 
MahniG^ Pasha, one of the 'wealthiest lan^rds in £g7|>t, dissidved 
parUament and deferred the newl^ecdons fmr three years. 

Durii^ the Kii^*s uncheck^ nde he succeeded in t^gabdog ad« 
vaim^ieousty the qnestkm, vied for Egypt, of the allocation of the 
Kile waters between his country and die Sudan; he -was already 
eonddering limkii^ some of the particularly oppresdve capitula- 
tions, and above all, extending the powers of ^e mixed courts at the 
expense of the consular jurisdiedon. 

But the herpes of the Wafd, which sdll possessed the unbounded 
confidence or die fellahs, for regaining power ^ain rose whoi in 
May 1929 the Labor party in Britain once more came to the helm. 
Its first step was the recall of Lord Lioyd, who had been renuss in 
his regard for the necessary development of Egypt to'ward inde- 
pendence. In June, Mahmud Pasha began new negotiations in Lon- 
don for a treaty regulatirg die relations of die two countries; but 
it was borne in on that such a trea^ could only be ratified by 
the Egyptian parliament. The proposals publhhed in a white paper 
of autumn 1929 for such a treaty went considerably beyond the 
concessions made to Sarwat Pasha, 'which nevertheless had been 
desig^ted an extreme limit in the way of compromise on the part 
of the British government. Naturally the Egyptians m%ht expect to 
succeed in winning still further demands if they only insisted on 
their point of view. Britain -was, after all, prepared to withdraw her 
troops from Cairo and .^exandria into die Canal Zone, recall all 
British officers in the Egyi^hm anny, and 'waive all claim to the 
European department in the ministry of the interim:. 

Since the King desired the ratification of the treaty 'with Britain, 
he had to acquiesce in orderii^ new elections. As was to be ex- 
pected, the Wafd’s adherents again 'won an overwhelming victory 
and the Kii^ had to delegate the government once agam to NaMuts 
Padn, -who then, mi M^h 31, 1930, resumed negotunbas for a 
trendy in London. As his {uede^ssor had already addeved exbii|^ 
fpr %ypt; he nisned dl his energy to the qnestkm of the 
Since he hasted that the hnaugradoii of %yptiums was not be 
limked any further; and skwe at first he 'Widted to rectgnize a 
)ohu ride of Britm and E^ypt for dafy oib more year, he had to 
lemcn home whh Ms ndsdm unaccnuylidied* aid soon aftWnmid 
wte dimahiBed hnm tMlee by the King. Nh place win taken by 
lama'll of the Peo^V pary; by a new 

.• -' 0 *'. 




#eet)Ot)d law he foimd ihe Wafd one of paritanwnt and rated as 
die Kil^s hon^inan, tmtil he had to radre in 1933 for reasons of 
hddth. Whra the ateo fell ill, lus ii^respcMi^ile counselor at 
the oouit acquired so nmdi influence that the new prime nunister 
Yakytk Pasha thoi^t it necessary to appeal for British aid against 
hini. ’niereupon a storm of popular ind^natktn swept hkn out of 
oflice, rad me King had to put up with allowing his successor, 
Nasim Pash^ to reintroduce the dectoral law abolished by Sidqi 
Pariia. Thus the Wafd came into power again. , 

White intenul politics were exlUust^d in factional strife, in urach 
student riots not infrequently decided the outcome, Egypt land 
Britain saw riidir common interests in the &idan threatened by\ die 
behavior of Italy m Abyssinia. A European power firmly establisned 
diere might after all, with the resources of modem techni^e, him 
a dedrive influence on one of the most important tributaries of me 
NUe, rising in Lake Tana. Seeing one of die most important sources 
of the country’s prosperity threatened, the Egyptian parries emn- 
bined m a united front in order to bring me negotiations wim 
Britain, which had so ofmn foundered before, to a final conclurion. 
On December 12, 1935, the united party leaders petitioned Sir Miles 
Lampson, me high commissioner, to invite the British goverameht 
to resume negotiations for the treaty. The latter declared itself 
ready if me Egyptians were prepared to discuss first the most im- 
pwtant questions— me organization of me army, and me Sudan. 
Meanwhile *Ali Mahir Pasha, who left me Union party, succeeded 
in bringing togemer a neutral cabinet, which relieved me party 
leaders of me concern of being caUed to account by me voters for 
die outcome of the negotiatkins. On March 2, 1936, me Briridi com- 
nuaioa und<»r Lampson met with me Egyptians under Nahhas 
Padia in Cairo; his seven fdlow members of me Wafd were accoin* 
panied by six taea. from omer parties, among mem three fonntf 
prime ministers, Mahmud, Sdqi, and Yahya. On August 26 the 
tzinny was. si^ied m l/mdon and ratified by die Egyptian patiia> 
Ipent on 15 and 18 and by the^Bririm parliament cm 

Koveiriber ^ *$• d^mitely diminat^ me notary occupa- 

Briridi cxnnbat forces, mecept that in ddmst of 
me Sues canal tra thousand men were srifl to rem^*in the cmastal 
raoe. In ceo^nithm of the absolute s<wqFc%itty of E^ypt, Britain 
was to be represented in Ouim hy ra andjaasaihor, vras to be 
accorded precedence ov 9 » me rqnwetstariyes of, mher powers. 
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Britsia ms to ^KMisor lEgypt^s txary inte die La^Qe vt N^tiw w. 
Both coontties ctmcltuied sn allknce and bound dunnselves not to 
enter iiRo my rdttions -widi other countries decrinwntai to this 
alliance. In case mr %ypt boimd herself to phce all the ie> 
sources of die country at the diqmsal of Britain, and if necessary to 
introduce martial law and censorship. %y|n; was to build up her 
railway network according to die scrat^c ptmts of view regarded 
by Britain as requhiee. Widumt prejudice to the questkm of sover- 
e^ty the adndnistradon of the Sudan remuned further in die 
iumds of the governor-general, to be appointed by Britain, and to 
him die E^pdan troops were also subject; the immigration of 
;^yptians was to be limited only for reasons of public security and 
of health conditions. Britain declared her readiness to support Egypt 
in the abolition of the capituladons, with the ultimate object of dis- 
solving the mixed courts as well. The treaty was initially concluded 
for twen^ years, after die expiradon of which any differences were 
to be submitted to die decision of the Council of the League of 
Nadons. 

With this treaty, foreign rule in E^ypc was terminated; though 
her international position remained most intimately bound op with 
that of Great Britain, the path to her internal development was 
opened up. This was still decided by die inter-party struggle. The 
Wafd, whose leader, Nahhas, had been able to present the %y{Xian 
people with dieir long-desired independence, very soon lose si^t of 
moderation in the proper use of his prestige; in ^e “Blue Shirts,” an 
unddllfol aping of a famous model, he created a bodyguard from 
among bis youthful followers. His increasingly autocratic behavior 
and hh intimate connection with Makram *Ubayd Padia, the Copt 
finance minister, finally brought it about diat under the leaderdiip 
of I^. Ahmad Mahir, *Ali Alahir Padia’s brodier, tmd an-Nuqtadti 
Padia, some of Zag^td’s older adherents separated from him as 
"Sa*dto” (after Sa*d Z^hlul Padia). 

^ i^ril 28, 1936, Kmg Fu’ad died. His son Faruq, bom' on 
FebfiBuy 11, 1920, was at that tintt at dw Biitidi milhmy acadeny 
at Woolkli. During the last year of his nunmrity, affidrs were con- 
duoted by a r^ency onincil. At die end of ^uly 1937, after asstim- 
it^ die (prmnment liimselft be at once r^ognized the wedcoess of 
the Wafd, which with the attaimneat of ku^pendence had hilfflled 
its htttoric mdc and wu «i <d»tade to dw hirdier devdtymeat iff 
die cdiattiy. On Decendier 30^ >937* he dsmbsed the pahhemiiiister 
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f^d|u ittkl m his tlie 

Wd MiSuinncI 9 $skst^ Oa Vfkxmxy a, 1938^ )ms also disstdvod the 
pu&nomc^ia.wliich 170 Wiid SEittxdien ^ nvimaitwd a majocit^r 
of feiir 4 hhs. hi the dbcdcms of Mardi aiid Aped 1938, <»3^ 13 
vme oainaed to Chandler, but withmit ti^ leador N^un 
find hh tnoae peondaese supporters. The .Young Egyptian party 
(Hizb Mttr d-Fat 0 t)t mider iJm lawyer Aimad Husayn, attempted 
to lady the youth, particidady of the middle t^us, cot the ruins of 
dw Wafd uid udiip up their enthusiasm, for an extreme nadoialist 
xenophtdie pn^ram; they counterpoh^ -to Nahhas’s Blue Shirts 
theit own Green Shim, whose orgaiuzation, however, was dissonred 
shortly before the outbreak of war in 1939.* It was the new govm- 
inent’s intentkm to raise die standard of life of die nation as a whole, 
and above all to inwove the position of the fdkhs by die models* 
d<»i of the land tax and the development of die, irrigation instala- 
tkuis, and to protect die mdonal industry by a duty <m cotton 
tonale goods, udiich, in addition to British imports, Japan had 
dumped on the Egyptian market; however, it attempted to fiirdier 
whhdraw from British tutelage, and in token of this had doubled 
the Egyptian am^ to forty diousand men. The primacy of ^^ypt in 
intellemial fields and in Muslim circles, long since undisput^ wfil 
grow with Iwr political preSdge and also achieve the long^desired 
emancipation from the intellectuai gua r dians h ip of Europe. 


3. Arabia 


At the outbreak of the First Worid War die Arsdnan peninsula, 
ttcumaally a portion dt the Ottoman Emjure, Imd dirintegrated into 
numermis pc^ spheres of authority. The Hijaz, with the capital at 
hfecca, vras ruled by die shuif Husayn ibn**Ali 2 >n- Awn, of the 
house of Hadiun, who had lived in Istanbul rince 1893 *‘guein^ 
ctf die sultui *Abd-al*Haniid but in 1908 had been rdhinated in the 


hoiiage of ids ancestors of the house of the Projdiet by the Youi^ 
Turks. was divided between dtt pti m g^itfes'of the ^anunar, 
under the ludise 'oA Riidud whh the capittd M; IMI, and the old 
t^pdsity of the die cap^.itt Blyad. Of^dte typka% 

Axidi hisn^ of dto house of Radiid, igidh^iBid igain oemfueed by 


*10 pMunni b xtpMtedbjr B. ki the Orlimtim eM i bt atff iS <ef 
Sapt. p. aSt}) iBC abe A. nseber, Db pol^bm ibrnim Agy^tam , 

iu Fmtmtiatm m* Farttebrimi 19)8, 379*181. 
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inaSy sciilet k cam only {)« noted here dot ks mott fan- 
pomiR »q»eseittBtke, Mulnuniiiad d»ii>*AbdeUdi 3 m-IUnld^ (1872- 
i8;>7)y the se|4K»t of the 'nuhs, hsd siioceeded hi detfazcnk^ 
the older d3m«sty of the Al<&*od in R^rad. Under hk nqdlew simI 
8f»5ce8»r, *jAhd 4 d-*Aztz ibn>Mie*^t ho\9eTery die Sa^iidid *Abd<At> 
*Azk ^n-^Alid-ar-Raliniany who had fled to ^ui^dch Mtdiaiak of 
Kiiwayt^ sid>je(% to Bikainy was able whh help n> reconqnw 
hk ttdiid setu: of Riyad in 1902. Upon the death of the Rashidsd 
'Abd-al-'Azdz in 1906, hk son Sa’ud came to the thrcme after 
protracted dkotibances. But while in the latter’s state the old 
spirit of Wahhabis was well-nigh exdncty ibn*Sa‘ud was able to 
revive k again by founding the brodieihood of die Ikhwan in 1910. 
He obligated these followers of hk to strict comjdiance widi Iskmic 
law. Just as the Sanusi order trained its mendiers not so much to a 
life of mystical contemplation as to practical hdiors, so ibn^Sid 
setded hk Ikhwan, who at the same time constituted hk standing 
am^y in agricultural colonies in relatively fertile parts of die Najd, 
and so created, in die inconstancy of nomadic life, the initial centers 
of state organization. In 1913 he took advantage of the weakness of 
die Ottoman ^pire, involved in die Balkans, by conquering, in 
agreement widi ^e Anglo-Indian govemmoit, the province of al- 
Hasa, bordermg on hk domains and hitherto ruled from Baghdad. 
Thk gave him access to the sea. Instead of punkhing him, Turkey 
sought to tie him to herself by appointing him waU of the Naj^ 
without imposing any obligations on him. 

The mountain land of the *Asir, lying in die south of the Hijaz, 
Which Muhammad *Ali had made a vain attempt to subdue, though 
still nominally belonging to the Ottoman Empire, was entirely inde- 
paident. Toward the end of the e^menth century a meknber of 
die Moroccan branch of the *Alid^ Ahmad alkldi^ after mak- 
ing the i^gihnage to Mecca, had setded diere, and amoi^ the 
p^itdace->stiU <»i a very kiferbr levd of caknre* 4 uid acqitired 
the Kpinadon of a saint, which insured hk descendants someihh^ 
like political autiboiky. One of them, iba sayyid Muhansnad, vdio 
had stndkMl m Cairo at die al-Adiprninviasa^ and dwn fw « tana 
Iked anxmg the Saauds tk Kuhca in Cyrein^ l^nuped lik iM- 
lbwc«s together k the motonaitt Mk hi « aamcmiac more zi^ 
orgtohaptio^ a^^^ 1909, it the of didity-five, he refused aflei- 

SW*ee Wthe Thiks^aua ddfeatfed by die 2ay^ imam Yal^ who was 
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tkti M wkb the Turk, but^Mf ife he^ rff ^ Tiaiki^ was 

able, Kte liiciHiam, to /reeirfinsdf again. 

In ncighborit^ Yemen the dynasty of the Zay<&xs had been td>k 
to sarn^ althongfa since 1850 the Turks had been endearmh^ to 
mbdue their countiy. Daring the severe batdes of 1904705, after 
percdving that riiis remote outpost could not be retained by force, 
rite govermnoit of 'Abd-al-Hamid was already prepared to teave 
tiie nwuntakious interior to the imam Yahya as a free possession. 
But the Young Turks could not reconcile this with national honor, 
aaid resumed the struggle, only to acquiesce in a peace treaty under 
ri^ s«ne conditions in October 191 1. 


In rite coastal territories along the Indian Ocean and the Pe. n 
Gulf, ' from Hadramaut through *Uman to Kuwayt^ there 
settled a number of petty Arab rulers who called themselves suld|^ 
or shaykhs and had ^ fallen into more or less direct dependence on 
Great Britain, which since 18^9 had been firmly establi^ed in Aden 
and was preoccupied with the security of the sea lanes to India in 
the Persian Gulf. 


By the spring of 1914 the sharif Husayn, who had already be- 
come acquainted with the weakness of the Turkish empire during 
ius exile m Istanbul, was already seeking to uiitiate relations with 
the British in Egypt through his son ‘Abdallah, in the hope of 
finally being able to make himself independent with their aid. When 
Turkey entered the war, he gave immediate assurances that he 
would accord no obedience to the shaykh al-Islam’s summons to the 
holy war. Britain, however, wanted to draw him into a more active 
patric^tion in the war ^inst the Turks, after the miscarriage of 
their attempt to involve *Abd-al- Aziz ibn-Sa'ud. Accordingly the 
Briririt govemmem: had pamphlets disseminated to the popul^ by 
hmhus of runners and gunboats, and gave effective enq>hasis to i^ 
recruiring by blockii^ the imports of grain from Egypt, on which 
the tnludbitants of the Hijaz were dependent. In July 1915 Husayn 
was finally ready in person to enter mto direct negotiations wiri\ 
h^ taMnmhaaotwr, McMahon. In a notejpf July 15 he was al- 
t|>eaking in the name of the Arab peofde, «id offered Britain 
tht^ support if she would promise riie Arabs indepetuience in the 
;ei^ireaiea &om Mersana-Adana in t^ northwest as far as the Per- 
, as far as riie huhan Ocean, uid wotdd declare 

herself in agreement with rite foundix^ of an Arab calqdsue. In his 
rejdy of August 30 McMriioa, thot^ giving assurance Brioda 



luid m. objection to ti3Ul^^ of t&e cal^diate to ar sckmi ilut 
house of tte Prmhet; stated that the time for the estabiitiuneiit 
di^nilie boundaries for an independmt Arab ^te had not yet cook. 
inasmuch as many Arabs were still fighting on the side of the Turits. 
Altimugh tile Husayn*McMahon correspondence * dragged on 
die end of Jfanuaiy 1916 without Husayn’s having obtained any 
binding promises, tiiese being defied by reference to the interests 
of France, he nevertheless undertook the obligation to stir up tiie 
trfties subordinate to him and sympathetic to a war against the 
Turks, and to participate in this with his own troops. His smi Faysal 
had even ventured into the lion’s cave by lingering in Damascus 
from January 1915 on as a guest of the Turkish general Jamal-ad> 
Din, and there using his previously established connections with the 
Arab officers’ society, al- Ahd al> Arabi, and its fellow conspirators 
in the civilian society al-Fatat (Youth), to agitate against Turkitii 
role. But even before the Sharif could embark on open action 
against his overlord, he was cheated of the fruits hoped for from 
the victory by the accord entered into at St. Petersburg between 
the Russian foreign minister Sazonov, the British Orioital expert 
Mark Sykes, and ffie former French consul-general in Beirut, F. G. 
PicOt, which was to regulate the future partition of the Ottoman 
Empire. This Sykes-Picot agreement, which only becune valid for 
the Arab provinces after the Russian exit from the Entente, laid 
down that in Palestine an international administration was to be set 
up, the coastal territory of Syria lying north of it as far as a line 
fixed between tiie cities of Damascus, Homs, and Aleppo vras 
fall to France as her sphere of interest, and *Iraq was to fall to 
Britain; only the Syrian interior lying in between was to be erected, 

*Th» correspondence, which Ireland (/ra^, jpp. dS-d9) quotes only from 
the British arduves, was puUidied completdy for the first tune ly Gecuge 
Antonkis, The Anb Avuuteimg (London, 1938, pp. 413-4x7), and in the be- 
ginning of Mardi 1939, whUe the Palestine Ckmference was in sessimi in Lm- 
don, in a white paper by the British government. Even in die final nett of 
Jannary 30, 1916, McMahon merety dedans his readiness to have die qwtnitnt 
of die vilayet of Baghdad stndied after die final victo^, and Us m)adaaaaa at 
iinsayn’s xecognidon of Britain’s oblisadoes vIs 4 -t» France. T. £.' Lawrence, 
in his last wof^ Snen PHlan of Witaom (London, 1935, pw ddff.), ato »peda 
no fiirdier of any bindinf pronnses of McMahon’s. B: is not snnrishig diae 
ria 4 -vls France it later seMOM Ofqiortoae to qiealt ^ diese. » may oe downed 
adiedier die text primed. In die Ardnc new^per at-Mriiar, voL 35 (ClitO, 
1934) No. 1, and the German trandadon baaed m it in die Afittriiintsen of die 
Orientri Seminar in Berlin, IL i3o>t3i, may be regardedi aS a ratified wtaty; 
see dso W. Itdand, /n9, p. 177, 11. 4. 
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witii due vib^cc of Mosaic as «et ffi«^>auiei»r Axid> state &c 
federation of sbites. 

11110 severe wAtfue for due DardaiMlles and die war in *!nu}i 
aidteie m due lue^^kuiki^ Britain susrauued heavy bsses, at first dki 
ngt dlow die trmdatioa kto action of dw negodadohs imdued 
whh Mnsayn. It was not tindl after the ei^umatkm of Gdlipoli diat 
it aj^eiured advisable to call up die forces of die Hljaz, from wfaidh 
General Murray, raMaunanding in E^ypt, at first did not expect very 
fiBKdi. Faysal meanwhile had return^ potat and was threatnmig 
Medina, still occupied by die Turks, 'with a Bedouin force mm 



VMS SYiCB»*PieOT AOUSMeMT 


|did Bddi; whSe ki die more somhqiy waterlt^ jdat^ of Radi^ 
'Am 'AH i^Masri, a former colond m ^ Tkdkidi arfi^t ^ Ardi- 
OccassiaKi ocigm, was endeavoring to tram vofainteera from Syria 
and ltat|. For die diiectkm df die Arab enterprise the Arab Bureau 
in Quid sent out to Hijaz T. 
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ho books xocoaotinf his e^qpeiieiusK,* whic^ were of great 
Jic^Eaxy dfiFect, eml who almost became a nadottal hero to Biiddi 
youdi. He pocdved at cmce diaifthe most enmqfnistng of Hosayn’s 
smis, Faysal, was already ia possesdon of the most favorable po^on 
for the sm^le against the Turks, and Joined him; but no sooner 
had he got to him thsi he had to retreat ^fore die Turks and retire 
to die harbor of Yanbu‘. ^1 Lawrence’s advice Faysal decided to 
assenble his tro(^ farther north near Wajh, whence the Hijaz rail-< 
way could be threatened wkh the greatest ease. Virile Murray 
hoped to see die Turkish troops annihilated on their retreat from 
Wajh, Lawrence was anxious to secure a further point of support 
in the north. While Fayal remained in Wa)h, Lawnmce succeeded 
on July 5, 1917, in airprising the harbor of ‘Aqabah with the help 
of a respected Bedouin shaykh. From there he hoped to be able to 
cover and facihtate Allenby’s advance on the Sinai peninsula and 
in Palestine as though wi^ a right dank. When Allenby had to 
transfer his troops to Flanders a^r the seizure of Jerusalem, dius 
postponing his advance, Lawrence returned to Faysal in order to 
pre{me an attack on Medina and so diven Turkish troops from the 
Palestine front as far as possible. After the Hijaz railway was suc- 
cessfully broken at three points, Allenby attacked the Turks in 
Palestine by surprise and drxive them over the Jordan. Thereupon 
Lawrence pushed on northward and was able to move into Damas- 
cus on November 30, 1918, with his troops reinforced by a division 
of Australians. 


While Fayml and ‘Abdallah were sutiohed in the field against 
the Turks, their father Husayn was preoccupied with the consolida- 
tion of his power in the Hijaz. With tim object he had himself pro- 
daiimd by the ^midees at Mecca “King of the Arabs” (October 
29, 1916 1 ), and accepted dieir all^iance <m November 2 according 
to ancient custom. By this he meant to insure at the outset the rig^ 
diMs him from the treaty he thought to have conduded whh.Mc- 
Mahon. But at otme Iw experioiced a grave disappointment, 
imn^ as Britain, France, and Italy recognized him only as Idipf of 
the infbrmti^ i*im of diis m a joint note of January 3. Ihis 


VJliemh la the Dmrtf Laadoo, 2927; $mm POlm of WMom, Loadon, 


. ^ Mm XVH, ^ Kwei^ after Teydiifse, diac not 

pndaiiiied iOeg of the Arabs vatS after die cooqnm m Damasdis in Octabtt 
1918; dds comradiaa oi edier socroesi see E. Ttpf, p. 23, An toni n i, p. 213. 
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1!^ was ta show that he had overestiinated his aonal tt- 

somm in lonisntk dieams. of die greatness of his hoise and had 
hdsety evalnated his pbsidoh in Arabia. In Najd, meanwh^ as will 
reported direct^, ‘Mtdral-'Aziz ibn-SaHid' had conw to power. 
He could not recogoize Husayn's claim to suzerainty in Arabia, and 
no doubt it was not iwcessary for Um to have been mdted first by 
Khalid flin-Lu’ayy, a hostile cousin of Husayn’s, to induce him to 
attack Husayn's troops. May 19, 1919, he won a decidve victory 
at Tuiabah, east of Taif, over their l^j^, the emir ‘Abdallatu In- 
stead of wiping out his disgrace, which had dealt a severe blow to 
his prestige in Arabia, Husayn concentrated his entire mterest on 
die peace negotiations in Paris, which he still hoped would granuhis 
{uresumptive claims. In deepest disappointment, accordingly, he ye- 
jected the treaties of Versailles and Sevres, but by this merely 
cured his not even beii^ invited at all to the Lausanne conference. 
Afier the British politicians and military men in March 1921 had 
laid down die basic lines for the treatment of the Arab question at 
a conference in Cairo, T. £. Lawrence was sent to the harbor city 
of Jiddah at the end of August to conclude a treaty with Husajm. 
In return for .die continued payment of the previously received sub- 
sidies and the promise to protect him against attacks in the Hijaz, he 
was supposed to recognize the mandates over Syria and Iraq mean- 
whfle es^blished in San Remo. He was unable to acquiesce in ths, 
although he could no longer expect any other proposals. The nego- 
thticms, which dn^ed on into die summer of 1924, finally ran 
aground, alter Husayn had already rectmciled himself to the condi- 
tiom relating to Syria and ‘Iraq, on his refusal to recognize the 
mandate over Paleuine. The extent to which he still thisjudged his 
potion was diowh (m March 5, 1924, when he was induced, half 
reloctuidy, by his son ‘Abdallah, on whom Britain had meanwhilie 
contened die emirate of Transjordui, to accqit, during a visit at 
die lexer’s resideime in Shuna, the title of caliph, which Ited become 
free as a rescdt of die deposition of Muhammad VT; but he failed to 
whh recognkkm even in Syria, to say.modung of the Indian 
Mantis, who blamed him severety for dm d^ectkm from Turkey. 

h& fwesdge in die Islai^ world had sufiere^ through his 
te ptevem the ex{doitattkm of the ^grhm in 
> .fimdhioiwlt to be sur^ <x to ki|»ove the ad- 

janmcnohm of the cotmtiy. His claim to die ca%ihate gave fim- 
Sateia^^mext to combat him as a heretic^ and when Husi^ totiMd 
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for aid againsc Nm to the British, they sinqkly abandoned him in 
favor of rite newly risii^ power. In the last week of Augna; 1924 
the Wtdihshs advanced on Taif;’^ri}ey overran the town and 
tered the inhabkuits. Ibe Meccans entreated Husayti to abdicate. 
He tran^erred riie power to ha oldest son ‘All and fled to *Aqri>ali. 
But 3 >n-SaSid was not now to be deterred in his advance; his sub- 
commander, rite sharif Khalid flsn-Lu'ayy, occupied Mecca on 
October 13. He himself first entered it on E^cember 5, after calm- 
ing die Sunnites, riready apprehensive of a repetition of die atrod- 
des perpetrated daring the first asizure of the Holy City by the 
Wahhabis. ‘Ali held out in Jiddah until December 1925 and then 
fled to his brother Faysal in Iraq. Accordingly, ibn-Sa*ud had him- 
self proclaimed king of the Hijaz on January 8, 1926. Smce ibn- 
Sa'ud also laid claim to *Aqabah, the British expeUed Husayn in 
June 1926 and granted him refuge on Cyprus. Toward the end of 
1930 he was permitted to settle in ‘Amman in Transjordan with his 
son; there he died in June 1931, finding his last resting place in 
Jerusalem. In him the fate of die house of Hashim had been con- 
summated once again: like so many of his forebears of ‘All’s clan, 
in die conviction of his divine right he had finally lost any insight 
into the circumstances of this world and so fell victim to his con- 
viction. 

At the outbreak of the First World War the Wahhabi prince 
*Abd-al-‘Aziz was still too heavily preoccupied with the develop- 
ment of his domestic power to risk it by a strict fulfillment of his 
obligations as Turkish walk Since he was advised by the Britidi 
consul in Kuwayt, Shakespear, the Turks took die side of die 
Rashidid Sa‘ud against him, particularly after the latter’s guardian, 
Zamil, was assassinated by an ambitious cousin, Sa‘ud as-Salih. S^ce 
the latter was supported by the Turks with gold and weapmffi, 
Shakespear finaHy succeeded in inciting the Wahhriiis to attack. In 
Jdnmry a batde took place at Jarrab. With his superior cavalry 
ibi;i-Sd‘ud ha^ already believed himself victorious when his mfuRry, 
advandi^ anodier route, were attacked by surprise; dtereupm 
die Bedouins of the ‘Ajman tribe, whom he had once rotflied of t^ir 
pasturing grounds in al-Hioa, fril pillaging on his encaunpmoit, de>< 
ddh^ ^ day agamst him, Shricespear, whb could nttt be prrmited 
from directing the fire of the tingle canntHi possessed by fl)n*Ss*iri 
at ^ time, fdl In baole. From then on ibtt-Sa%d pmdendy Md 
^nscdf in reserve, particulariy since the Aiglo-Indim i^venuneitt 
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also (%day«d no spedal interest in die Arabian theater of vnx after 
its initial Muses in 'Iraq. The sole aa%ned to it in die war against 
Turkey had been transferred meanwhile to Hnsi^ by die British 
foveinnient. Bntdie Ai^lo-Ixidian government believed k necessary 
to secure the war beii^ ctmdncted by it in Iraq diroogh ibn-Sa*ad*s 
aid, and dispatched St. John Philby to Riyad, who soon won the 
prmce’s complete confidence. Husayn's attempt to strike into Na)d 
had been prevented by ibnrSa*ud in die batde of Turabah. But be- 
fore he armed for a final straggle aga^ him, he sdll had to do 
away with the power of the house of fiakiid, direatening him mm 
the rear. In Hail the emir Sahid had been assassinated in the spring 
of 1920. This gave ibn-SaSid a pretext for turning a^inst the lath’s 
successor, ‘Abdallah ibn-Mit‘ab. ^ter the latter had been defeat 
in April 1921 his place was taken by Muhammad Uin-Tallal, who 
defended the capM until November 1921. After its fall ibn-SaHid 
was able to restore the rule of his house throughout Najd. Its ex- 
pansion northward was limited by the newly created mandatory 
states of Syria and ‘Iraq. However, since the boundaries of the two 
were not yet determined, he succeeded in pressing forward in the 
west through the wadi as-Sirhan and in die east through the wadi 
ar-Rummah. But then Husayn’s imprudent attempt to usurp die 
caliphate, as already told, gave ibn-Sa‘ud a pretext— and in the 
eyes of believers die right— to drive him out and establish Sa‘udi rule 
in die Hijaz. In order to allay the apprehensions raised in die Islamic 
world by the rule in its Holy Land of a prince it considered a here- 
tic, he convoked an all-Muslim congress at Mecca in June 1926, 
after a congress in Cairo had discussed the caliphate question in 
May without arriving at any result. Since the delegates from Arabia 
were naturally especially numerous, and delegations from Russia, 
Afghanistan, Java, and the Sudan made up for the absence of die 
Nordi Africans, die Meccan congress was twice as heavily attended 
(60:30) as the one in Cairo. The astute diplomacy of the Wahhabis 
enabled k to succeed in securing equal rights for the sects at die 
sanctuaiy, and so 4 n securing freedom of the pilgrimage for the 
entire Islamic world, even though nodimg has come of the intended 
priodk: congresses and the levying of fixed ccmtributiops for dum* 
In 1930 iim<wod had himself crowned in Mecca as king of Na}d 
and die Hijaz. 

Adhffltt Sdody, Le CeagrA 4u at h Cimgrh At Monda 

MmA m m, Pun, 1926 fColkcdcn de k Retma At mmia mtuAmm), 
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n»iirS«%(f8 fbxc^ poHcy was at fim (tetotoned by bis tdadms 
his ne^g^ibor in ^ south. In *Asir, after the deadi teF the sayykl 
Midiamsttd in 19x3, dksoiston bad brokm out anumg his heha, 
wfakdi was utSined by tlw Za3Fdi hnam Yal^ to sdze the coastal 
xegkm vfiah the inqiortant hai^r of Hudaydah, which the Biitidb 
had evacuated m Jantiaiy 31, 1921. .A^;ainst these encroachtnencs 
the ^yhhs of *Asir sought help from iim-Sa*iu] and jdaced their 
country under his ptotecdon by a treaty concluded at Mecca on 
October 21, 1926.^ 

The imam Yahya had meanwhile entered into relations with Italy, 
which h<^)ed to make secure its colony Eriorea from the oppoate 
coast »id had long since seized an economic foothold in Yemm. 
On Sqitember 2, 1926, he concluded a treaty of friendship with 
Italy, in which the prospect of economic assistance and the provision 
of war material was held out in return for the promise to favor 
Italian enterprises and co-operate in the suppression oi die slave 
trade. The crown prince Sayf-al-Islam Muhammad visited Rome on 
June I, 1927, in order to n^fotiate with Itsdian industrialists. The 
help won in this way was overesdmat^l by the Imam, who believed 
he could expand his territory at first in the hinterland of Aden at 
the ca^nse of the Briddi protectorate. Since Britain was actually 
interested only in Aden, in the b^inning she was ready for con- 
cessions, although the Imam r^ieatedly attacked her war^ and did 
not make use of her air force undl he demuided the return of all 
territory jureviously belonging to Yemen. Although the Imam 
yielded a pordon of the territory occupied by him, he sdll held out 
for a long dme againa the conclusion of a treaty, and even was 
fortified in his redstance by a Soviet Russian trade delegation. It was 
only when he was threatened by ibn-Sa‘ud that he acquiesced in a 
treaty. His boundarws with die Wahhabi-protected state of ‘Asir 
ctmtintuUy gave rise to frktkm, whk:h at die beginnu^ ot 1934 
forced ibn^*ud to take energetic action. In a swift advance his 
tropps occupied the coa^ regions of the Tihamah, together WMi 
HndayGhdi. Btst ibn-SaHid contemw! himsdf, m the twaxy 
concluded at Taif on May 20, 1934, with the rect^paltion of 1 & 
boundaries and warmed ai^ ter rhorid demands. 

The ai^ the Mjaz Im been moitt concerned with 

dw bonun^daticm than with the eaeptmtiiim of ins po^^. 
on oociRion he has aiqipcesaed tdbeOkms of himvsdad Bedonin 
tribtei llte has geneid^ pmc c r e d , after the tacaea^ id the Rropbel^ 
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^ 'i^etirc his jpower by mesm oi famfly aUancn whh liie nding 
ia ixHnich die nnrrisge kws ainl die ease of dhnxroe 
hm bent of cdnvminice to hun. Bat he has also been socwnsfolty 
ooiaaemed wkh opening np hk domdns to chriliznuHi, hi whidi St. 
JMih miifity has given him careful advice. The igticahuial odonies 
of Ids Bchviiran already been mentioned. He has addressed 
special attention to the quesdtm of transport, of particular impor* 
tance because of the prod^ous spaces to be traversed. Like the 
French and British in Syria and ‘Iraq rwho substituted automobiles 
more and more for die camel caravans— the supply of camels dmang 
dw First World War luid brought the Arabs enormous profitsVlie 
introduced the automobile into Arabia, where the p%rim traffic is 
now entirely motorized. He has long dnce used the ^phone iwl 
radio in his administration, and has lately, particularly after beco^ 
ing acquainted personally with the advantages of European med- 
kiiM^ been endeavoring to make the benefits of modem hygiene 
and medicine available to his subjects. Even educadon, which had 
hidierto, apart from Mecca and Medina, been entirely neglected in 
Arabia, has attracted his attoidon. 


4. Syria, Palestine, Transjordan, and *lraq 


Hmayn’s revolt against the Turks simultaneously raised die hopes 
of die Arabs throughout the Ottoman Empire. Of course differences 
in social structure and religion still made it impossible to ^leak of 
any community of national feeling in Syria. Apm from the national 
mmorities of the Kurds, Armenians, and the scattered Circassians, 


die eccmomic interest of die Bedouins, fdlahs, and city dwdlos 
were too varkgated to mal« possible the unification of the popula- 
tioa, S|ffit into Somutesi Shi’ites, Druzes, and Numyris on the one 
Iwad, and Catholics, Maronitte, Melkites and Jacobites united with 
Rmne, Grade Orthodox, and Nestorians <m the other hmd. Onty 
upper edasses had die sense eff beloi^[ing together agamst dieir 
nii^m, a'fedii^ which had awalnmxl undor die influence 
of F^oudi ettoe, powerfid in the coated regions for more than 
ard dut donocratic kieas dksoninated by the American 
llolvteaity id Beinte. Wi^e ^tyraimiad regime eff 'Abd-al^Hamid 
'jiil . feeedom of diO!u;g^t, and in coiabination w^ die 
bitibvardlnBss had driven many . %xiiH» to eu ^ro te to 
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to ttnify idl citizens of die Ottoman Empire aroand a new 
tkmal i^eal, by disregardit^ natbnd diffexendadoo, «id aooaxd^ty 
suppressed dM culdvadcm of Aiabic by vioience~«trengdieiMd die 
desires of the Arabs for liberadon and seij^-detemtinatk»i. In <he 
given polidcal circumstances die adhermts of diis idea were forced 
into the formadon of underground sockdes, foUoudng in diis die 
example of the Young Turks themselves. In 1904 the Syron Naj 3 > 
‘Azuri had founded an Arab patriotk society widi the object of 
gaining France’s assistance in die detaching of die Arab provinces 
from die Ottoman Empire; with die introducdon of the comdtu> 
don, however, he regarded his goal as attained and ceased publicadcm 
of his newspaper UIndSpendence ArabCf founded by him ttgedier 
widi die former French colonial official £. Jung. Direcdy after the 
proclamadon of the Turkish consdtudon a number of Arabs livmg 
in Istanbul formed the Arab-Osmanli Brodierhood (al-Ikha al-'Arabi 
al- Uthmani) in order to culdvate their nadonal ideals in the frame- 
work of the new state; but after *Abd-al-Hamid’s c<mp (that this 
society was suppressed. Warned by its fate, die A^ officials, 
deputies, and literad in Istanbul formed an ostensibly purely literary 
club (al-Muntada al-Adabi) in the summer of 1909, which was soon 
able to set up branches in Egypt and Syria and in pardcular en- 
deavored to arouse Arab nadonal feeling in die youth; the socu»y 
dissolved in March 1915. Within the cldb a number of h^er Arab 
funedonaries, among them die former minister of Evkaf («idow^ 
ments), Khalil Hamadsdi Pasha, and the general staff officer ‘Aziz 
‘Ali al-Masri, whom we have already encountered in Husayn’s serv- 
ice, formed a narrower associadon with polidcal aims, the Qahtani- 
yah. From it diere emerged die officers’ club called d-Ahd, later 
joined by a pedal *Irap section which gave clear epresatm to its 
aims in a new name, ath-Thawrah al- Arabiydi (The Arab Revolu- 
tion). In the Lebantm, which had, after ^ long since possessed 
an autonomous administradon well'«gfa free of Oilman inffumce, 
an-Naluiah al-X^ibnaniyah (Ldianese Progress) had been jfotmed 
which advocated tm ocapadmi of die commy France, atul 
accordingly was enogedc^y tatj^rted by die Fxeadi consid- 
genetal m Bdruc* Urn Reform party (rilTjam‘r|mh aMdahiydi); 
founds by Chrisdaas in collabormed wiffii It. Most dt diem 
sockdes soon dfsscdved ib the lA-Ahukszyah ^DecmmtiffizmiQn 
league), loon^m Egypt mward die pd of i9ia,y(hldijeKtim^ 
its am over dk (ndre Ardbio<pmkmg area. This was abo joiaed 
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(Axd> Yoiitli), foiaK^ by* Ard> tanidmis 
m m 1911^ whklt hm in hand -witii tiie '|»ar<- 

ficiilady nnong die chril servants m S^rtau* Ac a ctM^ftess hdd in 
Paris m Jane 191 3 die x<e{tfe$eniatives of diese societies put tc^ether 
their demands, anumg udikh the restrkdons of nulkaiy service to 
the homehuid and the introduction of Arabic la tbs official langiiag e 
'were die mo^ important, and die Young Turls, who had their own 
men at the coi^ress, diowed themselves disposed, under the pressure 
of die ii^lkan war, to make such cone^tms. But when the First 
World War broke out, Jamal P^ha, die cmumander-in-dhim of 
the Fourth Army in Syria, refused to tolerate the acdvity of ffiese 
sodette behind his back, and after dieir cmrrespondence with P^t, 
die French consul-general in Beirut, had fallen into his hands,\he 
applied the full rigor of martial law to their menibers, of wh^m 
diurty-three were sentenced to death by court-martial at ‘Aliyah 
in the Lebantm. 

The hopes of the Arab nadonalists 'were revivified and brought . 
to extreme tension by the joint declaradon of Britain and France 
of November 8, 1918, after the truce of Mudros, diat their military 
thjecdve, die liberadmi of the peoples oppressed by the Turks, had 
been attained, and that they were now prepared to set up ind^ 
pendent governments in Syria and Mesopotamia which were to 
guarantee freedom of evolution for these countries.t Whether the 
sharif Husayn would have succeeded, if Britain had kept her hi^- 
promises, in bringing together under his rule th^ centrifugal 
groups of interests, may surely be doubted, de^ite the connecdons 
his scHi Faysal had made in Damascus. But die Sykes-Picot agree- 
mem and the Balfour Declaradon of Novendier 2, 1917, in favor 
of a nadonal home to be set up in Palestine fair the Jews, alone 
showed dist the Enttmte had made quite different decisions txmceni^ 
irg die fate of die Arab provinces of die Turkidi empire. For France 
it Was a quetdon of presdge, of finally deriving mme poUdcal 

bett 00 die oiuai^nnioa el the Anh aodctics it to the 

IhthiA fpetn mer, 'tfi Veriti iwr la auettkut tyv^mui piMi par It Com- 
mandmemMU IVimt AtpUr, Staodwal, 191^ cl. abo G. Aiueiiiiis. Tha 
AnA AvMdumng,, p. loiif., Aimii Said (e^tor ot the Caito^iiewm^pte al- 
Mmgaium^, AAf-lwmab td-*Ar»ifyA^ A 4 biPra (a wdl-docDnunced aeceanc 
loiiiiddti) hy the Feeach hi Snh} tee OHame Modatno XV, 193$, p. 157} v. 1 , 

, Odfu^hd. u. >-fos 6. Kanramneyec, Dohatunte sum KauM dor Am^um 
ibtt'Uu d M&ittd^a^ WAt w iaarnt, VTO p. 79- 186. 

tlailiaiA Auh 4if9^ Autsoha, ihhft Amummsg, 4?$l> 
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boiefit item the x^t of piotectioo daimed for cemories ova: 
Orkntal QuiEiaiiity and from her socoessfdi labors <m behalf of 
the dissenutiadcm of Frotch colhire in Sytia, esm thor^ her eoo> 
noniic mtoxsts in Syria were not yet coissiderable. But Britain had 
to keep in mind the vied inmrests of her empire in lnu|, in order 
to secure the sea lanes to India against any attack from ^ Persian 
Gulf, round diem off by the new drways, aid findly to convert 
die lidi oil fields of somhem Pmia and of Iraq to tte use of her 
maritime dominion. 

After Husayn had already buried his hopes, his sons sdll sought 
to save at least somedung. Fa3rsal had reconciled himself to the 
Froich occupadon of die Syrian coastal regions after the Sykes- 
Picot i^reement, and hoped m be recognized as ruler at least in 
die interior, for which the prospect of an ‘‘independent” state was 
held out. Accordingly, in November 1918, he went himself to Lon- 
don, in order to negotiate with the foreign office and die Zionist 
leaders, and on Fdiruary 6, 1919, together with Lawrence, laid the 
demand of the Arabs for complete independence before the peace 
conference at Paris, although the Syrian central committee in Paris 
had demanded a special position for Syria and the Ldianon under 
a French mandate. Since Faysal laid special emphasis c«i having die 
wishes of the populace itself heard, the Coundl of Four, on March 
25, i^reed to Wilson’s proposal to dispatch two American experts 
to Syria, H. C King and O^les R. Crane. This made Fa3rsal believe 
he had attained his goal, and he returned to Syria during the first 
week in April. There he at once b^n working against France, and 
for this gained the suj^xirt of die Turks and particularly of Britain, 
which provided him with money and his adherents widi weapons. 
By the b^innii^ of Fdimaiy die former secret society al-Fatat had 
already consthuted itself opetdy as the Arab Independence party 
and convoked a congress vdiich donanded an kidependent Sym 
with Pdestitte under Fa3rsat as kii^, and Mhile rejectii^ die puuukte, 
stdkited American or in any case British aid in the settiiig' tp of 
diis state. Ihe Ku^-Crane ctMomiistimi* travded dirou|^ Ide^uie 
and Syria for w weeks* bqj[uining June 10, and also dedared hsidf 
for Ft^ystd as k^ of SyziA xeconunoidkig die mandate syoon, but 
nqecimg die aorreEder of Palestine to the "Zioitins. Snee Wfison 
had fallen ffi ao<« after the zetnm the conanhtion, its rport had 

. Bthtetd. Tbs' Cmaais/iMf,- la Tbs iMbm 
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HO i^omce on ^ lommes of ^ria. After FtaEce and Britain 
faib^ to come to ai^ aipeentMnt, Lhyd George mvited Faytoi to 
Londkm again in Atgnat 1919; and, provitted with fais instmctionA 
die htter ccmchided an agreeoKnt widi Oetnencean in Paris on 
l^vendier 27 in which France bound herself to recognize Faysal’s 
state as an md^iendent buffer state if he would acce|E France’s 
hd^p in its develo|»nent. Soon afterward die British began to evac- 
uate northern Syria, and as soon as the French moved in, they came 
up against Arab resistance at Tripql^ Baalbek, and other placK. 
Upon Faysal’s return to Syria his agreemmt with Oemencrau at 
fim met with sharp criticism; nevertheless he succeeded in calming 
hu followers by pointing to its provisional character, and a nadonid 
coE^ress at Damascus proclaimed him king on March 8, 1920. 

But on April 25, 1920, die conference of San Remo transfei^ed 
the mandate over the whole of Syria to France *; supported by this, 
General Gonraud, in command of Lebanon, handed Fa)^ an uld- 
matum on July 14, 1920, demanding recognidon of die French 
mandate, supervision of the railways, the introducdon of currency 
issued by him, and die punishment of the “revolutionaries.” At fir^ 
Faysal was disposed to compliance, but then, under die pressure, of 
aroused public opinion, had to reject the uldmatum. His trobps 
were defmed by General Goybet on July 22; Aleppo was occupied 
on July 23, Damascus on the 25th. In vain had Faysal waited for 
British help. In the Treaty of Sevres of August 10, 1920, Syria as 
an ind^iendent state had been given over to France’s mandate until 
it dimdd be ripe for self-government; but this did not prevent 
France from breaking up Syria into four states: (1 ) greater Lebanon; 
(2) Damascus; (3) Aleppo, and (4) the ‘Alawi state (the Nusayri 
territory north of the Lwanon between die Orcmtes and die Medi- 
terranean). The cides of Beirut and Tripoli, as %veU as die Bi^* 
(valley; ancient Coele-Syria) were also incorporated into the Leb- 
anmi, so diat Syria proper was entirely cut off from the sea; while 
die 209,000 Maronites, devoted to France, had previoudy formed 
li majoniydn dieLcbancm, they were now jouwd by 135,000 CSiris- 
cki» of various denoaninadons, in addition to 30,000 Armeiuans, 
ami 201000 fmeigners ti^^iier with 250,000 Skmnites, 405,000 Wiles 

* The Woild Ent teemed what h ueght eraect from these mu^faKes on 
June 25, teao, inm the speedi nude by Lead Catami, the Btitidi feee^ eee- 
nauy, in toe Hooae of Lords, in vdiicb he decfaued whh gntifyiog fsanKness 
tost toe mandate of toe League of Natiaaa was a ficiian, sinoe it was oafy e 
quesdon of toe asponieament of toe conquered paoei n cea among toe vkmis; 
see text in bdaad, frag, p. ad}. 
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and 44«ooo Dnues, and die traditk»ial lade of imiw made die m> 
tetnal devd<^ment of die state ireiy difficult, llie fomiedy auton- 
omous Druze territoxy in Hawim was joinnl tm to Damascus, in all 
four states die power lay in the hands of die French offidahi, thou^ 
Damascus obtained a Fiancoj^iite Syrian as governor. 

However, die Syrians were not to be calmed by diis divmon, and 
they unleashed a lively agitation against it not <mly in die indigenous 
press but also through their compatriots in Europe. France attempted 
to meet it in 1922 by counterposing to Greater Ldianon the diree 
remainiiig states as a Syrian Federation of Sta.te&, but without mak- 
ing any essential alteradons in their internal oiganimtion. The Consd- 
tudon of May 22, 1926 transformed Greater Lebanon into a republic, 
whose cosdy administrative apparatus, however, had to be substan- 
tially simplified in the course of the following two years. 

The Syrian federadon received a federadve council, which wm 
to elect its president once a year; but since his decrees required the 
approval of the liigh commissioner, they meant very little in the 
otherwise independent administradons of the individual states. Con- 
sequendy, only two years later, France abandoned this fieddous 
constnicdon. General Weygand, Gouraud’s successor, dissolved the 
federadon on January i, 1925, and combmed Damascus and Al^po 
into a Syrian state, while the independent *Alawi state was left in 
existence. 

The long-ferroendng discontent of the Syrians, cheated of dieir 
hopes, broke out in July 1925 among the Druzes, for centuries proud 
of their independence, throt^h the ruthless behavior of a Frencdi 
captain ruling them as -commissioner. Although in Septxttbct Gen- 
eral Gamelin was able to relieve the punidve expedition encircled 
by the Druzes in Suwayda, the rebellion now flared up in Damascus 
as well as dirou^ouc the country. The French did not balk at arm* 
ing Circassians and Armenians, and let diem quarter themsdves 
w^rever diey liked. Aldioi^h General Sarrail was recalled after 
having Damascus bombed from the air and bombarded tt&m die 
duttel, his successor, die civilian de Jouvenel, was drivea to die 
same course of aetkin m Miqr 1926. Guerrilla warfare d|id not die 
imt umal die lacing of 1927. 

In At^um 1926 France was forced to replace dm former nMwey 
gtwmmon by sendii^ m Syria M. Pbnst^ an mqiermiced a&idiustta* 
dve offidal, u^o m his deven years of sorricei diot|!h ffldEkig 
anrnmis for die worst blohders his predeonssors, was dadde m 
satisfy the chnumds of die natkxialists. m l^ebroaiy 1928 he <^arg^ 
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<»e of ifvnn, T^-<ni 43 m slrliamB, tiie ffurniadoii of A|<ov«ia- 

fBeoc aod in i^i^oi?degt«4.«^ccdotis to the natkmai a$sani»lyt wp(|li' 
wett Ihiail]^ to Syria a amsdct^cMi. Aldiodgh Pcmsot oinkt^ 
nodikg in infiimicaQg tibe decdcms, they nevert^dess ended in an 
Gversdkdiini^ viciioiy for dbe RadkadSi 'vidio after parliamoat ecu* 
venedi eketed Faisal’s fnmter ]»eimer, Hadiim Bey at-At^ as 
fttesidoBL On Ai:^[tst 2 the con^ittitkmdl conumttee mstailed by 
die parikment kid down a draft which oidrely disrqpuded die 
mandate, dmiuiding a rtptdilic with f . preadent to be elect^ for 
duee years and Islam as die religion’ of dw state. Since die mitional 
assendily ignored die protest of Ponsot again% its demands, which 
could not ^ reconciled with the mandate of die League of Nanons, 
he bad to prorogue it. It was only after lei^;diy negotiations ^di 
the party diiefs, who soon ceased presenting any solid front ^idi 
respect to his objecdons, diat Ponsot was able to introduce die 
republican consdtudon in 1930, and in June 1932 a parliament agree- 
able to him emerged from the elecdons, manipulated this time with 
greater success. It elected a preskient complknt to France. Ibe fol- 
lowmg year Ptmsot also able to ky before the parliament the 
drak of a treaty widi France which, like the treaty with Britain in 
Iraq, was to take the {dace of the mandate; however, since the draft 
failed to satisfy the ex{>ectadons of die nadonalises, it was rejected 
and Ponsot res^^ed. His successor, de Martd, dissolved parliamairf 
after it i^pain refused to accept a draft of the trea^, and assumed 
sditary control of the government. In die first half of January 1936, 
when tm die occasion of a memorial celebradon for a leader of dw 
nationalist par^ he had its ofiices searched by die police, in dig narion 
against his methods of government broke om; m a strike of protest 
whkdi paral3irzed economic life for a number of weeks. At the end 
oi February the Omunissioner found himself forced to yield. 
*1110 French government declared itself ready to n^othn^ with a 
%ri8a delegation in Paris concmnii^ a trei^. Hie sti^e was ended 
on lliarcb 1* Boa: onty after Leon Bkun had assumed the govenunent 
: in CMkIinr' trmty s^sfying t»-die Syrians oonctuded 

e^ Sq^ambber 9, on dm modd of wl^ de Marcd was dde to coof 
iibadki a cknie^ion^aig widi die Lebanese Eqpoblic on No* 
inkahdr i3i« Hk mnny, wham was imt ta enter into cSetr fern three 
years, limked France’s mflitary esoblishmentinf^rktoone ganriann 
cads in dm Gkwtan and Lataqiydi, and two permanott air bmes, 
while in dm Lebaw m her garidsoning r%lits remamed xestrkie#; 
France bound faen^ to secure mry into dm Leqgne of Nkiami 
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lor iMdb ststes. 'Xlia woidd have idlffiled tiie most pres^ iriites 
o| aatmnidists ckactd vny lor a evoindoa of bodi 
Rates, widioiR Franpe’s ghriag die pbs^bdiiy ol fordier foIfiUti:^ 
her cultural ndsston in dte east. 

Sdll more bittierty than the Syrhuis wem the Ard>s tn Palestine * 
disaf^inted in their impes by the outcome of World War I, since 
at the side of the Biit^ they had nuide great sacrifices for dw 
fiberatioa of their countzy from Turkish rule. Husayn had always 
Rf^rded Palestine, with the city of Jerusalem, holy to Muslims too, 
as an essential part of the Ar^ state he hopol for. The Turkish 
attacks against the Suez canal, however, convinced Britain again 
of die proposidon so often demonstrated in history, that the control 
of Eg3^t could only realty be secured by a glacis in Syria, and that 
the S^ penmsnla, which she had first taken with this perspecdve, 
was inadequate for this. In 1915 Lord Grey and Lloyd George seon 
to have approved a pbn, emanating from die high command in 
Egypt, for incorporating Palestine into the empire. But in view of 
world opinion it appea)^ advisable to concedi diis plan behind a 
humanitarian facade; a suitable pretm for this was offered by the 
demand raised at the first Zionist coi^ess in Basel in August 1897, 
to create for the Jewish people a homeland in Palestine. Since France 
sdll raised claims to all Syria, the Sykes-Picot agreement ^ke only 
of an intemadonal admkiistradon to be set iq> in Palestine, whose 
form was to be joindy determined by the AUies and die sharif of 
Mecca. It was Balfour who m November 1917 firR declared himself 
openly in favor of the creadon of a national home, in a lett^ to 
Lord Rothschild. Brhain gained the support of the Jewidi press for 
her plans in Patemne. But her plans aroused Frendi o|q>osidon at 
the Paris peace conferenct^ and mdy the dueat of whhdrawing ha 
su{qKirt in the plnnderkig of Gomany oiabled Britain to have her 
way, At the San Remo coctfermce dw had the mandate ovef Pal* 
earim transferred to her <m July a4, 1912, with no mme talk of hii 
jfi ffgrriafMWipT admtyistradon. On Aogmt to die dien Issued the con> 
sdtndon feu PakRine, whldi m its and^uotis atdtudle, determined 
by ihn dnsl gM 9f British policy, contact wkhin ics^ die geein 
of comttty^s evotoaosL The cominisBoaer, hi be 

* [Oa din conttovernai and uagic naue it appeals to die tnuuhteri did a 
aomber of ficta Me naoniat^ leoontod bjr dc andMir, bat the attdun*a text hia 

< fcees-hidif^'mmdniedj 
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1)^ fjovaeiamtt ntceii^ ia dmosi: ibtsolatB 

jpid!wnr^ w&ii ^ fonctitm of divida^ the ootunty htto adoaimmitm 
(chatii^ d£^^o«i% fxtd^ of state tods, ndnetol deposits^ trearazes, 
ton ead a|i|KMQtii^ and dknussing officials. He was to have at his 
side a Iq^tive eonncS of ten officials and twelve elected members. 
In ^ditto to die new secular courts to be set up, of udtmh one 
was also provided for the district of Beetoeba, in order to decide 
dilutes among the Bedouins in accordance with their custonnuy 
kw, the religknis courts of the MusUtn^ jews, and Quisciads held 
exclusive ju^ktitm in all questions of personal status. Englidi, 
Andnc, and Hebrew were to be recognized as o£kial togp^ 
of equal right. Questions of immigration were to be dedde^by a 
committee consisting of at least eleven members of the l^^madve 
cmuicil; differences of opinion between this committee and\ the 
h^ commksioner were to be decided by the British foreign secre- 
tary. Forei^^ affairs for Palestine would be conducted by the 
imperial government, which would also defend the country with 
its troops. Aldiough the Bridffi govemmont at once explained that 
this constitution was not to serve as a means of erectii^ a Jewish 
state in I^estine, nevertheless there immediately arose among |the 
Arabs of both regions the fear that their political and economic 
condkitm was threatened by Jewish immigration, particularly since 
Britain soic out as the first h^h commissioner a Jew, Sir Herbert 
Samuel. And in fad; Jewish capitalists succeeded in procuring hith- 
erto fallow tods from great Arab landholders^ of whom many lived 
outside the country, and instituting JewMi agricultural colonies <m 
diein. In the cities, particularly in the new foundation of Tel Aviv, 
Jewidi cajpital crea^ flourishimg industries and amacted more and 
menu commerce. Ihe unmistakable economic pro^peti^ of the 
comitty could scaredy have been brot^^ d»out by ^ indigmiowt 
|kl^pinkmon} moreover, the latter only benefited it to the mialkst 
MVhdeas Jewto inunigration, ctwstandy growing until 1925, 
, from thexe on dedkied, and in 1927 was even mcceeded by enugra- 
lieai, from 1933 an k swelled igain ocmsiderably. bi 1926 die nnm- 
her of Jews in the ^deschiian idvil service (t^8) had dready 
mEcec^ ^t of die Muslims { 6 %%) bik sd& roadbed far bdiind 
’ ihet fif dm Qkisdans (i;,244).* Dmh^ t^ firk itiwyms cemoeadich 

Wil pociwly q u i i i iw i Awbs yho wets luiaaiB^ dy dwdto |»» 
eaetof m me ieedsas id iuirtt fitfed'eta il» hud, W agikw <^289 

in the diiai, wWe oppened to dw ciq^ 4 »dling MneUne dwn warn 

4ptttf6 fidahe and douam IMowifa . 
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tipm between Idam and Otristiaiiiiy, paitiailarly pccdound is; lie ^ 
Hol^ lAnd £roin old, stfll hindernl mtky ani^ ibe Anj|». It. 
was cmly is 1928 that k was poss 9 >ie to convme an Anb Goi^;rtSB 
in Jousdem, iiiduch on July 23 demanded dw meatii^ of a 
Kpresentadve body by the Gomtnisaoner. The Jem, who 
would have bem in a minority in k, cond>ated die pi;o|K>sal widi 
the utmost vigor; but the Briddi govenuneuc fyotn its own stand* 
point also found it hnposs 3 i>le to agree to k. 

The high tide of Jewish immigiants from Germany, which b^an 
in 1933 and which swelled to 61,541 in 1935, at once called forth 
a violent reaction on the part of the Arabs. At this point Quistians 
»id Muslims came together in common defense; the rivalry of the 
leading Muslim families, which had hitherto still been extremdly 
intense, now also receded into the bacl^round. As leader of the 
Muslims the mufti of Jerusalem, Amm al-Husayni, gained increasing 
influence. While previously collisions had taken place between 
Arabs and Jews, apart from the assaults on travelers, customary 
from of old, which even the police of the mandatory power had 
not been able to stop, these now grew more and more into a civil 
war. From 1935 on, Arab volunteers organized thonselves to win 
for the Arabs the right of self-determination. The melancholy tale 
of these feuds need not and cannot be rdated here. 

Britain’s attempts to make amends for this greatest failure in her 
Oriental policy luve up to now remained unsuccessful. In the sum- 
mer of 1936 she dispatched a royal commission to Palestine to 
invest^te the situation. Unfortunately the Arabs decided to boy- 
cott k, and only abandoned this imprudent behavior five days before 
im departure, so that it was referred principally to Brkidi and Jew^i 
authorkies. The compikskHi, in its r^rt of July 1937, arrived at 
the inposf^le proposri to splk up the country, iriiidi 1^ ks struc- 
ture can only cc»^t^ ah Monomk unit, mtb three independent 
' ^tm, a Jewish one in the northwest (which, however, wdt^ sriU 
iuve mclttded aboth 300,000 Arabs) and an Arab one for the re- 
mainder of the comkiy, e»^t for a new British mandate with the 
ckies of Jemsaleos, .Bethlri»m, and Naasareih. Aldion^ a 
storm of fed^gri^kn againk this plan Mose imwng db An^ 
speh^ of Bckam sent otR ttwtim techdii^ ccumiiisatm la 

mdmB of Sri Mhspwhile tiR Brithh fovr 
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itsM tli^ iio ^udm of die difflKndr^^^rd^asi 
could be found on diis padi, and ecco»&^^ sought to coBa^k* the 
leadeis of die contend^ parties go a oonferecue for an affikdilie 
secdemettc; bat ^kax k nfused to admit to die ocmference the Mufd 
of lehmloBi, who had esci^ed to Beirut on Octdbor 19, 1937, ke> 
fore dbe thrau^ df arrenv the omference could not be held uiuh 
Februaiy 1939. Syria, *Iraq, Egypt, and &u*udi Arabia wtre also 
represmt^ at it. But the Ardis refused to meet vrith die Jewish 
delegatm, and so at die b^e[inning.«of March 1939 the fate/of the 
country sdll hnn^ in the balance. 

Transjordan—ndiich on the basis of ks entire hktory, beUpnged 
to Syria, and in the Sykes^^icot i^greement was also induded 
in the territory of the Arab state to be fotmded— was, under the 
mandate of &n Remo in 1922, transferred to Great Britain 
as ‘lying b^ween die Jordan and the eastern boundary of Palestine.” 
It was tacitly daimed by Britain, for which it was indi^iensatde 
as a buffer state agakist ibn-Sa‘ud’s kingdom and as a link with ‘Iraq. 
This country, economically sdll quite undeveloped and inhabited 
mosdy by l^ouins, moreover offered a good opportunity of ipak- 
ing t^ Arab world forget Britain’s breach of promise to die family 
of King Husayn. At the end of 1920 when ‘Abdallah, Ftq^’s 
brother, who in the beginning had b^ envisaged as ruler of ‘Iraq 
biit had then had to yield to his brother, appeared with a simll 
Bedouin force on the southern boundary of Palestine for die pur- 
pose of intervening in Syria, he was induced by the Britidi officials 
to come to a halt, though not to retreat to die Hijaz. In Deceiriber, 
Faysal ttidl travel to Londcn and persuaded QiurchOl, dien Brid^ 
colonial ndnkter, that it was in Britain’s hkerest to satisfy him and 
he brother. For this purpose ChuduU Junkelf traveled to Gatto in 
Mjfudi 1921, arsd from there to Jerusdem* <hi his mdeas ’Abddlah 
cmducted by a Brhidi offidal on a special express of the l^az 
, jiiBway eod ‘Amnoan, and dhete accept die dl^omce. 

Biidsfa ^ wd aewn er , Sur Haebut 
I'^aae^ tumsdf lud already prepiued f<ar the ^iadtepoddcace*^ b^^ag 
'^ciriitied thaan in a ^leech at as>S^ on jedy ix, 192^ €kn Mardh 2$ 
he was reedved by Churdiill in Jerusalem and confirmed by him as 
onir. Brkain reserved for herself tmly the dt^patchh^ of a rerid!iii^ 

• * tins aceowa, whMi la wnw detaih dinogw £mm TojnAee, » bond on 
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to ilie cii|HCtl at ^Anmian and the ccmscnKtkm of t«io air bases in 
*Anaiian and al*Jaah. Bat the^ Briti^ govemmoit considered it 
aj^ropciate for die time beiii|' m leaire nutters in suspense. 

bi October 19x2 ‘Abdallah himself went to Ltmdoii with his chief 
minister Rida ar-Rikabi, who had previously served his brother in 
Damascus, in order to bring about a definitive decision. But it was 
only on May 24, 1923, dtat Samuel was able to proclaim, duihig a 
visit to ‘Amman <m dw occasion of die Muslim festival of die end 
of the fast, that Britain would rect^nize ‘Abdallah's emirate if he 
would conclude a treaty concerning the rghts of the mandate and 
give the country a constitution. 'Hiis demand, which calculated on 
^ further restriction of the Emir’s power, in any case dight, created 
an uproar among die Bedouins, polidcally thoroughly immature, 
and revived ancient dissensions under the pretext of the formadon 
of modem pardes. Thus in August 1924, when the Emir \ras making 
the pilgrimage to Mecca, disturbances took place which overflowed 
as far as Syria. Accordingly, upon his return he was confronted 
by a Brid^ ultimatum which not only demanded the delivery of 
the culprits but which also endrdy wi^drew the financial adminis- 
tration from his influence. He had to acquiesce in a government 
whose three most important ministries were held by British officials. 
On Fdiruary 20, 1928, a treaty was then concluded in London 
which divested him of all real power.* But Britain had underesti- 
mated the energies of the country. The indgnadon sdrred up by die 
entire Arab press over , the surrender of all rights exacted of the 
Arabs vented itself in disorders and strikes of protest, which Britain 
attempted to keep down by bondiers. The consdtudon imposed on 
the Emir on April 16 also gave him and his people no rights as 
against Britain and accordingly encountered reshtance on all skies. 
An assmably of the Bedouin shaykhs and die city grandees, con- 
vened in *Ainman in July 1928, rejected the Bdddi mandate in so far 
as it ccmtravened its teal purpose of preparing for auttmotny, and 
d«nand^ a fredy elected parliament. Gonse<pxmdy in the atttumn 
the populace oifered dw nuist violent resstance to die gav«a|tunent’s 
meae^ to introduce elecdens alotg its own lines, and it was only 
m Jumafy 1929 that a ‘Teopb’s R^uesmcatkMi” elected by tmly 
three par ceiu; of those endd^ to voce could be brot^t togethor. 

*£!iudih tea baaed 00 the wbtte p^er of Manh 26, 1938 in Tie Nmt 
vei 13 (1928) pp. 427-429; Aiabk; teat in Amin Said, ID, pp. 

af-31. 
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Theit could be no question under these arcmnstaaces of dbe <ie. 
velopment of any political life in Transjordan. Miiuiietttaiy sessions 
often failed to take place becatee the deputies did not aj^mur. The 
economic life of the country was particukriy disturbed by the at- 
tempts of the Zionists to purchase or lease land for Jewh^ setdcrs. 
In 1933 the emir ‘Abdallah himself leased to die Jews 65,000 dunams 
(one dunam equals 900 square meters) in the Ghor al-Kabid, for 
nine^-nine yearn, for 20,000 Palestinian pounds; when soon after- 
ward he made a pilgrimage to the grave of the saint Abu ‘Ubaydah 
‘Amir ibn-al-Jarrah, the people took this for an expiation of his 
treachery. But other great landholders as well, such as the|ishaykh 
of the banu Sakhr, Mithqal Pasha al-Faiz, favored Jewish coloniza- 
tion and founded a new party with the Desert Echo as organ. It 
also held a congress in ‘Amman in order to discuss further pla^is for 
the economic development of the country. At a rival congress which 
Husayn Pasha at-Tarawnah convoked, Arab solidarity was empha- 
sized. Under its influence a law was passed in April 1933 by the 
“People’s Representation” which prohibited any sale or lease of 
land to the 2Uonists, or, as it was put, at the publication of the law 
in October, to any alien. Then the project for an agricultural benk, 
which Lord Melchett was thinking of founding togedier with two 
Egyptian Jews, also collapsed. 

‘Iraq, which was the first to rise to the dignity of an independent 
Arab state, had led a sort of separate existence within the Ottoman 
Empire for centuries. The Turkish administration here, as in Egypt, 
had never fully mastered the difficult conditions; at times the mam- 
luks (slaves) had wrested the power for themselves, as in E^ypt* 
The Bedouin tribes along the lower Euphrates had banded together 
around the middle of the eighteenth century, under the name of 
Alimtafiq, into a confederation which gave the pasha of Baghdad a 
great deal of trouble. The Shi‘ites settled around the holy cities of 
Najaf, Kerbela, and Kazimain were constantly in close touch with 
their fellow believers in Persia, and it was only with reluctance 
that they considered themselves subjects of the heretical sultan. In- 
tellectual life was very backward amoi^ the Sunnites down to the 
beginning of the twentieth century. Thus the conditions for the 
development of Arab national feeling were far more unfavorable 
here than in ^ria. Only the officers and functionaries who had 
received their training in Istanbul came into contact there with 
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ny ytgnt RMBB OffiORS ihtd idso beeO won dvet Wb 2 e in Sy rian 
ganisoos ^efmaamxws of the ‘Ahd, and after retnmis^ to 
dieir homdand fomded a few branches there. 

I>iitB]g the war dbe e^quest of 'Iraq was undertaken by an 
A]^lo*lndtan army corps, smce the Indian government thought it 
had to protect its mterests on the Persian Gulf itself. Soon after the 
fairing of Basra the government ofBdals ass^ed to die eqiedidonr 
ary corps b^an to introduce orderly administration according to 
methods tried out in India; they were planning to settle Indian 
colonists in ‘Iraq and introduce cotton growii^. But die military 
administradon was a heavy burden on the country. As in Egypt 
the peasants were widely recruited for forced labor and often kept 
from their homes unwarrantably; indeed, even commerce in food 
was often not allowed until after the needs of the army were sat- 
isfied. It is true that the Muntafiq coalition was weakened by the 
setdemmt under favorable condidons of individual groups as peas- 
ants, as had already been attempted by Midhat Pasha with great 
success; nevertheless the Bedouins were again very vexed when 
requested to pay taxes. By favoring some tribal shaykh an attempt 
was then made to enlist their support. The military authorities had 
at first coolly turned away the careerists who pressed in on them 
(such as Tahb Pasha, who had volunteered to insdgate a rebellion 
in soudiem ‘Iraq against the Turks) and the deserters from the 
Turkish army, and had even deported them to Ceylon, India, and 
Egypt. 

This policy, initiated by the Anglo-Indian military and official- 
dom, was intertwined after the taking of Baghdad with the general 
guiding principles of the British government, which were built up 
on the experiences of the administration in E^ypt and on Lawrence’s 
policy in the Hijaz. The task of keeping initiaUy conquered 
vilayet of Bsmra permanently under British adnunistrarimi, cover- 
ing riiis up in Baghdad by an “Arab fafade,” in fact could be ex- 
emRed cmfy- with difficulty. The hope of successfully turtm^ the 
Arabs into the war against the Turks proved dehmve. But the truce 
of Mudros relieved the h^ comma^ of rius concern, «id so it 
now was a questkm of reoiganizo^ condkbns in ‘Iraq accordmg 
to the Ftanco-firitirii declaration of Noveirher 7, 1918. Unfortu- 
isody the civfi administration was at the same time derived of its 
ablest t^Sici^ Shr Percy Cox, who wait to Teheran in March 1918 
« aiiilMSsadbr. While die f^eig^ secretary, on die bads of Law^ 
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xefice*s si^Kgesttoii, was OEmsidering «p md(q>endeiit states 

in uf^per and lower Mesoptuanoa for bo& cn Hnsayn’s youi^er 
stms, ‘Abdrilah and Zayd, and dius, since Sym was intemled lor 
Faysalf rewazdh^ die house of Hadiim for its servkes and at the 
sune time bihdng it to Britain, the dvfl commisnotter, Sr A. T. 
WilstHi, objected that such a partition was in^iossible, and that 
none of die Siarif s sons would be able to cope with the ind^emius 
grandees. Gonsequendy he juoposed to insdtute a plebiscite on the 
quesdcms of wheth^ a unitary Asab state under Britidi psbtecdon 
was desired, or whether what was wanted was an And) rtUer, and 
in ^ case, who was the favorite candidate. He obtained araroval 
of this from the interdq)aitiliental committee for the NW and 
Middle East. \ 

In view of die backwardness of the great mass of the rural ;^pula> 
don the commisskmer confined himself to consulting die shaykhs 
and great landholders in the tribal districts and die small cides; these, 
like some carefully selected grandees in Basra and Mosul, declared 
themselves in favor of a British regime, the Kurds asserdng with 
pardcular emphasis that it was impossible for diem to live under 
Arab dominion. The Shiites in the holy cities were dividcri: in 
Najaf, whidi, because of its strategic importance, was opportunely 
influenced by the BridsH^ a declaiadon in their favor was nade; in 
Kerbela and in Kazimain the clergy branded anyone who came 
out for the rule of the infidels as an infidel himself. In Baghdad the 
Muslim dqiudes, althoi^h dieir selecdon was considered to have 
beoi manipulated with special caudon, declared for summoning one 
of Husayn's sons. 

In spite of this not very encouraging result of the ‘‘popular pld>- 
iscite,” the British govemmrat believed k could propose a draft 
for a treaty which provided for a Briddi hi^ comnusskiner as 
siq»eme h^ of the state, with subordinated Arab proviiKial gov- 
eniQCS and a provincial coimdi elected from the d^rict councils. 
Whfle Wilnm wanted to incorporate die vilayet of Mosul into ‘Iraq as 
a ratovmce, he was directed by Curzon, who, before the conduskm 
or peace nqpiMiadons, was diary of introducmg irniovatums, to set 
iqi Mosul tut an Arab {ffovince s^iarated from ‘Iraq and surrounded 
by a serks of autraomous Kurdm states. 

Snce in Syria meanwhile an hidcpendeitt scate-^desthied, to be 
sun, fon tmly brief eristencto-faad been founded, frua there a 
damud, supported M pardcukr fay officus ikscent, ww 
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ratted, that irai], txM, must finally be freed from dien rale. Nation- 
alhc t^tatkm was vigittoiifiy ^juomoted a pieoe of caiekss 
meddling on dm part of the Civil Commissioner. While the milhacy 
aothorides want^ to occupy die.counay only as fur as al-Qa’im on 
the middle Euphrates, ^ ^il Conmussioner conddered it neces- 
sary to take possession of the more nordteity Dayr az-Zor, which 
had alxea(fy been absorbed into the province of Ateppo by the 
Syrian government, oswnsfl)ly to forest^ any inroads by the Turks. 

nationalists raised violent objection and induced the Bedouins 
into repeated attacks on caravans under British escort; when the 
British saw themselves forced to withdraw their excessively ad- 
vraced outpost, it was celebrated as a victory of the Arabs and 
ascribed to fear of ‘Abdallah’s troops. 

On March 8, 1920, the ‘Iraqi section of the ofiicers’ society al-‘Ahd 
proclaimed Husayn’s son ‘Abdallah king of ‘Iraq. Acconlingly it 
seemed damping for Britain’s prestige to delay any longer a dec- 
laration concernit^ the founding of a national regime. But the 
foreign secretary, Lord Curzon, persisted in an inability to over- 
come his doubts of the capacity of Oriental peoples for self-govern- 
ment, and above all believed he had to wait for the decision of the 
mandates commission convoked at San Remo. 

Ihe Gvil Commissioner had meanwhile had an exhaustive in- 
vestigation undertaken by a committee of his administrative officials 
under the legal expert Sir £. Bonham-Carter, of the question of 
how the former regime of martial law was to be converted into 
a peacetime form. The committee came to the conclusion that a self- 
government voluntarily assumed by the people under British man- 
date could best be brought about by a state council on the Egyptian 
model, concerning whose functions under die high commissioner 
ofnnions were still at variance. But at the end of April in Bagh- 
dad, when the mandate was transferred to Britain, waves of na- 
tional excitement once again surged high. Fifteen delegate^- who 
had received their instructions from a popular representative body 
in a mosque, demanded an audience vrith the Qvil Commisdoner, 
who received them on June 2 in the presence of for^ grandees 
cdkd in by himself and whom he regarded as AnglophHe. But the 
kteer also refused to hear of Bonham-Carter’s proposals and de- 
tnanded the convocation of a narional assembly. He now had to 
perceive, himseif, that his po^ of govemii^ the counay accord- 
aog to princ^es te^ed in India, without xegaxd tor narion^ dedtes, 
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he consideml onty aitificially noufidiedi had nm i^round, 
and he recommended the recall of Sir Percy Cox, who was die only 
one who had sofBc^t prestige throug^ttt the country to be able 
to introdwxs a mandatory govemmoit. 

But so much cinder had already been accumulated in the country 
that an unin^rtant incident, the dispute over a lease, between a 
tr 3 >al diaykh and a Britidi polidcal official in Rumaythah on the 
lower Euphrates sufficed on June 30 to duow extensive areas of 
the country into insurrecdon. It was only after bacttes h^vy in 
losses chat the garrisoning army, which had to be strengthened by 
reserves from India, was able to dam up the insurrecdon, which by 
the end of September had leaped from die lower Euphrates, leaking 
in the Shi‘ite cities, to the Persian fronder— without, however, seiz- 
ing Baghdad. But when Sir Percy Cox entered Basra on October i 
as high commissioner, half the country was sdll in disorder and 
could not be subdued before the spring of 1921. 

Sir Percy Cox, assisted by Miss Gertrude L. Bell, indmately 
acquainted with the Orient for years through her archeological 
studies, and H. St. John Philby, the Arabian explorer well known 
dirough his skillful negotiadons with ibn-Sahid, at first attempted 
to set up a provisional government under one of the Arab notables. 
After protracted opposidon the aging naqib (mardial of the nobil- 
ity) of Baghdad, the sayyid ‘Abd-ar-Rahman al-Gilani, assumed 
leadership. Sayyid Talib Pasha, who had returned in Fdiruary 1920 
with Britain’s permission, was to assume the ministry of the interior; 
a former high-ranking officer in the Turkish army, Ja'far al- Askari, 
the ministry of defense, and a Jewish banker in Baghdad, Sassoon 
Effendi, the finances; an attempt was made to win over the Shi’ites 
by transferring the ministry of educadon to a scholar from Kerbela. 

But the Britidi government had meanwhile become convinced- diat 
it could only maintain its influence in ‘Iraq if it were to put a 
monarch at the head of this government. Even thov^ to raise one 
of die nadve notables to the throne might have b^ desirable in 
itself, neverthdess both candidates were-handicajqied, the Naqib 
by his age and Talib Pasha by his ambidon, which already made 
hun many opponoits. A Turkish prince, Burhan-ad-Din, whom 
imny officers were considering, m%ht have brought the state mto 
cc^ict with Mustafa Keroal’s Turkey. So the candidacy of the 
Sharif s sons had most to reconunend it, aii^ of these ‘Abdrikh 
ww ready to retire in favor of his brodwr Faysak whom the Fratch 
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had driven from Damascus. On the latter dien fell the choice of the 
political and military representadves of Britain, whom Churchill 
had summoned to (Uiro on March 12, 1921. His most dangerous 
antagonist, Talib Pasha, committed the imprudence of threatening 
an uprising of his partisans among the Bedouins if the government 
made any effort to influence the elections, and in consequence he 
was again removed to Ceylon. Miss Gertrude Bell put forth her 
entire influence on behalf of Faysal. 

Faysal arrived in Basra on June 23 and was cordially received in 
Baghdad by the populace on the twcnty-nindi, whereas while travel- 
ing through the minor settlements he was received with cool reserve. 
Accordingly it appeared necessary to secure his throne by a sort 
of people’s assembly; since the outcome appeared uncertain in an 
elected national assembly, the authorities contented themselves with 
declarations from grandees and ofHcials in the individual districts 
under the supervision of British counselors. On the basis of tiiis 
“referendum” Faysal was proclaimed king on August 23 by Sir 
Percy Cox. 

In his speech from the throne * Faysal envisaged a treaty which 
was to regulate the relationship of the country to Britain anew. 
Although the British government was prepared to circumvent the 
disagreeable word mandate as far as possible, it opposed with all the 
greater firmness the limitation of its influence. The first draft which 
the government recommended to the King came a long way to meet 
tills demand, and accordingly was violently opposed by the national- 
ists. Faysal, supported by them, thought he was able to escape 
British tutelage and on August 14, 1922, accordingly accepted the 
resignation of his first cabinet under the Naqib. 

A^en the two newly formed nationalist parties exploited the first 
anniversary of the day of Faysal’s ascension to the tiircme by a 
demonstration against tiie mandate, a serious illness of the Kii^ 
offered the High Commissioner a convenient pretext for taking sole 
chaise of the government. After the latter had banished sonw of the 
party leaders to the small, precipitous island of Hanjam in tiie Per- 
sian Gulf, and compelled some by means of threats to emigrate, the 
Kii^, after his recovery, had to acquiesce in the Naqib’s resumption 
of t]^ jnioniersh^ and his ratification of the treaty; directly after- 

* Arabic text ui Aina Said, II, 105-107; exceipt in Irelmd, pp. 

3J«-357. 
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ward, however, the Naqib resigned ind^ieiideiitly and ‘Abd-al- 
Mnhsin as-Sa*dun took over the premiership. 

The task of drafting a constitution which gave equal considetatk>n 
to die widies of the ‘Iraqis and the demands of Brkain proved just 
as difficult. To be sure, thore were frequent complaints in Britain 
dliout the h^h cost of the Oriental policy, and after the fall of 
Lloyd George’s cabinet on October 23, 1922, the demand that ‘Iraq 
be evacuated was even used in the election campaign. ‘Iraq for 
its part groaned under the burden of the British adminis^tion, 
whose representatives were paid much more than the native of- 
hcials.* But the British government had no intention at all of giving 
up the country and was only concerned with the proper exercise 
of its influence, now on the King by means of the High Coipmis- 
doner, now on the ministers and parliament by means of thi ad> 
visers. Since Britain’s hand in the constitution was flagrantly 
divious, the Shi‘ites offered the most violent opposition to the 
elections for the constituent assembly, which were set for October 
1922, and it was only after their leaders were removed to their 
homes in Persia that the elections could be held and tiie constituent 
assendily opened on March 5, 1924. 

The treaty with Britain was not ratified by tiie assembly until 
after lengthly discussions, whose excitement on occasion oveffiowed 
into the street, and after Britain threatened, if the treaty were not 
put into effect, to solicit the League of Nations for authorization to 
take new measures in ‘Iraq. The pliancy of the assembly, however, 
was also affected by the quarrel with Turkey over the vilayet of 
Mosul, which ‘Iraq was unable to win without British assistance. 
This fear a}uld also be exploited by Britain in order to secure the 
concessions for the rich oil fields of Kirkuk; after a pipe line through 
the desert brot^ht the oil to the Psdestinian hatbor of Haifa, one of 
the most important interests of the empire in ‘Iraq was satisfied. 
Aax>rdingly, tiie settling of the oil concession was followed on 
March 21, i925rby tiie ptffilication of thejconstitntion of the «ate 
in its d^mitive ftttin. 

hi tiie protocol of the treaty witii Britain of April 30, 1923, it 
was agreed that the trei^ was to eiqure after the entry of ‘Iraq 

* The bet that in ny ease fomgDffin weie not eodr^ in^qpemabte for 
dw oeomehy of the countty is ^owa by the stadstiGS, wytii ftom 19x0 to 
1931 iotwate a decline in the imnbet ot British offirisb hata 871 itfo end 
ttf ladnas from >^35 td 36; Itdead, p. 387, none a. 
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into the League of Nadom. Up to that tiine Bzkain obl%at»d her- 
self to study every four years |or twen^-five years the pos^ility 
of her recoiranending the admi^on of Inq into tlte League of 
N^ons, and whether die agreements concerning finances and the 
army vni^t not be in need of improvement. VV^en the first term 
expired in 1928, Faysal, tc^ether with Prime Minister Ja'far al- 
*Adcaii personally endeavored in London to persuade the British 
government that ‘Iraq was ripe for entry into the League of Nations; 
but he was put off until 1932. When the Labor party took power 
in Britain, there were hopes in Iraq as well as in h^ypt of a liberal 
consideration for national desires. And in fact the new government 
held out the prospect of its sponsorship in the League of Nations 
for 1932 and declared itself prepared to conclude a new treaty with 
‘Iraq as well as with Egypt. Although the nationalists violendy 
protested against the British reservations~of having free disposidon 
of the resources of ‘Iraq in case of war, and die permanent use of die 
air bases— a newly elected parliament was ready on November 16 
to radfy the treaty, and from then on Britain really began- dis- 
mantling its administradve apparatus. After ‘Iraq had bound itself 
on May 30, 1932, to heed the rights of minorides and maintain a 
regular legal system, it was accepted into die League of Nations on 
October 3. 

The final year of Faysal’s r^ime was disturbed by a serious con- 
flict. The Abyrians, S)mac-speaking Nestorians who had revolted 
in the First World War against the Turks— in so far as they had 
not been destroyed by their old enemies the Kurds— had setded in 
the idlayet of Mosul after die conclusicm of peace and were treated 
particularly well by the British mandatory administration uptm die 
recommendation of the Anglican clergy, e^iecially since they also 
proved militarily serviceable. Trusting to diis support, they had 
become the most bitter enenues of their Kurdish neighbors by lut- 
ing against them in. British pay on the occation of various uprisings. 
After Britidi influence had declined and the government no loiger 
nttde them any concestions. diey were inqimdendy swept ii^ an 
armed rebellion which Colonel BaUdx Sidqi suppressed with inlmman 
cruelty. 

When Faysal died on September 8, 1933, die general monmiig 
in die country diowed diat his rgime had been fdt to be extremely 
bendfidal Tho^h die counsel of the Britidi h^ cmnm^oners on 
occasion may have prevenied him hum tdting any excmsivdy bold 
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steps, neverdieless he undoubtedly deserve credit for having firmly 
founded the power of the crown, which he had assumed, after all, 
as a foreigner and in the most difficult circumstances. His great tact 
enabled 1^ in the midst of his socially and religiously divided 
people to find counselors always prepared to lend support to his 
political line, from its very inception correctly chosen and invariably 
adhered to, of guiding his country to independent political life and 
prosperity while carefully heeding parliamentary forms and recog- 
nizing the incontestable rights of JBfitain, with whose pn^ection 
it could not dispense. Nearly all the cabinets formed during hu reign 
took their orders from him and not from parliament, and whenever 
he intervened in government, it was for the well-being of the 
country. Under British mediation he placed himself on suchWood 
terms with the ancient enemy of his house, ibn-Sa‘ud, the ki^ of 
Najd and the Hijaz, who for a time had been inclined to extend 
his power nortliward at the expense of his neighbor, that on April 
21, 1936, under his son, a treaty of friendship could even be signed 
with him. 

Faysal’s son Ghazi I came to the throne at the age of twenty-one, 
too young to continue his father’s labors with the same success. 
His very first attempt after his accession to the throne to form a 
new ministry ran aground on the antagonism between his British 
and his *Iraqi counselors, and so he had no decisive influence in the 
siffisequent governmental shifts either. The insecurity of the political 
situation in the country was shown by the coup tfetat of October 
29, 1936. The oppressor of the Assyrians, Bakir Sidqi, whom the 
King had promoted to general out of a juvenile enthusiasm for his 
“heroic” deeds, while on maneuvers outside of Baghdad attacked 
the capital with his troops and airplanes in order to overthrow the 
cabinet of Yasin Pasha, who was accused of reactionary tendencies; 
during the negotiations the aging and valuable minister Ja‘far Padia 
was a^assinated. After Yasin’s withdrawal the government was taken 
over by Hikmat Sulayman, a brother of the Turkic grand wazir 
of 1913, Mahmud Shevket Pasha, together with Bakir’s partisans. 
Wfafle Yasin Pasha had already acknowledged himself an admirer 
of Ataturk, it was only now that the new government radly sought 
to hratate his methods. In comparison with Turkey, which is homo- 
geneous and free of any fore^ influences, ‘Iraq under British super- 
tHMon stfll had to contend with great difficulty for mtemal 
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equilibrium in questions of minorities, colonization of die interior, 
and finances. « 

These stormy years were not particulariy favorable to intellectual 
life in *lraq. Since the native forces, Shi‘ite as well as Sunnite, which 
vied with each other in reviving the ancient literaiy tradition of the 
country, seemed all too encumbered for this, the government turned 
largely to Syria and Egypt to attract representatives of modem 
education into the country; nevertheless the latter were seldom able 
to maintain themselves for any length of time, since ‘Iraqi regional 
patriotism took offense too easily. Thus, in 1927, a youthful Syrian 
was dismissed from his position as history teacher in the Baghdad 
teachers school for having written a book glorifying the Umayyads. 
Nevertheless, in Iraq also the spirit of modem education, particu- 
larly under the influence of the Egyptian press, is pressing gradually 
ahead and endeavoring to cut the ground away from the adherents 
of tradition, especially in poetry and historiography. 


5. Iran (Persia) and Afghanistan 

After the end of World War I, chaos well-nigh prevailed in 
Persia. True, the Bolsheviks had surrendered all their acquisitions 
and the claims of the Tsarist regime in the country direedy after 
the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk; but the areas given up by the Russian 
troops were at once occupied by the British. Sir Percy Cox was 
able to conclude an accord with Persia on August 9, 1919, which, 
on the pattern of Egypt and ‘Iraq, delivered over the army and the 
govenuiKnt to British “advisers.” Simultaneously a Persian delega- 
tion in Paris endeavored in vain, without adequate instmetions from 
their government, to arouse the interest of the Allies engaged in 
hailing over the fate of the world. 

But ^e Bolsheviks also soon remmed an active policy in Persia. 
After the occupation of Baku in May 1920 they pursued the small 
flotilla of the White Russian general Denikin, which had fled to 
the Persian harbor of Enzeli on the Caspian Sea and riiere been 
disarmed by the Persians; bombarded the harbor, and followed the 
retreating British force inland as far as Resht, where th^ set up 
a proviskmal r^ime under Kuchuk Khan. They were dready 
threatening Tdieran, when the Persian brigade of Cossacks cem- 
quered Resht; only to retire again behind the Britirit lines. 

This failure was ascribed by tbe Persian oflicei^ of the Oxsadcs, 
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peihaps not unjustly, to their Russian comrades. One of them, Riza 
Khan of Mazandeian, bom in Sawadkuh on March id, 1878, 
son of a major, had fought out an ei^ageroent with the Russians 
when, under govemuKRt orders, he removed a Russian commandant 
who had refused to surroider his portion. With the same eneigy 
he iHiw effected the dismissal of Russian officers, and created a truly 
devoted bodyguard for himself in the br^ade whose fighdi^ 
stroigth he restored. 

While the Briti^ were sdll considering the final surrender of 
their loa outpost in Persia, the Persian ambassador Mushawir al- 
Mamalik was negotiating a treaty with Chicherin in Mosraw in 
whkh Russia gave up the entirety of her possessions on Fttma 
soil and waived all her ]%hts in die capitulations. y 

The government in Teheran, headed by Shah Ahmad, wa^ in- 
capable of developing a clear political line, and so the Cossack offi- 
cers in Qazwin decided, under the influmce of Riza Khan, to 
intervene in the capital. For this they thought they needed a littSra- 
teur, skilled in speaking and writing, and found him in the person 
of the sayyid Ziya-ad-Din. With twenty-five hundred men Riza 
Khan drew up before the capital on February 2, in order to impose 
a new government on fhe Shah. After a brief battle with the gen- 
darmerie, its Swedidi commander joined the Cossacks. The Shah, 
who was already apprehensive for himself, acquiesced widiout op- 
position in the formation by Ziya-ad-Din of a new government, 
which called previous rulers, concerned solely with their advantage, 
to an accounting and lightened di«n of their dMionesdy acquired 
fortunes in favor of the state exchequer. Riza Khan, who was ap- 
pointed war minister and commmder-in-chief (sirdar i sepah), with 
tireless labor transformed the few remains of the army sctutered 
throughout the country, tt^ther with his Cossacks, into a new 
retMiy-to-fig^t corps. \^en Ziya-ad-Din, as premier, attenqned to 
force on him Bri^ instructors, Riza Khan got rid of him and had 
one of the arreted provincial governors, (^wam as-Saltamffi, ap- 
pointed premier. ~~ 

But the ruleis in die funvinces were soil by no means disposed 
to yidki to the new coi^ power. In Gifam, beades Kuchtdc Khan 
who had been msta l l ed by the Russians, a series of other gang 
leaders, likewise aimiorted by the Russiuis, had to be overffirown; 
in AJharbi^an a Kutdidi thieftahi |M»dauned a nqmblic, and it 
was a qnenhm o£ finidiii^ him off quid^ bd^ the Bdshevihs 
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tlioug^it it wordi dieir while to take his side. In the course of the 
years 1921 and 1922 the northof die countiy was subdued in de- 
stracti\e guerrilla warhtre, and in 1923 Riza Khan also intervened 
in the soudi, where the British had completely undermined the pres- 
tige of the central government. 

While Riza Khan was in the field, he had not bothered himself 
about the intrigues in the capital, which on three occasions led to 
changes of premiers. But in October, when a conspiracy of Qawam 
as-Saltanah against his life was discovered, he took over, in addition 
to the war ministry, the premiership. The Shah, who like his fore- 
fathers alAvays had only his own advantage in mind, considered it 
advisable to escape his obligations by a European journey for an 
indefinite period. 

There was enough in common between Riza Khan’s position and 
that of Mustafa Kemal to expect of him the same conclusions as 
were dravm in Turkey with the abolition of the sultanate and the 
caliphate. But he was astute enough not to overestimate his position 
iA the nationally far from unified and religiously— in spite of the 
Shi'ite primacy— disunited country. So he held hin^lf cautiously in 
restraint when at the beginning of 1924 the demand for a repihlic 
was raised on two sides; while the par^ of renascence in the parlia- 
ment thought it could later make use of the parliament to alter the 
constitution, Muhammad al-Khalia, the Shi’ite mujtahid banned by 
Britain from Najaf, fought (perhaps under Bolshevik influence) for 
new elections to set up a “People’s Republic.” In March 1924 the 
question of the constitution led to violent debates in parliament, 
which were echoed in street riots and strikes. The republictm move- 
ment was met by Riza Khan with a very adroit gesture. He traveled 
to the holy cixy of Qumm, and the clergy there, highly regarded 
throughout the countiy, charged him with defending the foundation 
of die state, and Islam, against any modem ujdieaval. When the proc- 
lamation he issued there still aroused no response, he les^tti his 
offices and on April 8 retired to Ruffiien. Theretqion his generals 
threatened to march on Teheran, and at once a delegation of parlia- 
ment left to see Riza Khan and plead for his return. Pariraroent 
found itself forced to proclaim its confidence in him, and he re- 
sumed tiie directkm of the govemnmt. After his trot^ sihdned a 
rdiellion wluch had meanwhile broken out amtmg the Luis, he 
devomd his mtire concern to the building up of the ar^, which 
was equipped whh modem weapons from French fMstoii^ 
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The province of Iran which failed to yield to the central 
power was Khuzistan, for the most part inhabited by Arabs. Britain 
had secured its oil wells ^ early as 1905 by a treaty with the diaykh 
Khaz'al of Muhammarah. To protect the pipe line which ended in 
Abadan at the mouth of the Shatt al- Arab, and udiich supplied 
British shipping in the Indian Ocean, Anglo-Indian army corps had 
occupied the south of ‘Iraq at the outbreak of the First World War. 
Aldiough the concession of the Anglo-Persian Oil Company at the 
time had been allocated by the government in Teheran, Britain had 
concluded a special treaty with Khaz‘al, who ruled the entire left 
bank of the Shatt al-‘Arab and the navigable lower reaches of the 
Karun from Ahwaz downstream, and granted him armed as^tancc 
a^inst any attacks. Nevertheless it now allowed the treaty to lapse, 
when Riza Khan challenged him to meet the arrears in his tsu^ obli- 
gations. In vain did the aging Khaz‘al attempt to incite the Bakh^iyari 
tribe, which for a time during the Persian revolution had seized 
power, against Riza Khan. When the latter appeared in Khuzistan 
at the head of his troops, there was nothing left for the Shaykh to 
do but yield. In connection with this bloodless campaign, which 
restored the Iranian empire to its old boundaries, Riza lUian made 
the pilgrimage to the holy places of the Shi‘ah in ‘Iraq. ; 

In spite of these great successes of the sirdar i sepah Pehlevi (as 
from then on Riza generally had himself called, assuming his old 
family name), Shah Ahmad, living in Paris succumbed to the foolish 
hope that his son Muhammad Hasan Mirza, left behind in Teheran, 
could still unite the partisans of the Kajars for a campaign in his 
favor. Although a motion in the parliament to solicit the Shah to 
return found no support, on October i, 1925, he dared inform the 
Premier of his forthcoming departure for Iran. Riza Khaa was astute 
enough to welcome this decision in his reply and to disseminate it 
tltroughout the country in circular letters. It was again the province 
of Adharbayjan which took conunand of the movement against the 
Kajars. As already so often in the revolution, it began with gather- 
ings of seekers of asylum (best) in the mosques, etc. Their sym- 
pathizers in Teheran took their best in the military academy and 
deluged the Pehlevi premier with requests to prevent the return of 
the hated Kajar tiiah. On October 28 parliament finally convened 
and deliberated on the motion to depose the Kajar and transfer the 
executive powdr to the Premier until a national assend>ly gave the 
country a new constitution. Although the old champion of the con- 
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sdtttdon, the deputy Taqizade, courageously interceded for it 
cHice again, the motion was passed after a brief debate. On the same 
day Riza Khan had the success^: to die dirone taken from the palace 
of Gulistan and removed to Baghdad by way of Qazwin. 

For the sake of form, a national assembly deliberated another six 
weeks on the new constitution, which summoned Riza Shah Pehlevi 
to be the hereditary ruler of Iran until he could take the oath on the 
new constitution in parliament on December 15, 1925. In April 1926 
he ascended the Peacock Throne, glittering with jewels from Nadir 
Shah’s Indian plunder. 

This began an era of progress for Iran, which in a decade caught 
up with the omissions of centuries. The new shah was able to spare 
the feelings of the still-influential Shi’ite clergy with astuteness, and 
nevertheless to guide his Iranians successfully along the path of 
modem civilization. The veteran marshal proved to be a statesman 
in the grand style, udio executed beneficial reforms in all spheres of 
political life. Alajlis (parliament) was still in existence in name, but 
had nothing more to do but accept the Sliah’s laws. With sure in- 
sight he recognized that the opening up of the country by means of 
new channels of communications must form the foundation of all 
reforms; in 1925, accordingly, the revenues of tlie most important 
state taxes, on tea and sugar, the principal articles of consumption, 
were applied to railway construction. The north-south line from 
Benderi Shah, formerly Enzeli, on the Caspian Sea as far as Benderi 
Shahpur on the Persian Gulf was begun by the German firm of 
J. Berger in 1929 and continued from 1933 on by a Danish-Swedish 
consortium Kampsax. A miracle of modem technique, in three years 
the constmction subdued the mountains of the north by means of 
seventy-five tunnels and numerous bridges; on June 5, 1937, the 461- 
kilometer stretch as far as Teheran, which was reached in fifteen 
hours, could be opened. The line goes on by way of Qumm and 
Sultanabad and passes through 150 tunnels in the Zagr<» Mountains, 
llie branch begun simultaneously from the Persian Gulf was com- 
bined with die northern stretch on August z, 1938. 

In 1927 finances were reorganized; instead of the Imperial Bank 
founded in 1890, the Banki Milli assumed the issuan^ of notes; the 
ba^ of the currency is the riyai, worth four cents, of which 800 
millions of notes were in circulation in 1937. An agreement with 
the Ar^lo-Peraan Oil Company, which in Khuzistan employs 
twenty thou^d Iranian laborers, was announced in NOvemlier 
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193Z and in its new version assures the state of a due portion of its 
production and revenues. 

In spite of Britain’s violent resistance in 1928 the capitulations, 
unworthy of a modem state, were abolished. Instead of the religious 
law hitherto of sole validity, a new civil and penal code on the 
Frmch model was put into effect. 

Particular care was devoted to agriculture. The nomads whose 
backwardness had so often become a menace to the state were to 
be settled; for this purpose the crown lands near Bushihr, were 
divided up in 1937. Agricultural schools and model farms spread 
modem methods. In 1934 two million tea>plants were distributed 
in the country. In order to tie the peasants to their work spirit^ially, 
a Tree Festival was introduced on March 15. 

One of die worst obstacles to progress, the backwardnes of 
women, conditioned by religious custom and ethics; was combated 
as early as 1926 with the abolition of the chadur, the most stringent 
form of veiling; since 1936 the veil has fallen entirely into disuse in 
Persia. In 1935 Princess Shemsi Pehlevi founded the first women’s 
clubs and girl scout groups. In the same year a new marriage law 
was introduced which raised the minimum marriageable age for girls 
to fifteen years, introduced certificates of health for marriages, md 
granted women the right to divorce if their husbands wished to 
enter on a second marriage. 

The school ^stem kept growing steadily; in 1935 in addition to 
6,621 boys 2,253 girls were graduated from school. On February 4, 
1935, a university widi a technical faculty and a conservatory was 
opened, in which Europeans ako collaborated as instmctors. It was 
followed that same year by the founding of the Iranian Academy, 
Ferhengistan, with thirty-seven members, which like its sisters in 
Damascus and Cairo was initially to serve for the purification of die 
langu^e. The literature which under die Kajars, in spite of all die 
talmt of die Iranians, was near decay, experienced a powerful renais- 
satK:e, and particularly in die field of hktoriography has already had 
many gratifying accon^ilishments to its clhdit. Pride in the rich 
intellectual heritage of li^’s pa% has contrSnited not a little to die 
natkmal ^de of die Iranians; this was dearly demoiBtra^ in die 
cddizadxm of die millennial uiniversary of its great poet Firdawsi in 
i9f|4. But die pre-Idamic past of the coumry ^ dready been taken 
up, and in the reconsdrucdon of die National &nk at Teheran the 
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architect even dared go back to die bold architectozal ideas of the 
Ts^-i-KistiL Ctedphon of die Sassanians. 

In foreign policy Riza Khan^Pehievi was able to promote, in addi- 
tkm to die interests of his own country, the cultural and reli^om 
community of die Near and Middle East. In 192$, direcdy after his 
assumption of die government, he provided for a definitive rectifica> 
tion of the boundaries in the south and the southeast by treaties with 
the British in Baluchistan and widi Afghanistan. In June 1934 he 
initiated personal relations with Ataturk by a visit to Ankan. On 
July 8, 1937, a treaty was then concluded in Sa‘dabad (the summer 
residence of the Sluih, sixteen kilometers north of Teheran) vtith 
Turkey, Iraq, and Afghanistan, effective for five years, in which the 
three states guaranteed each other’s borders and bound diemsdves 
to refrain from any interferoice in the internal affairs of anodier 
state, to setde any internal conflicts among diemselves by means of 
peaceful n^otiations, and not to conclude any offensive alliances 
of any kind with other powers. The marriage alliance Riza Khan 
envisaged between the Iranian crown prince and an 1^3q>tian prin- 
cess has closed the ring of Islamic states which have again achieved 
their freedom. A new epoch in human histery will show what con- 
tribution the Orient, after having shaken off the shackles of die 
Occident, is capable of making on the path of progress. 

Since the First World War, Iran’s eastern neighbor Afghanistan 
also has energetically played its role in protecting the Islamic world 
from submergence by Russia and subjugation by Britain. The last 
attempt on the part of Britain to subdue the country ended in 1919, 
in spite of a military defeat, in the diplomatic victory of Afghan- 
istan, since Britain ultimately gave up the attempt to bring die 
country under her control. Russia had to surrender die plan of in- 
corporating Afghanistan in the ring of Turkish soviet republics 
founded by it, and no doubt permanendy lost any prospect of draw- 
ing Afghani^an into its cultural orbit as a result of atheistic propa- 
ganda, which was also carried into die Islamic areas and forced 
many believers to emigrate into Afghanistan. The position of the 
d)masty was tenqiorarily imperiled ^otgh its own fault. The emir 
.^anamdlah had succeeded bn fodier, Shah Hab&alhdi, assasanated 
on February 20, 1919, by rebels under die commuid of his brother 
Nasrtfildi. He had b^ able to suppress the rebellions of the Alrzai 
m 1913, the Mangal in 1924, as well as of the Piathans, t^ majority 
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of whom are domiciled in India under Britidi rule; but his prema- 
ture and overhasty zeal for reform proved his undoing. Following 
tbe example of Turkey and Iran, he attempted to place his country 
widi one blow in the ranks of civilized states by introducing accom- 
plishments of modem technique by reforms of legislation and ad- 
ministration, by improvement of the school system, and above all by 
founding a standing army. The discontent called forth among his 
subjects, still not ripe for his measures, vented itself in 1928 when he 
traveled through Europe to lay the groundwork for new reforms. 
It was in vain that after his precipit^tli return home he sougnt to 
subdue die insurrecdon, whose leader, Baclia-i-Saqqa, had nim- 
self sworn allegiance to as Habiballah II; in January 1929 he hm to 
abdicate and leave the country. It was not until October thao his 
cousin. Nadir Khan, could conquer the rebel leader, who had esmb- 
lished himself in Kabul, and have him shot! Although he put an md 
to all of Amanallah’s unpopular measures, he was assassinated in his 
palace on November 8, 1933, and his barely twenty-year-old son, 
Muhammad Zahir Khan, was raised to the throne. Up to 1939 the 
latter’s regime had only once been disturbed: in January 1934 by 
the revolt of an adventurer, Muhammad Sa'di al-Kilani ad-Dimashqi, 
in Waziristan, which, however, was soon suppressed. 

In 1923 a treaty with the neighboring state of Persia was con- 
cluded; in 1937 it was followed by the above-mendoned pact which 
made Afghanistan a part of the alliance of states under the leader- 
ship of Shah Riza Pehlevi. Even beforehand, on October 31, 1931, 
Nadir Shah had already given the country a consdtudon on the 
Persian model, which, however, reserved execudve power to the 
shah and his ministers. Since then Afghanistan also has returned 
caudously to the road of reform in the government’s endeavors to 
bend European technique to its own uses. But the national idea has 
gained ground. In 1928 an academy was founded in Kabul to de- 
velop die native tongue, Pushtu, into a culdvated language. Up to 
then all written works, including the newspapers, were composed 
only in Persian; since then Pushtu has grad^Uy been penetrating 
into the press also, and a knowlec^e of it is demanded of all officials. 
This youngest of the Islamic states, however, before it can occupy 
a position of equal rank at the side of its allies, wiU no doubt have a 
Img way to go. 
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io6 Fall of Nabatean kii^doni 
273 of the Arab djmasty of Palmyra 

529 The Ghassanid Haridi V, {Mtricios and phylarch of the Arabs 

530 Abyssinians in South Arabia 
ca. 250-602 The Lakhmids of Hirah 

610 Arab victory over Persians at Dhu Qar 

622 The Hijrah, Muhammad’s migration to Medina, be ginning of Is- 
lamic eta 

624 Muhammad’s victory over the Meccans at Badr 

625 His defeat at Mt. Uhud 

627 The War of the Trench 

628 Jewish colonies in Arabia crushed 

629 Byzantine victory over a Muslim army at Mu’tah 

630 Cionquest of Mecca. Battle of Hunayn 

632 The farewell pilgrimage. Death of the Prophet (June 8) 

632-634 The caliph Abu Bakr. Revolts in Arabia pot down 

633 Conquest of southern Mesopotamia 

634 Battle of Ajnadayn (?) against the Byzantines in Palestine 
634-644 The cal^ ’Umar 

635 Conquest of Damascus. Persians defeated at Qadisiyah 

636 Byzantines defeated on R. Yarmuk 

637 Persians defeated at Jalola. The council of Jabiyah 

639 Conquest of Egypt 

640 Conquest of Persia 
644 The caliph ‘Udunan 
647 Tripolitania conquered 

649 Sea war opened against Byzantines by Mu'awiyah, Cjqirus taken 
Yezdegero, last Sassuiid, assassinated in Khorasan 
653 ‘Uthman’s Qur’an recensitm 
656-661 Cdiph’Ali 

656 Batde or the Camel 

657 Batde of Si&i 

658 Arbitration at Adhnih 
661-7^0 The Umayyad dynasty 

66 1- 6 So Mu’awWi I 

662- 675 Ziyad ibn-Abihi, governor in *IrBq 
670 ‘ITqbah b. Nafi' etmquers N. W. Africa 

509 
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SSo Hoke’s deadi at Kei^la 

683*^92 The pretender 'Abdallah b. az-Zubayr in Mecca 

683 Fating among the Arabs of Syria 

<841-685 Maurwanl 

<^5~7<>5 ‘Abd-al-Malik 

685*687 Mukhtar’s revolt in 'Iraq^ 

691 Mns'ab ihn-az-Zubayr killed m batde. ‘Abd-al-Malik conquers 'Iraq 

692 Hajja) Um-Yusuf captures Mecca 
694-714 Hajja) governor of 'Iraq 
7OS-715 Wwd I 

71 1 Battle of Wadi Bakkah, conquest of Spain 

.711-712 Conquest of Sind and of Transoxania 

715-717 Sulayman 

717-720 *'Umar II, reform of taxation 

720-724 Yazid II 

724-743 Hisham 

732 &tde of Tours and Poitiers 

741 Berber revolc Hostilities with Byzantines in Asia Minor 

743- 744 WaUd II 

744- 750 Marwan II, reoiganized army 

746 Rebellions of die Kalb in Syria and of the Kharijites in ‘Iraq. Abu 
Muslim’s propaganda cm behalf of die 'Abbasids m Khorasan 

748 Qahtabah defeats the Umayyad governor of Khorasan 

749 All Persia seized by the 'Abbasids; their march into Kufah 

750 Marwan’s defeat cm R. Zab, his death in Egypt 
750*754 As-Saffsdi, extirpation of the Umayyads 
754*775 Al-Mansur 

756-788 The Umayyad 'Abd-ar-Raluiian— emir of pordova 

762-763 ‘Alid rdxwons in 'Iraq and in Medina. Foiindadcm of B^bdad 

767 Death of Abu Hanihdi 

775*7^5 Al-Alahdi, Persian influences on Arabic literature, stm^le 
tgainst Manicheans 

778-780 Al-Muqanna' teads revcdt in Khorasan 

778 Qiarlffliagne’s campion in S^iain 

785-786 Al-Hadi; die gteoc mosque cd Cordova erected 

^6-809 Harun ai>Rami^ Botrenii^ oi Arabic Bterature 

796-822 Hakam I m S^^cin, revotei m Cordcr^ dty repiddic in Toledo 

799 Ibtt-Aghbb, heremtary governor in Africa 

8t^ Fall of die Barmaldda — 

80^13 Al-Amin 

813-833 Al-Ma'mun. Efflorescence ctf lUbinic sclwlacship and sdences. 

Mu'taijhkh and the controversy cm the creadon of the Qur’an 
817 Attenqit at teoondliadcm widi the ‘Alids 
819 Tdar as gover nor erf Khorasan, die Sammidi as his vasMls 
B22-852 'Abd-ar-Rshinan H erf Cordova 
831 Ptdemio schnd by the Arabs 
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833-84S Al«Ma*tBsinu Orthodox reaction. Turkidi mmcoiaries 

836 Samarra founded 

837 The communist sect of Bal^ crudted in Persia 

842-847 Al-Waihiq ^ 

847-861 Al-Mutawakkil 

830 The Uigur kmgdom in central Asia 
852-886 Muhammad 1 in Cordova. Christian martyrs, rebdlions of con- 
verts 

861- 862 Al-Mm»a»r 

862- 866 Al-Mu‘tazz 
866-869 Al-Muhtadi 

869 ‘All ibn-Muhammad founds a kingdom of Negro daves in Batta 

868- 906 Tulunids as hereditary governors of Egypt 

869- 892 Al-Mu*tamid; his brother al-Muwaffaq in charm of affairs 
871-879 Ya'qub as-Saffar (die Coppersmidi) rules Perm 

876 Muwaffaq defeats Ya'qub at Dayr al-‘Aqul 

877 Ahmad ibn-Tulun occupies Syria 
883 The state of N»ro daves destroyed 
888-912 'Abdallah of Cordova against the rebels 
890 First impeanoice of the Qarmtians in ‘Iraq 
892-902 Al-Mn'tadid 

ea. 900 Rise of the Zaydites in Soudi Ardiia 
902-908 Al-Muktafi, fights die Qarmatiaiis 

908-932 Al-Muqtadir, deadi of die rival caliph ‘Abdallah ibn-al-Mu'tazz 

909 Abu 'Abdallah defeats the last Aghlabid on behalf of die Fatimids 

910 'UbaydaUah founds the Fatimid caliphate in al-Mahdiyah 

912- 961 'Abd-ar-Rahman III of Cordova, introduces Saqalibah troops 

913- 942 The Samanid Nasr II 
923 Deadi of the historian Tabari 

928 The Qannatians in Mecca, die Black ^ne of die Kaliah carried 
away 

929 ‘Abd-ar-Rahman of Cordova assumes tide of caliph 
932-934 Al-Qahir 

932-940 Ar-Radi 

932-967 The Bu^ Mu'izz-ad-Dawlah as guardian of die cali^ 

936 Muhammad ibn-Ra’iq as amir al-omara 

939 ‘Abd-ar-Rahman defeated by Ramiro of Leon at Smancas 

940-943 Al-Muttaqi 

943- 5^6 Al-Mustalm 

944- 967 The Hamdanid Sayf-ad-Dawlah m Alqipo fiahtii^ the Byzan- 

dus; id-Mutanabl^ die poet, and al-Faealn, m ^losopliM, at 
his court 

951-961 Ihe Samanid ‘Abd-al-Malik. The Turk Alpdgin in Ghaaaiah 
961-976 Hakam 1 ci Gmdova 

969 Jawhar oonqims ^ Fadmids. Cairo founded 

^buki^in of Ghaanah 

9^1021 The Fadnud al-Halihn in l^D^ Ehe of die Druze sect 
9^1030 Mahanid of Gharaiah. E^pos ot Firdawd (d. loso) 
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1006 Matumid defeats tiie Dek khan of Turkestan 
loai-to^i AU^adida of Seville 
10x7-1031 Hisham ni, last Umayyad in Cordova 
e». 1030 ALBirani’s descxiption of India 
1037 The Seljuqs Tughril Be^ and Da’ud seize Khorasan 
1055 Ti^hril Beg takes over from die last Buyid the control over the 
cal^ al-Qa*im 

1062 The Ahnoravid Yusuf ibn-Tashiin conquers Morocco 
1063-1072 Tughril Beg’s successor. Alp Arslan. Wars widi the Byzan- 
tines [1071 Batde of Manzikert] 

1072-1092 Seljuq sultan Malikshah; his wazir Nizam-al-Mulk; the jtheo- 
l^ian al-Ghazzali {d. tiii).''tfniar Khayyam, Hariri. 

1072-1 107 The Seljuq Sulayman in Asia Minor 
1107-1300 His prt^eny in the Konya sultanate. 

1083 Alfonso VI of Chstile defeats al-Mu‘tamid of Seville 
1086 Yusuf itm-Tashfin defeats die Spanish Christians near Zallaqaf 
1090 Yusuf deposes the petty dynasts during his second campaigd^ in 
&iain 

1099 Qusaders capture Jerusalem 

1 107-1 130 Muhammad ibn-Tumart founds the Almohad regime 
1132-1163 *Abd-al-Mu*min the Almohad; his successors, Yusuf (dll 
1184) and Ya’qub al-Mansur (-1199) 

1137 Dissoludon of the Srijuq power under the Atabegs 
1140 Atsiz founds the dynasty of Khwarizm shahs 
1145 End of die last Almoravid, Tashfin 
1150 The Ghorids destroy Ghaznah 
1154 Nur-ad-Din Zengi (1146-1173) captures Damascus 
1 171 Saladin (Salah-ad-Din) Ayyubi overthrows die Fadmids in Egypt 
1 174 He captures Damascus and Syria 
11^1223 An-Nasir, the last statesman on the 'Abbasid throne 
1 187 Saladin defeats die Franks at Hatdn and captures Jerusalem 
1193 Deadi of Saladin; diviaon of his realm 
1195. Al-Mansur, Almohad, defeats Casdlians at Alarcos 
1 199-1220 Khwarizm shah Muhammad at the peak of his power 
1203 Temuchin-Ghii^iz Khan (after 1206) founds the Mongol Empire 
1218-1238 Sultan Kanm of ^ypt 
1220 dmquer Khwarizm, Bukhara, Samarqand 

1220-1231 The last Khwarizm shah Jalal-ad-Din Mai^bird 
1225 Almohads abandim Spain; rise of the Marinids m Fez, Zitanids in 
TIeinsen, Hafsids of Tunis, ibn-Hud in Spain 
isay Death Chingiz IDian. His empire divided under Ogotay, die 
Great Khan 

1232-1492 Nasrids, Bann 4 -Ahmer of Granada. Construction of Al- 
handira 

1248 Louis DC ai France at Damietta 
x254-t5i7 Mamltdc rule in Egypt 
1256-2291 Hie Fnrdan poet Sa’di 

1258 Hulaga c^toreaBa^i^; end of die *^d»and caliphate 
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1160 A&mluks defeat Mongols at ‘Ayn Jalnt 

ts73 Deadi of die Persian mysdc JaM*ad 43 m ar-Rimu 

1277 TTie Mamluk Baybars (1266-1277) defeats die Moc^ at Attiistan 

1326 Orldian, OsmanU chieftaincy captures Brosa 

1337 His attack repulsed by Byzandom 

1 357 GalliTOli conquered by Prince Suleyman 

1362-1389 Murad I, conqueror of Adrianople 

1369 Timur ccmquers Khorasan and Transoxania 

1371 Serbs defeated on the Marttza, lose Macedonia 

1385-1386 Turks in Nish and Sofia 

1387 Turks defeated at Plochnik 

1389 The Batde of Kossovo Polye. Death of the Persian poet Hafiz 
1389-1402 Bayezid 

1390 Philadelphia seized 

1391-1393 Seljuq emirates submit to Osmanlis 
1393 Bulgarians submit to Osmanlis 
1400 Timur in Sivas 

1402 Bayezid defeated and captured by Timur at Ankara; Seljuqs re- 
instated 

1403-1421 The Osmanli Mohammad I fighting his brothers 
1405 Death of Timur. His empire divided 
1408 Kara Koyunlu victory over Miran Shah 

1416 Victory of the Venetian fleet over die Turks near Gallipoli. Exe- 
cution of the rebel Badr-ad-Din 
1421-1451 Murad II 
1430 ^pture of Salonica 

1443 An army of crusaders under John Hunyadi defeats the Tories at 
Jalowatz 

1447-1452 The Timurid Ulugh Beg 

1448 Murad repels Hunyadi on Kossovo Polye 

1451-1481 Muhammad II 

1453 Conquest of Constantinople 

1456 Siege of Belgrade 

1458 George Brancovich dies. Seriis sob)o|»ted 

1461 Conquest of Peloponnesus and of Trebizond of die Comnmi 

1468 Subjt^tion of die Albanians 

1469 The Timurid Abu Sa'id defeated by Uzun Hasan 
1469-1506 Tlie Timurid Husayn Baikara in Herat 

1470 Tlie Venetians lose Negroponte on Euboea; dieir alliance with 
Uzun Hasan 

1473 Uzun Hasan defeated by Muhammad at Terjan 
1475 The Genoese eiqidled from Caffa; die Crimean Tartan vassak of 
the Ottomans 
1479 Peace with Venice 

1^1-1512 Bayeatid n. His struggle widi his brodier Jem [who died in 
Ni^n, 1495] 

1492 Faliof Granada and of the Moon in S^Min 

1497-1503 Gonstnictkm of die Bayead mosque in Coosnmhiaple 
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ifpp'tfol Wtf witli Voiice 

1502 Tm Safcvid Isma'il of Ardidiil introdaces Sbi'isiii as state idkioa 
mPenia 

Selim I Yavoz. Peisecadtm cMf the 9 ii'ites 
1514 Sdim defeats Shah lania*]! at Chaldixan 

1516 SeUm defeats the Mamluk Qansoh al-Ghnri near Mar) Dabiq 

1517 Conquest of Egypt 

tSxo-is 66 Suleyman I the Great, Kuioni 
1522 Conquest of Rhodes 

1526 Louis of Hungary slain in the batde of Mohacs 
1532 Siege of Guns. Ajadrea Doria on die shores of Morea 
1534 Capture of Tabriz and Baghdad* ** . 

1533-1346 Khayr-ad-Din Barbarossa kapudanpasha ^punst the ^^tanish 
fleet 

1541 Subju^tion of Hui^ry 
1544 Sa'm Miarifs in Morocco 

1547 Piri Re’is takes Aden \ 

1550 Construction of the Suleymaniye mosque in Constantinople 

1551 Piri Re’is takes Masqat 
1566 Suleyman dies near Szigeth 
1566-1574 Selim II 

1570 Conquest of Cyprus 

1571 Don John of Austria sinks the Ottoman fleet at Lepanto 
1574-1595 Murad III 

1577- 1585 War with Persia, seizure of Tiflis, Kars, and Tabriz 

1578- 1610 Ahmad I al-Mansur seizes Timbuktu 
1586-1628 ‘Abbas the Great shah of Persia 
1595-1603 Muhammad III 

1599 Death of the court historian Sa‘d-ad-Din 

1600 Death of the ghazel poet Baqi 

1603-1617 Ahmed I, revolt of the Druze prince Fakhr-ad-Din 
1606 Peace of Sitvatorok 

1617- 1622 Mustafa I 

1618- 1622 Osman II 
1623-1640 Murad IV 

1633 Defeat of FdUir-ad-Din 
it^8 Ba^idad recaptured 
16^1648 Ibrahim 
1645 War against Vouce on Crete 

16^1687 Mtdiammad IV (Aw)i). Pb))i Khalifah’s conncw rapl y 
1651 Victoiy <tf-the Venetian fleet at Paros, 1^6 near the 
id5<6 Mtduunmad K^iilii grand waar 

16^ F^ rote m Morocca Ottotmis defeated at Sb Godiard on die 
Raab 

1665 French bomiberd Alters and Tunis 
1669 Veidce cedes Crete to Turkey 

1672 Poland cedes PcNktlia laid the Ukraine 

1673 Sobioht’s idcttuy at Chocuim 
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1676 SotuedcTsvictxny at Lw6w and his defeat at Zanvaa 
1679 Deadittf theexporerEvliyaCheldM 
id8i Tods cede Kiev to Russia 
1683 Turks before Vienna 

1686 Turks lose Hungary 

1687 Turks defeated at Mdiacs 
1687-1691 Suleyman 11 

1688 Austrians take Belgrade 

1689 Defeat at Hish. Mustafa Kopriilii gprand wazir 

1690 Belgrade recaptured 

1691 Mustafa Kwriilu slain in die batde of Saalankemen 
1691-1695 Ahmed II 

1695-1703 Mustafa 11 

16^ Peter die Great takes Azov 

1697 Turks defeated at Zenta on R. Theiss 

1699 Peace of Kariowitz 

1703-1730 Ahmed III 

1711 Peter die Great defeated on R. Pruth 

1714 Venice loses her last dependencies in Morea and in the Aegean 
1716 Prince Eugene, victorious at Peterwardein, captures Temesvar 
1718 Peace of Passarowitz 

1722 The last Safavid deposed by die Afghan Mir Mahmud. Russian 
ccmquests in die Caucasus 

1729- 1730 The Afghans driven out of Persia by Nadir Kuli Khan 

1730- 1754 Mahmud I 

1735- 1739 Victorious war against Austria and Russia 

1736- 1747 Nadir 9 iah of Persia 

1739 Nadir takes Delhi 

1740 Muhammad ibn-*Abd-al-Wahhab in Dar'iyah (Arabia) 

1750-1779 Karim Khan Zendi of Siiraz rules Persia 
1754-1757 Osman HI 

1757-1774 Mustafa HI 
>757 Wahhabis take al-Hasa 

1761 Treaty of friendship between die Turks and Frederick the Great 
1770 War with Russia. Annihiladon of die Turkish fleet at Chtshme 
1773-1789 *AM-al-Hamid I 

1774 Peace of Kuchuk KainaqL Austria occupies Bukovina 
1779-1797 Agha Muhammad founds die dyna^ of die Kajars 

1783 Catherine subjt^tes the Qimean Tartars 

1784 Convention of Ainali Kavak 
1789 Naptflecm in Egypt 

17^1807 Selim I^ nm ateemjK at reform after Frendi pattern 

1801 Wahhabis raid Kerbela 

1803-1804 They c^tnre Mecca and Medina 

1804 Serb revtdt under Karageo^ios 

1807 Treaty of Fath ‘Ali 9 iah (1797-1834) with Napoleon ^[ainse 
Rn«a 

1807-1808 Mustafa TV 
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iSii Muhanunad ‘AU wipes oat dw Mainlaks 

i8ia Bacfaarest peace widi Russia. Tunm, son of Midiaiiiinad *Ali, on 
hiscunpaign mainst die Wahhabis, seizes Mecca and Medina 
1818 Ibrahim, son of Muhammad 'Ali, crashes die Wahhabis 
1821-1829 The Greek uprising 

1826 Mahmud wipes out the Janizaries 

1827 Triple alliance agakist Turkey. Naval batde of Navatin 
1830 French occupy Algeria 

1831-1832 Ibrahim conquers Syria. *Abbas Mirza conquers Khorasan 

1832 Ibrahim defeats die Turla near Kopw > 

1833 Peace of Kiitahya. Trea^ with Russia signed at Hunkyar ukelesi 

1834-1848 Muhammad shah or Persia \ 

1835 ‘Abd-al-Qadir defeats French at Macta. Moldce and von in 

Turkish service \ 

1836 Recapture of Tripolitania \ 

1837 Bash vekU replaces grand wazir. Persians besiege Herat (defended 
^ an Englishman) 

1839 Turko-]^yptian war. Turkish defeat of Nasibin. Kabul and Kan- 
dahar occuped by the British. Aden occupied by the British 
1839-1861 ‘Abd-al-Majid 

1839 Return to the office of grand wazir. Reshid Pasha minister of for- 
eign affairs. 

1840 Lmdon conference to regulate l^yptian-Turkish relations 

1842 Druze revolt. Reoiganization of Lebanon. Dost Muhammad drives 
the British out of Afghanistan 

1843 ‘Abd-al-Qadir crosses into Morocco. Muhammad b. ‘Ali founds 
die order of Sanusiyah in Tripolitania 

1844 Mirza ‘Ali Muhammad, the Bab 

1845 The marabut Bu Ma‘za in A^eria. ‘Abd-al-Qadir captured 
18^ Muhammad ‘Ali dies. ‘Abbas (-1854) his successor 

1848- 1896 Nanr-ad-Din Shah 

1849 Faysal, Wahhabi, drives last l^yptian governor out of Arabia 

1849- 1852 Gcmtroversy over the holy places in Palestine 

1850 Bab’s followers massacred 

1852 Danilo, first secular ruler of Monten^ro 

1853 Outbreak of die Qrimean War 

1854 Tudcs defend Silistria. Russian defeat on R. Alma 
1854-1863 'Ali Sa'id Pasha of E^ym 

1855 F^ of SevastopoL Sianm leads a revolt of Lezghians ^^ainst 

Rusaa ~ 

1856 Hatd Mtunayun. Peace of Paris. Britain’s war against Persia 

1859 Ibrahim Shinasi, begimiings of modem Turldsh literature 

1860 Construction bqgun of die Suez canaLPenncntion of Chriniansm 
Damascus 

1861-1876 *Abd-al-*Aara 

1863-1^0 lane'il padia E^iypt; in 1866 assumes the dde Idiedive 
1869 Suez canal conq^eted 
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1870 MnihMmmd iba>*Abdillah, mahdi in SnAifi 
187) Goosdtntkmal mtns of Egypt redefined 
1875 Innodncdon of nuxed copns in E^ypt 
1873-1894 Saltan Hasan of Mtnooco 

1875 Egyptians captore Harar in Eduo|^; are defeated Enmeior 
John. I8ina*il sells his Suez duues to Britain. Turidrii bank- 
raptcy. Revolt in Herzegovina 

1876 Atrocities in Bulgaria. Alidhafs con^iracy s^^ainst Saltan ‘Abd-al- 
*Ariz. Murad V 

1876- 1909 *Abd-al-Hanud 11 

1876 Serbia and Montenegro dedare war. Midhat as grand warir intro- 
duces the Turkish constitution 

1877- 1888 Russo-Turkish war. Batde for Plevna and the Shipka pass. 

Russians in Adrianople. Armistice of San Stefano. Cyprus 
ceded to Britain 
1878 Berlin Congress 
1880-1892 Tawfiq, khedive of Egypt 

i88t French occupy Tunisia. ‘Arabi defeated at Tell-al-Kabir. Briosh 
occupy Egypt 

1882 Mahdi drives Egyptians out of Sudan 

1883 Mahdi occupies ‘Ubayd 

1885 Khartum attacked. Gordon killed. Death of the MahdL His 
Khalif ah < Abdallah Abu Bakr 

1888 Mahdists defeat Ras Adal in Ethiopia, destroy Gondar, subjugate 
rile Equatorial province 

1889 Defeat the Abyssinians at Gallabat. Emperor John slain 
1892 Rabih founds a kii^dom on Lake Chad 

18^ French capture Timbuktu 
1894-1907 Sultan *Abd-al-‘Aziz of Morocco 

1896 Kitchener defeats Mahdists at Umm Durmah. Khalifah slain. 

Greek-Turkish war. Nasir-ad-Din assassinated 
1896-1909 Shah Muzaffar-ad-Din 
1900 Rabih’s realm destroyed by the French 
1904 Conference of Algeciras. Persian constiturion 

1906 The Dinshaway ariur. Cromer’s resignation 

1907 Persia divided into Russian and British sphoes of influence 

1908 Revolutitm of the Young Turks 

1909 Revolution in Persia. Muzalfar-ad-Din abdicates. Shah Ahmed. 
Second march on Istattbul 

1909-1918 Sultan Muhammad V 
1911-1912 Italy omtures Tripolitania 

1912 BaOnn war. Loss of Adriancqde and Solonica 

1913 Enver rec^tures Adrianople. Peace treaties of Constantinople and 
Athens (1914) 

1914 November i. Turkey in Worid War I with rile Centra! Powers. 
Husayn Kamfl, saltan oi Egypt 
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1915 Attack on die Saez cand. Banie dF die Stnita. Eariy in Decendwr 
Geaenl To w na he nd encucled «e KoMi-'Aniatah et dw heed of 
die Ang^o-'hidien fbcoes landed m Ibsn m die aiKDimi df 1914 

1916 A|iejl 29. Towndiaid’s capitulation. Rnsian advances in OraMnnat 
and Persia 

1917 Match-Bridsh cake Ba|^ad. December-<onaoesc of Pdesdne 
Fn’adf Sultan of Saltan Muhammad VI Wdikl*ad-Din. 

1918 Lawrence occupies Damascus (October). October 30-AmiiMoe 
of Mudros. Rise of die Wafd movemmc in Egypt 



Turkey Egypt Lehman Palestine *lraq Arabia 
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